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Pimentos.   Stuffed   313 

Pineapple  ice  cream   75M1 

Pineapple  pmldlng   Jii^ 

Pirn-apple  punch   t!23 

Pineapple  salad  

Pineapple    sherbet   H23 

Pineapple  sponge   Q22 

Plneap])|e  vinegar   «122 

Plank. hI  steak   iill 

Prune  hors  d'u'uvre   JH 

Pudding.  Frozen  chocolate   1 121 

Pudding,  Snow   iiM 

Italsln   balls   lis 

Kaisin  bread. ...    4?? 

Kalsin  brown  brend   478 

Raisin  fudge   JJZ8 

Kalsin  pie   42£ 

Italsln  sandwiches   47ft 

Haisln  souffle   US. 

Rhubarb  brown  itettv   n:r.i 

Khnh.irb   fritters   KL>7 

Itbubarb  tutti  frufti  cake   >;:::: 

Rhubarb    pie   Q21 

lloast  leg  of  mutton   '2X7 

Potato  and  cucumber  salad  with  cream 

dressing    7!»7 

Salad.  A   Parisian   01 

Salad,  Cabbage   JH 

Salad,  Ktissian   ILli 

Salad,  Tomato  and  horseradish   1 1 3 

Salmon  pastry   34? 

Samp  porridge   1  IT 

Sandwli  lies.  Supper   34. r> 

Sauced  Brown  mushroom   270 

Sauce.  Custard   3<hi 

Same  for  grapefruit  dessert   4H«i 

Sauce,  Horseradish   1  I  ': 

Sauerkraut    34? 

Somerset    hash   U7I 

Soup.  Uus^hin  bortscli   04 

Soup.  Minnie's   ojj2 

Solip.   Ovster   'J'.S 

Soup.  Turkey   '-'ft? 

Spaghetti    1 1 H 

Spinach.  Italian   348 

S-  in.  ■  |     Tr.  ttiont    -•',!■    2fl3 

Strawberries.   To   serve   71M'. 

Stock   scramble. .    3tt4 

Soot  hern   johnnycake   tWJ 

stri.'if  beans,  French  style   ?n? 

Tarts.  Itnnhitry  

Tomato  anil  asparagus  salad   ft'.'? 

Tomatoes.    Italian    stuffed   :ms 

Tomato  po|    roast   ti:U 

Turkish  delight   27(t 

Vanilla  cream  sweet  paste  

Veal.   Italian  roast  


Recipes — 

Veal  pot  pie,  with  linked  dumplings.  .  . 

Veal  rolls  In  casserole  

Vegetable*.  To  cook  

Virginia   chicken,    with   stuffed  mush- 

rooms  

Western  lunch  cake.  A  

Religious  influence*  in  college  life  
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Stories — 

Assisting  John  

At  the  eleventh  hour. . . 

I  downfall  of  Ccnrgiann, 

Keonomy  In  kinder  

Heart  tinkers.  The  

Homely   doggy.  The  

Keeping  hens  

Life  story  of  an  ex-widow.  The. . . 

Million  little  raindrops.  The  

M  l  randy  on  aids  to  beauty  

Mrs.  Lawson's  strange  friend  

Portrait  in  the  hid  room.  The  

Kiddy  Pox  barks  at  (lie  moon.... 

Story  of  a  very  little  place.  The.  . 

Submerged   mother,  A  

Violet   lady.  The  

When  Phyllis  goes  a-bnnklng  

I — White  roses  and  red  

Woman  from  Wolvertoti,  Thv 
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Summering  in  a  earn  van  
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•rns  and  tea  rooms  as  a  business  for 

women   *flflfl 

Temporary  ten  room.  The   *ui»* 

Think  on  these  things — 

Kace  of  spendthrifts,  A   MJJ 

Tragic  cave.  A   HP 

Torments  of  travel  abroad   *HH3 

Training  for  economy   11>4 


Vast  movement,  A  

Verse — 

After  the  call  

Ittrthday  verses  

Chickies  on  parade  

Kggs  a  I'aurore  

Kyes   

Fisherman.  The  

Fort.  The  

( I rent  grandmother,  A  

His  experience  

Impotence  

Kntinkn  nnd  her  cat  

Little  auto  bonnet.  The  

Looking  backward  

Lover  of  birds.  A  

Mystic.  The  

New  year  bnby.  The  

Paddy  Farrell  and  the  birds. 
Poplar  and  the  pine.  The.... 

Sh-eulogy.  .\  

St.  Valentine  nictates  

Then  ami  now  

Thirsty   

Prima  vera   

To  my  mistreHs  

Weaned   

When  the  robins  nest  again.. 
Where  dreams  are  made  

Will    he   get  it?  

Youth    Is  cruel  

Violet   ladv.  The  

Violet  lady.  A  

Visiting  housekeeper.  The  
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Well,  here's  the  baby  we've  adopted  ! 

Come  m.  and  welcome,  little  Year. 
(How  much  he  looks  like  Time,  his  gran  J  pa  ! 

—A  chip  of  the  old  block,  1  fear.) 
We'll  try  to  do  our  duty  by  you. 

And  bring  you  up  the  best  we  can ; 
But  Oh !  these  little  Years  so  quickly 

Grow  each  in  turn  to  be  a  man! 
It  aeems  scarce  any  time  at  all 
Since  Nineteen-Ten  was  just  as  small. 

SAM. AH  N.  CLEG  HORN 


She  waa  an  amazingly  beautiful  vision  in  that  firelight,  hut  the  young  man's  glance  showed 

no  gratified  appreciation.— Page  37 


At  tkc  Eleventh  Hour.    A  Talc  of  New  Year'*  Eve  Drawing  by  May  H'Uton  1'ntton 
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PORTLAND 

Qifp  of  Mioses 

o$p  Stella  *)l/a(£er^iirfiam 


AN  ABIDING  impression  of  close 
J^jL  contact  with  the  bigness  of  Nature's 
plan,  while  still  keeping  in  touch 
with  a  modern  city's  best  material  com- 
forts and  intellectual  achievements, 
might  be  analyzed — if  a  thing  so  subtle 
can  bear  the  test  of  analysis— as  the 
secret  of  Portland's  charm.  Cradled  be- 
tween two  great  mountain  ranges,  and 
embraced  by  two  majestic  rivers,  lies 
the  "  City  of  Roses."  The  slopes  of  both 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Coast 
Range  are  heavily  timbered ;  the  valleys 
of  both  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
Rivers  are  marvelously  fertile.  To  these 
physical  facts  the  city  owes  her  com- 
mercial importance.  She  likewise  owes 
to  her  location,  to  a  very  unusual  degree 
in  urban  life,  the  most  pertinent  fact  of 
her  social  and  domestic  habits — the 
tendency  to  keep  to  the  out-of-doors. 
The  eternal  facts  of  primeval  forests 

Cc-pynght,  1910,  by  the  i 
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and  rivers  and  mountains  can  scarcely  be 
forgotten,  even  in  a  very  workaday 
existence.  The  most  prosaic  business 
man,  catching  a  glimpse  from  his  office 
window  of  a  mountain  peak  black  with 
forests  up  to  the  snow  line  and  of  a 
river  flowing  through  the  city,  cannot 
fail  to  remember  that  from  these  forests 
come  the  logs  whose  manufacture  into 
lumber  forms  the  chief  industry  of  the 
city — come,  perhaps,  by  way  of  the 
river  whose  fertile  valleys  supply  grain 
and  fruits,  the  milling  and  marketing  of 
which  go  so  far  toward  placing  the  city 
in  the  important  position  she  holds  in 
the  world's  commerce.  The  most  frivo- 
lous society  dame,  awakened,  it  may  be, 
by  pine-scented  breezes  blowing  through 
her  out-of-door  sleeping  apartment,  can- 
not altogether  forget  that  she  owes  her 
matchless  complexion  and  sheer  physi- 
cal joy  of  living  to  the  mild  climate  that 

Ml  right,  rn*r+rt  3 
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A  general  »i«w  of  PortUnJ.  with  tlx  wow  cap  oi  Mt  Hood  40  mile*  iwiy 


makes  possible  the  open-air  life  she  lives. 
Climate  and  soil  are  also  to  be  given 
credit  for  my  lady  of  Portland's  most 
characteristic  pastime — the  culture  of 
roses. 

The  most  pleasing  first  impression  of 
Portland  is  received  if  the  visitor  ap- 
proach by  water.  The  city,  with  its  pop- 
ulation of  225,000,  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Willamette  River,  just  twelve  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia. 
In  some  places  it  stretches  from  one 
stream  to  the  other.  From  any  point  in 
the  harbor  the  skyline  is  remarkable. 
The  tall  white  buildings,  outlined  against 
the  green  hills  beyond,  afford  a  pic- 
turesque effect  like  that  of  a  world's 
fair.  Nearly  all  of  the  large  office  build- 
ings that  have  been  constructed  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years — and  all  of 
the  highest  have  been  built  during  this 
period — have  exteriors  of  white  or  very 
light  glazed  terra  cotta.  No  soft  coal  is 
burned  in  Portland,  with  the  happy  ef- 
fect that  the  white  buildings  stay  white. 

But  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  the 
senses  of  industrial  activity,  for  all  up 
and  down  the  river  can  be  heard  the 


whir  and  buzz  of  mill  machinery. 
Portland  is  the  largest  lumber-manu- 
facturing city  in  the  world.  The  total 
output  of  her  mills  in  1909  was  610,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber.  A  single  mill 
averaged  for  the  twelve  months  more 
than  10,000,000  feet  per  month.  Second 
place  in  the  world's  wheat  shipments  is 
accorded  to  Portland,  New  York  rank- 
ing first.  The  2,200  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  city  give  employment 
to  23,000  men. 

Looking  from  the  harbor,  the  visitor 
will  notice  prominent  among  the  white 
buildings  other  than  the  higher  office 
structures,  the  Commercial  club  building 
of  eight  stories,  and  a  department  store 
of  ten  stories.  The  feminine  shopper 
need  have  no  fear  but  that  her  most  fas- 
tidious wants  can  be  supplied,  for  the 
city  boasts  two  department  stores  that 
are  fair  rivals  for  any  stores  west  of 
Chicago,  l>oth  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
of  goods  carried  and  as  to  conven- 
ience of  equipment.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  department  stores  and  many 
exclusive  shops. 

Going  up  into  the  business  streets  from 
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the  docks,  among 
the  first  things  to 
attract  the  visitor's 
notice,  especially 
during  the  winter 
months,  are  the 
open  markets.  The 
fruit,  fish,  and  meat 
markets  are  built 
minus  the  front 
walls,  with  iron 
gates  to  close  at 
night.  There  is  an 
ordinance  requiring 
that  all  foodstuffs 
be  covered  with 
screens  or  glass, 
and  there  is  a 
woman  market  in- 
spector to  see  that 
the  law  is  obeyed, 
and  a  number  of  other  excellent  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  food  supply.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  always  plentiful  and 
reasonable  in  price,  the  local  market  being 
supplemented  from  California  during 
the  very  short  season  when  local  prod- 
ucts are  scarce.  A  second  crop  of 
home-grown  strawberries  is  an  inter- 


A  Wttt  covered  ear  is  the  automobile  parade  of  the  Lift  Roac  Fcetiral 


esting  feature  of  the  markets  in  autumn. 

Meats  are  much  the  same  as  else- 
where; mutton  is  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity, but  Oregon-grown  beef  is  not  as 
fine  grained  as  the  corn- fed  variety  of 
the  middle  West.  The  supply  of  fish  is 
plentiful,  but  not  as  varied  as  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.    Salmon,  a  kind  of  large 
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hard-shelled  crab,  and  crawfish  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Pacific  coast  waters. 
The  traveler  must  needs  eat  crawfish  in 
Portland  as  he  would  eat  oysters  in 
Baltimore  or  beans  in  Boston,  for  craw- 
fish spiced  in  wine  is  Portland's  very 
particular  gastronomic  specialty.  One 
restaurant  reports  having  served,  on  an 
average,  three  hundred  dozen  crawfish 
a  day  last  year.  To  learn  to  prepare  and 
cook  these  interesting  creatures  in  the 
approved  ways  is  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  initiation  of  every  young  house- 
wife. 

Cafes  do  not  play  the  important  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  people  that  they 
do  in  many  Western  cities,  for  Portland 
is  essentially  a  city  of  homes.  The 
apartment  house  is  a  very  recent  inno- 
vation, and  the  tenement  for  the  housing 
of  the  poor  is  as  yet  unknown.  Districts 


Bronte  rtatue  of  Sacajawea.  the  Indian  woman  who  guided  Lrwia  and  Clark  to  the  Oregon 
territory  meted  by  the  women  of  Portland 


appearing  to  be  inhabited  by  the  very 
poor  are,  in  fact,  rather  remarkable  for 
their  scarcity.  Rare,  indeed,  is  the 
dwelling  that  does  not  bear  some  sem- 
blance of  being  a  home.  Except  in  the 
Chinese  quarters,  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  that  does  not  have  its  bit  of  yard, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  rosebush. 
And  even  in  the  picturesque  precincts  of 
Chinatown  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
domestic  felicity,  for  what  hole  in  the 
wall  in  their  barren  streets  does  not 
have  its  sacred  lily  in  the  window,  and 
its  cat  in  the  doorway  ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  residence  sec- 
tion is  on  the  east  side,  and  here,  too, 
along  the  water's  edge,  are  many  manu- 
facturing plants  and  wholesale  houses. 
The  most  fashionable  districts  skirt 
along  the  hills,  which  form  so  pictur- 
esque a  background  for  the  western  half 

of  the  city.  Port- 
land Heights, 
Willamette  Heights 
and  Nob  Hill  arc 
favorites  on  the 
West  Side,  and 
Irvington  is  a  newer 
suburb  of  growing 
popularity  on  the 
East  Side.  Four 
bridges,  with  a  fifth 
soon  to  be  con- 
structed, span  the 
river.  The  influence 
of  the  city's  natu- 
ral environment  is 
strikingly  apparent 
in  the  selection  of 
home  sites.  The 
homcsceker's  one 
unvarying  demand 
is  for  an  "  outlook," 
which  in  most  cases 
means  a  view  of 
Mt  Hood. 

Frame  buildings 
are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  resi- 
dences, and  the 
houses  in  different 
districts  do  not  vary 
greatly,  architectu- 
rally. Their  broad 
verandas  and  wealth 
of  verdure  almost 
always  lend  a  home- 
like appearance.  A 
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recent  tendency  is  in  favor  of  the  bunga-  The  most  common  native  trees  are  of  the 
low  type,  stained  shingles  being  used  in  evergreen  variety — fir,  cedar  and  spruce, 
place  of  siding,  with  very  attractive  re-  The  holly  is  a  favorite  ornamental  tree, 
suits  at  moderate  cost.  Lawns  are  very  On  a  visit  to  Portland  in  midwinter  last 
well  cared  for,  and  most  seasons  they  year  Dr  Hugh  Black  exclaimed  in  de- 
remain  green  throughout  the  winter,  light  at  the  likeness  of  the  landscape  to 
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A  wading  pool  in  tiu  Sell  wood  playground* 


that  of  the  British  Isles.  He  "  hadna 
seen  the  grass  sae  green  "  since  leaving 
Scotland,  and  was  overjoyed  when  he 
discovered  the  lawns  to  be  lavishly 
sprinkled  with  Scotch  gowan,  that  "  wee, 
modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r "  immor- 
talized by  Burns. 

But  everywhere  in  the  residence  dis- 
tricts, whether  streets  lined  by  work- 
ingmcn's  cottages  or  faced  by  the  most 
pretentious  residences,  the  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  town  kin  is 


the  ever-present  rose.  "  Roses  fragrant, 
roses  rare,  roses,  roses  everywhere!"  is 
the  slogan  of  the  association  that  has  in 
charge  the  annual  rose  festival — and,  at 
least  at  certain  seasons,  it  is  veritably 
so.  While  the  roses  are  at  their  best  in 
June  there  is  a  profuse  second  crop  in 
August,  and  they  bloom,  more  or  less,  all 
the  year  round.  There  is  never  a  day 
but  that  diligent  search  will  be  rewarded 
by  a  rose,  even  in  the  frostiest  weather, 
though  it  has  happened  once  or  twice  in 
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the  last  half  dozen  years  that  the  deli- 
cate blossoms  have  been  found  encased 
in  ice. 

In  many  instances  hedges  of  roses  are 
used  instead  of  fences  to  divide  one 
man's  yard  from  his  neighbor's — surely 
an  effective  enough  barrier  for  the  most 
quarrelsomely  disposed.  In  many  parts 
of  the  city  there  are  blocks  upon  blocks 
in  which  the  streets  are  lined  on  each 
side  with  rosebushes.  In  such  cases  the 
people  living  in  a  certain  street  agree  to 
set  out  roses  of  uniform  kind  and  color. 
The  effect  is  indescribably  charming. 

During  the  week  of  the  rose  festival, 
which  occurs  early  in  June,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  bushels  of  roses  are 
used  in  the  decorations.  Buildings  and 
vehicles  are  lavishly  bedecked  with 
them;  every  visitor  coming  into  the  city 
that  week  is  given  a  bouquet  of  them  as 
soon  as  he  alights  from  a  train,  and 
showers  of  petals  are  strewn  on  the 
streets,  like  confetti  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  cities  on  Xew  Year's  eve.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  back  of  the  uni- 
versal growing  of  roses  in  Portland  is 
an  organization  of  women,  the  Rose 
Society,  which  made  popular  the  move- 
ment that  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  one  enterprise  to  bring  Port- 
land into  pleasant  repute  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  What  the  culture  of  roses 
has  done  for  thousands  of  individual 
men  and  women  in  promoting  health, 
neighborly  friendliness  and  a  love  for 
the  ways  of  Nature  is  inestimable. 

Portland  has  no  "smart  set,''  but.  on 
the  contrary,  is  noteworthy  for  the  ultra 
stability  of  her  social  life.  Entertain- 
ing is,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  intimate 
home  character.  Neighborhood  club- 
houses are  proving  satisfactory  in  some 
districts  for  entertaining  on  a  larger 
scale.  To  have  her  teas  at  a  clubhouse 
instead  of  her  own  home  is  an  especial 
boon  to  the  hostess  whose  household  does 
not  number  many  nor  especially  well- 
trained  servants.  And  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  very  often  the  case  in  Port- 
land. Oriental  helpers  are  almost  the 
only  houseworkers  available,  and  they 
demand  high  wages  and  are  not  remark- 
able for  cleanliness  or  general  efficiency. 
In  spite  of  this  drawback,  however, 
much  semi-private  entertaining  is  done 
for  philanthropic  objects. 

Charity  and  welfare  work  is  of  the 


broadest  and  sanest  character.  There 
is  succor  for  every  need,  and  work  for 
every  helper,  if  the  needy  one  and  the 
helper  but  know  where  to  apply.  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  YVomen's 
Christian  Associations  are  splendidly 
equipped  to  meet  the  wants  of  young 
people,  especially  the  sojourners  in  the 
town.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation owns  a  half-million-dollar 
home,  which  is  not  only  furnished  with 
assembly  hall,  cafe,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming tank,  reading  rooms  and  all  the 
other  many  conveniences  usual  in  asso- 
ciation buildings,  but  has  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  rooms  which  rent  for 
from  nine  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

In  the  same  block  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  owns  a  new  build- 
ing, which  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  This  place  is  unique  among 
institutions  of  its  kind  because  of  the 
veritable  atmosphere  of  home  that  per- 
vades it.  Many  young  women  member-, 
living  away  from  lume  take  advantage 
of  the  unusual  privilege  offered  and  in- 
vite young  men  friends  to  call  upon  them 
there,  where  they  are  always  under  the 
most  kindly  chaperonage.  Accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for  thirty  transient 
guests,  but  none  for  permanent  roomers. 
AH  incoming  trains  are  met  by  members 
of  the  travelers'  aid  department.  A 
special  woman  police  officer,  whose  sal  • 
ary  is  paid  by  the  municipality,  has  her 
headquarters  in  the  association  building, 
and  works  in  connection  with  the  travel- 
ers' aid  and  other  departments. 

For  so  new  and  far  Western  a  city. 
Portland  offers  surprisingly  broad  edu- 
cational opportunities.  But  perhaps  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  her  lack 
of  traditions  is  an  advantage,  for  she  has 
not  had  first  to  rid  herself  of  so  many 
old  and  cumbersome  customs  before 
adopting  the  most  modern  methods. 
Women  vote  at  the  school  elections,  and 
there  is  at  this  time  a  woman  member 
of  the  school  board.  That  Portland  is 
one  of  the  first  American  cities  to  estab- 
lish a  trade  school  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar school  system,  is  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  this  very  progressive 
woman.  All  of  the  public  schools  are 
equipped  with  bubbling  fountains,  thanks 
to  the  unremitting  agitation  of  the 
Mothers'  Congress,  which  has  active  cir- 
cles meeting  regularly  in  many  of  Uie 
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schools.  There  are  several  private 
schools  which  prepare  their  students  for 
the  Eastern  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Portland  art  museum,  maintained 
by  private  subscription  and  endowments, 
provides  many  advantages  for  art  stu- 
dents. An  art  school  was  opened  in  con- 
nection with  the  museum  a  year  ago, 
which  met  with  such  unhoped-for  suc- 
cess that  its  scope  is  to  he  greatly  en- 
larged. The  public  library  is  all  that  the 
modern  idea  of  such  an  institution  sug- 
gests. P, ranches  of  the  main  library  are 
conducted  in  all  the  principal  suburbs. 

Music  lovers  do  not  lack  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  best  concerts,  and  the 
gratitude  universally  felt  for  this  fact 
is  justly  accorded  two  young  .Portland 
women  who,  for  many  years,  have  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  concerts,  for  which 
they  bring  the  most  renowned  artists 
from  the  East  and  abroad,  arranging 
their  bookings  and  managing  their  tours, 
not  only  for  Portland,  but  for  the  whole 
Pacific  coast. 

Xestling  as  she  does  in  a  vast  unin- 
habited expanse  of  virgin  forests,  the  city 
has  not  felt  a  pressing  need  of  provid- 
ing parks  and  playgrounds  for  her  peo- 
ple. But,  as  everywhere,  there  are  a 
few  wise  men  and  women  among  her 
leaders  who  keep  always  in  thought  a 
little  ahead  of  their  town's  amazing  mate- 
rial growth.  It  happily  happens  that 
there  is  at  least  one  such  man  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  present  park  board,  and 
wonderful  things  arc  being  planned  and 
done  for  which  generations  to  come 
should  hold  him  in  grateful  memory. 
The  park  acreage  now  aggregates  500 
acres,  including  five  playgrounds.  The 
latter  have  all  been  established  within 
the  year,  and  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  apparatus  and  presided  over  by 
eight  trained  instructors.  In  the  Sell- 
wood  playgrounds  an  80.000  gallon 
swimming  tank  has  just  been  installed. 

The  city  park,  while  not  as  large  as 
many  in  other  cities,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  American  parks. 
It  commands  a  view  of  both  the  Willa- 
mette and  Columbia  Rivers  for  several 
miles,  and,  in  fine  weather,  of  five  snow- 
capped mountain  peaks.  In  this  park 
have  been  erected  two  pieces  of  statuary 
of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  West- 
ern history.  The  statue  of  Sacajawea. 
the  Indian  woman  who  guided  Lewis 


and  Clark  into  the  Oregon  territory  on 
their  memorable  expedition  sent  out  by 
President  Jefferson,  was  erected  by  the 
women  of  Portland.  Miss  Alice  Cooper 
was  the  sculptor.  The  Coming  of  the 
White  Man,  by  Herman  MacNcil.  rep- 
resents Chief  Multnomah  and  a  young 
brave  standing  on  a  hill  and  watching  the 
approach  of  the  first  white  men.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  parks  a  part  of  a 
magnificent  boulevard  system,  which,  be- 
ginning at  the  union  station,  will  encircle 
the  city,  traversing  the  Heights  and  skirt- 
ing the  river. 

P»ut  that  deep  and  instinctive  love  for 
God's  out-of-doors,  which  was  doubtless 
the  charm  that  first  led  many  early  set- 
tlers to  begin  their  lives  anew  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Willamette,  and 
which  is  still  the  fascination  that  attracts 
many  thousands  yearly  from  the  more 
populous  cities  of  the  plains  to  set  up 
their  lares  and  penates  in  Portland,  may 
still  find  its  best  manifestation  in  Na- 
ture's playgrounds,  unmolested  and  unim- 
proved by  man.  Untrampled  mountain 
sides  still  lure  the  daring  to  scale  their 
dizzy  hights ;  rivers,  broad  and  deep  and 
unpolluted,  tempt  to  every  kind  of 
aquatic  sport.  And  all  these  things  are 
in  constant  sight  of  the  city  dwellers. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  dominant 
spirit  of  Portland's  people  is  a  passion 
for  fresh  air  and  a  sturdy  out-of-door 
life?  Thousands  of  houses  are  built 
with  sleeping  porches,  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  occupied  through  the  winter 
as  well  as  the  summer  months.  People 
of  all  classes  find  enjoyment  in  house- 
boat life,  from  the  poorest  scow  dwellers, 
who  find  it  economical  to  escape  from 
rent  and  to  secure  an  occasional  fish  din- 
ner by  casting  a  line  from  the  kitchen 
door,  to  the  wealthiest  summer  residents, 
whose  floating  mansions  are  equipped 
with  telephones,  electric  lights,  baths  and 
fireplaces. 

Picnics  and  swimming  parties  are  the 
order  of  the  day  for  four  glorious  sum- 
mer months,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  everywhere  open  for  camping.  Innu- 
merable societies  attest  the  open-air 
habits  of  the  people.  There  is  a  golf 
club  with  vast  acreage  along  the  river,  a 
country  club,  a  yacht,  a  motor  boat  and  a 
rowing  club.  There  are  pedestrian 
clubs  and  driving  clubs.  The  Mazamas, 
a  mountain-climbing  organization,  every 
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year  makes  up  a  party  of  about  fifty  per- 
sons to  climb  one  of  the  nearby  peaks. 
Two  hotels  are  located  well  up  the  slopes 
of  Mt  Hood,  and  an  electric  railroad  is 
now  being  built  from  Portland  far  up 
toward  the  snowy  summit. 

Whoever  expects  that  open-hearted, 
latchstring-on-the-outside  hospitality,  tra- 
ditional of  the  West,  will  be  disappointed, 
for  in  Portland  it  does  not  exist — if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  the 
great  West  outside  of  song  and  story. 
For  pioneer  life  is  always  hard,  and  its 
stern  conditions  are  not  conducive  to  de- 
velopment of  the  social  graces.  The  men 
and  women  who  crossed  the  plains  to 
found  a  city  in  the  wilderness  endured 
hardships  worthy  of  an  epic  for  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world,  and  the  one  beauti- 
ful thing  in  all  their  hard,  bitter  lives 
was  that  they  kept  close  to  the  elemental 
things.  In  the  early  days  justice  was 
swift  and  industry  was  essential,  for  even 
in  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  the  cows 
have  to  lie  milked  and  the  bees  robbed, 
l'ut  the  old  order  changeth.  The  popu- 
lation of  Portland  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  five  years,  and  the  leaders  of 
her  social  and  commercial  life  arc  not,  as 


at  one  time,  restricted  to  the  native  sons 
and  daughters.  The  social  fabric  is  a 
composite  affair  into  which  are  woven 
the  qualities  of  many  people  from  many 
places — the  prudence  of  New  England, 
the  openheartedness  of  the  South  and 
the  progressiveness  of  the  middle  West 
go  far  to  make  its  warp  and  woof. 

And,  virtually,  all  of  these  people,  from 
whatever  places,  have  stayed  by  the  in- 
stinct that  brought  them  to  the  new  land. 
Always  they  have  kept  their  faces  turned 
toward  the  mountain,  standing  white- 
robed  and  pure,  serene  and  self-sufficient. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  people  abiding  in 
the  valley  below  have  not  been  and  shall 
not  continue  to  be  influenced  by  it? 
Shall  we  not  believe  that  in  generations 
to  come  there  will  arise  a  prophet,  as  in 
Hawthorne's  legend  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face,  of  the  spiritual  likeness  of  the 
mountain?  Truly,  a  race  of  giants  would 
be  the  only  fitting  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia. 
Indian  lore  relates  that  the  tribesmen 
who  dwelt  in  the  valley  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man,  were,  in  fact,  of 
gigantic  stature  and  prowess. 


To  My  Mistress 

By  A  Ckafing  Dull 


[Lines  suggested  by  the  poem  entitled  "  To  My  Chafm*  Dish  "  in  the  November  number.] 


/  thank  you,  thoughtful  mistress, 
For  your  generous  words  of  praise 

When  I've  worked  nights  and  Sun- 
days, 
And  even  holidays. 

It's  surely  very  pleasant, 
And  warms  my  metal  heart, 

To  know  that  you  appreciate 
My  culinary  art. 

.And  since  you've  been  so  kindly, 
I'll  tell  you  something,  too— 

You  never  treat  me  badly, 
As  some  housekeepers  do. 


You  never  leave  me  soaking 
In  the  kitchen  sink  all  night, 

With  omelet  or  fudge  stuck  up 
Until  I  feel  "  a  fright." 

And  so.  if  you'll  provide  the  light, 

And  tell  me  what  you  wish 
In  French,  Italian,  Swiss,  or  Dutch, 

I'll  cook  most  any  dish. 

I'll  never  leave  you  in  the  lurch 

To  seek  for  higher  zvages, 
And  here's  your   health,   with  many 
thanks. 

For  mention  in  these  pages. 

AW  A  TAYLOR  HVRBANK. 
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Paddy  Fan-ell  and  the  Bird 

B y Ali c e  Wa r  d  T>  alley 

Illustrated  by  James  Preston 

In  county  Tipperary  lived  a  merry  Irish  lad, 

Known  from  Doon  to  Ballinyarry  for  one  habit  that  he  had: 

He  would  work  from  dawn  till  midnight  if  you  said  that  was  your  wav, 

He  would  live  on  oatmeal  porridge,  make  his  bed  upon  the  hay, 

But  by  begging,  borrowing,  stealing,  he'd  contrive  to  feed  the  birds; 

you  might  coax  or  scold  or  threaten — it  was  but  a  waste  of  words. 

Farmer  Kelly  made  the  effort  one  May  morning,  when  he  found 
Paddy's  eager  little  tenants  gathered  hopefully  around; 
Stopped  and  looked  at  Pat  severely.  "  What  do  they  cxpict?"  said  he. 
"  'Tis  their  dinner"  answered  Paddx. 

"Who  invited  'emf 

"'Twos  me.' 

"  Ah,  shame  on  ye!"  cried  the  farmer.  "  W'ud  ye  do  a  deadly  sin? 
W'u'd  ye  sthrip  me  of  my  livin?    W'ud  ye  rob  me  box  an'  bin'" 
Paddy  hung  his  head  a  moment;  then  he  said,  "I'll  take  me  pay 
From  a  Sunday  till  a  Sunday,  if  ye  place,  sir,  in  that  way." 

Off  he  went,  his  rags  a- flying,  but  his  pockets  full  of  grain, 
And  he  whistled  to  the  blackbirds  and  they  'whistled  back  again, 
Robins,  finches,  heard  and  answered;  then  a  thrush  called,  soft  and  loiv. 
Up  the  hill  he  ran;  they  followed.    Farmer  Kelly  saiu  them  go, 
Saw  the  lad,  bareheaded,  standing  clearly  cut  against  the  blue, 
And  the  birds  in  flocks  about  him;  then  all  disappeared  from  view. 

"  What's  amiss?"  called  Father  Connors,  "  that  you  stand  and  stare  like  that?' 

"  Ah,  good  marnin'  to  yer  Riverence.  'Tis  that  good-for-nothing  Pat! 

Are  ye  sint  for  to  the  dyin'f  C'u'd  ye  shpare  a  minnit's  grace 

To  go  up  an'  shpake  intil  him?   C'u'd  ye,  Father,  face  to  face? 

He's  gone  off  w?  wrens  an'  robins  follerin  on  like  chickens,  shore, 

And  my  oats  are  in  his  pockets!  Bring  him  back  to  sin  no  more!" 

"  'Tis  my  fault,"  said  Father  Connors,  "  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass. 

'Tis  a  matter  of  four  months  now  since  the  rogue  was  seen  at  mass." 

Up  the  hill  he  toiled,  and  called  out.  "  Patrick,  are  you  there?" 
Faint  sounds,  mingled,  floated  dowmvard  to  him  from  the  upper  air. 
Chirp  and  twitter,  trill  and  warble,  and  a  voice  that  through  them  ran, 
Wooing,  soothing,  askin</.  answering — was  it  bird  or  was  it  man  ' 
It  was  Paddy  Farrell,  talking  with  his  friends.    Away  they  flew 
When  they  spied  the  priest  approaching.    Paddy  longed  to  slip  off,  too, 
But  he  ducked  and  pulled  his  forelock,  bade  his  Rc7crcnce  good-day. 
Said  the  priest,  in  tones  forbidding:  "  Have  you  grain  to  give  away.' 
is 
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//  you  have,  'tis  shame  upon  you  to  deprive  the  poor  of  bread. 
Let  your  silly  birds  go  gleaning;  human  kind  should  first  be  fed." 

"But,  yer  Rivcrence,"  said  Paddy,  "'tis  a  fistful;  'twouldn't  make, 
If  \e  had  the  mixin's  handy,  but  the  shmall  bit  of  a  cake. 
They're  my  poor,  the  pretty  darlin's.    See  that  won  in  the  brotvn  coat- 
Just  a  little  bunch  of  feathers  an'  a  song,  to  shplit  his  throat!" 
"  They're  your  poor?"  sniffed  Father  Connors.    "  Are  they  church  and  priest  as 
well? 

Do  they  catechize,  confess  you?   Do  they  preach  to  you?   Come,  tell." 
"Ah.  yer  Riverence."  said  Paddy,  "'twas  the  very  mornin's  morn 
That  they  preached  the  finest  sermon  I  have  heard  since  I  ivas  born. 
In  my  shlapc  I  heard  'em  cryin'.   I  looked  round  when  I  azvoke. 
There  they  were,  a  pair,  complainin  like  as  if  their  hearts  was  broke. 
The  wind'  had  blown  their  nest  down  from  the  tip  top  of  the  tree, 
And  their  nestlin's  lay  there  dead!" 

"But  the  sermon?" 

"  Whisht,  yell  see 
They  wint  on  a-mournin',  ntournin'  till  the  day  dawned  bright  an'  clare; 
Right  sthraight  off  they  stopped  and  sung  their  praises!" 

Then  and  there 

"Pat,  you're  right,"  cried  Father  Connors.  "  Keep  on,  boy,  you're  right !  Good 
day." 

And,  avoiding  Farmer  Kelly,  he  went  home  another  way. 

The  hard  winter  set  in  early.   There  was  frost.   Snow  came,  and  sleet. 

Paddy  shivered  and  went  hungry,  but  the  birds  had  crumbs  to  cat. 

Everywhere  he  zvent  they  followed,  fixing  on  from  farm  to  farm. 

Some  said,  "  He's  a  thafe,  the  rascal?'    Others,  "  But  he  wur-rks,  what  har-rm?" 

Less  and  less  they  blamed  and  scolded;  more  and  more  Pat  had  his  way. 

Time  wore  on  and  brought  them  safely,  one  and  all,  to  Christmas  day. 

Again  for  Farmer  Kelly  Paddy  worked" as  months  before, 

And  again  the  birds,  expectant,  gathered  by  the  granary  door. 

But  the  farmer  smiled  to  see  them;  gone  were  all  his  selfish  fears. 

He  had  prospered,  bin  and  barrel,  as  he  had  not  done  for  years. 

"  'Tzvas  thim  brought  us  luck,  I'm  thinkin,"  he  said,  joyfully,  to  Pat. 

"  Throw  'em  out  another  han'ful;  more  ag'in.    Aye,  more  than  that! 

I've  a  prisint  for  ye,  Patrick.  'Tis  back  pay,  ye  understand." 

At  this  he  winked  and  nodded,  slipped  a  coin  in  Paddy's  hand. 

"Peace,  good  will!"  he  quoted;  and  then,  God  save  the  words! 

It  was  Paddy's  self  ivho  added,  "Peace,  good  zviil  to  birds!" 

Since  then  in  Tipperary  the  birds  have  food  to  spare, 
From  Doon  to  Ballingarry  they  are  welcome,  everywhere; 
But  at  Christmas  time  are  added  some  seeds,  a  bit  of  cake — 
A  special  feast  of  favor  for  Paddy  Farr ell's  sake. 
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DALCROZE  devised  graceful  physi- 
cal exercises  to  implant  in  the 
pupil's  intelligence  the  fundamen- 
tal data  of  musical  knowledge  and  nota- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  these  simple 
exercises  awaken  and  systematize  sen- 
sibility to  musical  rhythm,  combined 
with  a  well-ordered  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  main  forms  of  rhythm 
in  use  by  comj>osers.  His  long  expe- 
rience and  tested  skill  enabled  Dalcroze 
to  correlate  the  data  and  syml>ols  of 
musical  rhythm  with  the  directed  move- 
ments of  arms,  legs  and  trunk,  so  as  to 
be  as  effective  in  purpose  as  it  is  ingen- 
ious in  design.  Like  other  branches  of 
artistic  education,  the  Dalcroze  method 
has  undergone  a  prolonged  yet  natural 
evolution,  until  to  the  intelligent  student 
of  foundational  systems  in  general  edu- 

M 


cation,  in  musical  instruction,  and  in 
means  for  co-ordinating  mental  and 
physical  agents,  it  now  appears  to  be 
well-nigh  ideally  perfect. 

The  writer  went  over  from  England 
last  April  to  Geneva  with  a  niece,  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music  and  of  natural 
respiration.  Their  intention  was  to  de- 
vote a  week  to  gaining  a  conception  of 
the  method.  So  interested  were  they, 
so  fascinated  by  what  they  observed,  and 
so  convinced  of  the  radical  nature  of  the 
system  as  an  educational  instrument, 
that  they  remained  for  six  weeks,  spend- 
ing four  and  five  hours  each  week  day 
in  attendance  at  M  Dalcroze's  classes  of 
rhythmical  gymnastics,  solffege  (that  is. 
the  theory  of  music  and  sight  singing  ) 
and  improvisation. 

At  Geneva  there  were  several  classes 
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for  children  who  came  to  the  institute 
for  their  musical  education,  and  some 
little  ones  of  even  five,  six  and  seven 
yeacs  of  age  were  observed  reveling  in 
the  motions  they  made  in  strict  obedience 
to  the  rhythm  of  M  Dalcroze's  playing. 
The  exercises  were  usually  performed 
by  the  whole  class,  but  at  the  command, 
"  Marie,  seule,"  a  little  one  would  have 
the  floor  to  herself,  the  others  squatting 
cheerfully  around  in  a  circle.  Then 
Marie  would  gleefully  and  with  absolute 
attention  represent  to  the  vision  of  the 
spectators,  by  the  movements  which  the 
music  of  M  Dalcroze  intimated  to  her 
to  make,  that  her  musical  sense  was 
acutely  discriminating  and  analytic,  that 
her  powers  of  attention  were  unbrokenly 
alert,  and  that  she  had  immediate  mental 
control  over  her  limbs.  When  this  per- 
formance was  over  Marie  might  be  sent 
to  the  blackboard  to  write,  by  means  of 
the  usual  music  notation,  the  rhythm 
which  she  had  just  been  interpreting  by 
waving  arms  and  pacing  or  pointing  feet. 
The  child  would  put  on  the  board  a 
series  of  whole  notes,  half  notes,  dotted 
notes,  or  whatever  the  precise  structure 
of  the  music  played  demanded  as  its 
representative  symbols.  And  Marie  did 
not  forget  to  place  the  dividing  bars 
wherever  they  should  come. 

Adults   also  attended  M  Dalcroze's 


course,  including  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  varied  ages  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Most  of  them  were  teachers  of  music 
or  gymnastics,  who  desired  to  make  their 
instruction  more  effective,  more  interest- 
ing and  more  essentially  aesthetic,  by 
adopting  the  Dalcroze  principles  and 
practices.  Others  were  members  of  the 
dramatic  and  dancing  professions,  while 
a  few  gentlemen  were  conductors  of 
orchestras.  AH  these  sought  and  found 
at  Geneva  enhanced  conceptions  of  their 
several  roles,  and  greater  ability  in  their 
performance. 

In  a  morning  devoted  to  the  gymnas- 
tic movements  certain  of  the  students, 
constituting  a  class,  would  take  the  ex- 
ercises for  an  hour,  all  the  rest  of  the 
Students  occupying  seats  in  an  audito- 
rium and  intently  concerned  with  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  class  and  in 
listening  to  and  rhythmically  analyzing 
whatever  M.  Dalcroze  might  be  play- 
ing. The  exercise  of  rhythmical  analy- 
sis is  a  unique  and  striking  feature  of 
the  method. 

With  the  more  advanced  classes  the 
movements  are  complicated,  and  the  ac- 
companying music,  rhythmically,  of 
complex  structure.  As  M  Dalcroze  al- 
ways improvises,  with  great  variety  and 
brilliance,  this  exercise  of  rhythmical 
analysis  is,  consequently,  no  light  under- 
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Advanced  pupil*  representing  ipecial  rhythm*  in  the  muaie  to  which  they 
gymaaetica.  ia  *cnool*  and  ordinary  claaac*.  bo  change  ia  dresa  it  required. 


■re  liatcniaf.  In  th*  elementary  work  ia  rhythmi* 
but  the  exerei***  arc  performed  ia  the  (tockiag  feet 
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Thcac  Dunn  .if  tk«  CKanc  Have  been  interpreting  the  action*  of  hunter*  a-  expressed  in  the  muaic  which  M  Dalcroac  impruv ».  At 
the  mitant  tbi»  photograph  waj  taken  they  war*  in  th*  attitude  of  holding  the  arrow  aloft  after  drawing  it  from  the  ahcath 
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A  moment  later  they 
It 


discharging  the  arrow  in  consonance  with  the  music.     Every  movement  of  the  body  is  expressive 

of  the  apirit  of  the  nuiic  which  is  being  played 
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taking  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Each  student 
records  in  a  notebook  the 
results  of  his  analytical 
observations  as  soon  as  he 
has  made  them. 

In  the  solfege  classes  in- 
dividual students  are  occa- 
sionally and  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  take  up  the 
baton,  and  direct,  with  be- 
coming gestures,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  others;  girls  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  have  to  take  their  part 
in  this  performance. 

M  Dalcrozc's  scheme  is 
based  mainly  upon  two  principles:  (1) 
the  principle  of  the  accent  marking  the 
first  beat  in  a  measure,  leaving  the  re- 
maining beats  to  possess  the  character  of 
unobtrusiveness ;  and  (2)  the  principle  of 
varying  duration  in  the  elements  of  or 
the  notes  constituting  a  musical  rhythm. 

The  various  forms  of  notes  indicative 
of  sound  values  as  regards  duration, 
represent  the  unitary  forms  or  elements, 
out  of  which  rhythm,  constituting  the 
framework,  or  substantial  factor  of 
music,  is  constructed.  Likewise  do  the 
arm,  leg  and  trunk  movements,  devised 
by  M  Jaques-Dalcrozc,  specifically  sym- 
bolize and  represent  the  unitary  elements 
of  musical  structures.  The  notes,  or 
symbols  of  musical  sounds  recorded  on 
paper,  or  imagined  in  the  consciousness, 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  corre- 
lated to  the  movements  of  arms  and  legs, 
or  vice  versa. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  move- 
ments of  the  arms  correspond  to  the 
beats  of  the  measures  of  the  music,  the 
other  movements  of  the  body  represent, 
analytically,  the  structure  of  the  rhythm, 
actually  and  specifically  indicating  the 
sound  values  of  the  individual  notes 
composing  it,  or,  by  pauses,  making  evi- 
dent the  places  and  influence  of  the  rest 
marks. 

Although  the  exercises  of  rhythmical 
gymnastics  have  no  relation  to  the  move- 
ments of  ordinary  dancing,  a  fact  which 
M  Dalcroze  insists  should  be  rigidly 
l)orne  in  mind,  yet  it  is  undeniably  cer- 
tain that  a  thorough  initiation  into  their 
practice,  by  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  grace  of  bodily  gesture  inevitably 
brought  about  in  the  pupil,  renders  both 


M  Jiqu«»-D»lcroie 


the  physical  and  aesthetic 
systems  more  receptive  of 
the  charms  which  should 
accompany  and  qualify  the 
movements  of  all  dancing. 

Attendance  at  one  year's 
course  of  instruction  may 
give  the  student  a  fair 
grasp  of  these  methods  of 
rhythmical  gymnastics  and 
of  instruction  in  solffcge, 
but  M  Dalcroze  himself 
prefers  that  they  should 
pursue  the  study  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  some- 
what longer  if  possible, 
and  in  this  judgment  he  is 
undoubtedly  correct. 

Monsieur  Jean  d'Udine,  a  former  stu- 
dent under  Dalcroze,  and  now  head 
of  a  school  for  rhythmical  gymnastics 
in  Paris,  writes :  "  With  the  problem  of 
bodily  equilibrium  is  intimately  bound 
up  that  of  the  attractiveness  of  mobility. 
Physical  expression  depends  upon  the 
co-ordination  of  movements.  It  is  by 
their  regularity,  their  precision,  their  full- 
ness in  sustained  quality,  that  we  are  able 
to  give  the  impression  of  gracefulness. 

The  Origin  of  Rb.ytb.mic  Gymnastics 

This  is  the  first  publication  in  the  English 
language,  of  the  new  method  of  rhythmic  gym- 
nastics, which  is  creating  such  great  interest 
abroad.  The  results  of  this  training,  in  young 
or  old,  are  so  remarkable  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  part  of  all  education.  Rhythmic  gym- 
nastics were  originated  by  Monsieur  Jaqucs- 
Dalcroze,  and  have  been  perfected  by  years  of 
effort  at  the  Dalcroze  Institute  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  A  professor  of  music  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  Geneva,  he  is  also  widely  known 
in  Europe  as  a  composer.  The  Dalcroze  Insti- 
tute has  now  been  removed  to  Dresden,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  that  educationally  enter- 
prising city.  Schools  for  its  practice  are  es- 
tablished at  Stuttgart,  Dusseldorf,  Maycnce  and 
other  German  towns.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
academic  institutions  in  London  and  Eastbourne 
in  England,  and  in  Paris.  . 

The  writer  of  the  above  article,  one  of  Eng- 
land's foremost  educators,  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  personal  experience  under  M  Dal- 
croze. Professor  Ingham,  who  conducts  the 
Eastbourne  school,  is  himself  a  remarkable 
man  aud  musician.  Having  taught  for  thirty 
years,  at  sixty  he  entered  London  University  to 
master  the  recent  progress  of  psychology  and 
other  educational  sciences,  and  has  studied  all 
known  methods  in  education.  The  past  season, 
for  the  second  time,  Professor  Ingham  attended 
L  Liberty  Tadd's  Adirondack  summer  school. 
The  Tadd  methods  in  art,  real  manual  training 
and  nature  study,  he  regards  as  fundamental  for 
developing  capacity,  purpose,  energy  and  power- 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Similarly,  Dal- 
croze perfects  the  rhythmic  sense  in  a  manner 
which  promotes  the  grace,  control,  health  and 
strength  of  the  human  organism ;  at  the  same 
time  it  richly  cultivates  the  art  of  musical  ex- 
pression. The  Editor, 
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PHYLLIS 
GOES  A  BANKING 


I HAVE  always  utterly  detested  busi-  envelope.    And  when  I  looked  inside  I 

ness,  and  as  banks,  to  my  mind,  seem  found  that  I  had  some  money  in  each 

the  very  hotbeds  of  business,  I  have  account,  and  my  spirits  arose, 

kept  away  from  them.    It  has  long  been  1  wondered  if  1  had  acted  as  though 

my  theory,  however,  that,  if  only  for  dis-  I  were  used  to  it.    I  recollected  that  J 

cipline,  one  should  do  some  one  thing  had  poked  my  wad  of  money  and  checks 

that  one  rinds  very  hard  or  unpleasant,  into  a  cage  at  a  man.  and  told  him  that 

Therefore,  I  lately  determined  to  keep  I  wanted  half  in  each  account.    Then  he 

an  accurate  tab  on  all  my  expenditures,  asked  me  some  foolish  questions,  and  as 

and  to  open  both  a  checking  and  a  sav-  he  tilled  out  a  blank  he  said,  "  You  know, 

ings  account.    Also,  that  the  discipline  this  really  is  your  job/'  but  I  replied, 

might  l>e  more  severe,  I  determined  to  "  Oh,  you're  doing  very  well."  Now 

go  to  the  bank  alone.  that  I  think  of  it.  perhaps  he  meant  that 

Well,  I  did  it!    Now.  if  there  is  any-  .  for  a  hint — but  I  didn't  take  it,  anyway, 

thing  in  this  world  more  unfriendly  in  At  first  it  was  such  a  bother  to  make 

aspect  than  the  inside  of  a  bank,  I  should  my  checks  out  right.     No  matter  for 

like  to  know  it.    I  never  have  seen  the  what  amount  I  meant  to  make  the  check, 

inside  of  a  jail,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  any  no  sooner  did  I  write  a  date,  but  I  was 

more  gloomy  and  fearsome.  simply  object  struck  by  that  figure,  and 

When  I  opened  the  noiseless  doors  and  1  always  wrote  the  check  to  match  the 

entered  the  still,  clammy  room,  it  looked  date. 

about  a  mile  across  to  where  the  row  of  I  know  one  day  my  sister  wanted  a 

haughty  bank  clerks  stood  behind  their  check  for  five  dollars.    It  happened  to 

gilded  bars,  but  somehow  or  other  I  got  be  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  the  minute 

there  and  found  myself  in  front  of  a  I  saw  "20"  in  neat  figures  at  the  top  of 

pompadoured  creature,  who  said,  before  the  check.  I  wrote  it  in.  in  equally  neat 

I  opened  my  lips:  "The  other  window,  letters,  for  the  amount.    But  it  didn't 

please."  make  any  difference  to  my  sister,  for 

-  How  did  he  know  I  wanted  any  win-  she  said  she  could  spend  twenty  just  as 

dow?    It  was  more  than  I  knew  myself,  easily  as  she  could  five,  so  I  left  it.  You 

I  stepped  across  a  mosaic  pavement,  see,  I  was  so  anxious  to  keep  a  neat  stub 

one  of  those  that  look  like  headcheese,  that  I  never  tore  up  a  check  or  threw  it 

and  I  wished  that  I  might  sink  through  away,  no  matter  how  I  wrote  it.  So, 

it  and  be  done  with  it  all.  naturally,  as  I  made  a  lot  of  them  for 

I  can  never  quite  remember  how  I  more  than  I  intended  to,  my  money  didn't 

did  it,  but  in  time  I  found  myself  outside  last  any  time  at  all,  and  I  had  to  get  my 

the  bank,  with  a  leather-covered  book  allowance  way  ahead  of  time, 

and  a  long,  awkward  pasteboard  thing,  Xow,  although  the  next  time  I  only 

which  I  felt  to  be  a  check  book,  and  a  intended  to  deposit  in  my  checking  ac- 

neat  little  savings  account  book  in  a  stiff  count.  I  hied  me  to  the  bank  again  with 
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my  money  and  all  my  books.  Luckily  no 
canceled  checks  had  been  sent  me  then, 
or  I  probably  should  have  taken  them, 
too. 

I  lined  up  in  front  of  the  window  and 
began  fishing  for  my  things.  1  was 
carrying  one  of  those  big.  stylish  bags, 
and  it  did  seem  as  though  I  had  every- 
thing I  owned  in  it. 

First,  out  came  my  handkerchief,  then 
my  gloves,  then  a  shopping  list  and  some 
samples  and  a  Imttle  of  mint  tablets,  then 
my  keys,  and,  finally,  at  the  very  bottom, 
were  my  banking  books  and  money — all 
of  which  I  placed  in  a  row  on  that  long, 
narrow  counter  in  front  of  the  cages. 
I  never  could  see  why  they  want  to  make 
that  shelf  so  narrow.  You  might  as  well 
have  no  place  at  all  to  put  your  things. 

I  didn't  see  anyone  behind  me ;  in  fact, 
there  wasn't  a  soul  else  there  when  I 
went  in ;  but  people  come  into  a  bank 
so  quietly  you  never  notice  them.  And 
then  I  suppose  it  had  taken  quite  a  while 


to  get  my  stuff  all  out  on  the  counter. 
Anyhow,  pretty  soon  the  caged  pompa- 
dour (he  had  beckoned  me  to  his  win- 
dow or  I  never  would  have  gone  near 
him  after  the  way  lie  had  turned  me 
down  before )  said :  "  Madam,  couldn't 
you  take  your  things  over  to  that  de-^k 
and  make  out  your  blank  there?  You 
are  keeping  others  waiting."  Then  I 
looked  back  of  me,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  a  row  of  men  way  out  to  the 
door. 

My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  a  run 
on  the  bank  or  something,  and  I'd  a  great 
notion  not  to  put  my  money  in,  after  all ; 
so  I  asked  the  pompadour  thing  if  he 
thought  his  bank  was  perfectly  safe.  He 
seemed  sort  of  gruff  and  I  hesitated  for 
a  few  moments.  But  when  I  looked 
around  I  saw  that  none  of  the  men  ap- 
peared worried.  Some  of  them  looked 
awfully  cross,  but  the  most  of  them  were 
just  grinning  like  a  lot  of  silly  cats. 

So  I  told  Pompadour  that  we  had  a 


Then  I  looked  and  uw  an  ordinary  little  man  with  round  rpcctaclca.  who  was  pacing  about  in  a  little 
gracn-carpctcd  paddock  in  the  corner.— Page  20 
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venturesome  streak  in  our  family,  and 
that  I  was  going  to  risk  that  month's 
allowance,  anyhow.  Of  course  T  was 
sort  of  in  fun ;  at  the  same  time.  I  kind 
of  meant  it.  for  I  wanted  him  to  see  that 
when  it  came  to  a  business  deal  I  was 
wide  awake. 

Then  I  gathered  up  my  things  and 
stuffed  them  higgledy-piggledy  into  my 
hag  and  took  them  over  to  a  desk  on  stilts 
and  tried  to  make  out  my  blank.  I 
fumbled  about  and  tried  every  pen 
there,  but  they  were  simply  fierce — either 
too  soft,  or  else  they  spattered.  Now,  I 
simply  can't  abide  a  poor  pen.  so  I  went 
over  to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  cutting 
paper  into  strips  with  scissors,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  fountain  pen. 

I  simply  cannot  describe  the  lofty  look 
he  gave  me,  and  I  didn't  wait  for  him  to 
say  anything,  for  I  could  see  he  was  the 
very  squelchingest  man  in  the  whole 
bank.  I  just  said.  "  Oh,  never  mind.  I  am 
sorry  I  interrupted  your  kindergarten 
exercise,"  and  went  back  and  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  with  the  other  pens. 

Well,  I  fumbled  around  fixing  up  my 
blank,  and  finally  I  went  across  and  asked 
the  pompadour  what  day  of  the  month 
it  was.  He  was  totting  up  a  long  row  of 
figures,  and  he  looked  perfectly  fierce, 
and  without  a  word  pointed  to  a  big  cal- 
endar right  in  front  of  where  1  had  been 
standing.  Of  course  I  ought  to  have  seen 
it  before,  but  1  am  so  accustomed  to  ask- 
ing someone  the  day  of  the  month  or  the 
time  of  day  that  I  never  think  to  look 
for  myself. 

When  T  got  my  blank  all  nicely  made 
out  I  went  to  the  other  window,  because 
I  thought  I'd  show  Mr  Pompadour  that 
he  wasn't  the  only  thing  in  that  bank. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
young  man  in  that  cage  was  absolutely 
idle,  he  pointed  to  a  placard  in  front  of 
him  which  said,  "  Go  to  the  next  win- 
dow." Why  they  have  to  point  at 
things  as  though  you  were  deaf  and 
dumb,  I  never  could  see,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  makes  them  feel  bank-y  and 
important. 

I  could  fairly  feel  that  man's  stony 
stare,  but,  of  course,  after  I  had  glared 
l>ack  at  him,  I  simply  had  to  pocket  my 
pride  and  face  the  pompadour  once  more. 
This  time  he  seemed  a  little  less  frigid, 
and  encouraged  by  this,  I  stuck  my 
money  and  all  my  books  through  his 


window.  He  picked  up  my  nice,  neat 
blank  and  impaled  it  on  a  sharp  wire 
thing,  and  wrote  something  in  my  leather 
book;  then  he  took  my  check  l>ook  and 
asked  why  I  had  brought  that.  I 
said  that  they  were  so  fussy  in  a  bank 
that  you  never  could  tell  what  they  would 
ask  you  for,  so  I  thought  I'd  bring  every- 
thing right  along  with  me.  He  looked 
quite  pleasant  then,  and  ran  his  eye  over 
my  check  stubs,  and  at  the  last  page  he 
frowned  and  said  that  I  had  overdrawn. 
I  said,  Well,  what  of  it,  he  could  tell 
that  I  was  honest,  or  I  wouldn't  have  let 
him  look  in  my  book.  lie  couldn't  seem 
to  decide  whether  to  laugh  or  be  cross 
at  that,  and  then  he  told  me,  with  that 
kindly,  patient  air  that  makes  you  so 
tired,  that  I  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
overdraw  again,  because  the  president 
had  just  made  some  verv  rigid  rules  re- 
garding it.  I  said  :  "  The  President !  What 
has  Taft  to  do  with  this  bank?"  You 
see,  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  impress 
me.  He  said,.  No — he  meant  the  president 
of  the  bank ;  and  he  lowered  his  voice,  as 
you  do  in  church,  and  said  that  he  was 
over  in  the  corner  there  by  the  window. 
Then  I  looked  and  saw  an  ordinary  little 
man  with  round  spectacles,  who  was  pac- 
ing about  in  a  little  green-carpeted  pad- 
dock in  the  corner;  but  I  just  sniffed  and 
said.  "Oh.  him?'  and  then  I  corrected 
myself,  and  said.  "  Oh,  he!"  and  the  two 
exclamations,  without  a  word  between 
them,  made  just  the  silliest  noise — like 
this,  "Oh-him-oh-he!" 

It  was  so  absurd  that  even  the  pompa- 
dour smiled,  and  as  for  me.  1  laughed 
out  aloud.  The  man  in  the  next  cage, 
whom  I  suspected  of  eavesdropping, 
giggled  then,  and  so  it  went  through  the 
whole  room — that  fool  laugh  of  mine. 
You  remember  in  school  how  you  used 
to  say,  "  Pass  it  along."  Well,  that's  the 
way  it  went  through  all  those  cages  and 
pens,  down  to  the  end  of  the  room  to 
the  corner  paddock  where  the  president 
paced.  And  if  he  didn't  blink  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  actually  smile  at  me.  as 
friendly  as  you  please! 

And  now.  for  all  that  I  utterly  detest 
business.  I  believe  that  after  I  get  used 
to  it,  I  won't  mind  going  to  the  bank  half 
as  much  as  I  thought  1  would. 

Still,  the  pompadour  man  was  awfully 
snippy  when  I  asked  him  the  day  of  the 
month. 
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PROBLEM 
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THIS  article  promised  itself  to  be  scientific  baby  experts,  find  their  way 

a  sympathetic  account  of  the  most  down  little  throats  hitherto  hospitable  to 

gracious,  the  most  appealing,  of  all  anything  from  l>eer  to  raw  turnips.  Lit- 

the  charities  under  heaven — that  tender  tie  eyes  and  ears  and  teeth  and  adenoids 

motherhood  extension  which,  reaching  and  tonsils  get  strictly  put  to  rights, 

down  into  the  seething  tenements,  gath-  Bathed,    freshly    clothed,    and  napped 

ers  in  the  hapless  day  orphans,  orphaned  every  day  in  beautiful  little  white  beds, 

by  industry,  and  cares  for  them  beauti-  sunned  and  aired  and  amused  to  just  the 

fully  while  their  natural  mothers  are  at  right  degree,  subjected  to  gentle  compul- 

work.     Locked    into   deserted    rooms,  sion  in  the  matter  of  manners  and  mor- 

tethercd  for  safety  to  bedposts,  or  farmed  als,  anaemic  bodies  plump  out,  infant 
out  in  care  of  more 


or  less  heedless 
tenement  neigh- 
bors, the  wretched 
mites  are  rescued 
to  a  baby  paradise 
where  no  little 
prince  could  hope 
to  pass  a  more 
highly  sterilized 
babyhood  than 
they. 

Consider  the 
perfections  of  a 
properly  organized 
day  nursery.  No 
germ  may  enter  the 
immaculate  pre- 
cincts and  live.  A 
watchful  woman 
physician  stands 
guard  at  the  door 
that  no  incipient 
contagious  disease 
mav  sneak  into  the 
fold.  Milk  of  the 
most  approved 
modification. a  diet- 
wry     planned  by 
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graces  of  the  spirit 
bud  and  bloom. 

Meanwhile  the 
working  mothers, 
bending  over  wash- 
tub  or  whirring 
loom,  ply  their 
tasks  with  easy 
hearts.  The  crtchc 
is  taking  excellent 
care  of  Baby. 

A  heart-warming 
sight  indeed,  a  well- 
ordered  creche. 
(An  ill-ordered 
creche  is  an  abom- 
ination.) Very 
lovely  are  many  of 
these  little  foreign 
blossoms  of  the 
tenements.  Con- 
templating the 
sweet,  clean,  happy 
babies,  the  exceed- 
ing whiteness  of 
the  white  beds,  the 
general  aroma- <>t 
soap  and  good  be- 
havior,  one  feels 
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that  there  at  least  is  a  charity  which 
can  have  no  drawbacks.  Four  hundred 
nurseries  in  America?  Let  us  have  four 
thousand !  If  only  all  the  dear  little  dirty 
babies  of  the  tenements  might  be  gath- 
ered into  day  nurseries  and  properly 
started  in  life ! 

It  was  in  the  heat  of  some  such  ex- 
pansive mood  as  this  that  I  set  out  to 
visit  one  of  the  most  immaculate  of  all 
the  highly  sterilized  day  nurseries  of 
Boston,  the  one  back  of  Chinatown,  in 
unsavory  Tyler  Street.  Fancy  the 
shock  when  I  found  the  nursery  gone! 
Wiped  out !    Abandoned  ! 

Inquiry  developed  that  the  nursery 
had  not  gone  under  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  money  has  simply  been  diverted. 
The  erstwhile  nursery  building  hums 
now  with  the  subdued  activity  of  a  sur- 
gical convalescent  ward  for  children. 
The  little  white  beds  are  occupied  in- 
deed, but  with  little  "  cases  "  getting  over 
minor  operations. 

No.  the  Tyler  Street  day  nursery  was 
not  poor.  It  was  deliberately  sacrificed 
because  its  promoters  became  convinced 
that  it  was  doing  more  harm  than  good! 

From  Tyler  Street  I  proceeded,  so- 
bered, to  one  of  Mrs  Quincy  Shaw's 
chain  of  day  nurseries,  the  one  in  the 
old  North  End.  More  shocks !  It  was 
running,  indeed,  but  of  the  seventy  little 
white    beds    barely    twenty-five  were 


tilled ;  and  over  against  the  gate  stood 
an  angel  with  a  flaming,  fiery  sword 
(which  is  metaphor  for  an  expert 
friendly  visitor),  keeping  guard  lest  any 
enter  to  their  own  hurt. 

Talking  with  the  angel.  I  was  pres- 
ently informed  that  the  more  they  inves- 
tigate, she  and  the  guardians  of  sister 
nurseries,  the  less  are  they  satisfied  with 
the  day  nursery  as  an  adequate  answer 
to  the  family  problems  of  the  poor.  Of 
the  twenty-five  cases  at  present  admitted 
in  North  Bennett  Street,  it  apjKared 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which 
something  better  might  not  conceivably 
have  been  done. 

"  Take  our  star  case,''  said  Miss  Cald- 
well, "  an  Italian  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren. Till  the  father  died  they  had 
never  needed  help.  The  mother  got 
work  in  a  chocolate  factory  dipping 
candies  six  days  in  the  week  from  eight 
to  five,  earning  a  maximum  wage  of 
five  dollars.  Relatives  helped  a  little 
and  the  Associated  Charities  '  chipped 
in  '  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  week.  The  day  nursery  took  the  two 
younger  children  and  fed  the  older  boy 
his  dinner  after  school  until  he  got  too 
big  to  have  it  among  little  tots. 

"  The  mother  has  worked  miracles. 
The  four  have  lived — bathed,  slept, 
cooked  and  eaten — in  a  single  room. 
N  et  there  has  never  been  the  ghost  of 
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a  *  poor  '  smell.  Her  floor  is  clean  enough 
to  eat  off.  She  has  fed  and  clothed  her 
children  economically  and  intelligently. 
She  has  maintained  their  self -respect. 
But  to  do  it  she  has  spent  half  her  nights 
in  washing,  ironing,  scrubhing  or  mend- 
ing. Three  years  of  superhuman  effort 
on  her  part,  and  a  weekly  expenditure  of 
five  dollars  for  the  care  of  her  children. 
Result,  what  ?  Overwork  is  slowly  killing 
the  mother,  while  for  the  lack  of  her  con- 
trol by  day  the  older  boy  is  getting  into 
juvenile  court !  And  that  is  our  star  case." 

By  way  of  getting  a  general  survey 
of  things,  I  next  went  and  bothered  Miss 
Alice  Higgins,  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston.  Erom 
her  I  learned  more  than  I  have  found  it 
convenient  to  credit  to  her  item  by  item, 
among  other  things  some  "of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Tyler 
Street  day  nursery.  She  told  me  how 
they  found  that  the  presence  of  the  nurs- 
ery was  holding  widows  with  little  chil- 
dren in  that  least  desirable  of  Boston 
slums;  how  women  settled  in  fair  com- 


fort in  the  country,  where  their  children 
had  air  and  decent  associations,  were 
coming  into  Tyler  Street  because  of  the 
nursery,  lalxiring  under  the  delusion 
that  they  would  be  richer  in  the  city, 
where  they  could  get  work.  The  work 
they  got  was  in  night  restaurants  you 
wouldn't  want  to  help  any  woman  into. 
Also  it  developed  that  over  in  Syria  the 
Tyler  Street  nursery  was  not  unknown, 
and  ambitious  Syrian  women  were  pack- 
ing up  to  come  to  this  delightful  America 
where  the  child  can  be  dropped  into 
a  sort  of  pound  and  the  mother  is  free 
to  make  good  money  peddling  drawn 
work  on  the  streets. 

These  stories  opened  my  eyes.  The 
movement  which  is  swiftly  spreading 
day  nurseries  from  Maine  to  Elorida  ap- 
peared to  me  suddenly  in  a  new  light. 
I  understood  what  Florence  Kelley 
meant  when  she  said,  "  When  we  Ameri- 
cans boast  of  a  national,  or  state,  or  city 
association  of  day  nurseries,  we  show 
how  little  we  value  the  presence  of  the 
mother  in  the  home." 
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When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  they 
stand,  these  merry-sounding  cre'ches, 
for  a  melancholy  thing — for  hosts  of  de- 
mothered  homes,  for  little  hroods 
cheated  of  mother  love  and  mother 
teaching  for  six  days  of  every  week, 
for  dwellings  left  cold  and  silent  all 
day  and  only  warming  into  semblance 
of  home  comfort  for  a  brief  hour  before 
the  family  tumbles  into  bed  at  night; 
for  so  manv  exhausted  homekeepers 
struggling  to  clean  and  make  and  mend 
for  husband  and  children  after  the  long 
day's  paid  labor  is  done.  Is  this  a  cheer- 
ful picture? 

All  these  centuries  Nature  has  been 
slowly  evolving  the  human  family, 
lengthening  the  period  of  helpless  child- 
hood that  the  human  young  might  be  kept 
long  at  the  mother's  side  in  the  warm  at- 
mosphere of  that  sacred  thing  we  call 
home.  And  here  is  the  swift  evolution 
of  industry  trying  its  evil  best  to  thrust 
the  workingman's  wife  or  widow,  the 
mother  of  the  workingmans  children, 
out  of  her  home  and  into  its  insatiable 
mills.  The  creche  will  take  care  of 
.  rtabv.  Oh,  yes.  Hut  does  any  mother 
among  you  believe  that  hired  nurses  in 
the  creche  can  give  the  swarms  of 
stranger  babies  they  tend  a  tithe  of  real 
mother  love?  No  winder  Jane  Addams 
calls  the  creche  a  "  necessary  evil,"  and 
Mrs  Kelley  declares  the  wages  of  day 
nursery  mothers  earned  at  a  frightful 
social  price. 

Hut  if  industrial  evolution  has  driven 
mothers  away  from  home,  is  the  day 
nursery  to  blame? 

If  no  day  nursery  ever  thoughtlessly 
put  a  shoulder  to  the  industrial  wheel, 
ever  made  it  easier  for  an  able-bodied 
idler  to  force  his  wife  to  support  him, 
ever  tempted  the  wife  of  wage  earner  to 
the  pathetic  blunder  of  trying  to  increase 
the  family  funds,  ever  smoothed  the  path 
of  an  irresponsible  mother  who  prefers 
the  excitement  of  street  peddling  to  stay- 
ing at  home  and  minding  baby — if,  I  say, 
no  nursery  ever  unwittingly  did  any  of 
these  things,  this  article  need  not  have 
been  written. 

Are  the  nurseries  responsible?  Some- 
times, for  a  nerveless  acquiescence  in 
social  enormities  which  they  should  be 
righting  tooth  and  nail. 

If  you  should  make  a  tour  of  the 
nurseries  of  New  York  City,  in  several 


you  would  be  shown  rows  of  the  sweetest 
little  pink  and  blue  bassinets  for  babies 
three  weeks,  two  weeks,  or  even  seven 
days  old.  "  Oh,  how  beautiful !"  you  cry. 
"  I  suppose  you  take  the  wee  things  while 
the  mother  is  getting  her  strength."  On 
the  contrary !  The  wee  things  are  taken 
so  that  the  mothers,  three  weeks,  two 
weeks  or  even  seven  days  past  the  throes 
of  delivery,  may  rise  from  their  beds 
and  ()o  out  to  'work!  (At  least  so  it  is 
explained  by  a  social  worker  who  ought 
to  know.  T should  be  more  than  relieved 
to  have  it  denied.) 

Could  such  a  crime  be  perpetrated  if 
the  nurseries  refused  to  take  new-born 
babes?  No,  without  this  refuge  for  the 
little  ones  the  convalescent  mothers  could 
scarcely  go  out  to  work  so  soon.  But 
they  arc  in  the  clutch  of  grinding  pov- 
erty. They  must  work,  say  the  nursery 
directors.  Hence  it  is  a  charity  to  pro- 
vide these  bassinets. 

Must  work?  In  a  cityful  of  swarming 
charities?  Must  mortgage  their  own 
health,  the  health  of  the  babe  that  should 
be  at  the  breast,  and  how  much  more  the 
health  of  wretched  babes  to  follow?  I 
say  the  charity  which  makes  possible  a 
barbarity  like  this,  instead  of  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  de- 
serves— but  there,  there,  there!  Let  us 
be  moderate.  Let  us  say  we  wish 
these  lady  directors  larger  hearts  or 
livelier  imaginations,  or  longer  social 
sight. 

A  similar  crime  was  very  nearly  per- 
petrated by  a  good-hearted  woman  who 
saw  that  there  was  night  work  for 
women  in  great  cities,  but  that  mothers 
with  little  children  feared  to  leave  their 
babies  alone  in  their  beds.  She  therefore 
conceived  the  idea  of  opening  night 
nurseries,  so  that  more  widowed  mothers 
of  young  children,  more  deserted  or  un- 
supported wives,  might  go  out  at  night  to 
scrub  on  their  knees  the  floors  of  rail- 
way stations,  hotels,  offices,  or  stores, 
leaving  their  babies  to  sleep  safely  in 
care  of  a  hired  nurse. 

Now.  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  was 
that  night  scrubbing  exposes  a  woman  to 
untold  risks  of  insult,  especially  when  it 
carries  her  into  the  region  of  city  railway 
stations ;  it  exposes  her.  too.  to  risk  of 
contagion,  inhaling  as  she  must  the  filthy 
dust  of  public  floors ;  it  lays  her  pecu- 
liarly open  to  the  temptations  of  alco- 
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holism  and  unfits  her  to  perform  nicely 
the  duties  of  a  mother  by  day.  Yet  the 
monstrous  idea  was  seriously  enter- 
tained. We  should  like  our  nursery 
workers  to  be  better  humanitarians  than 
that. 

To  an  outsider  it  seems  that  the 
great  National  Federation  of  Day  Nur- 
series is  dangerously  acquiescing  when 
it  declares  through  its  public  prints  that 
modern  industrial  conditions  are  such 
that  at  least  in  manufacturing  towns  like 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  the  wives 
of  hard-working  men  must  go  into  the 
mills  alongside  their  husbands  that  the 
family  may  live.  And  therefore  day 
nurseries  must  be  provided  in  order  that 
the  women  may  go  to  the  mills  without 
neglecting  the  children. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  these  good  ladies 
that  if  nurseries  are  plenty  more  mothers 
will  go  to  the  mills,  and  that  the  more 
workingmcn's  wives  appear  on  the  pay- 
roll, the  harder  it  will  be  for  the  fathers 
of  families  to  compel  a  wage  on  which 
a  family  can  live? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  mill 
towns  the  largest  contributors  to  day 
nurseries  are  apt  to  be  mill  owners.  I  do 
not  say  they  reason  it  out  cold-bloodedly. 
But  it  is  actually  cheaper  for  them  to 
endow  nurseries  than  to  pay  a  family 
living  wage  to  men.  For  when  the 
wives  work,  too,  they  get  two  pairs  of 
hands  for  nearly  the  price  of  one. 

Does  this  seem  overdrawn?  I  could 
quote  authorities  without  number.  Says 
Jacob  Riis :  "  It  is  an  economic  truth 
that  in  a  community  where  the  men 
work  alone  they  support  their  families; 
where  men  and  women  work  together, 
they  support  their  families;  and  where 
men,  women  and  children  work,  they 
support  the  families  and  no  more.  So 
nothing  is  made,  after  all,  by  having 
women  and  children  work.  Nothing  is 
made  and  much  is  lost.  Their  labor 
lowers  wages  and  wrecks  the  home." 

If  the  day  nurseries  must  make  it 
easy  for  workingmen's  wives  to  work, 
why  not  also  establish  criches  for  dolls 
and  help  the  babies  into  the  mills? 

Ah,  when  it  gets  to  the  children,  we 
have  child  labor  agitation,  child  labor 
laws.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  we  may 
one  day  have  mother  labor  agitation, 
too? 

This  is  not  an  attack  upon  nurseries. 


There  are  nursery  directors  alive  in 
every  nerve  to  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  case,  nurseries  like  that  at  Hull 
House  in  Chicago,  or  the  Fitch  Crdchc 
in  Buffalo,  which  are  completely  under 
the  control  of  charity  organization  so- 
cieties and  have  brought  to  bear  on  their 
cases  the  concentrated  charitable  wis- 
dom of  a  city.  There  are  nurseries 
which  employ  the  time  of  a  trained  social 
worker  to  investigate  *home  conditions 
and  determine  whether  or  not  the  nur- 
sery really  fits  into  the  peculiar  need  of 
each  case.  There  are  nurseries  which 
co-operate  with  every  other  child-saving 
or  family-saving  agency  in  town. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nurseries 
which  declare  themselves  "  too  busy  run- 
ning a  nursery  to  discuss  cases,"  nur- 
series which  advocate  the  policy  of  the 
open  door,  declaring  they  would  rather 
run  the  risk  of  any  number  of  hypo- 
thetical social  injuries  than  that  one  child 
should  be  neglected  or  one  mother  go 
hungry.  Co-operation  is  sometimes  so 
loose  that  a  woman  dismissed  from  one 
nursery  because  she  is  found  to  be  earn- 
ing twenty  dollars  a  week  and  her  hus- 
band a  second  twenty,  may  pass  blithely 
on  to  gull  another  nursery,  secure  in  the 
confidence  that  the  first  matron  will  not 
betray  her.  mK 

When  a  nursery  reports  that  appli- 
cants are  investigated  by  the  matron, 
somebody's  sense  of  humor  is  wanting. 
Investigate?  With  her  arms  full  of 
babies,  her  hands  of  nurses?  Perhaps 
she  does  manage  one  visit  to  each  home. 
But  it  is  the  rare  matron  who  is  suf- 
ficiently trained  to  be  a  keen  social  ob- 
server. And  it  takes  a  keen  eye.  Moth- 
ers seeking  admission  for  babies  are 
quick  to  learn  the  ropes.  And  with 
foreign  standards  of  veracity  to  con- 
sider, even  a  trained  social  worker  mav 
be  put  to  it  to  arrive  at  facts.  One  bril- 
liantly handsome  Syrian  mother  applied 
in  turn  to  five  Boston  nurseries.  At  the 
first  she  was  a  married  woman  with  an 
able-bodied  husband,  at  the  second  un- 
supported, at  the  third  a  deserted  wife. 
She  finally  got  rid  of  baby  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  widow !  With  such  facility  as 
that  to  cope  with,  it  wants  more  than  a 
busy  matron  to  make  sure  things  are 
what  they  seem  and  that  the  nursery  is 
not  doing  positive  harm  by  applying 
wrong  remedies  to  serious  social  ill's. 
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Yet  numbers  of  nurseries  report  no 
investigation  of  cases ! 

Do  you.  want  concrete  examples? 
Here  is  a  nursery  not  guarded  by  a 
flaming  sword.  Comes  a  mother  who 
says  (in  shame)  that  her  husband  is  too 
ill  to  support  her  or  can't  get  work,  when, 
in  fact,  he  won't  try.  Given  an  "  easy  " 
nursery  where  she  may  dump  her  luck- 
less children,  the  shiftless  fellow's  path 
is  clear.  Why  "should  he  work  when 
blessed  with  an  industrious  wife  and 
nurses  to  care  for  the  youngsters  while 
the  mother  is  away?  Suppose  the 
nursery  takes  the  position  that  where 
the  father  won't  work,  the  wife  must 
Suppose  it  wittingly  admits  the  children. 
The  fate  of  the  family  is  sealed :  for  once 
relieve  a  man  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  you  won't  get  him  to  resume  it  in  a 
hurry. 

This  is  an  old  problem  with  nurseries, 
this  of  the  lazy  father.  Some  of  them 
meet  it  courageously  with  a  refusal  to 
encourage  an  able-bodied  idler.  But  too 
many  tender-hearted  directors  find  this 
severe  attitude  unfair  to  the  child. 
"  Our  concern."  say  they.  "  is  with  the 
baby.  At  least  we  can  better  its  lot. 
What  if  the  nursery  does  make  it  easier 
for  some  stalwart  man  to  loll  in  idleness 
while  his  wife  slaves  to  support  him? 
The  nursery  can't  do  everything.  Never 
mind  the  fathers.  Their  day  will  soon 
be  over.  That  of  the  children  is  yet  to 
come.  The  influence  of  the  day  nursery 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  them 
from  following  their  fathers'  example." 

Ladies!  Ladies!  What  are  you 
thinking  of?  Do  you  really  believe  that 
the  influence  of  hired  nurses  and  ma- 
trons will  outweigh  that  of  heredity  and 
parental  example?  Do  you  really  fancy 
you  can  help  a  child  by  destroying  its 
home?  Look  ahead.  You  keep  the 
nursery  child  in  cotton  wool  till  he  is 
past  kindergarten  age.  You  shield  him 
to  a  degree  unnatural  in  his  station  in 
society.  Till  he  graduates  from  the 
nursery  he  knows  nothing  of  the  rough 
life  of  the  street.  Then,  like  a  little  hermit 
crab  without  his  shell,  you  thrust  him 
forth  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  slums. 
You  have  taught  his  graceless  father  to 
loaf  while  his  mother  works  "  out."  So 
now  there  is  no  mother  at  home  to  run 
to,  no  mother  to  interpret  the  happenings 
of  the  street,  no  mother  to  point  a  moral, 


no  mother  to  sympathize  with  childish 
wrongs.  The  youngster  must  bring 
himself  up. 

Do  you  know  that  the  children  of  such 
working  mothers  make  up  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  engage  the  attention 
of  our  probation  officers*  fill  our  juvenile 
reformatories,  and,  later,  our  jails  ?  This 
is  no  bugaboo  story.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  resident  of  Hull  House,  a  probation 
officer,  took  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
family  history  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
delinquent  boys  in  his  charge.  One  hun- 
dred turned  out  to  be  the  sons  of  work- 
ing-out mothers!  Nor  was  this  chance. 
It  is  fully  sustained  by  careful  statistics 
in  Morrison's  Juvenile  Offenders.  Says 
Miss  Lothrop  of  Hull  House  in  an  article 
on  the  future  of  the  nursery  child :  "  The 
working  mother  is  the  most  melancholy 
figure  in  the  working  world,  not  alone 
because  she  is  unskilled  and  ill  paid,  and 
harassed  by  unspeakable  anxieties,  but 
because  the  records  of  the  world  show 
that  her  children  recruit  the  ranks  of 
youthful  delinquents  and  later  of  adult 
criminals." 

Realizing  all  this,  many  day  nurseries 
are  reaching  out  to  keep  control  of  the 
children  after  they  pass  beyond  kinder- 
garten age.  Boys'  clubs,  sewing  and 
cooking  classes  for  older  girls,  represent 
the  conscientious  anxiety  of  far-sighted 
directors  not  to  abandon  nursery  gradu- 
ates to  the  streets.  Clubs  and  classes 
are  capital.  But,  after  all,  a  plain  ordin- 
ary mother  is  better! 

Is  all  this  an  argument  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  nurseries?  A  thousand  times, 
No!  The  day  nursery  lias  its  vitally  im- 
portant place.  Only,  as  Jacob  Riis  says, 
"  It  should  be  for  an  emergency  like  the 
hospital,  never  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
mother  to  go  out  to  work.  She  ought 
not  to!" 

Most  exacting  critics  allege  that  the 
day  nursery  should  confine  itself  to 
three  classes  of  cases — those  in  which 
sickness  has  laid  the  mother  low  or  filled 
her  hands  with  nursing,  or  where  tem- 
porary emergency  has  thrown  the  father 
out  of  work;  cases  of  deserted  wives, 
cases  of  widows.  Everybody  agrees  on 
the  temporary  emergency.  But  here  in 
Boston,  where  at  the  Boylston  Street 
Conference  the  subject  has  been  receiv- 
ing lively  agitation  at  the  hands  of  every 
variety  of  child  expert,  they  are  not  sat- 
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isfied  about  deserted  wives  and  widows. 

The  trouble  with  the  deserted  wife  is 
that  the  husband  too  often  lurks  round 
the  corner  watching.  If  she  gets  her 
child  safely  into  a  nursery,  he  is  likely 
to  sneak  home  and  sit  by  the  fire  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  while  his  wife  sup- 
ports him.  When  a  nursery  has  a 
guardian  angel  she  keeps  shrewd  watch 
for  the  returning  prodigal.  Some 
creches  refuse  the  children  of  a  deserted 
wife  unless  she  will  get  a  legal  separa- 
tion and  decline  to  support  the  man  if 
he  comes  back. 

Even  the  most  scrupulous  of  nurseries 
do  not  refuse  the  children  of  widows. 
But  there  is  a  growing  discomfort  over 
the  fact  that  such  help  is  not  ideal.  Be- 
tween earning  and  attempts  at  home 
keeping,  the  widow  usually  overworks 
and  her  children  lose  infinitely  in  lack- 
ing her  influence.  Looked  at  purely  as 
a  financial  question,  it  is  unsatisfactory. 
There  have  been  cases  brought  before 
the  Boylston  Street  Conference  in  which 
a  day  nursery  was  spending  six  dollars 
for  full  care  of  a  widow's  three  children 
while  the  widow  ruined  her  health  earn- 
ing— four  dollars !  And  even  that  was  not 
clear  gain,  for  she  had  to  buy  cooked 
food  and  readymade  clothing  in  place 
of  cheaper  and  better  things  she  could 
have  made  had  she  been  free. 

Well,  if  the  day  nursery  is  not  satis- 
factory, is  there  anything  better  to  put 
in  its  place?  This  is  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter,  a  question  to  be  settled 
with  the  conscience  of  every  nursery 
director.  If  any  other  existing  agency 
could  do  better  for  the  family  in  ques- 
tion, then  the  nursery  owes  it  to  society 
to  refuse  the  case.  If  a  widow  could  be 
got  into  the  country  where  she  could 
live  cheaper  and  not  work  "  out ;"  if 
relatives  could  be  persuaded  to  help; 


if  a  lazy  husband  could  be  forced  by  law 
to  work;  if  a  deserter  could  be  brought 
back;  if  legislation  needs  clamoring  for; 
then  let  the  nursery  stand  back.  But 
where  the  nursery  is  really  the  best  the 
community  has  to  offer,  then  let  the 
nursery  door  stand  wide.  But  let  us  not 
be  so  pleased  and  satisfied  with  our 
pretty  creches  that  we  have  no  eyes  for 
better  things  to  come. 

A  day  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when 
for  the  best  of  poor  widowed  mothers  a 
better  way  is  found.  Instead  of  paying 
for  the  care  of  the  children  in  day  nur- 
series or  other  institutions  while  the 
mother  earns,  the  money  will  be  paid 
direct  to  the  widow  for  the  care  of  her 
own  children.  In  Australia  they  are 
pensioning  widows  out  of  state  funds. 
The  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New 
York  has  been  subsidizing  good  mothers 
without  husbands  for  thirty-five  years 
past,  and  Dr  Lee  Frankel  testifies  that 
the  result  has  not  been  pauperization. 
In  a  small  way  widows'  pensions  are  al- 
ready a  fact  in  Boston,  though  I  fancy 
no  day  nursery  has  been  persuaded  to 
convert  its  funds  to  such  use.  Some  day 
when  we  get  over  our  unreasoning  terror 
of  "  outdoor  relief,"  we  shall  see  the 
beautiful  economy  of  this — a  mother 
doing  her  own  natural  work  with 
strength  left  over  to  be  a  moral  force 
with  her  children. 

I  mention  widows'  pensions,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  plan  to  be  given  hasty  or 
wholesale  application,  but  because  it 
hints  at  those  things  toward  which  I  be- 
lieve that  every  nursery  director  should 
be  eagerly  looking.  The  children  will 
not  look  half  so  cunning  playing  around 
the  washtub  as  in  the  nursery  paradise. 
But,  after  all,  the  washtub  is  not  such  a 
bad  symbol  of  home. 
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GEORGIAN  A  RICE,  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Anson  and  Emmeline  Pratt, 
had  been  married  some  fifteen 
years,  and  no  one  who  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  acquaintance  could  have 
failed  to  note  that  she  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand.  Indeed,  the  passing 
stranger,  had  he  been  endowed  with  the 
most  rudimentary  perceptions,  might 
have  been  trusted  to  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion. One  saw  at  a  glance  that  this 
forceful,  self-possessed  woman  was  com- 
plete mistress  of  herself  and  of  her  en- 
vironment. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  Georgiana 
had  turned  out  to  be  such  a  capable  man- 
ager was  that  her  mother  had  been  so 
poor  a  one.  Every  other  quality  had 
F.mmeline  Pratt  possessed  to  make  life 
charming  for  her  family — good  taste, 
good  temper,  good  spirits — but  she  had 
never  had  the  ghost  of  a  faculty  as  house- 
keeper. It  did  not  seem  to' Emmeline 
that  her  little  daughter's  embroidered 
frock  was  any  less  a  thing  of  beauty  be- 
cause a  too  impetuous  firecracker  had 
chanced  to  burn  a  hole  in  the  flounce — 
around  at  the  back,  too,  where  nobody 
need  ever  see  it !  That  the  small  Geor- 
giana herself,  aged  six.  was  unable  to  take 
her  mother's  view ;  that,  in  fact,  she  was 
caught  making  an  earnest  though  futile 
effort  to  repair  the  damage  with  her  own 
tentative  little  fingers — this  instance  of 
misguided  zeal  was  fairly  to  be  laid  at 
her  father's  door.  For  Anson  Pratt,  as 
none  could  deny,  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  born  housewife  whom  a 


caprice  of  Fate  had  imprisoned  in  the 
frame  of  a  man.  Small  wonder  that  a 
child  possessed  of  so  shining  an  example 
in  the  one  parent,  and  so  signal  a  warn- 
ing in  the  other,  should  have  made  out  to 
steer  a  straight,  not  to  say  narrow, 
course. 

All  this,  however,  is  neither  here  nor 
there,  since  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  less  the  origin  of  Georgiana's  qualities 
than  their  effect  upon  her  immediate 
family,  and  primarily  upon  that  good 
man  her  husband.  For  be  it  known  that 
well  as  this  admirable  mother  loved  her 
little  brood  of  children,  her  husband  it 
was  that  formed  the  very  pivot  of  that 
energetic,  unswerving  activity  which 
constituted  her  daily  life.  That  David 
should  be  well-fed,'  well-clothed,  well- 
housed  ;  that  his  children  should  grow  up 
a  credit  to  his  name ;  in  short,  that  she, 
Georgiana.  should  prove  in  every  par- 
ticular a  model  wife — such  was  her  rul- 
ing passion. 

Yet.  if  the  root  of  it  all  was  a  sur- 
passing love  for  David,  this  was  some- 
thing so  wrought  into  the  fiber  of  her 
being  that  she  did  not  give  it  much 
thought.  Whoever  stops  to  consider  the 
good  red  blood  that  keeps  his  heart 
going?  What  healthy  person,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  ever  stops  to  remember 
that  he  has  a  heart?  There  it  is,  that 
funny,  lopsided  organ,  pumping  away 
for  dear  life,  literally  for  dear  life,  all 
day  and  all  night;  and  there  at  the  cen- 
ter of  Georgiana's  ceaseless  activity  was 
her  love  for  David.    There  was  no  need 
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of  coddling  it,  no  need  of  making  any 
talk  about  it.  There  it  was ;  and  it  made 
of  life  the  entirely  satisfactory  thing  she 
had  found  it  ever  since  the  day  on  which 
David  had  mustered  courage  to  tell  her 
what  she  had  been  perfectly  well  aware 
of  for  a  month  of  Sundays,  that  he  loved 
her. 

But  Georgiana  was  not  like  her  cousin 
and  special  intimate,  Lucy  Enderby  (she 
that  was  a  Spencer),  who  was  always 
bubbling  over  with  wifely  enthusiasm. 

"  Isn't  Frank  adorable?"  Lucy  had  ex- 
claimed only  the  other  day,  apropos  of  a 
red  rose  she  was  wearing.  For  some 
reason  known  only  to  themselves,  Frank 
kept  her  supplied  with  just  that  kind  of 
rose,  in  season  and  out. 

"  I'm  glad  you  find  him  so,"  Georgiana 
had  replied,  with  becoming  reserve. 
"  But,  you  know,  I'm  not  one  of  the 
adoring  kind." 

"  But  you  adore  David ;  now  you  know 
you  do,  Georgie  dear." 

"  I'm  very  much  attached  to  David,  of 
course.  But — well,  you  know  I'm  not  an 
emotional  person."  And  to  her  credit  be 
it  recorded  that  there  was  no  assump- 
tion of  superiority  in  the  disclaimer. 
She  was  very  much  attached  to  David, 
of  course,  but  he  had  never  struck  her  as 
being  adorable.  Indeed,  to  Georgiana's 
thinking,  the  term  smacked  of  idolatry. 
Her  affair  was  to  do  her  duty  by  David, 
and  no  nonsense  about  it. 

The  cousins  were  sitting  in  the  Rice 
family  library,  so  called  because  of  a  tall 
bookcase,  behind  the  glass  doors  of 
which  were  housed  sets  of  the  classics  in 
elegant  desuetude.  Georgiana  was  a  hand- 
some woman,  handsomer  today  than  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  At  twenty- 
three  her  face  had  seemed  a  trifle  over- 
weighted with  character. 

"  I  declare,"  Lucy  exclaimed,  in  ad- 
miration tinged  with  an  envy  that  no 
playfulness  could  conceal,  "  I  call  it  posi- 
tively deceitful  to  darn  a  tablecloth  so 
that  no  one  would  suspect  there  had  ever 
been  a  hole.  I  wonder  that  your  con- 
science allows  it." 

Georgiana,  however,  was  even  less 
alive  than  usual  to  subtleties  of  this  sort. 
She  had  something  on  her  mind  that 
must  be  disposed  of. 

"  Lucy,"  she  broke  in,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  a  natural  transition  from  one 
subject  to  another,  "  Lucy,  I'm  told  that 


your  Richard  has  been  seen  smoking  a 
cigar." 

"Trust  him  for  that,"  was  the  tran- 
quil rejoinder.  "  It's  just  what  the  silly 
boy  does  it  for — to  be  seen !" 

"  But,  Lucy !  Don't  tell  me  that  you 
are  going  to  let  your  boys  contract  the 
smoking  habit."  There  was  condemna- 
tion in  the  very  phrase. 

"  Oh,  but  that's  something  for  their 
father  to  decide." 

"  Well,  Lucy,  I  must  say  that  I'm  sur- 
prised at  you!"  And  if  the  statement 
had  needed  confirmation,  it  was  not  far 
to  seek  in  the  momentarily  suspended 
needlework.  "  I'm  not  disputing  Frank's 
good  qualities.  Everyone  knows  that  he 
is  an  excellent  husband  and  a  clever  ar- 
chitect and  all  that "— "  all  that  "  migfit 
have  stood  for  some  such  quite  extra- 
neous accomplishment  as  piano  playing 
or  agility  on  the  flying  trapeze — "  but 
you  must  admit  that  smoking  is  a  vice." 

"  Indeed,  but  I'm  not  admitting  any- 
thing of  the  kind !  I  shouldn't  think  it 
polite  to  David;"  this  with  a  touch  of 
gentle  malice. 

"  David  smokes  only  one  cigar  a  day." 
Georgiana  affirmed  loftily,  for  here  was 
something  she  was  really  conceited  about ; 
"  and  he  never  scatters  ashes  on  the 
floor." 

"  Seems  to  me,"  Lucy  ventured,  "  there 
must  have  been  some  adoring  on  foot 
the  time  you  and  David  made  that  com- 
promise. It  was  such  a  sacrifice  for  vou 
both." 

"  It  was  no  sacrifice  for  David.  He 
agreed  to  the  arrangement  only  too  will- 
ingly because  he  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  it.  And  I  will  say  that  he  has  carried 
it  out  to  the  letter." 

"  He  smokes  half  a  one  on  his  way  to 
town,  doesn't  he — and  the  other  half  in 
the  evening?" 

"  Yes,  excepting  when  he  forgets  him- 
self and  finishes  it  in  the  morning." 

"  But  doesn't  he  miss  it  dreadfully 
after  supper?"  Lucy  persisted  as  she 
fastened  her  tippet  and  rose  to  depart. 

"  Yes,  he  does  get  pretty  fidgety,  f 
must  admit.  But  it's  better  than  having 
his  constitution  undermined  and  his  man- 
ners demoralized."  And  as  the  two 
friendly  disputants  parted  company  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  each  was  more  firmly 
entrenched  than  ever  in  her  own  posi- 
tion. 
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How  thankful  Georgiana  was  that  she 
had  had  the  foresight  and  the  resolution 
to  exact  that  promise  of  David  at  the 
very  outset!  She  often  thought  with 
pride  of  his  ready  acquiescence — a  quite 
pardonable  pride,  too,  since  she  was  con- 
scious of  having  acted  solely  for  David's 
best  interests.  And  she  had  so  expressed 
herself  that  she  felt  that  no  reasonable 
man  could  have  refused  her ;  little  dream- 
ing that  the  success  of  her  plea  de- 
pended solely  upon  the  well-established 
truth  that  a  man  m  David's  position 
never  is  reasonable. 

"  I  don't  make  this  a  condition, 
David,"  she  had  said.  "  I  only  ask  it  as 
a  favor." 

And  David  who,  in  his  state  of  mind 
at  that  time,  would  cheerfully  have  re- 
nounced the  use  of  drinking  water,  or 
have  foregone  his  pinch  of  harmless, 
necessary  salt  for  the  term  of  his  nat- 
ural life,  had  said,  "  Yes,  dearest,  I 
promise." 

Having,  then,  espoused  his  best  good 
before  ever  she  had  espoused  the  man 
himself,  Georgiana  proceeded  to  fulfill 
her  marital  obligations,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders.  No  house  in  Dun- 
bridge  was  better  kept  than  hers;  no 
husband  and  children  in  all  the  commu- 
nity were  more  wisely  and  devotedly 
cared  for.  Truly,  David  Rice  had  every 
reason  to  account  himself  a  fortunate 
man. 

Now  not  only  was  David  grateful  for 
the  excellent  wife  that  had  been  ac- 
corded him,  but  as  time  went  by  he  grew 
more  and  more  instant  in  telling  himself 
how  grateful  he  ought  to  be;  a  circum- 
stance which,  had  he  been  of  an  intro- 
spective turn,  might  have  led  him  to 
question  the  spontaneity  of  the  senti- 
ment. 

He  was  a  kind,  shy  man,  just  turned 
forty,  who  had  that  in  common  with  his 
more  aggressive  helpmeet,  that  his  chief 
aim  in  life  was  to  do  his  duty  by  his  fam- 
ily. Politics  did  not  interest  him,  nor 
theology,  nor  modern  science,  then  in  its 
adolescence ;  while  what  is  known  as  con- 
viviality was  as  foreign  to  his  retiring 
nature  as  battle,  murder  and  sudden 
death. 

He  was  in  the  real  estate  line,  and  such 
was  his  prowess  in  the  matter  of  titles, 
conveyances,  injunctions  and  what  not, 
and  such  his  reputation  for  scrupulous 


honesty,  that  much  business  came  his 
way,  first  and  last. 

Now  it  clianced  that  on  a  certain  af- 
ternoon in  early  spring  Georgiana  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  full  exercise  of 
her  housewifely  authority,  having  the 
dining  room  set  to  rights  after  a  severe 
dispensation  of  spring  cleaning  and 
carpet  turning.  Mrs  Lufkin,  her  mouth 
full  of  tacks,  was  still  on  her  knees, 
grubbing  after  possible  oversights;  cook 
and  housemaid  were  shoving  ponderous 
pieces  of  black  walnut  about;  while 
Georgiana  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
proceedings,  lest  a  stray  nail  head  or 
scrap  of  thread  should  elude  Mrs  Luf- 
kin, or  lest  the  middle  of  the  sideboard 
should  get  pushed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  middle  of  Grandma  Rice's 
portrait — that  portrait  which  Robert 
Pratt,  Georgiana's  irreverent  brother, 
had  accused  of  having  been  painted  with 
a  flatiron.  Of  course,  as  everybody 
knows,  you  can't  paint  an  oil  portrait 
with  a  flatiron ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Grandma's  hand,  with  its  incredibly 
tapering  fingers,  certainly  did  have  the 
appearance  of  pie  paste  at  the  rolling- 
pin  stage  of  its  development 

Just  as  the  six-barreled,  silver-plated 
caster  had  achieved  a  position  exactly 
under  Grandma's  wedding  ring,  the 
sound  of  David's  latchkey  sent  an  elec- 
tric thrill  through  Georgiana's  veins. 
Her  heart  had  been  set  upon  getting  the 
job  done  before  David  got  home,  and 
done  it  was ;  so  that,  ambition  being  thus 
appeased,  the  heart  in  question  found 
itself  free  to  thrill  as  electrically  as  it 
would. 

"  Well,  David,"  was  the  cheerful 
greeting,  as  she  met  him  in  the  front 
hall — for,  guiltless  of  adoration  as  she 
believed  herself  to  be,  Georgiana  was 
quite  as  punctilious  as  Lucy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  welcoming  her  husband  home — 
"  well,  David,  the  carpet's  down,  and 
you  icill  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  have  supper  in  the  dining  room. 
We've  got  a  power  of  work  done  since 
morning,  Mrs  Lufkin  and  I." 

"  I'll  warrant  you  have,"  he  answered, 
with  a  somewhat  forced  enthusiasm,  for 
David  was  not  feeling  quite  himself  this 
evening.  The  worst  of  Georgiana  was 
that  you  never  dared  stand  out  against 
her.  When  she  demanded  admiration — 
not  for  herself,  dear,  no!  but  for  a  good 
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job  done — you  trumped  it  up  at  any 
cost,  even  at  that  of  scrupulous  veracity. 

"  Yes,"  she  reiterated  briskly.  "  We've 
got  that  carpet  all  turned  and  down.  It's 
as  good  as  new." 

"  Well,  I  call  that  pretty  smart,"  was 
David's  dutiful  rejoinder  as  he  made  for 
the  staircase. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  David.  Come  and 
look  at  it  before  the  daylight  goes." 

It  was  a  good  firm  Kidderminster, 
which  had  worn  like  iron.  Being  how- 
ever but  a  mortal  fabric,  after  all,  the 
exposed  side  of  it  had  succumbed  to  ad- 
versity in  the  shape  of  sundry  stains  and 
fadings  out,  which  had  long  rendered  it 
an  eyesore  to  the  mistress. 

"  There !"  was  Georgiana's  confident 
challenge.  "  Wouldn't  you  say  that  was 
a  brand  new  carpet?" 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  David  testified  truth- 
fully. "  I  never  should  know  it  for  the 
same  carpet." 

Nor  would  anyone  else  have  surmised 
its  identity.  From  a  dull  red  surface, 
with  a  straggly  pattern  of  unobtrusive 
yellow,  it  had  become  an  uncompromis- 
ing yellow,  sparsely  decorated  with  red ; 
from  an  inoffensive  groundwork,  which 
no  one  ever  noticed,  it  had  turned  (in 
more  senses  than  one)  into  a  staring  ap- 
parition that  hit  the  eye,  relentless  as  a 
sand  storm. 

David  could  remember  how  they  had 
chosen  that  carpet  together,  he  and 
Georgiana,  fifteen  years  ago;  he  recalled 
the  air  of  competency  with  which  his 
young  wife  had  examined  the  warp  and 
the  woof  of  it,  testing  its  quality,  ap- 
praising its  value.  Georgiana's  judg- 
ment had  been  justified  in  this  as  in 
other  instances.  David  had  never  had 
any  fault  to  find  with  the  carpet — nor 
with  Georgiana  cither,  as  he  would  have 
assured  himself,  had  he  been  capable  of 
raising  such  a  question.  All  the  more 
was  this  revelation  of  the  underside  of 
that  particular  carpet  a  distinct  shock. 
It  was  like  discovering  concealed  hos- 
tility in  a  familiar  friend;  one  couldn't 
tell  what  might  happen  next. 

He  turned  away  with  rather  a  spirit- 
less air,  which  his  wife  failed  to  observe. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  making  David 
comfortable  to  perceive  how  uncomfort- 
able he  really  was.  On  this  occasion 
she  detached  her  mind  from  the  matter 


in  hand  long  enough  to  call  out,  "  Don't 
forget  to  brush  your  coat,  David!"  but 
not  long  enough  to  notice  that  David  did 
not  answer.  And  David  mounted  the 
stairs  with  dragging  steps,  wishing  that 
he  might  be  let  off  this  once. 

Early  in  their  married  life  this  fortu- 
nate husband  had  learned  that  his  wife 
could  not  understand  how  a  man  could 
put  on  his  coat  without  brushing  it,  and 
although  there  was  almost  always  some- 
thing he  would  rather  do  than  brush  his 
coat,  he  had  a  very  well-defined  impres- 
sion that  it  would  be  quite  too  dreadful 
to  be  the  sort  of  man  Georgiana  could 
not  understand. 

As  he  stood  a  few  minutes  later  in  the 
waning  light  and  feebly  plied  a  stiff 
whisk  broom  of  Georgiana's  providing, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  sickly  longing — for 
what  he  could  not  have  said.  Not  for 
that  cigar  which  he  had  improvidently 
smoked  in  the  morning — he  felt  curi- 
ously indifferent  about  that;  not  for  the 
pleasant  red  carpet  whose  face  he  was 
never  to  see  again ;  not  even  for  the  wife 
of  his  youth  who  had  made  him  forget 
carpets  and  eschew  cigars,  for,  bless 
you !  she  hadn't  changed  a  mite  in  all 
these  years.  A  good  wife  she  had  been 
to  him,  if  she  had  made  him  toe  the  mark 
a  bit;  and  at  this  point  the  stiff  whisk- 
broom  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  he 
became  aware  that  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  have  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
Yes,  a  good  wife  Georgiana  had  been  to 
him.  Should  he  ever  see  her  again,  he 
wondered  vaguely  as  he  staggered  across 
the  room  to  the  big  four  poster,  trailing 
the  coat  by  one  sleeve  behind  him.  The 
bed  looked  inviting;  he  wished  lie  could 
remember  how  you  set  about  it  to  get 
aboard.  Oh,  yes;  this  way.  And,  with 
a  sudden  lurch,  he  tumbled  over  upon 
the  immaculate  counterpane,  which  had 
never  before  been  so  profaned,  and  lay 
there  shivering  and  telling  himself  that 
Georgiana  was  a  good  wife. 

And  when  the  last  tack  had  been  ap- 
parently eaten  by  Mrs  Lufkin,  and  the 
last  dining  room  chair  had  found  its 
exact  position  in  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  when  the  children  had  been  gath- 
ered in  from  play  and  tidied  up — not 
without  careful  scrutiny  of  that  elusive 
spot  in  behind  the  ears,  which  no  child 
ever  voluntarily  scrubbed — Georgiana 
went  to  her  own  room  to  change  her 
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dress,  all  unprepared  for  the  shock  which 
awaited  her. 

On  the  doorsill  she  halted,  rigid  with 
horror  at  the  sight,  not,  alas !  of  her  pros- 
trate lord,  but  of  her  desecrated  coun- 
terpane. 

"  David !"  she  cried.   "  Your  boots !" 

That  purely  automatic  protest  of  the 
outraged  housekeeper  was  scarcely  ut- 
tered, however,  than  she  had  grasped  the 
situation.  There  lay  David,  his  eyes 
closed,  shivering  miserably,  but  still 
clinging  to  the  sleeve  of  the  coat  which 
hung  limply  over  the  side  of  the  bed; 
while  on  the  floor,  a  few  feet  away,  lay 
the  whisk  broom,  eloquent  witness  to  the 
effort  he  had  made  in  his  extremity  to  do 
her  behests. 

Georgiana's  heart  smote  her  at  the 
sight,  but  she  did  not  flinch.  Now,  if 
ever,  there  must  be  no  weakening.  David 
was  ill,  apparently  very  ill ;  he  must  be 
got  into  bed;  Bobby  must  run  for  the 
doctor;  Maggie  must  fetch  the  hot  water 
bottle ;  cook  must  have  supper  served  for 
the  children ;  nurse  must  come  down  and 
keep  the  younger  ones  quiet;  and  John, 
man  of  all  work,  mustn't  go  home  for  the 
night  until  they  made  sure  there  was 
nothing  the  doctor  wished  him  to  do.  It 
was  like  the  winding  of  a  well-regulated 
clock. 

Not  that  Georgiana  could  have  put  it 
fancifully  like  that.  It  was  grim  reality 
to  her.  David  was  ill,  ill  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  David  might  die.  But 
she  held  it  at  arm's  length,  that  thought; 
not  an  inch  would  she  yield  to  its  impor- 
tunity. For  Georgiana  was,  first  of  all, 
mistress  not  only  of  her  own  actions,  but 
of  her  own  emotions  as  well. 

The  sick  man  roused  sufficiently  to  be 
got  into  bed  before  the  doctor  arrived, 
but  almost  instantly  he  sank  back  into 
that  half  torpor  which  had  overpowered 
him  at  the  o;...set.  And  so  the  doctor 
found  him. 

The  malady  was  pronounced  to  be  an 
attack  of  influenza,  a  virulent  form  of 
which  was  going  the  rounds  ;  "  la  grippe  " 
they  called  it  over  in  France.  A  hazard- 
ous customer  at  best.  Never  any  telling 
what  turn  it  might  take.  The  stupor 
might  last  all  night,  or  fever  might  set 
in.  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  pains  in 
the  back  and  in  the  bones.  The  patient 
might  be  in  for  a  pretty  tough  siege  of 
it.  i  r  tin-  thing  might  peter  out  in  a 


few  hours  into  a  heavy  cold  in  the  head. 
Mrs  Rice  wouldn't  have  a  nurse?  Very 
well,  then.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  her 
own  match  in  that  line.  Better  lie  down, 
though,  on  the  couch  over  yonder  when 
she  got  the  chance  She  had  probably  a 
wakeful  night  before  her.  And  now, 
good-night,  good-night.  And  the  doctor 
was  off. 

Well,  Georgiana  told  herself,  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  David  after 
all  but  influenza,  and  thank  heaven  there 
was  no  need  of  calling  it  by  the  ghastly 
name  those  excitable  Frenchmen  scared 
themselves  with. 

She  sat  beside  her  patient,  her  fingers 
at  his  wrist,  noting  each  smallest  varia- 
tion in  the  pulse,  until  she  heard  the  chil- 
dren on  their  way  to  bed.  Upon  which 
she  stepped  to  the  chamber  door  and 
kissed  them  good-night,  charging  them  to 
say  their  prayers  to  nurse. 

Then,  when  a  bowl  of  cracked  ice  had 
been  prepared,  and  the  spirit  lamp  made 
ready;  when  John  had  fetched  the  pre- 
scription; when  the  entry  lights  were 
turned  down  and  all  the  household  pre- 
sumably wrapped  in  that  slumber  which 
the  responsible  head  must  so  frequently 
forego,  Georgiana  permitted  herself  to 
think  of  her  own  comfort. 

Taking  off  her  gown  and  slipping  into 
a  fresh  white  dressing  sack,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  brush  out  her  hair,  which  was 
long  and  abundant  and  inclined  to  curl. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  the  barom- 
eter those  locks  had  to  be  sternly  coerced 
before  they  would  lie  flat,  as  well-con- 
ducted hair  ought  to  do.  She  was  about 
to  subject  them  to  severely  repressive 
measures  when  a  slight  movement  over 
in  the  great  four-poster  gave  her  pause. 
Swiftly  she  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
beside  the  patient,  watching  for  a  sign. 

He  did  not  move  again  at  once,  but  she 
was  quick  to  perceive  that  the  stupor  was 
yielding.  She  seated  herself  beside  the 
ijed,  quietly  alert.  How  thankful  she 
was  that  this  privilege  of  service  was  all 
hers ;  that  she,  and  she  alone,  held 
David's  welfare  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand !  Never  had  she  felt  more  ade- 
quate, more  truly  equal  to  an  emergency. 

As  she  sat  there,  wrapped  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  high  mission,  David 
moved  again,  and  instantly  she  was  at 
attention.  The  room  was  mostly  in 
shadow.    A  single  gas  jet  illumined  the 
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white  figure  of  the  watcher,  the  strenu- 
ous, capable  face,  the  billowing  hair  that 
was  making  the  most  of  its  little  holi- 
day. 

Suddenly,  David  opened  his  eyes, 
which  looked  unnaturally  large.  Was  it 
because  the  outline  of  the  face  merged 
into  the  circumambient  tract  of  pillow? 
Or  was  it  that  some  sentiment  of  won- 
der or  admiration  had  set  them  wider 
open  than  usual  ?  Presently  he  spoke,  in 
a  low,  awestruck  tone. 

"I  see,''  he  murmured.  "I  see;  you 
are  an  angel." 

This  tribute,  though  superficially  flat- 
tering, smacked  too  much  of  adulation 
to  be  altogether  pleasing  to  its  object. 

"  There,  there,  David,"  she  admon- 
ished, "  you'd  better  not  talk."  And  as 
she  leaned  toward  him  her  hair  fell  over 
on  either  side  of  her  face.  She  essayed 
to  gather  it  back. 

"No,",  he  begged,  "leave  it  be." 
Then,  with  a  remote,  puzzled  speculation 
in  his  eve,  "  My  wife  had  hair  like  that." 

"Your  wife?"  she  echoed.  "Why, 
David!  Don't  you  know  me?  It's  I, 
Georgiana." 

"  Yes,"  he  assented  gravely.  "  Georgi- 
ana. That  was  her  name.  A  good 
woman.  Mind  you,  I'm  not  finding  any 
fault  with  Georgiana." 

Finding  fault  with  her?  She  should 
rather  think  not!  When  had  he  ever 
found  fault  with  her?  What  occasion 
had  she  ever  given  him?  And,  patiently 
disengaging  the  errant  locks,  which  he 
had  begun  fingering  dubiously,  she  es- 
sayed again  to  gather  them  up.  Where- 
upon he  broke  out  with:  "  Let  that  be; 
let  that  be !  Georgiana  was  always  stick- 
ing it  up  so  you  couldn't  half  see  it!*' 

"  Do  you  like  it  better  down  ?"  she 
asked,  with  unwonted  indulgence. 

"Of  course  I  do!"  adding  irritably, 
*'  Georgiana  could  never  let  well  enough 
alone." 

Troubled  and  perplexed,  she  let  her 
hair  down  again. 

"  There,  David,"  she  said  soothingly. 
"  I  am  Georgiana,  and  I  am  letting  my 
hair  be  just  the  way  you  like  it.  But," 
and  here  spoke  the  responsible  sick  nurse, 
"you  must  keep  your  arms  covered  up, 
or  you'll  take  cold." 

The  familiar  tone  of  authority  seemed 
to  disquiet  him. 

"  No,"  he  protested  anxiously.  "  You're 


not  Georgiana.  You're  ortly  frying  to 
bulldoze  me!" 

"  To  bulldoze  you  ?  David !  What  do 
you  mean  ?"  An  ominous  misgiving  had 
assailed  her,  and  no  wonder;  for  that 
ugly  word,  as  Georgiana  knew  it,  stood 
for  nothing  short  of  the  intimidation  of 
negro  voters  in  the  South ! 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  made  to  do 
things,"  he  declared.  "  I've  had  enough 
of  it" 

"But,  David!"  she  remonstrated,  in 
keen  distress,  "  I  never  ask  you  to  do 
anything  that  is  not  for  your  best  good." 

"  There !  Now  you  are  talking  just 
like  Georgiana,"  he  fretted.  "  I  wish 
you'd  go  away." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  want  Georgiana 
here  beside  you,  now  when  you  are  ill?" 
There  was  a  sharp  physical  pain  at  her 
heart  as  she  held  her  breath  for  the 
answer. 

"  No,"  he  insisted  stubbornly.  "  I  want 
a  little  peace."  And  at  the  word,  the 
very  edifice  of  her  life,  sapped  already  by 
that  insidious  misgiving,  came  tumbling 
about  her  ears. 

He  wanted  a  little  peace.  He  didn't 
want  Georgiana.  It  was  impossible  to 
misapprehend  the  animus  of  his  speech. 
With  all  due  allowance  for  fever,  for 
delirium,  it  was  an  arraignment,  and 
Georgiana  did  not  for  a  moment  deceive 
herself. 

David  had  subsided  again ;  his  eyes 
were  closed,  his  breath  came  evenly,  but 
the  fever  was  still  upon  him. 

Quietly,  efficiently,  she  tended  him. 
She  gave  him  his  drops,  she  bathed  his 
brow;  from  time  to  time  she  refilled  the 
hot  water  little,  or  shifted  the  pillows  to 
give  him  case.  Rut  all  the  while  her  lips 
were  set  in  a  thin  straight  line  of  en- 
durance, and  those  fine  brows  of  hers, 
drawn  to  a  poignant  angle,  made  dark 
the  eyes  where  gleamed  a  really  tragic 
light. 

And  when  she  had  exhausted  her  re- 
sources and  David  seemed  at  last  to  be 
resting  quietly  she  arose  and,  fetching  a 
ribbon,  tied  the  ret>ellious  hair  back,  just 
enough  to  keep  it  out  of  her  eyes,  but 
not  enough  to  trouble  David.  And  then 
she  returned  to  her  post  and  sat  there, 
seeking  to  measure  the  wreckage  of  her 
house  of  life. 

"  You're  not  Georgiana.  You're  only 
trying  to  bulldoze  me."    This  was  wha't 
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her  fifteen  years  of  confident  endeavor 
had  come  to ;  this  was  the  upshot  of  her 
tireless  devotion — tireless,  but,  alas!  too, 
too  despotic.  "  I've  had  enough  of  it. 
I  want  a  little  peace." 

She  faced  her  defeat  as  she  would 
have  faced  capital  punishment  had  she 
been  put  to  that  scarcely  more  discon- 
certing test.  She  had  not  made  him  com- 
fortable; she  had  not  made  him  happy. 
In  vain  did  she  tell  herself  that  this  out- 
break of  David's  was  but  the  meaning- 
less vagary  of  fever.  It  was  an  arraign- 
ment, pronounced  today  for  the  first 
time,  but  which  had  been  years  coming  to 
utterance.  It  was  the  perfect  natural- 
ness, the  homely  truth  of  David's  phrase- 
ology that  carried  conviction. 

44  Georgiana  could  never  let  well 
enough  alone." 

Yes,  she  had  bulldozed  him;  she  had 
tyrannized  over  him,  though  always  for 
his  best  good  as  she  understood  it. 
Without  a  qualm,  she  had  seen  him 
"  fidget "  for  that  second  cigar  which 
she  had  pledged  him  to  forego;  like  the 
veriest  marplot  she  had  frowned  upon 
such  small  lapses  of  conduct  as  con- 
flicted with  her  own  ideas  of  propriety. 
No  genial  disregard  of  meal  hours  had 
there  ever  been  for  David;  no  romping 
with  the  children  beyond  limits  set  of 
time,  of  place,  of  decorum ;  no  dozing 
over  his  paper  into  the  small  hours,  and 
creeping  up  to  bed,  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
like  any  dissipated  young  blade.  What 
coercion  she  had  practiced  in  the  matter 
of  muddy  boots,  of  indiscreet  neckties,  of 
sensational  literature! — the  works  of 
Mrs  South  worth  and  her  school  had  a 
fatal  fascination  for  David. 

With  few  words  her  ascendancy  had 
been  established,  for  Georgiana  was  no 
termagant.  A  look,  an  inflection  of  the 
voice,  had  sufficed.  But  in  all  those  hard 
and  fast  ordinances  of  hers  no  slightest 
allowance  had  been  made  for  differences 
of  temperament,  for  differences  even  of 
conviction.  Unwittingly,  perhaps,  she 
had  played  upon  David's  love  for  her,  if 
love  indeed  it  could  still  be  called ;  she 
had  played  U|ion  the  too  pliable  nature, 
the  too  sensitive  conscience,  of  a  good 
man,  and  held  him  subject  to  her  arbi- 
trary will.  That  she  had  not  forfeited 
his  allegiance,  that  his  loyalty  had  never 
swerved,  was  no  credit  to  her.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  man  himself,  the  quiet. 


unpretentious  man  who  would  have  given 
his  heart's  blood  in  her  defense,  but  who 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  defend  himself.  . 
Her  rights  had  been  secure  in  his  keep- 
ing, but  never  had  he  deemed  his  own 
rights  worth  maintaining. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  and  Georgiana 
kept  her  post  beside  the  bed,  ministering 
from  time  to  time  to  the  patient's  needs, 
marking  every  least  change  in  his  aspect 
or  condition,  she  felt  no  doubt  whatever 
of  his  ultimate  recovery,  of  her  own 
ability  to  pull  him  through.  All  the  rest 
had  been  a  mistake,  a  lamentable,  an 
egregious  mistake.  But  here,  in  her  bat- 
tle with  the  enemy,  she  was  in  her  full 
rights,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  she 
doubt  a  triumphant  issue. 

The  little  flame  of  fever  had  quickly 
burnt  itself  out ;  only  the  ashes  of  it 
rested  upon  him.  holding  him  in  a  stupor 
that  was  not  really  sleep.  Then,  toward 
morning,  a  change  came,  a  change  for 
the  better,  and  Georgiana  perceived  that 
it  was  to  be  a  light  case  after  all.  Tt  was 
not  to  be  granted  her  to  play  providence 
here  where  she  had  so  long  played  petty 
tyrant.  Well,  that  was  part  of  her  penalty. 

Scarcely  had  the  thought  taken  shape 
in  her  mind  than  she  recognized  its  self- 
ishness. In  the  mingled  exaltation  and 
self-abasement  of  her  mood,  a  strange 
clearness  of  vision  had  supervened,  and 
she  was  merciless  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
Yes.  a  moment  ago  she  would  have  been 
willing  that  David  should  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  the  easement  she  could  give ;  she 
would  have  welcomed  peril  of  death, 
strong  in  the  faith  that  she,  forsooth, 
should  be  permitted  to  avert  it. 

Such  searching  self-knowledge  might 
well  have  turned  to  morbidness  in  a 
mind  of  less  vigor  and  inherent  sanity 
than  Georgiana's.  But,  already,  while 
the  ruins  of  her  house  of  life  lay  about 
her,  she  was  gathering  her  forces  for  a 
rebuilding.  And  no  possible  flaw  in 
method  or  material  must  be  allowed  to 
escape  the  builder. 

Just  at  sunrise  David  opened  his  eyes, 
and  lay  there  gazing  at  her  with  full  in- 
telligence. 

"  Why,  'tis  you,"  he  said,  in  a  per- 
fectly natural,  matter-of-fact  voice. 
"  Do  you  know,  I  thought  it  was  an 
angel?'' 

She  leaned  forward  and  took  from  J 1 1  s 
forehead  a  handkerchief  which  sIk  had 
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kept  moistened  with  cologne.  As  she 
sprinkled  it  afresh  a  pleasant  smile 
crossed  his  face. 

"  The  angel  never  would  have  thought 
of  doing  that,"  he  said. 

Ah,  the  ineffable  balm  of  that  little 
speech,  so  characteristic,  too,  of  David. 
He  did  love  cologne;  he  always  had. 
And  never  once  in  all  these  years  had 
she  let  the  supply  run  out.  How  many 
hundred,  how  many  thousand  times  had 
she  seen  him  lift  the  slender  green  bottle 
from  its  lacquer  stand  and  sprinkle  a 
few  drops  on  his  pocket  handkerchief — 
always  a  fresh  handkerchief,  right  under 
his  hand.  It  had  been  the  finishing  touch 
to  his  toilet.  He  had  never  bought  a 
bottle  of  cologne  himself,  nor  had  he 
ever  expressed  any  surprise  at  the  inex- 
haustible supply.  He  had  taken  it  for 
granted,  as  he  had  taken  for  granted 
other  good  things  of  his  wife's  providing, 
could  she  but  have  recalled  them  for  her 
consolation.  But  now  he  said,  with  a 
pleased  smile  (and  it  crossed  her  mind 
that  he  had  not  once  smiled  upon  the 
angel),  "The  angel  never  would  have 
thought  of  doing  that." 

As  she  readjusted  the  handkerchief 
very  skillfully,  that  no  stray  drop  should 
go  trickling  down  his  face,  the  smile  of 
satisfaction  broadened. 

"Did  I  call  you  an  angel,  last  night?" 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  adding,  with  com- 
mendable modesty,  "  wasn't  it  a  funny 
mistake  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  was  the  hair,"  he  mused. 

"  It  must  have  been,"  she  agreed 
meekly. 

"  And  the  white  sack.  You  always 
look  so  pretty  in  white,  and  with  your 
hair  down." 

"  I  suppose  angels  can  dress  that  way 
all  the  time,"  she  observed,  conscious  of 
an  unreasoning  pang  of  jealousy. 

"  Like  as  not ;  only — you  wouldn't  care 
what  they  wore." 

"  And  why  not?"  she  queried,  with 
quick  solicitude;  for  she  could  not  but 
regard  that  angel  in  the  light  of  a  dan- 
gerous rival. 

"  Why  not  ?  Why,  I  suppose,"  and  he 
touched  her  hand,  diffidently,  "  I  suppose 
because — you  wouldn't  be  in  love  with 
them." 

Poor  Gcorgiana!  In  all  their  court- 
ship she  had  heard  no  word  so  sweet  as 
th;ii;  in  all  their  married  life  her  heart 


had  not  so  melted  within  her!  With  a 
sob  that  was  little  short  of  "  emotional," 
she  sank  to  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and 
as  David  lifted  a  deprecating  hand,  she 
drew  it  to  her  and,  hiding  her  face  beside 
him,  she  burst  into  tears,  genuine,  heart- 
felt, delicious  tears. 

The  sun  had  got  clear  of  the  morning 
vapors,  and,  finding  the  town  still  asleep, 
could  hit  upon  nothing  better  to  do  than 
send  one  of  his  brightest  rays  straight 
across  that  quiet  chamber,  till  it  touched 
the  tousled  hair. 

And  David,  lying  perfectly  still,  and 
feeling  those  wonderful,  warm  tears 
upon  his  hand,  began  remembering  the 
words  he  had  said  in  his  delirium.  And 
a  strange,  new  masterfulness  entered  into 
him.  He  had  owned  the  truth  at  last, 
owned  it  to  himself,  owned  it  to  Gcorgi- 
ana. And  there  she  was  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  like  any  weak,  soft-hearted 
woman  of  them  all,  and  hot  tears  were 
wetting  his  hand !  Well,  well,  he  should 
not  stand  in  awe  of  Georgiana  any  more ; 
but  ah,  how  he  would  love  her! 

After  a  while,  as  the  sobs  subsided,  he 
extended  his  other  hand,  and,  laying  it 
on  the  charmingly  disheveled  head,  he 
said  musingly,  yet  with  the  faintest  thrill 
of  lingeringsclf-gratulation  on  the  words, 
"  No,  you  wouldn't  be  in  love  with  an 
angel,  Georgiana !" 

And  Georgiana  lifted  her  head,  and, 
turning  upon  him  a  look  of  radiant  as- 
surance, she  said,  with  just  a  trace  of  her 
old  decision  of  accent,  "  David,  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  one  thing." 

It  was  a  severe  test  to  put  upon  a  sick 
man,  but  he  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  crisis.  If  he  was  ever  really  to  assert 
himself,  if  lie  was  ever  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  a  happy  accident,  now  was  the 
time  to  do  it. 

Summoning  every  shred  of  courage 
that  a  life  of  benevolent  assimilation  had 
left  him,  he  replied  firmly:  "I  don't 
know  about  that,  Gcorgiana.  I  can  make 
no  promises  if  they  are  against  my  better 
judgment." 

For  an  instant  she  was  taken  aback, 
but  for  an  instant  only.  Then  a  wave  of 
strong  approval  crossed  her  face,  leaving 
it  clarified,  subdued  if  you  like,  but  inde- 
scribably appealing,  as  she  said:  "  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  from  now  on  you 
will  smoke  just  as  many  cigars  a  day  as 
yon  think  best!" 
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Twenty 

A  star  is  the  brighter, 
A  pearl  is  the  whiter, 
A  song  is  the  clearer, 
A  dream  is  the  dearer, 
A  rose  is  the  siveetcr, 
A  life  the  completer, 
And  lore  is  more  plenty- 
For  Edith  is  twenty. 


With  Flowers 

Old  Father  Time  presents  a  year — 
A  birthday  box  of  golden  hours; 

And  one  ivho  holds  you  doubly  dear 
May   surely   crown    that   gift  with 
flozvers. 


On  Your  Birthday 

(By  telegraph.) 
Accept  love 
(See  above); 
New  dress 
(By  express); 
Soon  back. 
(Signed) 
Jack. 

(I  win  bet — 
Did  not  forget.) 


A  Posy 

*  /  send  this  little  posy  for  a  greeting  to 
my  dear, 

(Though  posies  seldom  blossom  at  this 

season  of- the  year); 
For  words  are  full  of  fragrance  when 

they  are  penned  in  love, 
And  do  not  fade  nor  wither,  as  yon  have 

means  to  prove. 
So  take  this  tiny  posy,  a  sprig  without  a 
thorn, 

To  greet  you  on  the  echo  of  the  day 
when  you  were  born. 


With  a  Birthday  Remembrance 

Hon'  very  trifling  seems  my  present. 

Tied  up  in  white,  with  ribbons  blue, 
That  comes  to  wish  you  glad  and  pleasant 

Returns  of  birthdays  not  a  few — 
The  king  and  queen  of  all  the  fairies 

Have  brought  such  priceless  gifts  to 
you; 

A  hat  of  sunshine  on  your  hair  is, 
A  spring  of  dancing  in  your  shoe. 


A  Birthday  Greeting 

Oh,  little  bird,  fly  east, 
And,  little  bird,  fly  west, 

And  sing  a  birthday  message 
To  the  child  I  love  the  best. 

Oh,  little  breeze,  blow  north. 
And,  little  breeze,  blow  south, 

To  kiss  a  birthday  greeting 
On  my  little  darling's  mouth.  • 


Her  Natal  Day 

Earth  has  her  eons, 

Old  Rome  had  her  ides; 

On  history's  page 

Full  many  a  date  abides. 

But  greatest  date,  my 
Little  Love,  to  me, 

Is  the  dear  day  that 

Proffered  birth  to  thee! 


The  Birthday  Candle 

A  candle  to  your  birthday  cake 
IV e  add  with  right  good  will; 
And  "  Wherefore'"  do  yon  ask* 
make 

A  SWCet  life  brighter  still. 


To 
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WITH   an   announcing   rustle  of 
silk,  Kitty  Allison  peeped  in  the 
doorway.    "  Why  are  you  pok- 
ing here?"  she  challenged  the  young 
man  at  the  desk.    "  We  all  are  dancing 
up  in  the  ballroom." 

"  I'm  not  poking,"  the  young  man  ex- 
plained with  dignity,  and  in  ostentatious 
care  he  paused  to  blot  the  page  of  the 
little  black  book  he  had  been  writing  in. 
"  I  have  been  compiling  my  New  Year's 
resolution." 

"Only  one,  Homer?  Writh  so  many 
to  choose  from?  1  call  that  right  abste- 
mious, now !'"  The  girl  had  a  delicious 
little  trill  of  laughter,  with  a  note  of 
soft,  elusive  mockery,  like  an  echo.  She 
came  further  into  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
a  delicate  sprite  of  a  girl  in  diaphanous 
white,  with  bronze-brown  hair  addicted 
to  tendrils,  and  great  purple-blue  eyes. 
She  was  a  beauty,  and  an  impish  aware- 
ness- of  her  power  laughed  in  every 
charming  line.  "  It's  past  eleven — you 
aren't  beating  the  year  to  it  very 
smartly,"  she  pursued,  with  an  irresis- 
tible mixture  of  slaiig  and  soft  Southern 
idiom.  * 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  quoth  the 
voung  man  sententiously. 

"What  is  that  little  black  book?" 
"  My  diary." 

"You  really  keep  one?  Oh,  do  let 
me — " 

"  Not  on  your — existence."  The 
young  man  snapped  the  book  shut  and 
restored  it  to  his  pocket  with  some  haste. 

A  flicker  of  amused  inquisitiveness 
was  in  Kitty'>  smile.  "A  diary!  Dear 
me.  Homer,  T  didn't  know  you  had 
enough     thoughts — I     mean  enough 


thoughts  unexpressed — to  fill  a  whole  big 
book  like  that  1" 

Softly  laughing,  she  drifted  over  to 
the  fireplace,  where  a  log  fire  past  its 
zenith  was  filling  the  room  with  rosy 
lights  and  velvet  shadows,  and  sank  into 
a  carved  armchair  at  one  side  of  the 
hearth.  She  was  a  vision,  an  amazingly 
beautiful  vision,  in  that  firelight,  but  the 
young  man's  glance  as  he  followed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth  showed  no 
gratified  appreciation.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
his  expression  might  be  interpreted,  it 
was  of  a  defiant,  refusal-of-tribute  reso- 
lution. 

"  I've  lots  of  thoughts  unexpressed," 
he  declared.  "  but  I'm  not  writing  them 
out  so  you'd  notice  it.  This  diary  is 
just  for  jotting  down  events — or  impend- 
ing events,  like  this  resolution." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  resolution !  Do  tell  me 
what  it  is,  Homer.  I  reckon  you're 
swearing  off  from  something,  as  usual?" 

"  As  usual,  but  not  the  usual  some- 
thing." 

"  Why,  what  is  it?  Profanity,  tobacco, 
strong  drink,  bridge?" 

"  None  of  those.  This  time,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  I'm  letting  the  small  fry  alone 
and  striking  at  the  real  root  of  evil." 

"  Why,  Homer,  you  sound  like  a — a 
prosecuting  attorney  before  election !  I 
wonder,  now.  what  you'd  consider  your 
root  of  all  evil?  Doesn't  the  Good  Book 
say  that  money — " 

"  That  was  before  Kentucky  was  dis- 
covered." he  threw  out  darkly,  and  then, 
at  her  little  stare  of  interrogation,  he 
grimly  elucidated.  "  It's  you." 

"  T5  Oh,  dear  me.  Homer,"  her  teas- 
ing laugh  rang  out.    "1?    I  thought  I 
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was  your  guardian  angel,  your  guiding 
star,  your  inspiration,  your — oh,  what 
were  all  those  other  right  pretty  things 
you've  been  calling  me,  all  year?" 

"  Never  you  mind  them,  now/'  he  un- 
gallantly  advised.  "  I  wasn't  myself  at 
the  time.  Non  compos  mentis — a  blith- 
ering lunatic.  No  man  in  his  right  senses 
could  call  an  immature  young  thing  who 
treats  him  like  a  doormat  with  4  Wel- 
come '  on  it  his  guiding  star.  A  precious 
lot  of  guardian  angeling  you've  done 
for  me!"  He  poked  the  fire  viciously, 
and  then  leaned  back  and  confronted  her 
in  the  flare  of  the  flame  he  had  induced. 
"  I've  sworn  off,"  he  declared  firmly  to 
her  incredulous  dimples,  and  tapped 
with  significance  the  book  in  his  coat 
pocket.   "  I've  sworn  off." 

"  Really  ?"  She  appeared  to  reflect 
quizzically  upon  the  fact  for  some  mo- 
ments, her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tips  of 
the  white  satin  slippers  she  was  dis- 
playing, undoubtedly  for  purposes  of 
warmth,  at  the  edge  of  the  hearth.  Then 
her  versatile  expression  decided  to  adopt 
a  fine  shade  of  pathos. 

"  I  may  not  be  exactly  a  guardian 
angel,"  she  murmured,  apparently  in 
plaintive  reproach  to  the  slipper  tips, 
"  but  why  should  you  all  reckon  I'm  a — 
a  root?" 

"  I'd  like  to  know  why  not?  Haven't 
you  been  the  root  of  every  evil  I've 
really  ever  suffered  from?  Haven't 
you,  in  fact,  been  nearly  the  death  of  me 
ever  since  your  uncle  forsook  the  old 
Kentucky  home  for  Washington? 
Haven't  I  wasted  time,  money  and 
strength  over  you?  Haven't  I  lost  my 
peace  of  days  and  my  sleep  of  nights? 
Haven't  I  grown  thin  and  haggard  and 
wretched  and — and — " 

"  Irritable,"  she  contributed  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Irritable,"  he  accepted,  in  grim  ac- 
quiescence. "  And  why  ?  On  account 
of  you.  On  account  of  a  trifle  of  a  girl 
in  preposterous  clothes  who  doesn't 
speak  English  as  she  is  writ,  and  who," 
as  Kitty's  laugh  rippled  gleefully  out — 
"  who  laughs  like  a — a  wound-up  mock- 
ing bird!  It  isn't  rational.  It  isn't 
hvgienic.  It  isn't  even  amusing.  Hence, 
1'quit." 

"Oh,  Homer,"  she  gasped,  "I  do 
think  you're  the  most  entertaining  young 
man  I've  ever  met.    Please  go  on." 


"  That's  the  point.  I'm  not  going  on." 
He  eyed  her  unregeneratc  mirth  without 
response,  a  he-laughs-best-who-laughs- 
last  expression  in  the  firm  lines  of  his 
countenance.  "  I'm  striking  for  good. 
Henceforth,  no  more  for  mine.  No  more 
violets;  no  more  chocolates;  no  more 
chasing  across  the  city  for  a  promised 
waltz  at  a  dance  you  forgot  to  go  to — " 

"  I  had  a  headache." 

"  So  did  I— next  day.  But  all  that  is 
past,  as  if  it  had  never  been.  No  more 
headaches — no  more  brain  storm.  I've 
given  you  up." 

She  regarded  him  with  dancing  eyes, 
full  of  provocative  mischief. 

"  You  can't,"  she  confidently  an- 
nounced. 

"  Sweet  humility !  Hut  it's  already 
done.   Fait  accompli." 

"Poof — on  paper!  Hut  you  don't 
reckon  you're  going  to  stick  to  that, 
Homer?" 

He  stared  defiantly  at  the  picture  she 
made — and  knew  she  made,  the  witch  ! — 
in  the  flickering  firelight,  her  white 
gown,  shimmering  with  reflected  color, 
in  high  relief  against  the  dark  wood  of 
the  chair,  her  hair  shining  like  an  aureole 
about  the  rosy  allure  of  her  face. 

"One  nail  drives  out  another,"  he 
quoted  oracularly. 

The  arched  brows  opposite  him  showed 
a  faint  interrogation. 

"  Similia  similiis — like  cures  like.  A 
hair  from  the  tail  of  the  dog  that — I 
mean  to  say,"  he  hastily  amended.  "  one 
must  fight  fire  with  fire.  You  don't  sup- 
pose I'm  demented  enough  to  think  1  can 
drop  you  singlehanded,  do  you?  Mavbe 
you  think  I  don't  realize  what  I'm  "up 
against — what  an  insidious  grip  this  vice 
has  taken!  It's  a  craving — like  strong 
drink.  I'll  have  to  take  some  sort  of 
cure  for  it,  of  course.  And  I've  about 
settled,"  he  concluded  in  a  hopeful  tore. 
"  upon  Ethel  Mayhcw." 

The  vision  in  the  armchair  seemed  t  > 
grow  a  trifle  more  erect,  and  then  imme- 
diately relaxed  and  sank  back,  laughing 
gently.  "  Ethel  Mayhcw  !"  she  scoffed. 
"  You've  certainly  chosen  a  right  pretty 
cure,  Homer;  but  don't  you  rechni  she  ll 
grow  into  a — a  root,  in  turn?" 

"  Not  as  devastating  a  one,"  the  young 
man  judicially  pronounced.  "  Tn  .spite 
of  her  considerable  attractions,  she  has  a 
kind  heart,  and  she  has  not  been  raised 
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in  the  perverted  atmosphere  of  Kentucky, 
where  man  is  a  mere  retriever  to  fetch 
and  carry  bonbons,  without  even  a  stray 
pat  upon  his  head.  But  if  she  does  show 
signs  of  becoming  an  undue  influence, 
why,  there  are  other  cures  to  fight  her 
with — acres  and  acres  of  cures  d6butant- 
ing  every  year."  For  the  first  time  his 
features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  as  if  to 
welcome  the  expansive  vista  thus  opened 
up  to  the  mental  eye.  He  settled  more 
comfortably  into  his  chair,  and  stretched 
out  his  legs  to  the  blaze.  44  And  you 
know,"  he  pursued,  presently,  in  a  tone 
of  meditative  content,  "  that  when  a  man 
can  even  see  that  there  are  others  he  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  recovery." 

Kitty  offered  no  comment  on  this  in- 
teresting fact.  The  careful  absence  of 
any  expression  whatever  on  her  expres- 
sive face  suggested  a  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  her  having  been  taken  unawares. 
Hut  not  for  long.  The  chiming  of  the 
half  hour  drew  her  eyes  to  the  clock,  and 
she  smiled. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  observed,  "  that 
you  aren't  beginning  right  well  for  a 
young  man  with  a  resolution.  Ethel 
May  hew  is  upstairs  dancing." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  beginning  at  all  yet.  I'm 
finishing.  This  is  the  end  of  the  old  year, 
the  passing  of  the  old  order.  Rather  ap- 
propriate setting,  don't  you  think — the 
dying  year,  the  dying  embers,  the  dying 
sentiment?  Only  a  few  minutes  more  of 
this,  and  in  comes  the  Xew  Year — and 
out  you  go."  He  paused,  and  then,  as  if 
liking  his  manly  ring  of  determination, 
repeated,  "  Out  you  go." 

"  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,*' 
Kitty  reflected.  "  What  arc  you  going  to 
be  to  me  after  this,  Homer — are  you 
going  to  be  a  brother  to  me  or  just  a 
Platonic  friend?" 

'•  Nothing  at  all.  Platonic !"  he 
snorted. 

A  silence  enveloped  them,  broken  only 
by  the  soft,  catlike  purring  of  the  fire 
about  its  logs,  and  the  faint  echoes  of 
dance  music  from  high  overhead.  Sud- 
denly, she  looked  up  at  him,  a  quick  flash 
of  interrogation  between  her  long  lashes, 
then  looked  away  and  let  her  gaze  travel 
up  to  the  clock.  The  year  had  little 
more  to  live.    She  rose. 

"  The  Xew  Year  ought  to  find  me 
dancing  with  the  others,  I  reckon. 
They'll  all  be  wondering  what  is  keeping 


me."  Still  she  lingered,  looking  down  at 
the  fire,  and  then  drew  a  tiny,  three- 
cornered  note  from  the  deep  folds  of 
her  girdle,  and  extending:  her  hand,  let 
it  flutter  down  into  the  flames.  It  rose 
spasmodically  with  a  current  of  air,  as 
if  struggling  against  its  fate,  then 
flared  into  brief  blaze.  Kitty  watched 
while  it  whitened  to  ash. 

"  There  goes  my  resolution,"  she  said, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Your  resolution  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  yes.  I  don't  keep  any  sort 
of  diary  for  my  thoughts,  so  I  didn't 
have  any  book  to  put  this  down  in.  .  .  . 
I  just  wrote  it  out  in  a  little  note — to 
you." 

"To  me?" 

She  nodded,  still  looking  down  at  the 
flames.  "  I  was  swearing  off  from  a 
right  smart  lot  of  things,"  she  mused. 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?" 

"  I  reckon  it  doesn't  matter  to  you — 
now."  Her  enigmatic  smile  deepened; 
a  mocking  dimple  flouted  him. 

"  What  sort  of  things?" 

"  Mercy,  Homer,  don't  pounce  on  me 
as  if  I  were  a  witness  on  the  stand !" 

"  What  sort  of  things,  Kitty?" 

She  laughed  softly.  "  All,  all  sorts — 
long,  thin  ones,  and  little  thick  ones, 
and  a  sort  of  medium  dark  thing — like 
Jimmy  Trevor — "  she  broke  off  to  laugh 
again  at  the  expression  with  which  the 
young  man  regarded  her. 

"Jimmy  Trevor?"  he  demanded  in- 
credulously. 

"  I  certainly  said  so — but  you  don't 
need  to  come  any  nearer,  Homer.  1  can 
raise  my  voice  perfectly  well  if  you  can't 
hear.  Besides,  there's  no  use  in  repeat- 
ing all  this,  now.  I  just  have  time  to 
replace  that  resolution."  She  moved 
briskly  toward  the  desk.  "  I'm  going  to 
swear  off  now  on  a  real  onery,  red- 
headed thing — " 

But  Kitty's  graceful  progress  was 
changed  abruptly  into  flight.  A  flight 
that  was  of  no  avail,  however.  Homer, 
when  roused,  was  a  young  man  of 
action. 

"  Kitty !"  he  cried,  in  accents  that  were 
a  curious  compound  of  rapture  and  sus- 
picion, and  put  both  arms  about  her. 
He  could  suffer  nothing  worse,  he  rap- 
idly reflected,  than  absolute  annihilation. 

Kitty's  slight  figure  seemed  to  stiffen 
and  draw  awav  from  his  clasp;  then  it 
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softened,  and  after  one  harrowing 
moment  of  suspense,  rested  demurely 
still. 

"  Kitty  !"  came  entreatinglv,  ecstati- 
cally, from  him,  and  again'  "  Kitty?" 
Tenderly  lie  bent  his  head  to  listen  to 
the  faint  murmur  that  answered  from 
under  the  fluff  of  bright  hair  pressed 
against  his  shoulder. 

"  Can't  you  all  say  anything  but 
4  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty  '  ?"  reached  his  ears, 
With  a  smothered  trill  of  laughter. 

A  great  weight  rolled  off  that  young 
man's  long-suffering  heart,  and  his 
speech  was  unsealed. 

Presently,  some  time  presently,  when 
the  horns  and  whistles  of  the  New  Year 


were  shrilling  unnoticed  on  their  ears, 
he  drew  her  into  the  circle  of  the  fire- 
light to  read  the  loveliness  of  her  sweet 
face,  and  being  thus  reminded  by  the 
fire,  he  sentimentally  observed,  "  I  won- 
der if  there's  just  a  bit  of  that  note  un- 
burned  I  could  find  to  keep?" 

"  1  sure  do  hope  not." 

"  But  why—"  and  then  the  twinkling 
mischief  in  her  eyes  drew  from  him  the 
swift  accusation,  "  That  wasn't  a  note  to 
me  at  all — you  fraud!" 

"Just  a  candy  recipe,"  acknowledged 
the  fraud  cheerfully,  nestling  closer. 
"  You  see,  I  had  to  think  of  some  way, 
Homer,  to  save  you  from  all  those 
'cures'!" 


Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs 


THE  seekers  for  actual  knowledge  of 
oriental  carpets  and  rugs  for  many 
years  have  had  to  make  their  own 
researches  in  the  shelves  of  libraries 
where  mythologies,  histories  of  bygone 
civilizations  and  sumptuous  treatises  on 
all  the  arts  are  stacked.  Lately  a  num- 
ber of  books  of  different  kinds  on  this 
subject  have  appeared.  The  most  recent 
is  a  volume  entitled  Oriental  Carpets, 
Runners  and  Rugs  and  Some  Jacquard 
Reproductions,  prepared  by  Sidney 
Humphries  and  published  by  the  Blacks 
of  London,  and  sold  in  this  country  by 
Macmillan. 

This  very  beautiful  book  contains  the 
epitome  of  the  huge  volumes  on  carpets, 
their  history  and  making,  to  which  the 
student  and  rug  lover  heretofore  have 
had  to  turn.  The  chapters  on  "  Alle- 
gory "  and  "  Contemporary  Arts "  are 
fascinating,  giving  the  reader  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  in  a  thor- 
oughly scholarly  but  interesting  manner. 
All  investigators  and  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful art  fabrics  which  we  know  as  orien- 


tal rugs  appreciate  that  to  know  them  one 
has  to  go  back  with  Maspero  to  the  dawn 
of  civilization  and  read  their  meaning  in 
the  hieroglyphs  on  tombs  and  monuments 
only  lately  rescued  from  the  sands. 

Weaving  was  among  the  first  arts,  and 
as  soon  as  a  need  created  an  article  then 
the  necessity  for  expression,  latent  in  the 
souls  of  all  men,  began  to  decorate  it. 

The  history  of  oriental  rugs,  their 
symbolism,  their  hidden  beauties,  the 
meaning  of  design,  color  and  shape 
make  fascinating  reading.  It  is  the  study 
of  a  lifetime  to  which  some  men  and  a 
few  women  have  dedicated  their  lives. 

To  the  lover  or  admirer  of  these  fab- 
rics, to  all  those  who  enjoy  an  artistic 
production  both  from  the  literary  and 
the  art  point  of  view,  this  recent  book 
will  bring  delight.  It  is  the  short  path 
to  much  information  heretofore  difficult 
to  find,  but  it  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  l>e  filled  on  every  page  with 
enough  valuable  information  to  be  almost 
encyclopedic.  The  wealth  of  references 
alone  would  be  of  value  to  the  student. 
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THIS  charming  looking  glass  is  a  of  the  fluted  pillars,  of  the  cornice  top, 

good  example  from  the  style  about  and  even  of  the  garlands.    The  horizon- 

17'K3-1800.     Note  the  grace  and  tal  lines  of  the  panels  over  the  mantel  arc 

lightness  of  the  details  of  the  gilt  frame,  too  strong  in  their  large  spacings  to  be  in 
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accord  with  the  daintiness  of  the  mantel- 
piece. 

Illustration  No  1  reveals  a  form  of  art 
which  cannot  be  recommended.  The 
photographer  has  removed  certain  ob- 
jects from  the  mantel  to  the  nearby  floor 
m  full  sight  of  the  spectators.  This 
makes  us  wonder  why  he  left  the  mod- 
ern clock,  which  only  acts  as  a  foil  to 
the  spirit  of  the  looking  glass. 

There  is  a  blithe  and  airy  feeling  about 
the  room  shown  in  the  illustration  above. 
The  bare,  polished  floor  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  and  so  has  the  fineness  of 
the  small  oriental  rug  near  the  desk. 
But  more  than  all,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Sheraton  settee,  of  the  small  stand  table, 
and  the  small  desk,  over  all  of  which  the 
tall  grandfather's  clock  casts  its  time- 
tried  dignity.  The  picture  hanging  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  room  if  it  wrere  not  done  in  steplike 
fashion. 

The  use  of  pattern  is  especially  ad- 
mirable in  the  charming  dining  room 
shown  in  the  third  illustration.  All  pat- 
tern has  been  kept  from  the  rug.  but  note 


its  texture  qualities  and  the  interesting 
way  that  the  rug  takes  lights  and  shadows. 

The  delightful  collection  of  old  silver, 
of  lamps  and  candlesticks,  of  tea  things 
and  mugs,  of  plates  and  pitchers,  is  ar- 
ranged as  though  solely  for  domestic 
utility  and  without  a  touch  of  ostentation. 

The  dining  table,  with  its  fluted  legs, 
the  sideboard,  the  small  cabinet,  and  the 
table  with  half  its  top  against  the  wall, 
are  in  Sheraton  style. 

In  the  fourth  illustration  the  dining 
room  shows  the  use  of  a  plain  wall  color 
and  a  fine  pattern  effect  in  the  large  rug. 
a  pattern  scheme  the  reverse  of  that  in 
the  other  dining  room,  but  of  splendid 
possibilities  if  you  are  the  possessor  of 
a  good  rug.  The  dining  chairs,  with  their 
rush  bottoms,  are  good  examples  of  a 
sensible  design  that  can  be  inexpensively 
bought  from  stock.  This  room  shows 
an  attractive  banjo  clock,  some  good 
plates,  shelves  full  of  interesting  dishes, 
and  a  windowsill  of  delightfully  quaint 
pewter.  A  windowsill,  however,  is  not  a 
good  place  for  a  pewter  exhibition,  while 
it  would  make  a  charming  spot  for  a  win- 
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(low  garden.  The  hanging  flowers 
against  the  casings  obstruct  the  view. 

The  fifth  illustration  has  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  the  small  recep- 
tion room  a  welcome  place.  The  cush- 
ioned scats  below  the  rows  of  corner 
windows  invite  sociability,  while  the  desk 
gives  the  room  an  occupation  touch  that 
is  conducive  to  homincss.  The  chair  has 
a  rush  bottom,  with  turned  legs  and  posts, 
with  a  Flemish  carved  top  and  a  Dutch 
splat.  This  chair  shows  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  characteristics  combined  in  the 
transition  time  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  and  which  led  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  Dutch  splat  in  the  splendid 
Chippendales.  The  desk  is  after  the  days 
of  Chippendale,  from  the  short  vogue  of 
Sheraton,  before  the  French  Revolution 
brought  the  heavier  Empire  into  style. 
It  is  dainty  and  graceful,  as  Sheraton's 
pieces  usually  are.  The  lid  shuts  back  upon 
itself  and  when  open  rests  upon  two  pulls 
at  each  side  of  the  upper  drawer.  The 
upper  part  has  sliding  tambour  doors, 
which,  as  Sheraton  describes  them,  are 
glued  up  of  narrow  strips  of  mahogany 
laid  upon  canvas,  which  suffers  them  to 


yield  to  the  motion  that  their  ends  make 
in  the  curved  groove  in  which  they 
run. 

The  rug  shows  a  charming  all-over  pat- 
tern, with  a  narrow  border,  an  excellent 
design  for  a  small  room  where  a  quiet 
pattern  is  wanted. 

The  room  shown  in  the  sixth  illustra- 
tion is  very  charming.  The  low  ceiling, 
the  ancestral  portraits,  and  the  steep  and 
narrow  corner  staircase,  has  a  truly  old 
atmosphere.  The  newel  posts  and  the 
balusters  have  delightful  details.  The 
ramp  below  the  landing  newel  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  showing  to  what  ex- 
tremes the  concave  bend  of  a  handrail 
can  be  picturesquely  put.  Note  the  in- 
teresting shadow  that  this  handrail  casts 
upon  the  wall.  If  the  picture  were 
larger  it  would  reveal  all  sorts  of  minute 
details,  such  as  the  delightfully  carved 
edge  of  the  open  string.  The  Sheraton 
piece,  with  its  tambour  doors  and  its  rows 
of  drawers,  is  one  of  those  convenient 
and  individual  pieces  that  were  so  popu- 
lar in  the  boudoirs  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  a  hall  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
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illustration  No  7  the  staircase  should 
not  be  thwarted  at  the  start  in  its  feeling 
of  ascent.  A  low  landing  like  this  is 
justified  only  when  a  turn  is  essential  to 
the  course  of  flight  or  necessitated  by 
some  other  architectural  feature.  The 
spacious  landing,  with  its  row  of  win- 
dows, is  charming,  and  so  is  the  balus- 
trade. The  wainscoting  and  door  below 
the  landing  and  the  staircase  ceiling  vary 
so  much  in  detail  that  they  disturb.  Such 
details  should  be  made  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible,  so  that  they  will  not  attract 
attention  from  the  ascent  of  the  stairs. 
This  hall  shows  that  columns  arc  not  an 
efficacious  separation  between  parts  of  a 
house,  and  so  do  not  justify  a  change  in 
the  architectural  and  decorative  treat- 
ment from  a  low  wainscoting,  a  flowered 
paper,  and  a  heavy  cornice  with  fine 
classical  detail  to  a  severely  plain  wall 
w  ith  a  baseboard. 

In  the  eighth  illustration  we  have  an 
ingenious  spare  bedroom,  with  its  cabin- 
like bunks.  It  makes  us  think  of  a  host 
of  young  people's  house  parties.  It  is 
lavish  hospitality  reduced  to  scale.  The 
details  of  the  posts  and  the  general  di- 


mensions of  the  beds  are  very  interest- 
ing. They  are  the  adaptation  by  an 
inventive  American  of  the  canopied  four- 
poster.  The  bedspreads,  too,  are  inter- 
esting. 

A  glimpse  of  part  of  a  quaint  dining 
room  of  old  Deerfield  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  is  given  in  the  ninth  illustration. 
The  fireplace,  irregularly  framed,  has  a 
singularly  homey  effect.  The  mantel, 
with  its  simple  shelf  and  fine  panels,  is 
suggestive  for  our  modern  uses.  The 
wood  basket  was  made  by  women  of  the 
village  from  willows  grown  in  the  nearby 
meadows. 

The  ample  closet  room  and  chiffonier 
space  that  a  wall  may  provide  is  shown 
in  the  tenth  illustration.  It  is  a  happy 
idea  for  a  country  house  bedroom,  a 
dressing  room,  or  even  for  an  unused 
wall  in  an  upper  hall.  The  built-in  chif- 
fonier has  three  lower  drawers  and 
twelve  drop  doors.  The  charm  of  this 
arrangement  is  due  largely  to  its  agree- 
able space  manipulation,  without  which 
such  arrangements  are  not  successful,  no 
matter  how  much  room  they  may  pro- 
vide. 
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Our  New  House 


The  Story  of  Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  Its  Development 

By  Antoinette  Relimann  Perrett,  Architect 
Illustrations  by  Galen  J.  Pcrrett 


WE  ARE  going  to  tell  you  about 
our  house,  not  because  it  is 
large  and  splendid,  for  it  isn't 
that ;  it  i-n'i  a  bit  rich,  nor  expensively 
furnished,  nor  any  of  those  things.  We 
mention  thi not  to  enlighten  you,  be- 
cause you  can  sec  it  at  a  glance,  but  as 
a  gentle  reminder  to  ourselves.  Even  a 
little  house  has  mammoth  proportions 
when  it  is  the  ebild  of  your  imagination. 
Even  a  liule  hou>e  has  a  fairylike  rich- 
ness when  it  is  the  object  of  your  love. 

There  are  six  in  our  family — I  toward  ; 
our  two  bins.  Sherman  atid  Robert; 
their  small  sister.  Edna  Marie;  Julie, 
our  maid;  and  I — so  we  shouldn't  feel 


lonely  in  a  large  house.  If  you  will  take 
notice,  however,  the  large  families  usu- 
ally live  in  small  houses  and  the  small 
families  in  large  houses. 

W  e  wanted  t<>  get  to  the  suburbs  for 
the  children's  sake.  When  the  family 
finances  warranted  three  lots  at  the 
country  end  of  a  suburb,  it  meant,  as 
fb.ward  put  it,  25  by  150  feet  of  fresh 
air  for  ea<  h  of  the  liule  ones.  Howard, 
at  this  time,  continually  invoked  mathe- 
matical skeletons  in  the  shape  of  square 
feet  at  so  much  per."  The  idea  thatjtve 
could  afford  to  cover  from  600  to  700 
square  feet  with  a  two  and  one-half  story 
building  seemed  to  offer  every  incentive 
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from  out  some 
sylvan  corner,  the 
plan  of  our  house 
flashed  upon  me. 
Howard  thought  it 
just  the  thing,  and 
so  did  the  children. 
It  is  essentially  the 
plan  which  you  see 
before  you  today. 
If  there  is  too 
much  openness  in 
it,  it  is  the  woods 
that  did  it.  If 
there  is  too  much 
freedom,  you  must 
blame  the  spirit  of 
out-of-doors. 

The  living  room 
is  broad-stretched 
and  flanked  with  a 
wing  on  the  north- 
east for  the  dining 


The  back  >«fp»  to  the  farden  and  a 
of  the  lower  terrace 


to  his  realization  of  home. 

M  Now,  in  what  shape 
shall  we  use  up  our  square 
feet?"  he  would  say,  as 
though  a  woman's  mind 
ever  worked  that  way. 

I  do  think  a  woman's 
mind  is  a  curious  thing  and 
works  in  curious  ways. 
The  shape  of  the  house  I 
wanted  flashed  upon  me 
one  day  in  the  woods  when 
there  wasn't  so  much  as  a 
chimney  in  sight.  Perhaps 
the  woodsy  domesticity  ex- 
cited some  unknown  brain 
cell.  Howard  had  been 
teaching  the  boys  how  to 
build  a  camp  stove  and  was 
helping  Edna  Marie  stir 
the '  rice  with  a  shaven 
hickory  stick.  Sherman 
was  gathering  fagots,  while 
Robert  was  making  up 
stories  to  me  about  the  fly- 
ing squirrel  who  was  eating 
a  russet  brown  mushroom 
as  near  our  family  circle  as 
he  dared.  There  were  high 
pines  above  us,  and  some 
turtle  weed  and  blue  gen- 
tians close  by.    Just  then, 
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room  and  kitchen.  The  oj>en  staircase 
along  the  northwest  side  is  to  save  hall 
space  and  to  add  its  stair  space  to  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  room.  Have  you 
noticed  in  a  play  what  a  valuable  stage 
property  an  open  stairway  is  ?  It  has  the 
same  aesthetic  value  in  an  interior  that 
a  wood  road  has  in  a  picture.  It  leads 
to  imaginative  hights. 

As  for  the  landing,  I  don't  like  a  high 
landing  in  a  small  house.  It  makes  you 
see  me  at  a  disadvantageous  angle  when 
I  come  down  to  greet  you.  1  like  to 
come  down  to  a  low  landing  to  make  a 
graceful  90-degree  curve  a  few  steps 
above  you.  A  low  landing  gives  a 
framed  setting  as  for  a  full-length  por- 
trait, and  somehow,  too,  appeals  to  my 
dramatic  instincts.  I  have  considered  them 
all  I  could  since  I  learned  what  a  part  they 
play  in  child  life.  The  staircase  placed 
in  that  way  forms  an  ingle  nook,  a  corner 
for  privacy  in  the  open  room.  When  you 
look  at  it  in  the  plan  does  it  just  look  a 
few  black  lines  and  spots  to  you,  or  do 
you  see  what  I  see — the  cushioned  seats, 
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the  fireplace,  the  books,  and  the  children 
come  in  from  their  twilight  play  cuddled 
up  under  the  bracket  lights  with  one  of 
Arthur  Rackham's  illustrated  fairy  books 
between  them?  % 
A  house  plan  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
When  Howard  first  talked  measure- 
ments to  me,  it  all  seemed  as  foggy  as 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  but  now  the 
plans  of  a  house  are  but  the  spirit  of 
home  in  the  land  of  dimensions. 
When  we  began.  I  did  not  even  know 
the  measurements  of  a  door,  so  I  hunted 
a  tape  measure  from  the  machine  drawer 
and  hung  it  about  my  neck  as  a  symbol 
of  our  earthbound  state.  All  I  knew 
about  the  hight  of  doors  was  that  there 
was  one  door  lintel' in  our  rented  cellar 
that  had  a  way  of  bumping  Howard's 
head.    Howard  is  six  fect  one  inch  tall. 

A  plan  of  a  house  can  hoodwink  you 
in  ever  so  many  ways  until  you  know 
measurements.  I  know  now"  not  only 
the  hights  and  widths  of  openings  that 
are  passable,  but  the  very  differences  in 
the  feeling  of  a  four-foot-wide  opening 
that  is  amply  hospitable  like  a  Dutch 
door,  or  a  three-foot  opening  such 
as  harbors  our  own  statelier  front 
door,  between  wide  openings  for 
double  doors  or  such  as  we  have  for 
a  more  intimate  look,  and  I  can  even 
picture  the  sixteen-inch-wide  door  of 
tlve  broom  closet.  Sherman  used  to 
join  me  in  my  measurements.  We 
made  great  play  of  it,  but  it  taught 
him  his  feet  and  inches  in  an  unfor- 
gettable way. 

We  wanted  our  front  door  to  be 
tall  and  dignified,  with  a  certain 
high-bred  and  innate  reserve.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  much  you 
treasure  the  intimacy  of  a  person 
with  those  characteristics?  It  makes 
you  one  of  the  elect.  You  cross  the 
threshold  all  the  more  eagerly  when 
the  solid  doors  open  to  you,  for  it 
has  a  touch  of  Pandora's  box  about 
it.  The  double  doors  to  the  covered 
terrace  are  of  small-paned  glass,  and 
on  a  very  intimate,  gardenlike  foot- 
ing with  the  terrace.  The  kitchen 
door  is  of  broad  battens,  as  becomes 
such  a  serviceable  member,  with  a 
touch  of  internal  kitchen  curiosity 
in  the  pane  of  rough  glass  that  casts 
its  eagle  eye  upon  all  trade  callers. 
We  got  our  suggestion  for  it  from 
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the  door  of  a  brick  house  in  Weston, 
Suffolk,  England.  When  it  satisfied 
Julie,  our  Polish  maid,  we  felt  that  it 
had  drowned  its  colloquialism  in  its  trip 
across  the  Atlantic.  Julie  is  very  proud 
of  her  kitchen  porch  and  the  flower  row. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  a  side  door  and 
not  a  back  door  makes  her  feel  that  it 
has  risen  in  the  social  scale. 

The  plan  of  a  house  doesn't  mean 
much  until  you  know  how  you  and  your 
furniture  are  going  to  find  yourself  in  it. 
Some  rooms  nave  so  many  doors  and 
windows,  they  have  no  room  for  the 
walls.  That  is  why  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
draw  your  furniture  on  the  floor  plans 
before  you  begin  to  have  the  cellar  dug. 
I  know  a  living  room  that  never  thought 
of  its  bookcases  until  it  was  too  late.  I 
know  a  parlor  with  an  upright  piano 
that  it  has  no  wall  for.  I  know  some 
bedroom  floors  where  so  much  room  has 
been  put  into  the  halls  that  it  is  a  tight 
squeeze  around  the  beds.  A  bed  takes 
up  a  lot  of  room  and  greatly  affects  the 
sizableness  of  a  bedroom.  There  are  so 
many  things  to  be  thought  of  in  a  house, 
it  is  not  surprising  some  things  are  for- 
gotten. Just  because  there  are  so  many 
things,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a 
definite  conception  of  what  you  want 
your  house  to  be  as  a  whole.  Without 
that,  the  house  becomes  a  jumble. 

The  difference  between  jumbling  and 
variety  is  as  great  as  between  lawlessness 
and  lawfulness.  Take  the  windows  on 
the  front  of  our  house.  No  two  are 
alike.  There  is  a  row  of  five  mullioned 
and  transomed  windows  for  the  living 
room,  above  it  a  row  of  four  untran- 
somed  ones.  There  is  a  bracketed  bay 
for  the  dining  room,  a  triple  window  for 
the  boys'  room  and  a  double  window  for 
the  bath.  This  variety  is  permissible  in 
the  liberty-loving  casements  so  long  as 
the  spaces  they  fill  in  are  related  to  one 
another  in  the  composition. 

On  some  lots  it  is  the  part  of  grace 
to  make  a  house  seem  smaller  than  it 
is,  but  in  our  case  we  could  afford  to 
give  it  a  narrow,  broad-stretched  look. 
The  wing  is  thirteen  feet  wide,  the  living 
room  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  the 
terrace  is  eight  feet.  Yet  the  entire 
house  covers  only  655  square  feet,  just 
about  the  same  dimensions  as  a  house 
twenty-five  feet  square. 

A  terrace  wall  adds  considerably  to 
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the  appearance  of  size  and  has  a  way 
of  making  a  pleasant  transition  from  the 
house  to  the  grounds.  We  spent  a  few 
days  once  with  a  landscape  architect 
visiting  the  New  Jersey  country  estates 
about  Morristown,  Bernardsville,  and 
Far  Hills.  The  part  which  walls  and 
balustrades,  terrace  walks  and  steps, 
played  in  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  took 
hold  of  our  imaginations.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  transcribe  the  beauties  of  a 
millionaire's  estate,  with  its  parklike  ex- 
tent and  its  hill-top  views,  with  its  courts 
and  gardens,  and  its  lavishness  of  love- 
liness, to  the  estate  of  our  circumscribed 
purse.  There  is  a  practical  reason  for 
the  change  of  level  between  the  rear 
terrace  and  the  covered  side  terrace.  It 
allows  of  a  long  window  opening  to  light 
the  cellar.  But  this  practical  reason  has 
faded  away  in  the  light  of  its  pleasure 
giving.  For  here  are  the  wide  walk,  the 
steps,  and  the  balustrade  wall  with  a 
garden  row  of  flowers  to  peep  over  it. 
It  seems  like  a  contribution  from  the 
land  of  make-believe,  a  miniature  from 
a  millionaire's  dream. 

The  houses  in  our  neighborhood  are 
almost  all  of  cement.  It  offers  so  many 
differences  in  construction,  it  is  baffling 
to  a  beginner.  Sherman  and  I  went  out 
in  search  of  knowledge  among  houses 
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in  course  of  construction.  Sherman  has 
just  reached  the  stage  in  his  career 
where  he  wants  to  be  a  mason.  In  the 
evenings,  with  his  father  as  helper,  he 
transforms  the  dming  table  into  all  sorts 
of  valuable  property  with  his  German 
building  blocks.  From  the  buildings  he 
puts  up — watch  towers,  bridges,  basili- 
cas, Gothic  churches,  castles  with  moats, 
Italian  city  halls — he  really  ought  to  be 
getting  New  York  City  wages,  which.  I 
am  told,  are  sometimes  as  much  as  one 
dollar  an  hour  for  a  stone  mason. 

The  first  house  we  visited  on  our  tour 
of  inspection  was  of  hollow  tile  with  a 
rough-cast  stucco  of  deep  gray  on  the 
outside  and  the  plaster  applied  directly 
on  the  inside.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say 
directly,  for  there  was  a  coat  of  tar  be- 
tween. Have  you  ever  had  a  wall  with 
discolored  spots  that  exuded  from 
within?  Some  painters  will  treat  it  with 
vinegar  and  oxalic  acid  and  guarantee 
that  the  spots  will  not  eat  through  the 
wallpaper.  Some  painters  say  that  the 
discoloration  may  eat  through  again  and 
that  nothing  will  guarantee  it  but  a  lin- 
ing paper  of  tar.  One  of  these  is  of 
English  make  and  consists  of  two  layers 
of  paper  with  tar  between.  In  the  same 
way  this  coating  of  tar  was  put  on  the 
hollow  tile  to  keep  the  plaster  walls 
from  any  discoloration  from  the  clay. 
Hollow  tile  is  growing  in  popularity  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  although  it  has  not 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  test  by  time 
the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  The 
walls  can  be  put  up  complete  without 
requiring  any  services  other  than  those 
of  the  masons  and  their  helpers. 

The  cost  is  computed  as  follows:  A 
block  of  hollow  tile  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness with  a  face  one  foot  square  costs 
10  cents;  the  labor  and  material  neces- 
sary to  putting  it  up  costs  9  cents;  the 
cost  of  putting  stucco  or  some  other 
finish  on  the  outside  is  about  8  cents  a 
square  foot ;  the  inside  plastering  is  5 
cents  a  square  foot,  making  a  total  of 
32  cents  for  a  square  foot  of  wall  finished 
inside  and  out.  We  found  it  interesting 
as  well  as  valuable  to  compute  the  cost 
of  our  walls  in  the  various  materials. 

The  next  house  we  went  into  was  also 
of  hollow  tile.  The  hrst  coat  of  cement 
had  just  been  put  on  and  was  being  kept 
wet.  Throughout  the  inside  the  lathers 
were  busy. 


"  Will  you  tell  me  the  reason  you 
lathe  a  hollow  tile  wall  when  the  plaster 
can  be  applied  directly?"  I  asked  one  of 
them. 

"  There  ain't  no  reason,  ma'asn.  It's 
just  a  notion." 

As  people's  notions  are  sometimes 
even  stronger  than  their  reasons,  my 
curiosity  was  left  unappeased. 

The  next  house,  with  its  paper  lining 
and  wooden  laths,  was  having  its  wire 
mesh  nailed  on.  Sherman  admired  the 
huge  clipping  shears  used  in  this  process. 
Otl  herwise  he  thought  the  peepholes  in 
the  hollow  tile  superior.  It  is  said  that 
the  laths  are  brought  to  a  job  so  green 
nowadays,  not  thoroughly  dried  as  in 
days  gone  by.  that  their  shrinking  as 
well  as  that  of  the  joists  is  the  cause  of 
much  cracking.  Jt  is  said  that  the  metal 
laths,  that  arc  very  much  used  as  supe- 
rior to  the  wooden  laths,  rust  away  in 
damp  weather.  To  offset  this  rusting 
and  dampness  there  are  various  methods 
of  waterproofing.  One  is  to  include  a 
small  percentage  of  crushed  shell  lime 
in  the  finishing  coat;  another  is  to  mix 
in  one  of  the  dry  waterproofing  mixtures  ; 
and  still  another  is  to  paint  the  outside 
with  a  colorless  liquid  that  looks  like 
water  and  is  inexpensive. 

We  are  certainly  living  in  a  time  of 
absorbing  cement  interest.  When  we 
returned  home  and  I  had  told  Howard 
of  our  trip,  he  added  a  dissertation  on 
reinforced  concrete  and  a  description 
of  a  large  country  place  built  of  smooth- 
cast  cement  blocks,  with  the  result  that 
my  brain  was  in  a  jumble  and  my  night's 
sleep  as  much  troubled  by  the  cement  of 
our  four  walls  as  ever  the  combined  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  our 
government  could  have  been  about  the 
isthmian  canal.  A  woman's  mind,  if  I 
judge  by  mine,  doesn't  take  kindly  to 
modes  and  merits  of  construction. 

Many  people  say  that  all  cement 
houses  look  alike.  That  is  not  true  of 
the  houses  I  have  seen.  Almost  every 
house  seems  to  have  its  own  color  ideas. 
Even  the  light  gray  of  the  cement  seems 
to  vary  in  different  houses,  and  when 
with  it  is  used  green  woodwork,  this,  too, 
seems  to  have  innumerable  shades.  One 
of  the  yellow  walls  we  saw  had  natural- 
colored  varnished  shutters  and  a  red 
roof.  A  fine  wall  was  very  rough  cast 
and  of  a  deep  weathered  yellow.  Its 
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woodwork  was  stained  black.  It  was 
built  on  a  broad,  shallow  lot,  level  with 
the  street 

I  know  a  house  with  a  blue  slate  roof, 
walls  of  lamp-black  gray,  gray-painted 
wood,  cement  walks,  and  ecru  curtains. 
It  has  a  bleak  look  even  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  is  the  kind  of  color  scheme 
that  lowers  the  spirits  by  20  degrees.  It 
is  the  kind  of  color  scheme  that  is  to  be 
avoided  like  a  pitfall  that  we  do  not 
foresee.  A  scheme  that  is  not  what  I 
should  call  in  good  taste  is  a  mixture  of 
stained  woodwork  and  timbers  with 
white-painted  window  trim.  Stained 
shingles  and  painted  clapboards  or 
painted  window  trim  go  well,  but  the 
other  scheme  seems  a  mixture  of  styles. 
Not  far  from  the  bleak  house  is  a  house 
of  sparkling  friendliness,  finished  in 
white  cement  with  some  marble  dust 
mixed  in.  It  has  a  bit  of  Italian  color  dar- 
ing in  its  greenish-blue  roof.  It  has  white- 
painted  woodwork  and  white  shutters. 

Our  house  is  of  gray  cement  with 
just  enough  yellow  ocher  mixed  in  to 
give  it  a  warmish  touch.  The  woodwork 
is  painted  a  pale,  grayish-bluish  green. 
The  walks  are  the  old-fashioned  red  of 
the  common  bricks. 

In  choosing  building  materials,  their 
cost  is  one  of  the  first  considerations. 
This  is  undoubtedly  partly  the  cause  of 
the  present  cement  interest.  Our  house 
could  have  been  built  of  brown  shingles 
cheaper  than  of  stucco,  but  with  good  if 
different  effect.  It  could  have  been  built 
of  bricks  at  a  greater  cost.  In  using 
bricks  for  suburban  work  the  yellows 
and  browns  of  an  artificial  color  chart 
ate  to  be  avoided.  The  common  red 
brick  has  good  color  qualities  for  a  co- 
lonial house,  while  for  a  house  design  like 
ours,  such  bricks  as  the  tapestry  with 
their  varied  shadings  and  elusive  color 
values  would  give  both  charm  and  dis- 
tinction. 

In  choosing  a  material  the  first  cost  is 
not  always  the  guarantee  of  economy. 
The  cost  of  repairs,  of  painting,  of  in- 
surance, should  be  added  to  the  first  ex- 
pense. Such  items  added  to  the  cost  of 
clapboards,  for  instance,  reduce  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  brick.  One  expense  that 
must  be  considered  in  brick  is  the  repairs 
in  jointing  that  are  sometimes  necessary. 
Another  example  of  a  material  that  pays 
for  its  lasting  qualities  is  copper  over  tin 


for  gutters  and  leaders.  In  a  heating 
system  the  greater  initial  cost  of  hot 
water  over  steam  is  offset  by  the  saving 
in  coal,  a  greater  ease  in  regulation,  and 
a  pleasanter  heat. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  small 
house  is  not  a  profitable  undertaking  for 
an  architect;  that  he  cannot  be  on  hand 
every  day.  The  owner  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch.  The  architect's 
supervision  is  not  the  continuous  per- 
sonal superintendence  that  some  people 
think  it,  and  that  is  secured  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  clerk-of-the-works.  It 
means  such  superintendence  as  is  neces- 
sary to  find  out  whether  the  building  is 
being  built  according  to  the  specifications 
and  drawings  or  directions  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  architect  determines  in  con- 
structive emergencies.  He  interprets  the 
drawings.  He  orders  necessary  changes 
and  has  authority  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  work  or  its  removal.  He  also 
writes  certificates  for  the  successive  pay- 
ments as  they  are  warranted  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work. 

An  architect's  service  includes  pre- 
liminary sketches,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, detail  drawings,  awarding  of  con- 
tracts, and  supervision  of  work.  The 
contracts  are  usually  grouped  under  a 
mason's,  a  carpenter's,  a  painter's,  and  a 
plumber's.  The  mason's  contract  in- 
cludes the  excavating  and  rough  grading, 
the  concrete  beds  under  the  foundation 
walls,  the  brickwork,  the  concrete  blocks 
if  used  instead  of  bricks  for  cellar 
foundations,  hollow  tile  if  used,  stucco, 
stone  work,  iron  work,  lathing  and  plas- 
tering, tiling,  cement  flooring,  and  watks. 
The  carpenter's  contract  includes  all  tim- 
ber work,  flooring,  window  frames, 
sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  screens,  all  the 
inside  finish,  mantels,  picture  moldings, 
stairs,  all  built-in  cupboards,  wardrobes, 
closet  shelves,  strips,  coal  bins,  etc. 

Of  course,  you  need  not  include  cer- 
tain specials  under  a  general  contract 
unless  you  choose.  You  can  award  your 
mantel  contract  or  your  sash  and  doors 
contract  separately,  if  you  so  desire.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  firms  that  take 
all  the  contracts  combined  and  finish  the 
building  as  a  whole. 

An  architect  is  no  magician  and  can- 
not give  us  more  than  the  present  high 
prices  give. 

(To  l*  continued) 
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By  Ella  Moi 

I ASKED  my  friends  what  I  should 
wish  for  them  for  the  New  Year.  I 
am  glad  1  made  notes ;  1  never  could 
have  remembered.    And  to  think  each 
one  wanted  so  much,  though  it  seemed 
so  very  hard  to  decide  just  what! 

Not  so  with  Ellen  W,  clear,  prompt, 
and  definite.  She  wants  her  two  sons 
just  out  of  college  to  make  a  beginning 
in  finding  a  foothold  in  the  world  of 
action,  "  where  they  will  grow,  and 
achieve,  and  have  plenty  of  hard  work 
to  do." 

"  How  moderate!"  I  protested;  "per- 
haps because  you  would  not  tempt  fate  ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  I  blush  to  ask 
so  much.  Do  you  know  what  it  means 
for  a  man  to  succeed  in  life  in  this  day  ?" 

What  a  comprehensive  grasp  she  has 
of  economic  and  political  conditions — 
and  confusion !  What  a  home  training 
those  boys  have  had,  and  what  a  reliance 
Ellen  will  be  to  them,  as  long  as  she  lives ! 

I  wonder  how  so  many  women  with 
sons  feel  so  free  from  mother  responsi- 
bility, miss  the  points  that  Ellen  takes 
hold  of  so  vigorously  ?  And — bless  her  1 — 
she  never  poses  as  erudite,  "  informed," 
or  equipped  for  leadership.  One  just  feels 
her  to  be  a  woman  of  charm  and  culture, 
with  reserves  that  convey  an  impression 
of  power.  "  Reserves !" — that's  it — the 
"  plus  "  we  admire  in  man  or  woman,  in 
contrast  to  surface  oppressiveness  which 
smites  the  eye  with  "  superiority,"  the 
ear  with  clamorous  learning. 

I  met  Mrs  A.  H.  T.  just  coming  out  of 

the  Club  rooms,  her  face  drawn  by 

fatigue  lines,  and  a  tone  of  despondency 
in  her  voice.  "  What  would  be  a  '  Happy 
New  Year '  for  me  ?  Truly,  I  believe 
just  a  quiet  corner  in  the  world  to  rest 
in,  a  place  untroubled  by  life's  pulsations 
and  tones;"  with  a  suggestion  now  of 
tears. 

"  You  couldn't  find  it ;  the  world's  a 
village,  and  your  friend  in  the  wilds  of 
W  is  at  this  moment  craning  her  neck  to 
see  an  airship  scheduled  to  pass  that 
way,  as  per  biweekly  paper,  via  rural 
delivery,"  I  jest. 

"  Come " — moving  toward  a  seat  in 
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the  corridor — "  let  us  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes  and  talk.  I  believe  I  will  let 
that  Civics  Club  meeting  go  today,  I  am 
so  tired.  Now,  seriously,  tell  me.  how 
can  a  woman  these  days  do  half  she 
ought  to  do  and  live  ?  What  with  house- 
keeping, with  its  servant  problem,  and 
'  high-prices  '  problem ;  the  clothes  ques- 
tion, with  its  exasperating  demands,  and 
taste-torturing  absurdities,  club  work, 
church  work,  and  social  affairs,  one  feels 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  all  the  time. 

"  Think  of  the  books  one  must  read 
to  keep  pace  with  everybody  else,  the 
magazines,  and  the  daily  papers !  I  drag 
myself  to  diverting  places  like  concerts, 
lectures,  and  even  the  theater,  nowadays, 
with  a  going-to-the-stake  feeling,  crushed 
down  inside.  One  has  to  go,  to  do,  all 
the  time,  not  to  drop  behind ;  and  besides, 
the  very  thought  of  staying  at  home,  as 
I  used  to  do,  seems  cloistral."  She 
wailed  on  until  her  perfectly  curable 
troubles  began  to  loom  like  hopeless 
tragedies,  and  I  had  to  be  out  of  her 
mental  atmosphere  not  to  feel  her  view. 

Blooming  Miriam  R  passed  my  table 

in  's  tea  room,  smiling  and  chatting 

with  friends — stopping  for  a  word,  and 
I  put  my  New  Year's  query.  "  My 
dearest  wish?  Oh,  that  1  may  have  an 
hour  to  myself  before  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  seen,"  laughingly.  4i  And 
another  thing,"  as  she  moved  away, 
"  that  when  my  dressmaker  and  milliner 
have  done  their  worst  this  year,  that  I 
shall  not  be  mistaken  for  one  escaped 
from  bedlam." 

Hannah  D  answered :  "  Time  to  read 
all  the  books  that  come  to  my  library 
table  month  by  month." 

M  rs  P.  E.  McC  is  always  oracular,  im- 
pressive, serious,  and  when  I  said  to  her, 
"  Construe  4  Happy  New  Year '  for  me," 
I  waited,  half  anticipating.  "  Oh,  my 
dear,  you  know  my  heart's  desire.  When 
the  time  comes  that  woman  .  .  .  But 
why  are  you  not  with  us?  .  .  .  But  you 
must  be  thinking  about  it?  .  .  .  Do  you 
not  realize  that  three- fifths  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  intelligent  women  in  this 
country  are  heart  and  soul  for  suffrage?" 
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"That's  just  the  trouble,"  I  replied, 
teasing!)'.  *'  In  turning  the  pages  of  our 
history  I  do  not  find  that  fineness  and 
intelligence  have  counted  for  much  since 
these  fair  hunting  grounds  became  a 
mighty  state.  Greed  has  finally  exploited 
us  to  the  point  of  two  imminent  possi- 
bilities— economic  serfdom,  or  r~momic 
revolution.  Hordes  more  of  ignorant 
voters  {the  fine  and  intelligent  minority 
would  not  count)  would  be  but  a  new 
calamity,  it  seems  to  me.  .  .  .  No,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  deny  the  soundness  of  the 
principle,  but  when  a  principle  is  sound 
it  can  await  a  wise  application."  I  felt 
oracular  myself,  but  Mrs  McC  always 
has  that  effect  upon  one. 

Mrs  Edmund  S  had  joined  us  in  time 
to  catch  the  drift  of  our  talk,  and  with 
laughable  acidity  said,  glaring  at  Mrs 
McC:  "You  cannot  deny  that  intelli- 
gent man,  our  voter  citizen,  has  gotten 
this  country  into  the  worst  mess  history 
has  ever  recorded.  He  has  allowed  a 
clever  few  to  plunder  the  mass,  and  now 
they  are  standing  against  tlveir  back- 
ground of  billions  arguing  why  he  should 
vote  to  let  them  continue  plundering. 
Why,  the  most  ignorant  of  women  could 
not  have  done  worse  "  (now  she  glared 
at  me )  ;  "  but  I  say,  Let  those  who  voted 
for  economic  chaos  redeem  the  situation 
before  we  entangle  ourselves  in  public 
affairs." 

And  here  I  resorted  to  a  bit  of  wicked 
diplomacy,  because  political  moods  are 
most  unbecoming  to  Mrs  S,  and  time  and 
place  were  not  suited  to  serious  discus- 
sion. I  talked  about  her  son's  coming 
marriage,  and  she  grew  radiant  and 
charming  in  detailing  the  virtues  and 
attractions  of  her  non-voting  daughter- 
in-law  elect. 

I  believe  I  will  put  the  rest  of  these 
notes  into  the  waste  basket ! 

What  is  the  use  of  asking  any  woman 
what  would  give  her  happiness,  when, 
whatever  her  answer,  something  hinges 
upon  whether  or  not  she  is  living  beyond 
her  income,  physical,  mental,  material, 
one  or  all? 

I  chance  to  be  one  of  twenty  women 
constituting  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  great  organization.  Looking  up  and 
down  our  long  table  at  a  recent  meeting 
it  came  to  me  that  that  body  of  women 
represented  all  the  talents  in  the  gamut 
of  endowment  but  one — the  talent  of 
leisure. 


We  are  aghast  at  the  recital  of  what 
constituted  a  colonial  woman's  routine 
of  duties,  when  every  home  was  an  em- 
pire where  all  industrial  occupations 
were  carried  on.  the  mistress  head  shar- 
ing ha  each.  But  she  had  no  outside  re- 
sponsibilities, and  but  few  distractions; 
her  daily  orbit  was  definite  and  familiar; 
her  capacity  for  administration  was  sat- 
isfied by  the  grave  industrial  responsi- 
bilities intrusted  to  her,  while  the  fatigue 
incurred  was  mainly  muscular,  the 
fatigue  that  is  wholesome  and  normal, 
in  no  way  akin  to  life-sapping  nerve  ex- 
haustion." 

She  may  have  died  young— did  she? 
Authorities  differ  on  the  point,  but  if 
so,  it  was  not  from  nervous  prostration. 

Ninetv-nine  women  out  of  every  hun- 
dred— I  am  aware  of  overmoderation — 
are  suffering  from  nerve  strain  because 
in  the  sudden  expansion  of  life  from  the 
old,  narrow  limits  they  have  grasped  at 
too  many  things. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  women 
employed  in  some  orderly  and  not  over- 
taxing routine  during  business  hours, 
and  having  some  off-setting  pleasures,  arc 
living  more  rationally  than  the  well-to- 
do  so-called  "  women  of  leisure."  In- 
deed, it  is  being  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  a  larger  life  than  that  to  be 
found  in  the  present-day  now  industrial 
home  is  healthfully  stimulating  to  woman 
— she  must  have  her  share  of  the  vital- 
izing, intellectual,  and  spiritual  nourish- 
ment which  the  world  offers  today  for 
her  well-being. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  food  we  eat. 
but  the  amount  we  assimilate,  which 
nourishes  the  body.  and.  logically,  the  law 
holds  good  for  mind  and  soul  as  well. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  what  is  one's 
income,  and  how  one  can  best  spend  it. 
No  matter  how  large  it  is.  one  faces  the 
relentless  fact  that  today  no  one  can  do 
half,  or  quarter,  one  would  like  to  do. 
To  "  find  herself  "  a  woman  must  set  up 
her  would-be  purposes,  the  fringing  bor- 
ders of  her  many  aims,  in  orderly  rows 
before  her.  and  make  choice,  weeding  out 
to  a  practical  working  number.  Of 
course,  she  will  do  this  regretfully,  hav- 
ing capacity  for  so  many  fine  things ;  but 
every  "  plus  "  lopped  off  is  a  step  to 
freedom,  to  achieving  also,  for  the  scat- 
tering of  energies  precludes  real  achiev- 
ing. 

Any    sociologist    reviewing  Chicago 
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would  probably  say,  unhesitatingly,  that 
Jane  Addams  is  the  woman  of  greatest 
significance  to  the  city.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber in  the  many  years  I  have  known  her, 
ever  to  have  seen  Miss  Addams  in  a 
hurry,  certainly  never  "  flustered  "  or  in 
doubt  about  what  to  do  next. 

Ellen  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of 
Chicago's  public  schools,  is  perhaps  the 
busiest  woman  in  the  city,  but  when,  a 
few  days  ago,  with  this  article  in  mind, 
I  asked  if  she  ever  felt  "hurried,"  she 
answered,  "  I  dare  not !  People  who 
hurry  never  accomplish  anything,  you 
know." 

The  higher  orders  of  genius  always 
seem  to  include,  as  corollaries,  powers  of 
concentration,  selection,  grouping,  and 
systematizing.  It  would  be  discouraging 
to  lesser  mortals  if  these  powers  were 
peculiar  to  geniuses  alone,  but  happily 
they  are  not,  and  there  are  women,  quite 
innocent  of  genius,  having,  indeed,  only 
most  modest  talents,  who  double  their 
personal  significance  by  concentrating 
their  forces  upon  some  inconsiderable, 
and  what  to  you,  perhaps,  would  seem 
an  unworthy  end.  For  instance,  I  know 
one  woman  who  "  specialized  "  on  dress, 
and  though  her  income  for  the  purpose 
is  not  a  generous  one,  for  these  days, 
there  is  no  rich  woman  I  can  bring  to 
mind  who  is  appointed  with  such  beau- 
tiful art,  such  effectiveness,  such  subtle 
though  inconspicuous  originality.  Her 
home  is  a  consistent  setting  of  taste ;  she 
has  read  enough  for  "polite  society" 
eligibility,  and  she  pursues  her  trium- 
phant way  through  many  drawing  rooms, 
unhurried,  unwrinkled,  unjaded,  admired, 
and  altogether  charming.  She  is  restful, 
too,  for  she  has  obtained  poise  through 
doing  something  well. 

There  is  a  niche  for  every  woman  in 
the  large  life  of  today,  for  the  unmarried, 
for  the  woman  who  has  reared  her  fam- 
ily and  has  still  to  her  credit  a  stretch  of 
years  rich  with  possibilities,  as  truly  as 
for  the  young  home  maker  and  mother 
whose  duties  are  so  plain.  As  one  writer 
states  it :  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  great  fundamental  instincts  ex- 
press themselves  only  in  the  group  of 
physical  acts  round  which  they  circle. 
The  instincts  of  motherhood  make 
women  into  nurses,  county  councilors, 
teachers,  great  organizers,  novelists,"  a 
list  which  might  be  extended  ad  infini- 
tum. For,  as  the  same  writer  says,  "  The 


special  talents  in  which  the  average 
woman  is  strong  are  closely  related  to 
the  sphere  of  pleasing,  attracting,  or  man- 
aging something  stronger  than  herself, 
or  the  sphere  of  feeding,  minding,  and 
mothering  something  weaker." 

No  woman  is  left  out  of  this  day's 
schem** '^he  chimney  corner  not  even  ap- 
pearing^ln  twentieth-century  horoscopes. 
Age  is  an  asset,  if  one  reaches  it  by  way 
of  unconfused,  purposeful  activity,  com- 
bined with  the  prudent  idleness  which 
repairs.  The  head  of  a  New  York  hos- 
pital for  women  and  children  inveighs 
against  "  New  Yorkitis,"  declaring  that 
New  York  women  live  in  such  a  whirl 
that  when  they  go  to  the  country  "  they 
take  such  restlessness  with  them  that 
they  convert  even  the  placid  cows  into 
nervous,  restless  animals."  This  doctor 
maintains  that  children  should  be  taught 
"  intelligent  idleness,"  that  which  means 
relaxation  and  rest,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  laziness.  The  con- 
ception of  restlessness  as  a  local  "  dis- 
ease," however,  is  absurd — it  is  national. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  come 
to  me  which  1  would  like  to  touch  upon, 
as  the  work  now  being  done  by  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools  for  the 
home — the  *'  higher  education  "  which 
will  in  time  place  the  administration  of 
the  home  within  the  field  of  arts  and 
science,  as  the  institution  the  most  mo- 
mentous to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Dr  Eliot,  formerly  of  Harvard,  holds 
that  "  the  rearing  of  children  is  the  most 
intellectual  occupation  in  the  world." 
These  subjects  are  too  big  for  passing 
discussion,  but  even  a  remote  reference 
suggests  the  thought  that  when  woman 
has  for  ballast  the  old-time  "  sphere." 
recast  upon  noblest  lines,  for  her  essen- 
tial education,  she  will  know  how  and 
what  additional  life  interests  to  select. 
But  such  "  ballast "  is  a  matter  of  the 
future,  while  today  emancipated  woman 
groans  under  the  burden  of  her  freedom. 
All  protests  and  arguments  point  to  but 
one  query:  Why  enter  a  race  against 
physical  and  mental  limitations,  when  it 
onlv  means  to  fall  by  the  way  sooner  or 
late'r? 

Even  the  swiftest  contestants  miss  the 
blooms  that  grow  along  the  borders  of  a 
heart-straining  course.  The  footpath  is 
pleasanter,  is  frequented,  too,  by  a  goodly 
company  of  men  and  women  of  purpose, 
talent,  and  charming  ways,  sane  all,  and 
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"  progressives  "  every  one.  each  enjoy- 
ing the  road,  days  u  neon  fused,  nights 
undisturbed,  and  ever  fresh  for  to- 
morrow. 

And  besides,  the  path  itself  leads  to 
Sunset  Hill,  which  is  both  pleasant  and 


beautiful,  with  a  prospect  eluding  de- 
scription. 

Friends  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  may  the  New  Year  bring 
you,  in  some  measure,  the  fine  gift  of— 
leisure! 


6 

Poor  Old  Dad! 


Mr  Editor — Not  in  any  way  belittling 
the  goodness  of  mothers.  1  think  it  is 
time  the  fathers  had  their  day.  Some 
time  ago  1  read  a  book  called  Heart 
Throbs,  a  collection  of  poems  and 
sketches  which  had  been  the  favorites 
of  many  people.  There  were  many 
poems  and  articles  with  tributes  to 
"  Mother."  but  not  a  single  one  to 
-  Father." 

There  are  many  fathers  who  have  the 
maternal  feeling  (  if  I  may  use  this  ex- 
pression) far  stronger  than  some  moth- 
ers, but  of  course  where  there  is  a 
mother  no  one  thinks  of  giving  the  father 
any  credit  for  his  ideals  and  inlhiencc 
in  the  family.  1  think  many  men  are 
<>f  finer  and  more  sensitive  natures  than 
their  wives,  and  capable  of  deeper  love 
for  their  children.  1  know  of  three  cases 
where  a  wife  and  mother  caring  for 
someone  else,  for  money,  has  given  up 
the  children  to  the  husband.  If  these 
cases  had  come  to  public  notice  and  the 
reverse  had  been  the  case,  would  there 
not  have  been  lots  of  article's  pointing 
out  how  strong  the  mother  love  is?  Do 
we  ever  see  any  articles  where  the  father 
love  is  lauded? 

So,  the  poor  father  is  considered  sim- 
ply a  figurehead,  and  if  his  children  turn 
out  well  he  is  simply  given  the  credit  of 
having  been  fortunate  in  his  wife. 
Many  fathers  have  had  the  most  beau- 
tiful influence  on  their  children,  with 
high  ideals,  standards  and  understand- 
ing.   You  find  it  in  many  biographies. 

See,  for  instance,  what  Jane  Addams 
is  writing  of  herself  at  the  present  mo- 
ment  Do  we  ever  hear  anything  of  the 


father  who  has  sacrificed  everything 
that  a  son  or  daughter  should  go  to  col- 
lege? I  really  think  that  if  a  little  credit 
and  praise  were  given  to  the  fathers 
there  would  be  a  few  less  unhappy  mar- 
riages. 

A  case  in  |>oint  is  that  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  She  married  a  splendid  man.  who 
in  his  unselfishness  and  chivalry  toward 
her  encouraged  her  in  her  idea*  that  she 
really  had  conferred  a  favor  on  him  in 
marrying  him.  When  two  children  came 
she  was  not  very  keen  about  them ;  in 
fact,  she  thought  she  had  been  very  self- 
sacrificing  to  have  them.  As  the  chil- 
dren grew  the  love  and  friendship  for 
the  father  was  most  beautiful.  The 
mother  gradually  saw  that  those  chil- 
dren knew  their  father  was  fine,  and  she 
changed  her  mind  and  attitude  very 
much. 

Xow.  I  believe  that  if  many  women, 
instead  of  always  being  told  everywhere 
what  wonderful  and  fine  things  they 
were,  were  once  in  a  while  told  what 
nice  things  their  husbands  were,  there 
would  be  less  discontent. 

So  do.  please,  in  your  splendidly  cou- 
rageous magazine,  give  the  lathers  a 
chance.  Can't  you  get  your  subscribers 
to  tell  of  any  nice  things  they  know 
about  fathers?  The  fine  women  will 
echo  all  the  fine  things  said,  and  the 
shallow  ones  may  have  their  eyes 
opened  and  stop  thinking  of  themselves 
a  little. 

Men  are  just  as  sensitive  to  praise 
and  encouragement  as  women. 

Mary  J'.  Bouhlcn. 
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KANSAS  never  does  anything  by 
halves!  Whatever  is  undertaken 
in  that  state  of  triumphant  energy 
she  makes  history  fast.  Domestic 
science  is  no  exception.  When  in  1873 
President  John  A.  Anderson  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  Manhattan  placed  a 
sewing  machine  on  the  platform  in  the 
chapel  and  called  Mrs  Cheseldinc  to 
teach  the  young  women  sewing,  "  do- 
mestic science "  entered  the  state 
schools. 

It  was  new;  few  believed  in  it.  Like 
most  new  movements  it  had  to  go 
through  the  "  Pooh,  pooh,"  then  the 
"How,  bow,"  then  the  "Hear,  hear" 
stage  before  being  finally  accepted  by 
all.  Kansas  has  given  each  stage  its  full 
value,  and  today  the  "  Hear,  hear "  is 
heard  on  every  hand,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
where  home  economics  is  so  highly 
esteemed. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  called  domes- 
tic economy.  Political  economy  was  a 
term  in  general  use  and  understood  by 
all,  and  as  domestic  economy  fully  cov- 
ered the  ground  the  name  seemed  logical 
and  was  adopted.  Getting  back  in  the 
history  of  a  movement  to  the  time  when 
a  name  even  had  not  been  found  takes 
one  to  the  very  beginnings. 

After  Mrs  Cheseldinc  had  taught  sew- 
ing for  two  years,  Mrs  Cripps  was  called 
to  the  department.  She  was  a  woman 
of  mature  years  who  in  earlier  life  had 
been  a  successful  milliner  and  dress- 
maker in  New  York  City.  One  term  of 
the  year  she  gave  lectures  on  hygiene. 
Another  term  she  taught  sewing,  and 
for  three  weeks  of  the  year  the  young 
women  reported  to  her  for  cooking. 
The  kitchen  laboratory  was  in  one 
corner  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  The 
very  few  articles  cooked  were  produced 
in  quantities  and  served  to  the  students 
for  the  Friday  lunch.  This  teaching 
was  supplemented  by  lectures  from  the 
professor  of  chemistry  on  the  chemical 
values  of  food,  and  from  the  professor 
of  agriculture  on  dairying,  the  first 
demonstration  lectures  ever  given  at  the 


college.  He  showed  the  class  the  process 
of  making  butter  and  cheese.  Whether 
the  butter  and  the  cheese  were  really 
first-class  has  never  been  determined! 

A  radical  change  was  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1882.  Mrs  Nellie  S.  Kedzie, 
a  very  young  woman,  a  graduate  of  the 
college,  who  had  no  special  preparation 
for  the  work,  was  put  in  charge.  Kan- 
sas was  still  a  pioneer  state,  and  it  was 
true  pioneering  to  teach  domestic 
economy.  There  was  a  very  small  de- 
partment trying  to  do  some  such  work 
in  the  Iowa'  Agricultural  College  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It  was  all  preliminary  experimentation. 
Not  only  were  there  no  courses,  but 
there  were  scarcely  any  precedents  to 
guide  these  teachers  who  were  feeling 
their  way.  Xor  was  there  any  literature 
on  the  subject  worth  mentioning.  The 
goal,  however,  was  clearly  in  mind.  The 
object  of  special  endeavor  was  to  ele- 
vate the  home  standards.  One  of  the 
special  efforts  was  to  lessen  labor.  To 
discover  "  an  easier  way  "  was  the  con- 
stant quest. 

President  Fairchild,  a  man  pre- 
eminent for  practical  wisdom,  took  hold 
to  make  this  department  equal,  in  ef- 
fectiveness and  popular  esteem,  any 
other  in  the  college.  The  ideals  were  : 
Irirst,  knowledge  of  all  household  prob- 
lems ;  second,  that  technical  efficiency 
that  makes  the  most  comfortable  home 
possible  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
labor.  To  these  ends  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college  co-operated. 

The  work  was  so  enlarged  that  every 
freshman  girl  had  to  have  one  hour  of 
sewing  every  day  for  a  year.  Every 
sophomore  who  had  passed  in  chemistry 
took  one  hour  of  cooking  for  six  months  ; 
and  every  junior  took  lectures  on  hygiene 
for  three  months. 

The  rooms  were  over  the  carpenter 
shops.  The  sewing  machines  tried  to 
drown  out  the  noise  of  the  hammers, 
lathes  and  buzz  saws  below.  The  large 
room  used  as  kitchen  laboratory  had  one 
pantry  the  top  of  which  made  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  tank.     Whenever  a 
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careless  boy  forgot  to  shut 
off  the  pump,  which  was 
started  nearly  every  day, 
the  kitchen  stores  and 
utensils  had  a  drenching 
that  took  hours  to  dry. 
The  cook  stove  baked  only 
on  the  top,  so  bread,  pies, 
and  cake  had  to  be  turned 
upside  down  to  have  both 
top  and  bottom  baked. 
However,  that  state  of  af- 
fairs lasted  only  two  years. 
A  new  building  was  fin- 
ished and  good  rooms  for 
the  sewing  were  provided 
on  the  main  floor.  Up  to 
this  time  Mrs  Kedzic  was 
the  only  woman  on  the 
faculty,  but  when  she  moved  the  work 
into  the  new  building  Mrs  Elida  E.  Win- 
chip  was  called  and  put  in  charge  of 
the  sewing.  Her  service  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  lasted  thirteen  years. 

An  office  and  a  lecture  room  for  the 
food  work  and  hygiene  were  also  on  the 
main  floor,  but  the  kitchen  laboratory, 
the  small  practice  dining  room,  pantries, 
and  the  dairy  were  all  in  the  basement, 
alas !  Many  a  college  president  visiting 
this  department,  not  sensing  that  the 
basement  location  was  accidental,  went 
home  and  put  his  new  department  of 
domestic  economy  downstairs,  to  the 
discomfort,  if  not  the  positive  damage, 
of  nobody  knows  how  many  Western 
girls. 

The  department  grew  in  all  directions. 
It  became  the  desire  of  every  girl  to 
"  pass  "  in  chemistry  so  she  could  enter 
the  cooking  class.  The  course  of  study 
developed  slowly,  but  in 
time  came  to  demand 
much  more  than  an  hour 
a  day  only,  in  either 
sewing  room  or  kitchen. 
In  response  to  an  urgent 
demand  a  post-graduate 
course  developed  natu- 
rally. Though  not  so  ad- 
vertised, it  was  a  teach- 
ers' course  in  reality, 
covering  two  years,  de- 
manding strong  work  in 
chemistry,  botany,  sani- 
tation, hygiene,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  Constant 
practice  was  demanded. 


Mr*  Mary  Pierce  Via  Zile.  profeaaor 
of  domestic  science.  Kansas 
Agricultural  College 


Kansas  honors  the  "  woman 
who  can."  The  solid  worth 
of  this  course  was  demon- 
strated by  the  number  of 
successful  teachers  sent 
forth  to  head  important 
departments  elsewhere,  or 
more  accurately  in  many 
cases,  to  inaugurate  them. 

Dalinda  Mason  went  to 
the  agricultural  college  of 
South  Dakota,  afterward 
as  Mrs  Cotey  she  carried 
the  work  for  many  years  in 
the  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege ;  Abby  Marlatt,  so  long 
in  Providence,  R  I,  is  now 
head  of  the  department  in 
the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin;  Marie  Senn  went  to  the  agricultural 
college  in  North  Dakota;  Lilla  Harkins 
to  the  Montana  Agricultural  College; 
Gertrude  Coburn  to  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College ;  Laura  Day  to  Menomine, 
Wis ;  Ivy  Harner  to  Ruston.  La.  and  later 
to  Purdue  University,  Indiana;  and  many 
others  whose  mention  space  forbids.  All 
these  women  were  strongly  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  knowledge,  not  for  knowl- 
edge's sake,  but  for  those  practical  ends 
which  make  life  in  the  home  easier  for 
the  home  maker  and  thereby  happier  and 
freer  for  the  higher  development  of 
womanhood.  The  Kansas  pioneering  in 
this  domestic  field  built  better  than  it 
knew.  The  fruits  of  practical  efficiency, 
based  on  the  broad  foundation  of 
science,  are  seen  now  in  many  differ- 
ent states,  in  better  food,  better  sanita- 
tion, better  clothing,  and  many  homes 
more  wholesome  and  happy. 


Said  to  be  the  largcat  building  in  the  country  devoted  solely  to  domaatie  science  and  art 
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Mrs  Kedzie  had  spent  fif- 
teen years  in  the  agricultural 
college  when,  in  1896-7,  the 
state  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $20,000  for  a  domestic 
science  building.  The  Kan- 
sas Legislature  was  the  fust 
to  so  honor  itself.  As  a 
mark  of  appreciation  the 
new  building  was  named  by 
the  college  regents  Kedzie 
Hall. 

To  the  shame  of  Kansas, 
in  common  with  some  other 
Western  states,  the  politi- 
cians of  those  days  had  n<»t 
learned  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  public 
institutions  of  learning.  There  came  a 
revolution,  partisan  in  origin,  and  Mrs 
Kedzie  and  Sirs  Winchip  declined  to  stay 
longer,  though  invited  to  do  so,  in  the 
reorganization.  They  never  worked  in 
the  new  building.  For  the  next  five  years 
the  department  of  domestic  economy  was 
in  a  most  unsettled  conditio!!.  Four 
different  teachers  of  food  work  and  as 
many  more  of  sewing,  were  employed, 
only  to  move  on  after  a  brief  service. 

Then  came  Mrs  Henrietta  (alvin,  a 
pupil  of  Mrs  Kedzie's  and  a  graduate  of 
the  college,  to  the  chair  of  "domestic 
science."  Shortly  after  that  Miss  An- 
toinetta  flecker  was  made  professor  of 
"domestic  art."  During  the  six  years 
that  Mrs  Calvin  taught  in  Kedzie  Hall 
the  work  increased  very  rapidly.  Short 
courses,  institutes,  special  lecture-,  all 
helped  to  bring  pupils,  till  the  building 
was  wholly  inadequate  and  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  the  money  for  the  line 
new  building  used  today,  which  is  -aid 


to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the 
largest  domestic  science 
building  in  the  world. 
Though  planned  by  Mrs 
t  alvin,  she  never  taught  in 
this  building. 

Mrs  Mary  Pierce  Van 
Xile,  another  pupil  of  the 
Kcdzie-W  inchip  regime,  is 
now  the  dean  of  women 
and  professor  of  domestic 
science,  and  Miss  Decker 
chair  of  domestic 


the 


Dr  Edna  Day.   profettor  of  home 
economic*,  c*f  t»c  University  of 
K  .-.  .,■  ,  Lawrence 


have 
since 
machine 
thread    as   equipment,  and 
name  even,  for  this  special 


been  many 
the  days  of 
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Kcdiic  li<]|.  i ir-t  Jomc'tic  kmic«  building  at  Kantai  Agricultural  College 


has 
art. 

There 
changes 
the  one  sewing 
spools  of 
scarcely  a 

work  for  women.  The  handsome 
and  well-equipped  domestic  science  hall 
at  the  agricultural  college  opened  in 
September.  1' HMS.  today  shelters  about 
six  hundred  pupils  in  regular  work  in 
domestic  science  and  nearly  as  many  in 
domestic  art.  Loth  the  departments 
housed  here  still  put  the  old  emphasis 
on  practical. 

1  he  patient  pioneering  of  earlier  years 
Ik  s  given  domestic  science  an  assured 
place  in  the  other  schools  of  the  state. 
They  are  now  following  the  trail  blazed 
by  the  agricultural  college  teachers.  In 
1903  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School  at  Pittsburg  gave  court  s 
in  domestic  science;  and  the  State  Nor- 
mal at  Emporia  soon  followed.  There 
are  twenty-live  high  schools  in  the  state 
that  teach  lx.th  looking  and  sewing, 
while  seven  or  eight  more  give  sewing 
alone.  In  the  public  schools  of  Topcka, 
Kansas  City,  and  Wich- 
ita the  work  extends 
down  into  the  grades. 

The  State  University 
of  Kansas,  situated  at 
Lawrence.  has  been 
slow  to  give  young 
women  the  home  eco- 
nomics work.  This 
year  ( thirty-seven  vears 
after  the  beginning  of 
the  agricultural  college  ) 
the  university  is  opening 
a  department  with  Dr 
Edna  Day  at  the  head. 

Turning     from  the 
schools,    the  Domestic 
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Science  Club  is  a  most  significant  de- 
velopment. In  the  year  1880  several  of 
the  strongest  women  in  Manhattan  (the 
seat  of  the  agricultural  college)  gath- 
ered at  the  call  of  Mrs  Cripps  and  Mrs 
President  Fairchild  and  formed  "  The 
Domestic  Science  Club."  This  club,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  has  always  been  influen- 
tial. Every  meeting  has  one  paper  at 
least  of  special  interest  to  the  home 
maker.  Many  others  have  followed  their 
lead,  and  today  domestic  science  clubs 
abound.  They  are  most  useful  in  keep- 
ing alive  and  extending  the  interest  first 
awakened  in  the  schools. 

During  the  last  eight  years  domestic 
science  has  been  popularized  and  brought 
close  to  the  Kansas  women.  The  mov- 
able cooking  school,  established  by  the 
agricultural  college,  will  come  to  any 
town  which  organizes  a  class  of  not  less 
than  twenty- four  nor  over  forty  women 
or  high  school  girls.  Two  instructors 
from  the  college  will  conduct  classes  for 
a  week,  three  hours  each  forenoon  in 
cooking  and  two  and  a  half  hours  each 
afternoon  in  sewing.  At  4pm  daily 
there  is  an  open  conference  for  all 
women,  whether  members  of  the  class  or 
not.  This  year  twenty  movable  schools 
will  be  held  in  twenty  good  towns. 

Miss  Frances  L.  Brown  has  charge 


of  the  institute  work,  and  has  organized 
a  number  of  "  contests  "  in  which  Kan- 
sas women  may  show  their  work  in  sew- 
ing, cookery,  fruit  canning,  butter  mak- 
ing, etc.  The  bread  contests  are  espe- 
cially helpful.  There  are  also  contests 
for  girls  in  all  these  lines.  Prize  win- 
ners in  their  own  counties  have  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  the  agricultural 
college  for  the  Christmas  institute,  held 
during  the  holidays,  expense  free.  The 
week  of  work  in  Domestic  Science  Hall 
is  a  great  inspiration  to  these  ambitious 
women  who  have  already  demonstrated 
their  efficiency  by  winning  in  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

Prof  J.  H.  Miller,  superintendent  of 
farmer's  institutes  of  the  agricultural 
college,  has  done  much  to  help  along  this 
extension  work  in  domestic  science.  For 
years  the  college  teachers  added  insti- 
tutes to  their  already  heavy  work,  but 
now  there  is  an  effective  corps  which 
takes  care  of  the  outside  work,  carried 
on  in  282  institutes  last  year. 

In  these  nearlv  forty  years  there  has 
been  a  constant  broadening  of  the  home 
maker's  horizon.  Her  work  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science  and  put  on  a  firm 
foundation.  It  holds  an  honored  place 
in  the  curricula  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  Sunflower  State. 


An  Important  Gathering 


THE  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion is  held  in  St  Louis  December 
27-30.  1910,  simultaneously  with  the 
conventions  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic and  American  Sociological  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  education  section,  program  in 
charge  of  Mrs  Alice  Peloubet  Norton  of 
the  University  of  C  hicago,  includes  two 
meetings  during  the  week ;  the  adminis- 
tration section,  program  in  charge  of 
Miss  Adelaide  Nutting.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, has  two  meetings.  The  program  of 
instruction  and  research  in  chemistry 
and  dietetics  is  in  charge  of  Dr  Edna  D. 
Day  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  that 
of  instruction  and  research  in  economics 


is  in  charge  of  Miss  Breckinridge  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  program 
for  instruction  in  textiles  and  applied  art 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Abby  Marlatt  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  general 
public  session  has  as  its  general  topic 
"  Education  for  the  Home."  The  sec 
tions  are  in  charge  of  Miss  Bevier 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  has 
tlie  topic  of  "  Instruction  and  Research 
on  the  Home  anil  House  Sanitation."  and 
Miss  Rosa  Bouton  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  who  has  "  Extension  Work 
for  Rural  Communities.  Women's  Clubs, 
etc." 

Professor  Cole  of  Harvard  University 
speaks  on  "  How  Home  Economics  can 
help  Economics  Progress." 
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What  Are  Boys  to  Do? 

Interest  in  our  symposium  on 
j»  "Wanted:  Homemade  Boys,"  in 
the  last  November  issue,  has  been  and  is 
widespread.  It  is  agreed,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  that  boys  should  have  regular 
home  duties ;  but  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  what  are  they  to  do?  Again,  if 
boy  wage  earners  are  not  all  that  they 
should  be,  does  their  attitude  toward 
their  responsibilities  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  their  employers? 

"*  As  an  ex-employee,"  writes  a  young 
woman,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  the  office 
boy  side  of  the  question.  The  poor  boy 
is  only  coining  his  employer's  attitude 
toward  the  world,  which  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
one  of  humility,  obedience,  and  rectitude. 
And  working  overtime  without  extra 
pay  is  no  fun.  I  have  done  it  myself.  I 
know  how  exasperating  and  incompetent 
many  of  the  l>oys  are,  but  1  don't  believe 
it  is  only  the  homes  and  schools  that  are 
to  blame." 

It  may  be  that  some  earnest  heart- 
searching  on  the  part  of  employers  is  in 
order.  Concerning  home  duties,  a  wife 
and  mother  in  the  city  of  Washington 
writes : 

"  What  tasks  in  the  modern  home  shall 
children  do?  In  a  house  of  electric  light 
and  gas  range,  with  water  in  pipes  ;  with 
wood  delivered  in  any  shape  and  size; 
with  the  health  department  carrying 
everything  away  every  day;  with  vac- 
uum cleaners  for  the  rugs,  and  door 
springs  so  a  boy  doesn't  even  have  to 
learn  not  to  slam  doors — how  on  earth 
can  a  mother  invent  sensible  and  worth- 
while tasks  for  her  son  ?" 

Oh,  for  the  old-fashioned  woodshed; 
for  muscular  training,  and  yea.  even  for 
discipline!  The  sawbuck  and  the  buck- 
saw were  a  part  of  the  manual  training 
which  helped  lay  the  foundations  for 
much  human  achievement.    It  i^  gratify- 
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ing  to  record  the  practical  good  sense 
of  Xew  York's  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds, Mr  Bradstreet.  in  moving  for 
the  establishment  of  a  woodshed  on 
each  of  the  playgrounds.  More  wood- 
shed, less  gasoline  and  fewer  variety 
shows ! 

But  happily  there  has  arisen  that  which 
promises  to  supplant  the  woodshed,  in 
twentieth-century  fashion.  This  is  the 
movement  known  as  the  Boy  Scouts. 
We  have  watched  its  development, 
weighed  the  principal  objections  offered, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
splendid  thing.  It  may  revolutionize  the 
mode  of  life,  and  to  a  degree  the  char- 
acters, of  our  American  boys. 

As  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  captured  England, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragons.  The  move- 
ment, started  by  General  Baden- Powell, 
and  still  headed  by  him,  is  well  nigh 
universal  over  there,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
value.  Employers  of  boy  labor,  seeking 
trustworthy  service,  now  turn  to  the 
Scouts.  This  fact  alone  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  indorsements  of  the  move- 
ment. It  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the 
claim  that  the  Scout  movement  is  devel- 
oping character. 

The  Scouts  have  many  specific  duties 
to  learn,  in  the  way  of  achievement  and 
dexterity,  such  as  regular  military  drill, 
building  camp,  doing  camp  cookery, 
carrying  first  aid  to  the  injured,  etc. 
Their  services,  after  railway  and  other 
accidents,  have  proven  highly  valuable. 
The  great,  underlying  lesson  is  obedience, 
implicit  and  strict.  Here  the  military 
principle  comes  in  play.  Boys  always 
have  played  soldier,  and  always  will. 
Nothing  surpasses  the  military  drill  for 
inculcating  the  spirit  of  obedience,  com- 
radeship and  co-operative  effort.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  nine  ]X>ints  in  Scout  law 
in  England  : 
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Nine  Point,  in  Scout  Law 

t.  A  Scout's  honor  is  to  be  trusted.  If  he 
says  that  a  thing  is  so,  it  is  so  just  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath. 

t.  A  Scout  is  loyal,  loyal  to  king,  country, 
parents,  employers,  and  Scout  masters,  to  whom 
he  must  stick  through  thick  and  thin,  against 
anyone  who  is  their  enemy. 

3.  A  Scout's  duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to  help 
others.  He  pledges  to  try  to  do  a  good  turn  to 
somebody  every  day. 

4.  A  Scout  is  the  friend  of  all  and  a  brother 
to  every  other  Scout,  no  matter  to  what  social 
class  the  other  belongs. 

5.  A  Scout  is  courteous. 

6.  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  animals.  He  must 
not  pain  nor  kill  any  creature  unnecessarily,  be 
it  only  a  fly. 

7.  A  Scout  obeys  orders.  He  does  it  without 
question,  but  may  state  his  reasons  against  it 
after  he  has  obeyed. 

8.  A  Scout  smiles  and  whistles  under  all 
circum  stances. 

9.  A  Scout  is  thrifty.  He  opens  a  savings 
bank  account. 

Wherever  a  band  has  been  formed,  the 
change  among  the  Im>vs  is  reported  to 
have  been  almost  immediate,  and  very 
noticeable.  They  are  taught  manliness, 
humanity,  love,  self-reliance,  how  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  an  emergency;  in  fact, 
the  attributes  of  noble  manhood. 

In  America  it  is  claimed  that  there 
are  now  200,000  boy  Scouts  working 
along  similar  lines.  To  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  parents  of  city  and  village 
hoys  we  commend  thrs  organization.  In- 
formation concerning  its  work  can  be 
had  of  the  managing  secretary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  124  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Duty  of  the  Schools 

The  example  of  the  Los  Angeles 
—  Polytechnic  High  School,  whose 
splendid  work  in  teaching  sexual  hygiene 
was  described  in  our  December  issue, 
should  be  followed  by  high  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Only,  the  work  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  boys,  who  need  it 
quite  as  much  as  the  girls  do.  Although 
instructors  in  physiology  in  many  in- 


stances have  included  sexual  hygiene  in 
their  courses  for  boys,  this  has  been  by 
no  means  universal. 

The  place  for  this  instruction  is  in  the 
public  schools.  Parents  will  not,  or  in 
many  instances  cannot,  impart  the  prin 
ciples  of  this  very  delicate  and  difficult 
branch  of  medical  science.  The  books 
and  manuals  professing  to  perform  this 
service,  which  have  circulated  so  widely, 
no  doubt  have  made  for  general  enlight- 
enment, though  some  of  th  cm  have  been 
mischievous.  The  most  of  them  have 
been  written  with  an  eye  to  an  immense 
sale;  the  treatment  of  the  problem  often- 
times has  been  such  as  to  highten  the 
curiosity  of  the  youthful  reader,  and  by 
sensational  language  to  avoid  the  ra- 
tional, calm  view  which  so  promptly  robs 
a  scientific  question  of  its  enveloping 
mystery.  There  are  a  few  sane,  helpful 
books,  whose  sale  is  limited  for  this  very 
reason. 

The  sooner  the  schools  take  hold  upon 
their  duty  in  this  matter,  the  better.  Such 
work,  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Miss 
Ross  of  Los  Angeles,  will  accomplish 
more  in  a  decade  than  the  doctors,  the 
preachers,  and  the  books  have  done  in 
a  century.    It  is  desperately  needed. 


The  Chief  Consolation 

0  The  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  family  physician  is  falling  off 
at  an  alarming  rate,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr  Richard  C.  Cabot  of 
Boston.  The  state,  the  municipality,  and 
the  individual,  all  of  them,  are  plotting  to 
this  end.  People  are  learning  how  to 
prevent  disease,  and  to  check  it  in  its 
earlier  stages  without  the  intervention  of 
a  doctor.  If  one  views,  with  any  degree 
of  equanimity,  the  dwindling  numbers  of 
so  fine  a  class  of  men.  it  is  owing  to  the 
grim  fact  that  we  used  to  give  them  alto- 
gether too  much  to  do. 
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IV-Tke  All-A  round,  Stand-Up  Paper  Doll 


HERE  is  a  new  kind  of  paper  doll. 
Kinderkins,  whose  dress  skirts  go 
all  the  way  around  and  who  stands 
on  her  own  feet  just  as  you  do.  You 
are  not  to  cut  her  out.  you  know,  hut 
must  trace  her  on  another  piece  of  paper. 
In  this  way  you  can  have  as  many  dulls 
as  you  wish,  for,  of  course,  you  can  trace 
the  pattern  of  the  Kinderkin  dolly  over 
and  over  again.  You  can  give  one  doll 
black  hair,  another  doll  yellow  hair,  and 
another  one  brown  hair;  then  thev  can 
have  different  colored  hair  ribbons,  too. 
and  so  be  very  different  from  one  an- 
other. 


Lay  a  piece  of  thin  writing  paper  over 
the  Kinderkin  dolly  {  Figure  1  ),  and  with 
a  lead  pencil  trace  very  carefully  the  lines 
you  see  through  the  paper.  W  hen  Miss 
Dolly  is  all  drawn  on  your  paper  get  out 
your  box  of  water  colors  or  colored  cray- 
ons and  paint  her  face,  neck,  arms,  and 
also  her  legs  above  her  half  hose,  pink — 
like  flesh.  A  light  wash  of  red  gives  a 
good  pink.  Then  paint  her  hair  brown 
or  yellow  or  whatever  color  you  like  best. 
Paint  her  hair  ribbons  a  becoming  color, 
and  make  her  slippers  black. 

When  she  is  dry  after  the  painting,  cut 
her  out  and  paste  her,  back  down,  on 
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Figure*  1  aad  2  arc  the  Rindcrkin  dolly.    Figure  3  thowi  how  the  pattern  of  the  drew  thould  he  laid  on  the  colored 
paper.    Figure  4     the  cloak  pattern.    Figure  5  »  the  collar  and  Figure  6  the  hat 


another  piece  of  writing  paper.  Let  the 
paste  dry  and  then  cut  Dolly  out  again. 
Now  she  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
paper  and  is  quite  stiff  enough. 

Trace  Miss  Dolly's  back  (Figure  2) 
on  a  piece  of  white  tissue  paper,  then 
lay  the  paper,  penciled  side  down,  on 
the  back  of  the  doll.  Go  over  the  lines, 
which  will  show  plainly  through  the 
tissue  paper,  with  your  pencil,  and  when 
you  take  the  paper  away  you  will  find  you 
have  drawn  Miss  Dolly's  back  on  her 


back.  If  you  do  not  quite  understand 
how  to  do  this,  Mother  will  show  you ;  or 
if  you  can  draw  the  back  without  tracing 
it,  so  much  the  better.  Make  the  lines 
you  have  drawn  blacker  with  your  pen- 
cil, then  paint  the  back  as  you  did  the 
front  of  the  doll.  Do  not  make  Miss 
Dolly's  feet  any  smaller  than  they  arc  in 
the  pattern,  for  she  will  not  stand  if 
you  do. 

Figures  3.  4,  5.  and  6  are  the  patterns 
of  Mi<=>  Daily's  clothes.    Figure  3  is  her 
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dress.  Figure  4  is  her  cloak,  Figure  5 
is  her  fur  collar,  and  Figure  6  is  her  win- 
ter hat.  Trace  all  of  these  patterns  on 
thin  writing  paper  and  then  cut  them  out 
along  the  heavy  lines,  not  forgetting  the 
slits  marked  X,  X  in  the  belts  of  the  dress 
and  the  cloak.  The  patterns  you  make 
will  be  for  you  to  use  in  making  all  her 
clothes.  Almost  any  kind  of  paper  will 
do  for  the  dress  and  cloak  if  it  is  not  too 
stiff  and  heavy.  Tissue  paper  makes 
very  pretty  dresses,  and  you  can  have 
the  fun  of  making  ever  so  many,  each 
of  a  different  color;  you  can  trim  them, 
too,  if  you  like. 

Your  colored  paper  must  be  twice  as 
large  as  the  dress  pattern.  Fold  the 
paper  through  the  middle,  lay  your  dress 
pattern  on  the  paper  with  the  two  short, 
straight  edges  at  the  neck  of  the  pattern 
on  the  fold  of  the  paper,  as  you  see  them 
in  Figure  3.  Hold  the  pattern  down  and 
run  the  point  of  your  pencil  all  around 
the  edges  of  the  dress,  making  the  marks 
on  the  colored  paper.  Cut  the  dress  out 
with  the  paper  still  folded,  and  you  will 
have  front  and  back  exactly  alike,  but  you 
mu>t  cut  a  slit  in  the  back,  directly  in 
the  middle,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  also  cut  away  the  belt.  Then  your 
dress  will  look  like  Figure  7. 

To  make  the  paper  skirt  round  like  a 
real  skirt  that  will  stand  out  at  front  and 


Cut  tbe  belt  off  the  t>*ck  of  the  in— 


back  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  the  side  edges 
of  the  front  and  the  side  edges  of  the 
back  must  be  pasted  together.  Lap 
the  side  A  on  the  front  of  the  dress  over 
the  side  A  on  the  back  of  the  dress  as 
far  as  the  dotted  line  and  paste  it  there. 
Lap  the  >ide  B  on  the  front  over  the  side 
B  on  the  back  and  paste  it  there. 

Now  try  the  dress  on  Miss  Dolly. 
Slip  her  arms  into  the  little  sleeves  and 
bring  the  dress  together  at  the  back. 
Draw  the  belt  around  the  back,  cross  the 
ends  and  fasten  them  by  slipping  the 
slit  X  in  one  end  of  the  belt  into  the  slit 
X  in  the  other  end  of  the  belt.  This 
will  not  only  fasten  the  belt,  but  will  hold 
the  dress  together  at  the  back. 

Make  the  cloak  just  as  you  did  the 
dress,  but  cut  the  slit  for  the  opening 
down  the  front,  and  cut  the  belt  away 
from  the  front,  then  turn  down  the  open- 
ing at  the  neck  in  front  to  make  a  little 
collar,  as  you  see  it  in  Figure  8.  Paste 
the  skirt  of  the  cloak  together  as  you  did 
the  skirt  of  the  dress,  with  the  side  C 
over  C  and  the  side  D  over  D  as  far  as 
the  dotted  lines  on  the  back. 

Xow  make  the  fur  collar  of  brown 
paper  and  cut  it  exactly  like  the  pattern. 
(  Figure  S.)  Fold  the  collar  along  the 
shoulders  at  the  dotted  lines. 

Cut  the  hat  from  brown  paper,  too, 
like  Figure  6.    Fold  it  along  the  dotted 
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Cut  the  belt  off  the  front  of  the  cloak 
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line,  which  is  the  top  of  the  crown,  and 
cut  the  lower  edge  of  the  feathers  in  a 
fringe.  Put  a  drop  of  paste  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hat  where  it  is  marked 
O,  O,  and  stick  the  front  and  the  back 
together. 

Now  put  Miss  Dolly's  cloak  on  over 
her  dress  and  fasten  the  belt  in  front. 
Put  her  fur  collar  around  her  neck  and 
her  hat  on  her  head.  Rest  the  edges  of 
the  hat  on  her  hair  ribbons,  which  should 
come  outside  the  hat. 


Miss  Dolly  is  now  ready  for  her  walk. 
Bend  one  of  her  legs  forward,  the  other 
back  and  stand  her  up  on  her  feet.  If 
she  tips  forward,  bend  her  body  back  a 
little;  if  she  tips  backward,  bend  her 
body  forward  a  little.  She  will  surely 
stand  if  you  balance  her  evenly. 

Figure  9  shows  how  Miss  Dolly  will 
look  when  she  is  ready  for  the  street, 
how  she  will  look  with  her  back  turned, 
and  how  she  will  look  in  her  house  dress, 
without  her  cloak  or  her  hat. 


The  Homely  Doggy 


By  Sui  Sin  Far 


CHIN  was  a  little,  round  doggy  with 
long,  silky  hair,  a  furry  tail  and  a 
pink  nose,  and  Chung  was  a  long, 
lean  doggy  with  hard,  short  hair  and  a 
tail  like  a  stick.  When  Yen's  uncle 
brought  the  two  little  doggies  to  the 
house  and  gave  them  to  Yen,  Yen, 
pointing  to  Chin,  said :  "  I  like  this  little 
doggy  because  he  is  pretty ;  but."  point- 
ing to  Chung.  "  I  do  not  like  that  one 
because  he  is  homely." 

"  Well,"  said  Yen's  uncle,  "  when  I 
come  back  next  week  I  will  take  away 
the  homely  doggy." 

The  next  week  Yen's  uncle  came  home 
and  said  to  Yen,  "  Bring  me  the  homely 
doggy!"  Yen  went  out  of  the  room 
and  soon  came  back  with  the  little  round 
doggy  with  the  long  silky  hair,  furry 
tail  and  pink  nose. 


"  Why,"  said  the  uncle.  "  I  thought 
that  was  the  pretty  doggy!" 

"  Xo,"  replied  Yen,  u  this  is  the 
homely  doggy !" 

"Why I    Why!"  cried  the  uncle. 

"  You  see,"  said  Yen,  **  Chin  chews 
up  all  my  toys,  pulls  up  all  my  flowers, 
lies  in  the  sun  and  growls  when  I  want 
to  play,  jumps  for  his  dinner  before  I 
can  lay  it  down,  and  barks  at  little  sis- 
ter so  that  she  will  not  go  to  sleep  when 
I  want  to  sit  on  my  mamma's  knee.  But 
Chung  fetches  my  ball  when  it  rolls 
away,  plays  with  me  when  I  want  to 
play,  lies  quiet  when  little  sister  is 
asleep,  stands  up  on  his  legs  and  begs 
for  dinner  and  does  not  show  his  teeth 
when  I  pull  his  tail.  And  that  is  why 
Chung  is  now  the  pretty  doggy  and  Chin 
the  homelv  one." 
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A MILLION  little  Raindrops  were 
playing  together  in  the  great  big 
ocean.    Along  came  Mr  Sun,  very 
big  and  very  round  and  very  bright  and 
very  warm. 

"  Hello,  little  Raindrops,"  said  he. 
"  How  would  you  like  to  come  with  me 
way  up  in  this  blue,  blue  sky  and  travel 
around  the  world  and  see  all  the  won- 
derful sights  that  I  sec  every  day?" 

All  the  little  Raindrops  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted:  "  We  would!  We 
would,  Mr  Sun!  Please  take  us  up  in 
the  blue,  blue  sky  with  you !    Please  do!" 

Then  Mr  Sun  smiled  and  smiled,  and 
soon  the  million  little  Raindrops  were 
drawn  right  up  out  of  the  great  big  ocean 
into  a  beautiful  white  cloud.  And  the 
beautiful  white  cloud  sailed  off  in  the 
blue,  blue  sky  to  show  the  world  to  the 
million  little  Raindrops. 

And  the  million  little  Raindrops,  look- 
ing down  from  the  blue,  blue  sky.  saw 
such  wonderful,  wonderful  things.  They 
saw  great  steamships  sailing  the  big,  big 
ocean,  the  black  smoke  pouring  from 
their  smokestacks.  They  saw  ships  with 
sails  as  white  as  their  own  lovely  cloud. 
They  saw  great  cities  with  houses  and 
factories  and  stores  and  electric  cars  and 
lire  engines  and  men  and  women  and 
children  everywhere.  They  saw  little 
boys  at  play.  They  saw  great  big  moun- 
tains and  broad  plains  with  choo-choo 
cars  crossing  them.  They  saw  sheep  and 
cow  s  and  horses  in  the  meadows.  Thev 
saw  little  squirrels  chasing  each  other 
among  ihe  trees  and  little  rabbits  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  with  little  foxes  down 
among  the  bushes. 

They  saw  all  these  things  and  many, 
many  more,  until  they  grew  tired  of  look- 
ing. All  this  time  Mr  Sun  had  been 
smiling  and  shining  and  they  had  been 
very  warm  and  comfy  up  there  in  their 
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lovely  big  white  cloud.  Then  more  little 
Raindrops  joined  them,  and  more  and 
still  more,  until  they  all  were  so  crowded 
in  the  lovely  white  cloud  that  every  once 
in  a  while  some  of  them  would  fall  out 
and  down,  down,  down  to  the  earth, 
where  the  thirsty  little  flowers  were,  oh, 
so  glad  to  have  them  come. 

Then  one  day  Mr  Sun  was  so  busy 
somewhere  else  that  he  forgot  to  smile 
and  shine  on  the  lovely  white  cloud. 
Along  came  Jack  Frost,  and  the  million 
little  Raindrops  and  all  the  other  little 
Raindrops  began  to  shiver  and  began  to 
shake.  Now  what  do  you  think  hap- 
pened? Why,  every  little  Raindrop  was 
turned  into  a  beautiful  white  Snowflake. 

Then  the  big  white  cloud  shook  itself 
and  the  million  little  Raindrops,  which 
were  now  a  million  little  Snow-flakes, 
and  all  the  other  little  Raindrops,  which 
had  also  become  little  Snow-flakes,  were 
sent  floating  down  out  of  the  sky. 

Mr  North  Wind  came  shouting  and 
blew  them  along  and  sang  them  a  song 
of  Santa;  Claus  and  his  reindeer  as  he 
hurried  them  on  down,  down  to  the 
ground  and  piled  them  up  over  the  roads 
and  the  sidewalks  and  the  empty  flower 
beds  and  everywhere,  until  all  the  earth 
was  white  and  very,  very  beautiful  and 
pure  and  clean. 

Out  came  all  the  little  boys  with  their 
little  sleds,  and  went  sliding  and  made 
snowballs  and  snow  men,  and  shouted 
and  laughed  and  had  such  a  good  time ! 
Then  back  came  Mr  Sun  and  looked 
down  out  of  the  blue,  blue  sky  and  smiled 
to  see  what  a  good  time  the  million  little 
Snowtlakes  and  all  the  other  little  Snow- 
flakes  were  having  with  the  little  boys. 

And  the  million  little  Snowflakes,  who 
once  were  a  million  little  Raindrops,  all 
clapped  their  hands  and  cried,  "  This  is 
the  best  of  all !" 
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A  Dutch  Party 

By  hlizabeth  F.  Bingbam 
Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Kathcrinc  B.  Stanley 


THE  invitations  were  in  t lit*  shape  of 
windmills,  and  were  printed  and 
decorated  by  hand.  They  invited  the 
eleven  children  who  received  them  to 
take  a  trip  to  Dutchland.  under  the 
guidance  of  a  'pilot,  just  six."  It  was 
requested  that  the  children  come  in 
Dutch  attire. 

Appreciative  mothers  designed  pat- 
terns for  Dutch  caps  and  frocks,  and 
these  were  passed  from  one  family  to 
another. 

When  the  day  of  the  party  came  the 
little  "pilot"  welcomed  her  guests  into 


a  hall  decorated  with  a  collection  of 
Dutch  and  American  flags. 

For  other  decorations  there  were 
many  pots  of  brilliant  tulips — a  charm- 
ing background  for  the  little  tourists  in 
their  white  caps,  bright  costumes  and 
wooden  shoes.  A  big  mounted  stork 
had  been  procured  to  grace  the  occasion. 
At  one  side  of  a  room  was  an  impro 
vised  "  dike."  made  of  many  building 
blocks.  A  tiny  aperture,  purposely  left 
in  this  wall,  afforded  the  op|K>rtunity 
for  the  imj>ersonation  of  the  youth  who 
saved  Holland.    The  story  was  told  in 
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verse  by  the  six-year-old  s  mother,  and 
at  the  right  moment  a  chubby  fist  and 
arm  stopped  the  imaginary  leak. 

After  the  ringing  of  a  Delft  china 
bell  in  honor  of  the  Dutch  hero  the  chil- 
dren played  a  number  of  games.  In  one 
of  these  thev  sat  on  the  floor  in  a  circle, 


knees  erect,  and  passed  a  Dutch  shoe 
rapidly  from  one  to  another.  In  the 
center  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  tried  to  lo- 
cate it,  and  upon  succeeding  the  owner 
took  her  place  in  the  circle  while  some- 
one else  went  inside. 

Then  the  children  rotated  in  a  circle, 
reciting  a  jingle  written 
for  the  occasion.  Hol- 
land's flower,  the  tulip, 
was  used  as  a  wand  by  a 
child  in  the  center,  who 
indicated,  by  holding  it 
over  some  head,  his 
choice  of  a  partner  with 
whom  to  exchange  a  low 
bow.  Then  the  favored 
one  in  turn  took  her  place 
in  the  corner  with  the 
wand. 

The  stork  game  proved 
popular  with  the  little 
folks.  A  cushion  served 
as  the  stork's  nest,  and  a 
little  girl,  sitting  upon  it 
and  holding  a  doll,  repre- 
sented the  mother  and 
baby  stork.  In  a  verse  of 
Dutch  origin  the  other 
stork  children  were  di- 
rected to  find  food  for  the 
occupants  of  the  nest. 
Hidden  in  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  room,  they 
discovered  shining  gold 
fishes  with  chocolate 
hearts,  a  generous  share 
of  which  they  dropped  at 
the  feet  of  the  mother 
stork. 

A  march  with  waving 
Dutch  flags  led  to  a  spot 
gratifying  to  the  little 
ones.  Upon  a  table  stood 
a  windmill.  From  its 
base  red  ribbons  led  to 
the  plates.  For  favors 
there  were  small  wooden 
shoes,  filled  with  candy. 

Tulip  -  shaped  sand- 
wiches,  pretty  ice  cream 
windmills,  and  a  birthday 
cake,  were  among  the 
good  things  served.  At  a 
>ignal  each  child  pulled 
the  red  ribbons  by  her 
plate,  and  drew  forth  a 
plump  Dutch  cooky. 
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Do  We  Need  tie  Half  Cent? 


By  D«Ucr  Welck 


I BELIEVE  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
coinage  of  a  one-half-cent  piece.  I 
believe  it  would  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  very  poor,  and  I 
also  believe  that  it  would  add  just  that 
much  to  the  profit  of  small  dealers  and 
enable  large  dealers  to  compete  closer 
without  loss,  and  thereby  benefit  all 
classes  of  customers. 

In  a  recent  tour  of  Europe,  lasting 
several  years,  I  made  special  effort  to 
investigate  the  cost  of  living,  and  deter- 
mine whether  a  dollar  did  more  for  the 
poor  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  than  it  does  in  the  United 
States.  I  will  say  at  once,  however,  that 
so  far  as  the  general  cost  of  living  con- 
cerns the  rich  man,  or  the  man  who 
spends  $5,000  a  year,  a  dollar  now  goes 
no  further  in  Europe  than  it  does  here. 
It  did  once,  but  the  Americans  themselves 
are  to  blame  for  present  conditions. 

I  found  that  with  the  workingman,  in 
France  for  instance,  where  a  five-franc 
piece  equals  our  dollar,  that  it  meant 
much  more  to  him  than  a  dollar  docs  to 
the  American  workingman.  He  thought 
of  it  as  a  larger  sum.  I  shortly  discov- 
ered, in  considering  the  matter  in  my  con- 
tact with  a  poor  man's  family,  that  I  was 
looking  at  a  five-franc  piece  with  much 
more  respect  than  I  had  ever  felt  for 
our  American  dollar.  In  fact.  I  discov- 
ered that  the  five- franc  piece  could  be 
divided  into  five  times  the  number  of 
component  parts,  each  part  being  called 
a  centime,  that  in  many  instances  had 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  one-cent 
piece,  or  penny,  and  could  purchase 
something  of  the  market  huckster.  It 
gradually  dawned  upon  me  that  our  poor 
couldn't  think  below  one  cent,  and  there- 
fore all  trafficking  had  to  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  cent. 

Of  course  I  will  be  met  by  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  no  need  to  divide  our 
one  cent  into  five  parts  because  it  will 
buy  just  five  times  more  than  a  centime 
will  buy.  It  will  not  do  this,  even  if 
comparisons  are  made  between  all  mar- 
ket places  and  relative  values  in  all  con- 
ditions are  considered.    Admitting  that 


it  does,  the  poor  woman  may  not  wish 
to  purchase  five  times  as  much,  for  then 
there  might  be  a  waste,  and  then  again 
she  may  not  possess  more  than  a  one- 
half  cent. 

I  have  seen  housewives  in  the  mar- 
kets of  France  and  Switzerland  buy  a 
little  of  this  or  that  for  a  few  centimes. 
If  they  had  bought  more  than  imme- 
diately wanted,  the  perishable  stuffs 
would  have  caused  loss — been  wasted. 
The  French  housewife  knows  how  to 
buy  a  piece  of  meat  for  only  herself 
and  her  husband's  consumption  that  for 
a  franc  and  a  few  centimes  will  go  fur- 
ther than  three  times  that  sum  expended 
by  an  American  workingman's  wife. 
This  is  because  the  European  housewife 
has  always  bought  food  in  very  small 
quantities  from  day  to  day,  and  in  pur- 
chasing the  pound  of  flesh  the  price  has 
been  reduced  to  small  fractional  parts 
which  could  be  figured  down  and  paid 
for  in  the  money  of  the  country.  In 
our  markets  if  two  apples  are  sold  for  a 
cent,  and  only  one  apple  is  wanted,  then 
twice  as  much  is  paid  as  is  necessary, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  potatoes  or  any 
other  commodity,  unless  the  housewife 
has  sufficient  money  on  hand  to  buy  for 
several  days  ahead.  One  can  with  a 
few  centimes  go  to  a  French  market  and 
buy  enough  to  escape  starvation.  In 
the  United  States  nothing  actual,  for  the 
moment,  can  be  bought  for  anything  less 
than  a  penny — and  hardly  anything  at 
that. 

The  stick  of  candy  sold  today  for  a 
penny  is  an  extortion;  at  one-half  cent 
there  would  be  fair  profit  to  the  maker. 
The  department  store  offers  two  dozen 
of  something  or  other  for  twenty-five 
cents,  or  the  bargain-day  butcher  offers 
two  pounds  of  meat  for  twenty-five 
cents,  but  if  only  one-half  of  the  stuff 
is  wanted  then  the  dealer  charges  thir- 
teen cents  when  he  could  well  afford  to 
sell  for  twelve  and  one-half  cents — if 
we  had  a  one-half-cent  coinage.  In  all 
wholesale  transactions  where  one-half 
a  cent  decrease  is  involved  it  is  the  poor 
buyer  who  must  suffer  every  time.  Be- 
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cause  we  have  no  one-half -cent  coin  he 
must  pay  one  cent. 

In  wages,  where  work  by  the  hour 
or  piece  is  concerned  it  is  obvious  that 
in  many  instances  an  advance  of  one- 
half  a  cent  could  be  obtained,  and  like- 
wise obvious  that  the  employer  in  many 
instances  could  profit  by  a  one-half-cent 
decrease.  It  will  be  assumed,  then,  by 
many,  that  in  coining  anything  less  than 
a  cent  there  is  a  chance  that  the  specu- 
lator, grafter  and  trust  monster  will  ob- 
tain more  benefit  from  it  than  the  actual 
consumer,  but  in  this  kind  of  a  holdup 
I  think  the  poor  consumer  will  be  glad 
to  say  to  the  producer,  "  Fire  away !" 
The  fact  of  it  is.  this  is  the  day  of 
"  bargains ;"  the  tendency  is  to  oiler 
things  almost  for  nothing,  but  one  cent 
is  decidedly  not  nothing,  reckoned  as 
other  countries  would  have  iL 

My  residence  abroad  combined  much 
practical  experience  in  the  countries  I 
have  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  England, 
coming  in  actual  contact  with  consumers 
and  producers,  studying  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  having  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  how  small  households  were 
conducted.  I  was  amazed  to  find  how 
much  could  be  done  with  the  farthing 
or  the  centime.  I  found,  too,  that  the 
poor  could  help  the  still  poorer ;  that 
"  the  widow's  mite  "  could"  be  less  than 
a  cent  and  still  be  a  factor  of  conse- 
quence. Think  of  it — the  "  widow's 
mite "  was  only  one- third  of  a  far- 
thing! Conditions  are  met  by  condi- 
tions. With  the  coinage  of  the  one- 
half  cent,  thousands  of  commodities  will 
be  adjusted  to  it  and  a  new  purchasing 
power  formed.  Where  advances  in 
prices  must  be  made  to  suit  scarcity  of 
the  times,  or  as  the  result  of  other  com- 


plex questions,  an  advance  of  one-half 
cent  can  be  made  instead  of  one  whole 
cent ;  for  instance,  in  the  sale  of  a  single 
newspaper,  a  bottle  of  ink  or  a  banana. 
In  the  actual  necessities  of  life  the  sav- 
ings would  be  enormous. 

What  really  decided  the  stoppage  of 
the  one-half-cent  coinage  in  the  United 
States  in  1857  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
whatever  the  circumstances,  the  fact  is 
incontrovertible  that  now  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  things — methods,  devices  and  rela- 
tions— is  absolutely  changed.  We  are 
now  getting  down  to  brass  tacks;  the 
world  is  no  longer  our  oyster;  competi- 
tion in  business,  methods  that  reach  the 
lines  of  fraudulcnce.  and  the  growing 
lack  of  consideration  for  the  most  ap- 
parent rights  of  the  people — all  this  has 
resulted  in  a  struggle  to  make  money  go 
as  far  as  it  will,  even  to  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  new 
coinage  such  as  I  suggest ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  question  that  no  public  man 
who  can  have  a  voice  in  such  matters 
should  ignore.  Rut  some  of  our  govern- 
ment officials  are  diplomatic  to  the  point 
of  either  knowing  nothing  at  all,  or 
afraid  to  give  utterance  even  to  common 
everyday  horse-sense  opinion,  one  side 
or  the  other. 

During  the  coinage  of  the  one-half 
cent,  from  the  organization  of  the  mint 
in  1797  to  1857.  more  than  one 
billion  six  hundred  million  were  struck 
off  and  used.  Each  one  served  a 
purpose.  There  were  more  one-half 
cents  coined  than  have  ever  been  coined 
of  any  other  denomination  since  the 
opening  of  the  mint  up  to  the  present 
time! 


SEND  for  the  particulars  of  our  Na-  The  Good  Housekeeping  Baby  Record 

tional  Baby  Endowment — $3,000  in  Book,  a  pretty  volume  bound  in  baby 

rewards,  of  which  $500  to  $1,000  blue,  contains  full  instructions  for  mak- 

is  to  go  to  a  girl  baby,  and  $500  to  $1,000  ing  measurements  of  Baby,  blanks  to  be 

to  a  boy  baby;  then  $1,000  to  $1,200  in  filled  out  with  records  of  Baby's  devcl- 

rewards  for  development.    The  circular  opmcnt  and  history,  etc.    Price  10  cents, 

is  sent  free.  Every  parent  will  like  it. 
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[These  columns  are  open  to  our  national  M  family  "  for  discussion.    Come  in  and  make  yourself  at 
home  I   The  Editor] 


Not  Blinded  by  Love 

Mr  Editor — In  printing  the  article 
from  the  ex-widower  you  are  walking 
roughshod  over  what  is  invariably  a 
tender  spot.  It  may  be  a  feminine  trait 
to  demand  whole-hearted  devotion,  yet 
from  the  fact  that  widowers  seldom 
marry  widows  in  their  stage  of  acute 
loneliness,  I  think  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  exclusively  so. 

Concerning  a  second  marriage,  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  known  to  the  sec- 
ond wife  before  her  marriage,  but,  obey- 
ing a  law  of  her  nature,  they  arc  things 
she  chooses  to  forget,  and  supposes  her 
husband  does  likewise,  in  justice  to  her. 
Otherwise,  why  enter  upon  voluntary 
obligations  which  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  fulfill? 

Very  often  she  finds,  too  late,  that  all 
the  sentimental  tenderness  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  woman  exists  with  her  alone. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  tr  the  ex-widower 
that  his  wife  is  not  so  "  blinded  by  love  " 
as  he  would  fondly  believe;  that  exag- 
geration of  his  virtues  is  the  woman's 
pitiful  attempt  to  console  herself  for  the 
real  affection  she  finds  lacking.  She  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  assuring  herself 
of  his  superior  love  for  her  to  quiet  her 
doubts,  and  unwittingly  pursues  the  same 
strain  in  talking  to  others.  In  her  heart 
of  hearts  she  knows  that  he  loves  her 
housekeeping,  management  and  qualities 
that  contribute  to  his  bodily  comfort  and 
that  of  his  children.  He  need  not  wrap 
his  mantle  of  conceit  about  him  and 
think  he  can  safely  indulge  in  his 
gloomy  reverie,  for  she  has  read  him. 


Women  under  such  circumstances  are 
suspicious  of  such  conditions,  whether 
they  exist  or  not.  and  certainly  they  can- 
not flourish  without  detection.  Are  all 
men  so  confident  of  their  superior  men- 
tality, or  are  widowers,  having  twice 
M  wooed  and  won,"  over-conceited  ? 

Don't  you  think  it  a  little  unnecessary 
to  seek  to  furnish  extenuation  of  an  act 
which  is  "  perfectly  natural,"  as  the  ex- 
widower  puts  it,  by  publishing  an  article 
that  so  confidently  assures  us  that 
"much  of  the  sweetest  of  his  past  life 
must  be  buried,"  that  "  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  quality  of  love  he  gives  his 
first  wife  that  is  lacking  in  that  which 
he  gives  his  second,"  and  that  he  "  shrank 
from  marriage,  but,  remembering  his  de- 
plorably lonely  condition,"  braced  up, 
presumably  with  a  stimulant,  and  went 
grimly  on?  And  yet  he  thinks  she  sus- 
pects nothing! 

If  we  really  derive  any  comfort  from 
our  harmless  illusion,  why  not  let  us 
think  we  arc  the  "only  woman"?  But, 
as  I  have  said,  often  we  are  only  trying 
to  convince  ourselves  when  we  appear 
"  so  much  more  proud  of  our  husbands 
than  do  first  wives." 

When  you  have  been  so  generous 
to  set  forth  a  widower's  viewpoint,  why 
not  give  a  second  wife  a  chance  to  speak? 
Why  not  give  us  a  chance  to  convince 
some  people  that  our  refraining  from 
questioning  does  not  denote  a  lack  of 
intelligence,  and  that  our  seeming  ac- 
ceptance of  everything  they  choose  to 
impose  upon  us  is  not  due  to  overcre- 
dulity.  but  to  surrender  to  the  inevitable? 
There's  no  use  to  butt  your  head  against 
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a  stone  wall,  you  know,  when  you  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  it  is  a  wall.  "  Over- 
credulous,"  indeed ! 

A  Second  Wife  of  Five  Years'  Standing. 


A  Utopian.  Colony 

Mr  Editor — A  subscriber  inquired 
where  a  man  and  wife  having  a  fixed  in- 
come of  fifty  dollars  per  month  can  get 
the  most  out  of  their  money  in  comfort 
and  happiness.  Having  been  on  a  simi- 
lar quest,  though  there  is  "only  me"  in 
my  family,  and  having  satisfied  myself 
that  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  settling 
in  Fairhope,  Ala,  I  am  glad  to  pass  on 
my  experience  to  others. 

A  man  and  wife  can  have  in  Fairhope 
for  the  sum  mentioned  a  home  of  their 
own,  with  space  for  a  garden  that  will 
furnish  them  with  fresh  vegetables  all 
the  year  round,  the  entree  to  the  best 
society  of  an  unusually  interesting  and 
cultivated  community,  where  one's 
clothes  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
social  estimation  in  which  one  is  held, 
and  where  there  is  "  something  doing  " 
of  an  intellectual,  musical  and  social 
nature  pretty  much  all  the  time.  Men 
and  women  of  national  and  international 
reputation  are  constantly  coming  and 
going.  The  community  is  made  up  of 
people  who  have  embarked  their  all  in  a 
venture  which  they  hope  may  help  them 
to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than 
they  found  it.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks  in  midsummer  and  mid- 
winter a  little  hotter  and  colder  than  is 
quite  comfortable,  the  weather  is  beau- 
tiful all  the  year  round.  It  was  at  no 
time  as  hot  here  last  summer  as  it  was  at 
times  in  Springfield,  Mass,  and  there  was 
always  a  delightful  sea  breeze.  Indeed, 
Fairhope  is  more  of  a  summer  than  a 
winter  resort,  and  has  been  ciowdcd  with 
visitors  all  through  the  hot  weather.  Yet 
I  picked  tea  roses  in  the  garden  just 
before  Christmas. 

Fairhope  is  situated  on  what  is  known 
as  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay,  a 
two-hour  trip  by  boat  from  Mobile.  It  is 
a  Northern  town,  there  being  only  a  few 
Southerners  and  no  negroes  in  i!?c  com- 
munity. The  boating,  bathing  and  fish- 
ing, both  salt  and  fresh,  are  of  the  Lest, 
and  an  enthusiastic  angler  could  draw  a 
good  part  of  his  family's  sustenance  from 
the  bay,  while  there  is  always  a  market 


for  the  surplus.  "  Garden  stuff  "  grows 
practically  all  the  year  round,  and  it  is 
customary  to  plant  three  crops.  Every- 
one puts  in  garden  in  October,  to  be 
gatliered  about  Christmas  time ;  then  they 
plant  again  in  January  and  harvest  in 
the  early  spring. 

Fairhope  has  its  own  system  of  land 
tenure,  which  enables  a  poor  man  to  own 
his  own  home  and  is  causing  it  to  grow 
like  the  green  bay  tree. 

Fairhope  celebrates  its  sixteenth  birth- 
day on  New  Year's  day,  1911.  It  has 
the  only  free  public  library  in  the  state  of 
Alabama,  water  and  telephone  systems 
belonging  to  the  colony  and  serving  the 
consumer  at  cost,  an  ice  and  refrigerating 
lant  and  a  creamery,  and  will  probably 
ave  electric  current  from  Mobile  in  a 
few  months.  Several  private  gas  plants 
furnish  light  to  a  large  part  of  the  town 
at  present.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out,  with 
the  water  front  and  a  handsome  grove 
of  pines  in  the  center  of  the  town  re- 
served and  improved  as  parks.  There 
is  an  excellent  public  school,  and  the 
Fairhope  School  of  Organic  Education, 
which  is  free  to  all  children  living  on 
colony  land,  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  educators  and  drawing  pupils  from 
all  over  the  country.  Teachers  trained 
in  its  normal  courses  are  in  demand. 

Anna  Dickinson  Pope. 


Another  "Edith" 

Dear  Mr  Editor — The  ex-widower's 
"  frank  word  "  was  all  so  true,  and  as 
I  am  an  "  Edith,"  I  felt  every  word  of 
it.  And  s  -  did  the  "  dear  man  "  to  whom 
I  handed  it  for  perusal.  He  read  it  care- 
fully, then  V'u.l  and  kissed  me.  Words 
were  unnecc.  :.:y!  And  now  I  come 
asking  if  you  Wun't  have  some  "  Edith  " 
give  us  her  experience?:  of  the  dear  wife. 
I  wish  I  were  capable. 

I've  long  thought  I'd  like  to  write  on 
the  happiness  of  feeling  necessary  to 
one's  life,  and  the  joys,  to  say  nothing  of 
self-developments,  of  being  a  stepmother. 
They  have  all  been  beautiful  years, 
twenty  of  them.  I  took  his  two  children 
at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen.  Their 
dear  mother  had  been  "  put  away " 
twelve  years  ago.  Somehow,  the 
thought  has  come  to  me  so  often  that 
since  he  had  known  the  love  of  a  good 
woman  he  would  be  just  as  loving,  and 
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even  more  so,  should  she  prove  worthy, 
to  another,  since  he  knew  how  easily  the 
life  of  a  dear  one  can  slip  away. 

He  frankly  told  me  life  would  not 
have  the  same  rosy  aspects  it  once  had, 
and  said  he  could  not  bring  me  that 
**  first  wild  love."  Nor  did  I  want  it.  I 
respect  him  the  more  for  his  honesty  with 
me,  and  while  he  never  opens  the  subject 
of  "  her  "  endearing  qualities,  I  often  do, 
and  it  seems  to  calm  him  and  perhaps 
brings  us  nearer.  I  never  knew  her,  but 
have  learned  to  love  her  memory  for  his 
sake  and  "  our  "  girl's,  who  (he  says)  is 
so  like  "  her;"  a  charming  disposition. 

Life  to  me  is  fuller  and  sweeter  for 
the  love  he  bears  us  both.  A  kinder, 
dearer  man  I  never  knew,  and  I  am  much 
happier  than  I  ever  thought  myself  capa- 
ble of  being.    (iod  has  been  good  to  me. 

An  "Edith." 

A  remarkable  outpouring  from 
still  another  "  Edith  "  will  appear  in  the 
February  number  of  this  magazine.  The 
Editor. 


"  Good  for  a  TVoman" 

Mr  Editor — In  your  article  on 
"  Writing  for  Women's  Magazines,"  I 
note  with  interest  that  the  one  married 
woman  who  is  quoted  attributes  a  great 
part  of  her  success  to  her  husband  for 
his  encouragement,  helpful  criticism  and 
general  interest  in  her  career  as  a  writer. 
How  like  a  woman! 

I  think  as  a  sex  we  are  proud  to 
acknowledge  the  help  and  encouragement 
that  our  husbands  give  us,  and  even  if 
we  know  that  it  is  mostly  through  our 
own  hard,  ceaseless  toil  that  success  is 
finally  reached,  we  can  always  find  some 
reason  for  sharing  our  honors  with  them. 
Is  this  true  of  the  men  ?  I  fear  not.  Many, 
many  cases  I  know  of  where  the  hus- 
band's success  is  due  only  to  the  wife's 
efforts  to  save  his  money  for  him,  or  in- 
sist on  him  pushing  ahead  when  he  is 
discouraged  and  ready  to  give  up;  and 
yet  when  success  finally  comes,  he  takes 
the  credit  of  it  all.  I  know  there  are 
some  exceptions,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
are  rare. 

Men  take  us  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  if  we  do  accomplish  something 
worth  while,  they  will  admit  that  it  is 
pretty  good  for  a  woman.  If  we  did  not 
make  a  great  fuss  over  them  when  they 


succeeded,  how  abused  they  would  feel  I 
You  could  never  convince  them  of  this 
fact,  however.  They  are  too  independ- 
ent to  need  a  woman's  help ;  neverthe- 
less, just  because  we  are  women,  we  will 
continue  to  help  and  encourage  them  the 
same  as  we  have  always  done.    G.  C. 


Clean  Bread 

Mr  Editor — This  is  how  the  club 
women  in  one  town  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing clean  bread,  after  "  seeing  things  " 
similar  to  or  even  worse  than  that  men- 
tioned by  C.  C.  Westervclt  in  the  Octo- 
ber number. 

The  women  announced  to  the  bakers 
that  they  would  positively  buy  no  bread 
unless  it  was  wrapped.  The  bakers  re- 
plied that  if  they  wrapped  the  bread 
they  would  make  the  loaves  smaller  to 
meet  the  cost  of  wrapping.  They  com- 
promised, so  that  now  the  loaves  are 
neatly  wrapped  in  parafined  paper  and 
tied  securely,  and  the  loaves  are  smaller. 
But,  in  justice  to  the  baker,  I  must  say 
that  a  loaf  of  this  bread  goes  as  far  as 
anv  baker's  bread  T  have  used. 

M.  E.  B. 


Is  Tkere  a  Demand? 

Mr  Editor — Referring  to  the  letter 
of  C.  C.  Westervelt,  who  wants  a  remedy 
for  the  insanitary  handling  of  bread,  I 
will  say  that  twice  in  my  life  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  bread  from 
a  baker  who  was  trying  to  do  the  thing 
right.  The  bread  was  delivered  in  an 
oiled  paper  sack,  and  one  cent  per  loaf 
extra  was  charged.  Both  men  had  to 
give  it  up  for  lack  of  patronage.  When- 
ever women  are  sincere  enough  and  en- 
lightened enough  not  to  grudge  the  extra 
cent  for  cleanliness,  we  may  have  it.  Is 
there  a  demand?  L.  \V.  Barrett. 

A  Happy  Second  Wife 

Mr  Editor — In  my  girlhood  I  used  to 
say,  as  nearly  all  girls  do.  that  I  would 
never  marry  a  widower;  but  that  is  the 
very  thing  1  did.  My  father  told  me  that 
a  man  never  loved  his  second  wife  as 
ardently  as  the  first,  so  it  was  not  until 
my  lover  solemnly  assured  me  that  he 
believed  he  could  love  me  "  as  much  " 
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that  I  yielded.  And  I  believe  he  does. 
At  any  rate,  I  cannot  believe  he  did.  or 
could,  love  any  other  woman  more  than 
he  has  me  during  the  twelve  years  of 
our  wedded  life.  It  may  be  that  in 
many  cases  the  love  is  not  so  "  raptur- 
ous," but  it  is  just  as  deep  and  strong 
and  true,  and  very  often  more  tender, 
for  sorrow  always  softens  the  heart. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  first  wife,  we 
have  followed  a  different  course  from 
that  described  by  the  "  ex-widower." 
Though  I  never  knew  her,  we  talk  of  the 
dear  first  love  very  often,  even  with  our 
children ;  she  is  the  "  guardian  angel  "  of 
our  home.  The  little  mementoes,  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  my  husband's  trunk 
arc  precious  to  me,  because  they  belonged 
to  the  one  who  brightened  and  made 
happy  the  early  manhood  (thirteen  years) 
of  my  husband's  life.  I  try  to  enter  into 
that  early  life  as  much  as  I  can,  as  it  is 
our  aim  to  be  one  in  everything.  I  would 
love  so  much  to  visit  her  grave  with  him, 
but  we  live  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  afford  the 
journey  when  we  shall  visit  all  the  places 
dear  to  either  one  of  us  in  our  early  lives. 

I  do  not  feel  in  any  way  that  she  is 
my  rival,  because  I  am  the  wife  now ;  she 
is  a  glorified  spirit.  I  would  consider  it 
cruel  to  try  to  drive  out  from  his  thoughts 
all  the  happy  memories,  anniversaries  and 
places  connected  with  his  association  with 
his  first  wife.  I  try  to  practice  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  I  think,  How  would  I 
like  to  have  a  possible  successor  efface 
my  hushand's  and  our  children's  tender 
recollections  of  me? 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  my  husband's 
deep  affection  for  me  is  that  I  have  borne 
him  children,  while  the  first  wife  did  not. 
He  was  fifty  years  old  when  our  first, 
a  girl,  was  born,  and  I  won  his  everlast- 
ing devotion  by  giving  her  the  name  of 
the  first  wife.  Probably  if  I  had  dis- 
liked the  name  I  should  not  have  done 
this.  Our  second  is  a  boy,  but  the  third 
and  last  was  with  us  only  five  months; 
and  now  we  all  think  of  her  as  our  little 
treasure,  safe  and  happy  in  the  constant 
companionship  of  the  beloved  one  gone 
on  before. 

We  cannot  all  be  first  wives;  it  is 
something  worth  living  for  to  heal  a 
wounded  heart  and  make  joyous  a  deso- 
late home. 

Let  us  give  all  honor  to  the  second 


wives,  stepmothers,  mothers-in-law  and 
maiden  women ;  what  would  the  world 
do  without  them  ?  And  let  us  "  keep 
green  "  the  memory  of  the  first  wife  or 
husband  to  hallow  our  lives,  and  to  lift 
us  up  out  of  the  sordid  commonplace 
things  of  everyday  life  into  the  eternal 
verities  of  the  perfect  life  to  come. 

A.  V.  //.  T. 


Love  and  Justice 

Mr  Editor — A  marriage  based  on  jus- 
tice to  one  another  and  lacking  love  would 
seem  to  be  a  cold  business  proposition  and 
not  distinguishable  from  our  ordinary 
relations  with  our  fellow-man.  While 
justice  is  essential  in  marriage,  so  are 
mercy  (God  help  us!)  and  kindness  and 
forbearance.  And  what  are  all  these 
but  parts,  indications,  bits  of  the  whole, 
which  is  Love,  Love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  and  in  marriage  the 
essential  thing.  E.  F.  G.,  in  her  letter, 
bemoans  a  lack  of  justice  but  describes  a 
lack  of  love.        Emma  A.  Langlotz. 


Butcher  Habits 

Mr  Editor — I  have  often  spoken  to 
my  butcher  about  the  way  the  meat  is 
delivered  to  the  house.  It  is  placed  on 
the  paper  unwrapped  and  given  to  the 
delivery  boy,  who  carries  it  in  a  basket 
or  in  a  cart,  still  unwrapped,  through 
the  dusty,  windy  streets  and  then  handled 
by  him  and  placed  on  the  dumb  waiter, 
unwrapped.  As  these  dumb  waiters  arc 
used  for  sending  down  garbage  pails 
and  rubbish,  they  arc  none  too  clean, 
and,  anyway.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
meat  I  eat  left  thus  exposed.  1  have 
tried  every  butcher  in  the  neighborhood 
on  this  account,  and  it  is  the  same  at 
all  shops.  Mrs  C.  L.  IV. 


$1,800  to  $3,000 

Dear  Editor — I  am  an  enthusiastic 
reader  of  Good  Housekeeping,  reading 
it  from  cover  to  cover  each  month.  It 
is  extremely  interesting  to  read  the  ex- 
periences of  housekeepers  in  regard  to 
household  finances,  and  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  they  make  both  ends 
meet,  but  I  wish  we  might  hear  more 
from  housekeepers  in  the  East,  where 
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the  rate  of  living  is  especially  high.  Can 
we  not  hear  from  housekeepers  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  large  Eastern  cities, 
women  whose  husbands'  salaries  range 
from  $1,800  to  $3,000?  It  would  indeed 
be  helpful  to  learn  how  and  where  to 
curtail  when  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the 
family  (likewise  the  salary)  remain  the 
same  and  the  prices  of  food  soar. 

What  proportion  of  the  salary  of  a 
professional  man  (which  happens  in  this 
case  to  be  $2,500)  would  it  be  called  pru- 
dent to  use  for  the  table — not  including 
the  milk  bill — where  the  family  consists 
of  husband,  wife,  one  child,  and  maid? 
A  Resident  of  Yonkers,  N  Y. 


Deem   1  hings 

I  saw  a  baker's  wagon  stop  beside  a 
grocery  store  in  Kansas  City.  The  boy  in 
charge  took  down  a  long  jelly  (  ?)  roll, 
and  holding  it  tenderly  on  one  arm  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  it  in  two  with  a  jackknife 
that  he  took  from  his  pocket;  after 
which  he  wiped  the  blade  of  the  knife 
on  his  dirty  overalls,  shut  it  up  and  re- 
placed it  in  his  pocket.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  used  the  knife  to  cut 
other  jelly  rolls;  and  there  is  no  telling 
to  what  other  uses  it  had  been  put  before 
it  severed  that  roll.  One-half  of  that 
roll  was  delivered  into  the  grocery  store, 
the  other  went  back  into  the  wagon  for 
the  next  customer.  M.  A.  K. 

I  saw  a  milkman  take  a  soiled  bottle 
from  the  "  return  "  box,  spit  on  his  fin- 
ger, run  it  round  the  inside  rim  of  the 
bottle,  fill  the  bottle  with  fresh  cream, 
and  deliver  the  same.  C.  B. 

A  baker's  boy  took  his  basket  of  bread 
from  the  wagon.  As  he  did  so  a  big  loaf 
fell  into  the  gutter.  He  picked  it  up 
and  wiped  it  on  his  coat  sleeve,  and 
delivered  it  at  the  door  across  the  way! 
We  know  the  old  saying  that  "  we  shall 
not  die  until  we  have  eaten  our  peck  of 
dirt."  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  get  a 
bushel.  Connecticut  Subscriber. 

A  peddler  came  to  a  certain  house  to 
sell  open  clams.  The  man  of  the  house 
said  he  would  take  some  and  handed  out 
a  bowl.  Before  measuring  out  the 
clams  the  peddler  had  to  care  for  his 
nose,  and  his  fingers  being  more  con- 
venient than  his  handkerchief,  he  used 


them.  In  the  meantime  the  fork  with 
which  he  took  out  the  clams  had  slipped 
down  out  of  sight  into  the  deep  pail  of 
clams.  With  the  same  convenient  fin- 
gers he  fished  up  the  fork,  then  measured 
the  clams.  The  man  paid  for  them,  then 
immediately  threw  both  clams  and  bowl 
as  far  away  as  he  could.  Needless  to  say 
he  has  never  dealt  with  that  peddler 
since.  F.  H. 

A  lady  of  refined  dress  and  appearance, 
while  shifting  her  packages  preparing 
to  pay  her  street  car  fare,  placed  an  old 
smudgy  one-dollar  bill  between  her 
pearly  teeth.  This  same  old  bill  had, 
during  the  course  of  the  day  passed 
through  many  dirty  paws  and  had  been 
chucked  away  in  dirty  money  drawers 
along  with  others  just  as  unwashed  as 
itself.  The  butcher  had  given  his  greasy 
hands  a  faint  wipe  on  his  still  greasier 
apron  before  he  consigned  it  to  his  till. 
The  grocer  had  handled  many  kinds  of 
dirty  vegetables  and  grimy  packages  be- 
fore he  passed  out  the  old  bill  in  change. 
Perhaps  the  ashman,  the  banana  man,  the 
hawking  consumptive,  and  ever  so  many 
unkempt  and  unwashed  brethren  of  the 
mart  of  trade,  had  only  recently  gripped 
this  old  germ-reeking  "  one."  Of  course 
it  was  a  thoughtless  act  on  the  part 
of  the  lady,  but  it  should  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  on  the  folly  of  putting  mis- 
cellaneous objects  in  the  mouth.  And  as 
an  afterthought  anent  "germs,"  they  are 
not  nearly  so  ubiquitous  and  death-deal- 
ing as  scientists  would  have  us  believe; 
otherwise  we  would  all  have  succumbed 
long  ago.        *     IV.  T.  Marrs,  M  D. 

I  noticed  a  knot  of  boys  gathered 
around  two  others  who  were  quarreling. 
The  smaller  boy  was  being  bullied,  guyed 
and  struck  at.  He  tried  to  walk  away  in 
spite  of  this.  The  other  boys  cried, 
"  Fight  him,  fight  him,  don't  be  a  baby !" 
The  little  fellow's  mother  saw  all  this 
from  her  window  and  kept  calling  him, 
but,  goaded  by  the  boys,  he  turned  and 
began  to  return  the  blows.  His  mother 
ran  and  took  her  angry  little  son  home  to 
be  punished. 

What  do  your  readers  think  of  this? 
A  mother  teaches  her  boy  not  to  fight, 
for  it  is  not  gentlemanly,  not  Christian, 
etc.  He  is  jeered  at  and  bullied  if  he  does 
not  fight,  punished  if  he  does.  What  is  the 
little  fellow  to  do?      Mrs  IV.  R.  M. 
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Out  of  Cold  Storage 

Young  Husband  (helping  himself  a 
second  time) — Bertha,  where  did  you 
learn  to  scramble  eggs  like  this? 

Young  Wife — Oh,  George,  that's 
shrimp  salad ! 


Near  Neighbor — Was  your  husband 
kind  to  you  during  your  illness? 

Kind?  Oh,  indade,  mum,  Mike  was 
more  loikc  a  neighbor  than  a  husband. 


Lady  Customer  (in  furniture  shop) — 
What  has  become  of 
those      lovely  side- 
boards you  had  when 
I  was  last  here?  » 

Salesman  (smirk- 
ing)— I  shaved  'em 
off,  madam. 


little  daughter  asked  abruptly.  "  Where's 
your  wife?" 

The  man,  in  some  confusion,  answered, 
"  I  don't  know." 

M  Don't  know?"  replied  the  enfant  ter- 
rible.   "Why  don't  you  know?" 

Since  the  child  persisted,  he  thought 
the  easiest  way  out  would  be  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  the  matter.  So  he  said: 
"  Well,  we  don't  live  together.  We 
think,  as  we  can't  agree,  we'd  better  not." 

But  the  little  torment  would  not  stop. 
She  exclaimed:  "Can't  agree!  Then 
whv  don't  vou  fight  it  out.  same  as  Pa 
and  Ma  do?" 


There  is  a  saying 
current  in  the  city  of 
New  York  to  this  ef- 
fect, "  You  can  always 
tell  a  Boston  man,  but 
you  can't  tell  him 
much." 


Mr  Bromide — There 
arc  three  kinds  of  girls 
— peaches,  preserves, 
and  pickles. 

Miss  Pert  —  And 
there  are  three  kinds  of 
men — lemons,  quinces, 
and  squashes. 


A  recently  divorced 
gentleman  was  invited 
to  a  friend's  house  to 
dinner.  As  soon  as  he 
was  seated  the  host's 


The  outdoor  .leeping  hihit  ai  it  threaten,  to  develop  in  the  Chicago  hotel.,  ■ccordia* 
to  McCutchcon  ia  the  7  rikant 
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Pattern!  for  the  |o*ii  illustrated  in  thu  article  CANNOT  be  furniibcd 


HERE  is  something  very  youthful    brocades  are  popular,  such  as  were  worn 


T  and  charming  about  all  the  new- 
designs.  Not 
youthful  in  the  sense 
of  being  un suited  to 
people  over  a  certain 
age,  for  this  vouthful- 
ness  is  something  that 
is  becoming  to  women 
of  eighty  years.  Sim- 
plicity of  cut  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with 
this  effect,  for  every- 
thing that  is  truly 
stylish  now  is  cut  upon 
the  simplest  lines,  and 
all  elaboration  must 
manifest  itself  in  the 
garniture  or  in  the  fab- 
ric itself.  In  fact,  the 
very  smartest  gowns 
are  straight  and  scant 
to  a  degree,  and  coats 
are  short  and  simple 
in  outline. 

Jiut  materials  and 
trimmings  arc  almost 
barbaric  in  their  rich- 
ness. Gold  and  silver 
braid,  and  lace  and 
gauze  and  fringe,  are 
used  in  lavish  abun- 
dance, and  all  manner 
of  jeweled  stuffs  be- 
sides; also  tassels  and 
cordings  and  wonder- 
ful buttons. 

The  most  elaborate 


figure  I.     A  •implr  lavender  truck      Th*  material  h 


a  pattern  of  white  dot*  ringed  with  black 


by  our  colonial  ancestors — great  colored 
flower  masses  inter- 
mingled with  threads 
of  gold.  But  these 
brocades  are  all  very 
soft  and  supple,  and 
not  of  the  boardlike 
stiffness  of  the  colonial 
variety. 

There  are  the  velvet 
brocades  of  great  rich- 
.  as  soft  as  chiffon. 
The  background  of 
these  is  of  soft  silk  or 
.satin,  and  the  flowers 
i  >r  figures  are  in  velvet, 
raised  high.  They  fre- 
quently come  in  two 
o  >1<  >rs  ;  the  satin  back- 
ground in  one  color 
and  the  velvet  designs 
in  another.  These  fab- 
rics seem  particularly 
adapted  to  the  simple 
garments  that  are  the 
fashion. 

I  Ik-  gi  ild  and  jewels, 
the  cords  and  braids 
an<  I  Is  and  buttons, 
are  supposed  to  have 
come  t  >  us  from  Rus- 
sian styles.  The  trim- 
ming u  ith  fur  that  is  so 
much  in  vogue  just 
now  is  also  a  fashion 
from  the  laud  of  the 
Czar. 
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And  with  all  this  splendor  we  have  re- 
turned to  the  waistline  again.  Everyone 
has  a  waist  now,  though  it  is  never  laced 
in,  but  rather  large  and  comfortable  and 
youthful    looking,    being    one    of  the 
features  that  go  toward  the  making  of 
that  general  effect  of  youth  of  the  fash- 
ions of  today.    Extremely  stout  figures 
are  always  draped  by  the  experts  in  long, 
straight  coat  effects  of 
sheer  stuffs  like  chif- 
fon   and    net.  Such 
garments  are  magical 
transformers. 

The  straight,  scant 
gowns  mentioned  in 
this  article  are  not 
those  grotesque  hobble 
skirts  that  have  been 
thrust  Upon  us.  No 
well-dressed  woman  of 
refinement  would  wear 
a  hobble  gown;  they 
are  too  conspicuous, 
too  ugly,  too  ab>urd,  to 
be  considered  for  a 
moment,  and  they  will 
somii  pass  from  sight, 
as  a  momentary  spasm 
of  fashion.  The  scant- 
iness of  the  new  gowns 
is  never  to  the  degree 
of  ugliness,  but  merely 
to  the  point  of  sim- 
plicity ;  a  skirt  two 
yards  around  may  be 
worn  with  grace,  but 
one  narrower  than  that 
is  awkward  l<H>king, 

Aside  from  the  rich 
brocades  and  figured 
stuffs  there  are  satins 
of  every  conceivable 
shade.  Soft  satin  is 
perhaps  the  most  ]x>j>- 
ular  fabric  of  the  day  ; 
one  sees  more  of  it 
than  any  other  mate- 
rial. It  comes  in  all 
degrees  of  weight, 
from  the  variety  as 
thin  as  chiffon  to  one 
as  heavy  as  broadcloth, 
and  there  are  many 
wool  -  backed  satins 
which  are  used  for  the 
heavier  gowns  and  tail-  _ 

,  .  .  .         Fifurc  2    A  wtt  Htin  drcM 

ored    suits.      A    satin  i>  u«d  *ok.  mi » 


tailored  suit  is  very  stylish  this  season. 

Gauze  and  net  overdresses  of  all  styles 
are  very  much  in  vogue.  Chiffon  coats 
and  tunics  are  to  be  seen  in  every  color 
and  fashion.  In  fact,  the  wholesale  veil- 
ing of  things  in  chiffon  is  a  fascinating 
fad.  Eor  the  woman  who  does  her  own 
dressmaking  this  fad  is  an  opportunity, 
for  she  can  simply  cut  down  an  old 
gown  to  the  desired 
scantiness  of  fashion, 
veil  it  in  a  chiffon 
overdress,  and  she  is 
stylishly  gowned 
again. 

The  gowns  shown 
in  the  sketches  are  for 
all  kinds  of  social  oc- 
casions, from  an  after- 
noon tea  to  an  evening 
dancing  party  or  a 
dinner.  They  show 
the  most  important 
features  of  dress- 
up  "  dresses  under  the 
present  styles. 

Figure  1  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  very  sim- 
ple frock  copied  from 
one  of  the  newest  de- 
signs. It  is  of  soft 
vignon,  in  a  pale, 
pinkish  lavender,  with 
white  dots  ringed 
round  with  black,  giv- 
ing a  quaint  effect. 
The  plain  trimmings 
are  of  pinkish  lavender 
satin  of  the  soft  va- 
riety. 

The  skirt  is  gath- 
ered, but  is  rather 
scant,  and  has  the  full- 
ness strapped  in  a  lit- 
tle at  the  top  of  the 
hem  by  a  band  of 
satin. 

The  waist  is  just  a 
baby  affair  with  plain 
bretelles  and  bands. 
The  waist  is  fastened 
down  the  back  with  the 
tiniest  of  satin  but- 
tons. 

This  frock  could  be 
carried  out  in  almost 
• .  »    „      anv  soft  material. 

trimmed  with  braiding  .  . 

bi«ck  »d»rt  ,,a  Another   verv  sim- 
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pie  gown,  and  very  smart  as  well,  is  The  skirt  is  full  at  the  top,  but  gives 
shown  in  Figtirc  2.  This  costume  is  the  fashionable  narrow  effect  at  the  hot- 
made  out  of  a  soft  satin,  in  any  delicate  torn,  although  it  is  not  of  awkward,  gro- 
color  that  is  desired.  It  would  be  pretty  tesque  narrowness.  It  is  short  all  round, 
in  a  pale  lavender,  or  in  satin  of  a  light  just  clearing  the  door,  and  is  finished  by 


tan  >hade. 

The  skirt,  which  has  a 
at  the  top.  has  a  design 
that  is  braided  in  black 
silk.  This  design  con- 
sists of  two  borders,  and 
between  them  a  very 
simple  design  for  1  Maid- 
ing. The  border  pattern 
is  used  again,  both  upon 
the  waist  and  short 
sleeves. 

The  neck  is  cut  round 
and  quite  low.  and  the 
dress  is  really  suitable 
for  afternoon  or  evening 
wear. 

A  broad  black  velvet 
sash  "  finishes  "  this  o  >s- 
tume  very  effectively. 
This  sash  is  tied  in  a  big 
bow  behind,  and  long 
ends  hang  two-thirds  of 
the  way  down  the  skirt. 

In  Figure  3  the  upper 
corsage  is  fashioned  in 
the  favorite  kimono  style. 
The  gown  is  of  old-blue 
taffeta  of  a  very  supple 
variety,  and  is  made  in 
simple  Russian  fashion, 
with  little  bows  chasing 
each  other  all  the  way 
down  the  front. 

The  upper  part  of  the 
waist  is  made  of  blue 
chiffon  cloth,  with  gold 
dots  worked  over  it;  and 
the  bottom  of  the  scant 
skirt  is  faced  with  the 
same  fabric.  The  little 
bows  are  of  gold  ribbon, 
and  there  is  a  bit  of  gold 
lace  just  peeping  up  above 
the  center  of  the  corsage 
in  front.  The  corsage  is 
a  folded  piece  of  blue  vel- 
vet drawn  through  a  gold 
braid  buckle  at  the  back. 
In  the  case  of  Figure 


little  fullness 


Figure  S.    A  white  ■  ilk  mull  dre»».  decorated 
with  black  nlk  braid,  and  having  a 
black  velvet  ftaib 


a  deep  hem  of  fourteen  inches.  It  is 
fastened  in  diagonal  style  down  one  side 
of  the  front,  the  line  of 
fastening  being  a  continu- 
ation of  a  line  on  the 
wai>t. 

The  neck  is  cut  round, 
and  finished  with  several 
little  cords.  The  mull 
corsage  is  fine,  and  is 
made  up  over  a  fitted  lin- 
ing of  die  same  -ilk  mull. 
The  fastening  is  not  in 
the  middle,  but  just  a  lit- 
tle to  one  side — a  freak 
of  fashion  just  now.  It 
is  buttoned  with  the  tin- 
iest of  white  silk  baby 
bntti  >ns. 

The  sleeves  are  little 
plain  things,  very  short, 
and  finished  by  two 
C'  >rds. 

The  lower  part  of  the 
waist  i-  cut  in  point-  and 
attached  to  the  mull  cor- 
sage. The  piping  is  in 
gray  crepe  de  chine. 

The  buttons  on  the 
waist  and  skirt  are  of  fiat 
gray  crochet  with  fancy 
buttonholes  made  of  gray 
silk  braid.  The  girdle  is 
of  softly  folded  blue  chif- 
fon, ending  in  a  big 
n  sette  at  the  back. 

Figure  5  also  has  that 
new  French  note,  the 
black  velvet  sash.  It  is 
made  of  black  velvet  rib- 
bon, twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  wide. 

The  gown  is  of  white 
silk  mull,  and  is  embroid- 
ered in  black  silk  braid 
in  a  simple  pattern.  This 
gown  has  a  scant,  gath- 
ered skirt  just  clearing 
the  floor,  and  a  baby 
waist  with  little  sleeves. 


4  the  model  is  fashioned  of  gray  crepe  The  neck  is  cut  in  a  deep  round,  and 
de  chine,  with  the  upper  body  of  white  decorated  with  a  border  of  the  braiding, 
silk  mull  made  in  the  most  demure  style.    The  under  slip  is  of  thin  white  china 
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silk,  the  favorite  lining  now,  made  very  part  covered  by  a  blue  satin  girdle,  made 

scant  and  trimmed  with  insertions  of  quite  large  and  youthful.    The  upper 

lace  and  a  very,  very  scant  lace  flounce.  part  is  of  cream  white  lace,  draped  with 

This  simple  frock  could  be  carried  out  a  fichu  of  the  blue  chiffon,  which  ends 

in  pink  or  blue  or  mauve,  with  the  same  in  a  big  satin  rosette  in  front, 
embroidery.      The    model    would    lend       This  model  would  be  especially  pretty 

itself  to  soft  satin,  silk,  or  the  supple  vel-  also  if  carried  out  in  white  chiffon  over 


vets  of  fashion. 

One  handsome  gown 
that  could  be  worn  on 
many  occasions  may 
only  be  described.  It  is 
of  a  dull  old-heliotrope 
lamballe  braided  with  a 
darker  shade  of  sou- 
tache 

The  corsage  which  is 
in  one  with  the  skirt, 
is  nearly  covered  with 
braiding  The  sleeves  are  \ 
close  fitting  and  are  en-  \ 
tirely  covered  with  a 
close    soutache  design. 

The  yoke  is  braided 
in  deep  scallops,  and  the 
stock  is  of  sheer  old- 
heliotrope  net  There  is 
braiding  about  the  waist, 
and  some  large  braided 
buttons 

The  large  turban  is  of 
skunk  fur,  and  the  big 
white  velvet  bow  at  the 
back  is  held  by  a  gold 
buckle.  The  muff  is 
also  of  skunk 

A  youthful  looking 
gown  that  could  be  worn 
by  a  woman  of  almost 
any  age  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  6.  It  shows 
the  fichu  arrangement 
which  has  of  late  come 
into  vogue  with  great 
favor. 

It  is  of  pale  blue  chif- 
fon, made  up  over  pale 
blue  china  silk  The 
rather  scant  skirt  ha^  a 
full  overdress  of  the 
chiffon  caught  in  at  the 
bottom  and  higher  up  on 
the  skirt  by  ruches  of 
chiffon.  The  skirt  clears 


Figure  6.    An  evening  gown  with  a  fichu  effect 


pink,  and  with  a  pink 
satin  girdle. 

The  richness  of  the 
decorations  and  the  em- 
broideries of  the  dress- 
iest costumes  today 
makes  one  wonder  what 
the  coming  seasons  have 
in  store  along  this  line, 
for  it  seems  that  this 
magnificence  cannot  be 
surpassed.  What  was 
formerly  found  only  in 
the  courts  of  kings  and 
queens  is  now  available 
to  all  women,  and  really 
at  not  such  exorbitant 
prices  as  would  be  im- 
agined. 

In  all  probability, 
much  of  this  richness  is 
the  outcome  of  Russian 
influence,  for  it  is  quite 
true  that  these  velvet 
and  satin  brocades  of 
elaborate  design  and 
beautiful  coloring  have 
always  been  worn  by 
wealthy  Russians. 

Heads  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the 
trimming  of  gowns  and 
hats  this  season.  Tiny 
wooden  beads  no  larger 
than  French  peas  are 
colored  in  every  shade 
imaginable.  Then  these 
are  formed  into  beauti- 
ful buckles  which  are 
used  in  dressmaking  and 
in  millinery. 

An  advantage  in  this 
is  that,  by  the  use  of  one 
dye  or  another,  these 
beads  can  be  made  al- 
most any  color  that  is 
desired!  Sometimes  the 
coronation  braid,  which 


the  floor  all  round,  for 
trains  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  save  for  comes  in  so  many  of  the  rich  shades  pop- 
weddings  and  great  state  functions.  ular  this  year,  is  used  in  combination  with 
The  waist  of  this  gown  has  the  lower  the  beads  on  these  buckles. 
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Handicraft 


Conducted  by  Alice  E.  Manning 

A  Personal  ^rVord 

This  magazine  plans  to  be  more  useful  to  the  Handieraftcrs  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Xlany  of  you  are  doing  handicraft  for  your  own  use  and  pleasure;  some  of  you 
are  finding  it  a  splendid  way  of  earning  pin  money. 

Please  write  mc  freely,  in  care  of  the  Handicraft  Department,  and  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  special  branch  of  handicraft  you  like  best,  it  will  help  mo  very  much  in  selecting 
the  most  useful  designs  to  offer  you  from  month  to  month.  We  hope  to  have  not 
only  some  unusually  attractive  designs,  but  also  an  occasional  article,  telling  just  how 
to  do  some  interesting  and  practical  form  of  work.  Any  suggestions  relating  to  the 
Department  will  be  most  welcome.  Alice  B.  Mtinnin<j. 

Nursery  Stencils 

Three  very  attractive  stencil 
designs  for  the  nursery  are 
shown  here  C  urtain  No  1105-|- 
is  stenciled  in  the  finch  design, 
the  col  li  s  heing  gold,  black, 
green,  and  brown.  Stenciled  on 
fine  scrim  ( ivory,  cream,  or 
ecru),  from  2  to  2\/i  yards  long, 
curtains  No  1105-}-.  ready  to 
hang,  cost  $3  per  pair,  postpaid 
On  unbleached  batiste  these  cur- 
tains cost  $1.75  per  pair.  Cut 
stencil  for  unit  of  this  curtain 
oMs  75  cents,  postpaid. 

The  gnome  pillow  cover,  No 
1103-K  for  20-inch  square  pil- 
low, stenciled  on  natural,  green, 
brown,  or  cream-colored  home- 
spun, costs  50  cents,  postpaid, 
for  the  top  and  back  The  top 
only  is  stenciled.  The  same 
cushion,  20  by  27  inches,  costs 
60  cents,  postpaid,  for  top  and 
back.  1  'rice  of  cut  stencil  for  this 
design  is  75  cents,  postpaid.  This 
pattern  can  be  stenciled  to  order, 
on  natural,  brown,  or  sap  green 
burlap  panels  for  nursery  screen, 
or  on  natural,  green,  brown 
or  cream  homespun  panels, 
70x20  inches,  at  85  cents  each. 

Baby's  crib  spread  No  1104-f-, 
stenciled  on  fine  white  batiste, 
36  by  54  inches,  costs  $1.  post- 
paid. The  cut  stencil  costs  60 
cents,  postpaid.  All  three  of 
these  designs  will  be  stenciled  m 
the  color  scheme  desired. 


No  1105  +  .    A  •tencilcd  curtain  for  the  ann<ry.    Designed  by  Lilian 
Barton  Wilton.    For  direction,  for  ordering,  kc  Page  88 
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Embroidered  Shirtwaists 


Tailored  and  Lingerie 

A  dainty  hand-embroid- 
ered shirtwaist  is  a  most 
desirable  possession,  and  it 
is  a  possession  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  most 
women,  for  it  can  be  made 
at  home  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost. 

Two  styles  of  hand-em- 
broidered waists  are  illus- 
trated, a  tailored  waist  and 
a  lingerie  waist. 

Tailored  shirtwaist  No 
1106-f  has  a  design  for 
solid  embroidery  and 
French  knots. 

Stamped  on  2!  yards  of 
36-inch-wide  white  Irish 
embroidery  linen,  shirt- 
waist No  1106  j-  costs 
S2.25,  postpaid.  Mercer- 
ized cotton  for  working  in 
white  or  pale  blue  costs  20 
cents    extra.      The  pcr- 


* 
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No  U0r  +  .    A  pretty  dengn  for  embroidery,  braiding  and  crochet  i 

1  by  Marie  Wulff 

H 


No  1 106  +  .     An  effective  tailored  thirt- 
wairt.    Designed  by  Dorothy  Turpi* 

forated  pattern  for  design 
\*o  1106  |  -  costs  25  cents, 
postpaid. 

Lingerie  shirtwaist  No 
1 107 -f-  can  be  made  of 
white  batiste,  India  linon, 
or  white  |x>plin.  Stamped 
on  2!  2  yards  of  whichever 
of  these  materials  is  de- 
sired, waist  No  1107+ 
costs      $1.25,  jjostpaid. 

Irish  crochet  roses,  braid, 
and  mercerized  cotton  for 
finishing  this  shirtwaist 
<ovt  50  cents  extra. 

The  perforated  pattern 
for  waist  Xo  1107-f-  costs 
25  cents,  postpaid. 

In  ordering,  address 
Handicraft  Department. 

Cool)  HoiSEKEEIMNC. 

M  acaz  i  x  e,  Springfield, 
Mass,  making  all  money 
orders  and  checks  payable 
to  the  Phelps  Publishing 
Company. 
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Think  on  These  Things 


A  Race  of  Spendthrifts 

Mr  Editor — I  have  been  traveling 
through  a  part  of  the  East  I  had  not 
visited  for  ten  years.  I  was  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  untitled  land.  The 
American  people  have  gone  mad  for  en- 
tertainment. The  opera  and  the  theater 
for  society  people,  the  concert  and  lec- 
tures for  those  of  literary  tastes  and  the 
cheap  show  for  the  masses.  We  have 
each  come  to  look  upon  our  particular 
brand  of  entertainment  as  essential  to 
life  and  the  solitude  of  the  country 
palls  on  us. 

In  my  girlhood,  to  have  seen  a  great 
play  or  to  have  heard  a  great  singer, 
was  an  event  to  be  talked  of  for  months, 
even  years.  In  dress  we  were  also  more 
simple.  The  purchasing  of  the  one  black 
silk  dress  by  our  mothers  was  an  event 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  the  forty-acre  tract  our  father 
had  so  long  coveted ;  mother's  one  silk- 
dress  served  for  weddings,  funeral*  and 
all  state  occasions.  We  prized  it  almost 
more  than  the  wedding  gown,  because 
it  was  clearly  an  extravagance  and  the 
gown  was  a  necessity. 

How  do  our  daughters  feel  about  the 
silk  petticoat?  Not  petticoat,  but  petti- 
coats. They  expect  to  have  one  to 
match  each  suit.  Does  the  fact  that  they 
have  several  make  them  any  happier  or 
better  or  sweeter?  No,  a  girl  often  feels 
that  her  father's  salary  or  business  does 
not  justify  such  expenditures,  but  she 
must  have  them  because  the  other  girls 
have  them,  and  they  have  them  because 
she  has  them. 

Right  here  we  have  failed  to  establish 
in  ourselves  and  our  children  a  whole- 
some independence  that  is  necessary  to 
the  highest  attainments.  Our  whole 
social  system  is  so  woven  and  inter- 
woven in  this  mesh  of  striving  to  appear 
better  than  our  neighbors  that  the  real 
end  of  living  is  lost. 

Entertainment  and  dress  arc  far  from 
covering  all  our  sins  of  extravagance. 
In  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking  we 
are  inordinately  extravagant,  in  many 
cases   filling  our   stomachs   with  that 


which  neither  nourishes  nor  builds  up 
the  body,  and  serves  only  to  deplete  our 
purse  and  derange  our  digestion.  Take. 
the  one  item  of  cold  drinks,  ice  cream 
and  candy.  These  things  were  luxurious 
when  you  were  a  child,  but  now  your 
children  expect  them  every  day  because 
other  children  have  them.  And  you — well, 
you  know  such  things  are  not  really 
good  for  children.  You  know,  too,  that 
you  cannot  afford  it,  but  you  let  them 
have  the  money  because  it  seems  so 
mean  to  refuse  a  child  a  nickel  or  two  a 
day  to  spend  for  enjoyment. 

Here,  again,  we  are  making  a  grievous 
mistake.  We  are  raising  a  race  of 
spendthrifts  who  feel  themselves  abused 
when  called  upon  to  retrench  in  larger 
tilings.  The  habit  of  selfish  sense  grat- 
ification is  becoming  so  fixed  as  to  out- 
weigh the  appeals  of  the  higher  nature. 

Mrs -  A.  E.  D. 


A  Tragic  Case 


Mr  Editor — -Enough  can  hardlv  be 
said  about  the  practice  of  quizzing  and 
deceiving  little  children  for  the  fun  of 
hearing  what  they  will  say.  All  of  us 
know  how  customary  it  is  to  offer  to 
relieve  the  house  of  the  new  baby,  that 
the  little  one  of  two  may  still  be  Baby. 

1  knew  of  one  case.  I  blame  the 
mother,  too,  for  she  saw  how  serious  the 
matter  was  to  Tommy,  but  she  only  said. 
"  Well,  never  mind.  Tommv.  you  be 
good  and  we  won't  sell  ftabv." 

Tommy  was  satisfied,  perhaps ;  he  had 
faith  in  himself  and  thought  he  could 
"  be  good."  Before  the  year  was  gone  I 
stood  by  the  coffin  of  the  baby.  NoIkkIv 
thought  of  Tommy.  He  was  supposed 
to'be  mercifullv  too  little  to  understand. 
He  didn't  understand  it  all.  but  he  some- 
how found  out  that  his  precious  baby 
was  in  the  box.  And  when  the  little 
casket  was  carried  out  I  think  none  of 
us  will  ever  forget  that  piteous,  pleading, 
little  face  as  Tommy  ran  from  one  to 
the  other,  begging,  promising,  "  I'll  be 
dood  !  I  will.  I  will !  Please  don't  take 
my  baby!"  Mrs  F.  C.  Foster. 
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Helen  Louise  Johnson,  Associate  Editor, 
ana  Di  rector  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

To  the  Housewife 

Every  recipe  printed  herewith  has  been  tested  expressly  for  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine  by  an  expert  in  cookery.  Quantities  and  directions  should  be  exactly  right 
as  here  given.     Failure  with  any  recipe  should   be   reported   to   the   Associate  Editor. 

Questions  concerning  processes,  materials  and  apparatus  used  in  cookery  will  be 
answered  through  these  pages  by  Miss  Johnson. 

A  Forequarter  of  Lamb 

By  Anna  Barrows,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 


WHKNr  the  country  home  is  at  a 
distance  from  good  markets  a 
meat  supply  available  at  any 
time  is  especially  desirable.  At  present 
prices  for  lamb  and  mutton,  any  surplus 
might  be  disposed  of  easily  in  the  vicin- 
ity, if  in  no  other  way,  according  to  the 
plan  of  our  forefathers,  who  lent  quar- 
ters of  veal  and  lamb  to  their  neighbors, 
to  be  returned  when  they  dressed  a 
creature  a  few  weeks  later. 

Recent  agitation  concerning  the  source 
<>f  our  beet  supply  has  caused  a  greater 
demand  for  lamb  and  mutton,  since  these 
meats  are  usualh  obtained  more  directly 
from  the  producer,  with  less  intervention 
from  the  middleman.  When  thirty- 
pound  lambs  net  their  producer  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  ten  dollars  each  in  the 
New  York  markets  during  January  and 
February,  sometimes  selling  at  one  dol- 
lar per  pound,  evidently  there  are  many 
ready  to  pav  at  a  rate  which  throws 
such  meat  into  the  class  of  luxuries 
rather  than  necessities.  And  yet.  except- 
ing this  "  hothouse  lamb,"  which  first 

M 


sees  light  in  midwinter,  mutton  and  lamb 
rarely  are  appreciated  according  to  their 
real  worth. 

This  lack  of  popularity,  perhaps,  has 
led  to  the  appearance  of  these  meats 
under  rather  high-sounding  names,  like 
"  mutton  duck,"  **  crown  of  lamb," 
"  W  elsh  venison,"  etc. 

Those  who  fail  to  appreciate  these 
meats  doubtless  have  been  prejudiced  by 
tasting  samples  which  were  cooked  care- 
lessly or  taken  from  a  type  of  animal 
better  suited  to  producing  wool  than 
meat.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
"  dual-purpose  sheep  may  lead  us  to 
use  mutton  as  freely  as  do  our  English 
cousins. 

The  wi>e  buyer  of  mutton  and  lamb 
look-  to  see  if  the  kidneys  are  well  cov- 
ered with  fat.  as  that  i»  Usually  consid- 
ered to  indicate  that  the  whole  creature 
is  in  good  condition.  Mutton  ordinarily 
shows  a  larger  frame  and  more  fat  than 
lamb.  The  rib  bones  are  white  in  mut- 
ton  and  pinkish  in  lamb. 

**  Spring  lamb  "  becomes  M  lamb  "  after 
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three  months  of  age,  and  much  that  is 
sold  as  lamb  is  from  yearlings.  Mutton 
comes  from  sheep  that  are  at  least  three 
years  old. 

The  composition  of  mutton  is  similar 
to  that  of  beef,  and  it  is  usually  thought 
to  be  quite  as  digestible  unless  accom- 
panied by  too  large  a  proportion  of  fat. 
Lamb,  like  the  meat  of  most  young  ani- 
mals, is  less  digestible  and  nutritious  than 
that  from  maturer  creatures,  but  we  are 
willing  to  pay  more  a  pound  for  it  be- 
cause of  its  tender  fibers  and  more  deli- 
cate flavor. 

If  the  pink  outer  skin  is  removed  be- 
fore coolring,  little  if  any  of  the  unpleas- 
ant "  woolly  "  flavor  will  linger  about  the 
meat.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  scarred  skin  "  by  the  dealers,  as  it  is 
gashed  to  prevent  undue  contraction  and 
injury  to  the  appearance  of  the  joints  as 
they  hang  in  the  market.  At  holiday 
times  most  elaborate  designs  are  cut  in 
this  pink  skin,  which  become  effective  as 
it  parts,  showing  the  white  fat  beneath. 

The  whole  creature  ordinarily  is  di- 
vided first  in  halves  lengthwise  and  then 
in  quarters,  but  if  a  "  saddle  "  is  wanted 
the  backbone  is  not  split. 

In  New  England  markets  the  fore- 
quarter  is  cut  off  close  to  the  shoulder 
blade,  leaving*  eight  ribs  on  the  hind 
quarter.  In  Xew  York  and  some  other 
sections  of  the  country  most  of  the  ribs 
are   left  on  the   forequarter  and  the 


price  per  pound  is  increased  accordingly. 

In  this  case  the  ribs  may  be  used  sep- 
arately for  chops  or  partially  divided  ami 
turned  inside  out  and  fastened  to  form 
the  popular  crown  roast.  Most  of 
the  ribs  from  both  sides,  twelve  or  more 
chops,  are  needed  for  a  good-sized 
crown. 

A  short  forequarter  would  be  a  most 
awkward  section  of  meat  to  cook  and 
serve  whole,  but  with  proper  division  it 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  several  meals 
for  a  small  family.  From  this  may  be 
made  a  mutton  duck,  for  which  the  lower 
joint  is  left  in,  bent,  and  a  part  sawed  off, 
suggesting  the  head  of  a  duck.  A  rolled 
roast,  from  which  all  bones  are  removed, 
is  more  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  To 
prepare  this  the  fore  leg  and  shoulder 
are  separated  from  the  rack  of  ribs,  much 
as  the  wing  is  cut  from  a  chicken,  and 
the  bone  removed.  This  opening  may  be 
tilled  with  a  stuffing  flavored  with  herbs 
and  the  meat  sewed  in  place  around  it. 

The  lean  meat  on  the  neck  and  breast 
bones  may  be  trimmed  off.  run  through 
a  meat  chopper,  seasoned  as  desired, 
shaped  in  small  Hat  cakes  and  broiled  like 
Hamburg  steaks  or  sausage,  or  made 
into  a  meat  loaf  with  enough  bread 
crumbs  and  egg  to  hold  it  in  good  shape. 

All  the  l>ones,  divided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  put  in  a  good-sized  ket- 
tle, covered  with  cold  water,  which  is 
slowly  heated  to  the  boiling  point.   A  bit 


Forequarter  of  lamb,  before  cutting,  and  vegetable,  for  Scotch  broth 
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Lamb  cut  for  crown  rout  and  mutton  duck 


of  bay  leaf,  or  stalk  of  celery,  or  slice  of 
onion,  or  two  cloves  and  salt,  will  give 
good  flavor  to  this  broth. 

When  this  kettle  is  boiling  hot,  the 
stuffed  roll  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
bones  and  left  to  steam  gently.  This  is 
essential  for  mutton  or  yearling,  but  lamb 
may  be  roasted  without  steaming.  When 
the  roll  is  tender  it  may  be  put  in  a 
roasting  pan  and  browned  in  a  hot  oven. 
This  may  be  done  at  once,  or  not  until 
the  next  day. 

After  the  stew  has  cooked  until  the 
bones  slip  away  from  the  meat,  it  should 
be  strained  and  cooled,  that  the  fat  may 
be  removed  in  one  mass.  The  meat  and 
bones  must  next  be  separated  carefully. 


Later  on  vegetables  may  be  cooked  in 
the  broth,  the  meat  added  and  thickening 
for  a  gravy,  or  dumplings,  or  both,  to 
serve  as  a  stew.  Another  time  the  broth 
may  l>e  used  with  rice  for  a  soup,  and 
the  meat  be  chopped  for  croquettes  or 
meat  loaf.  Thus  every  particle  of  the 
forequarter,  so  often  despised,  may  be 
turned  to  good  purpose. 

Even  the  mass  of  fat  from  the  broth 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  if  not  too  highly 
flavored  from  the  stuffing  and  seasoning, 
it  may  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  broth, 
rinsed  with  cold  water  and  drained  and 
used  in  the  frying' kettle. 

From  the  ragged  bits  of  meat  on  neck 
and  breast  and  the  broth  from  the  bones 


Vermicelli  and  macaroni  to  be  terrcd  with  lamb 
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we  may  make  the  favorite  stew  known  as 
a  Scotch  broth,  by  the  addition  of  such 
vegetables  as  accompany  the  forequarter 
in  the  picture — onion,  turnip  and  carrot. 
After  cutting  them  in  cubes,  part  of  the 
vegetables  may  be  browned  in  a  little  of 
the  lamb  fat  and  then  cooked  in  the  broth 
till  tender.  If  barley  is  desired,  that 
should  be  soaked  overnight  and  cooked 
for  a  while,  to  insure  softness,  before 
adding  to  the  rest  of  the  stew.  The 
pieces  of  cooked  meat  which  we  have 
separated  from  the  bones  need  not  be  put 
in  until  later.  A  few  potatoes  may  be 
cooked  in  the  broth  ;  or  dumplings  he  put 
in  ten  minutes  before  serving  time. 

Jn  above  picture  we  see  the  meat  chop]  >er 
and  some  balls  of  the  raw  meat,  a  tin 
cocoa  box  in  which  a  meat  loaf  might 
be  steamed,  some  small  molds  and  a  large 
one  partly  tilled  with  boiled  rice,  cans  of 
tomatoes  and  pimentos  or  Spanish  pep- 
pers, and  a  bottle  of  curry  powder  with 
a  half  teaspoon  beside  it,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  measure  from  a  small-mouthed 
bottle. 

All  these  are  useful  accessories  for 
making  the  most  and  best  of  inexpensive 
cuts  of  meat  and  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  thin  purses.  P.ut  many  savory  dishes 
Van  be  prepared  with  salt,  pepper,  onions 
and  herbs  as  the  only  rlavorers. 

There  are  many  other  uses  for  every 


scrap  of  lean  meat;  it  may  be  combined 
with  boiled  rice  or  macaroni  and  flavored 
with  curry  powder  or  tomato  or  Spanish 
peppers.  For  a  chartreuse  of  lamb  the 
large  or  small  molds  or  a  common 
earthen  bowl  are  greased,  then  lined 
with  cooked  rice  and  the  center  tilled 
with  cooked  meat  chopped  fine,  sea- 
soned, moistened  with  beaten  egg  and 
broth,  the  whole  covered  with  rice  and 
steamed,  then  turned  from  the  mold  on 
a  platter  and  served  with  tomato  sauce. 

Any  bits  from  the  roa^t  shoulder, 
stuffing  and  all.  may  be  chopped  fine, 
mixed  with  a  stiff  white  sauce  and  when 
con]  shaped  into  croquettes,  which  are 
then  rolled  in  beaten  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs  and  fried  quickly  in  deep  fat. 

Another  picture  shows  several  styles 
of  macaroni,  a  valuable  food  product 
which  goes  well  with  the  lamb;  the  al- 
phabets or  vermicelli  may  be  cooked  in 
the  broth  for  a  thickening  and  garnish  ; 
the  macaroni  should  be  cooked  in  boil- 
ing salted  water,  drained  and  rinsed  with 
cold  water,  then  cut  fine,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  and  put  with  a  tomato  sauce  or 
with  a  cheese  sauce  to  serve  with  the 
roast  lamb. 

By  judicious  use  of  such  additions  we 
are  better  nourished  than  by  large  quan- 
tities of  flesh  food,  and  our  living  ex- 
penses are  much  less. 
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New  Recipes  from  Overseas 


By  Linda 

A  New  Way  of  Frying  Fish 

Cut  any  firm  white  fish  into  slices 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  one  slice 
tor  each  helping;  put  these  into  a 
howl  of  cold  water  in  which  salt  has 
been  dissolved,  one  cup  of  salt  to  each 
quart  of  water.  Let  stand  about  an 
hour,  then  drain  and  rinse  in  cold  water 
and  dry  each  piece  thoroughly.  Dip 
each  in  sifted  flour,  then  in  beaten  egg 
and  plunge  into  hot,  deep  fat.  When 
the  fish  is  well  browned  reduce  heat 
and  cook  about  ten  minutes.  Drain 
well  on  soft  paper  and  serve  hot  with  a 
tartare  or  ravigote  sauce.  Any  that 
may  be  left  is  very  good  served  cold  for 
luncheon  on  leaves  of  lettuce  with  may- 
onnaise.   This  makes  a  delicious  dish. 

A  Parisian  Salad 

Mix  chicory  or  endive  lightly  together, 
add  boiled  potato  diced,  shredded  cel- 
ery and  chopped  parsley.  Put  this  mix- 
ture on  a  bed  of  lettuce  and  pour  over 
a  French  dressing  made  of  the  usual 
amounts  of  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper 
and  about  two  tablespoon  fills  of  mush- 
room juice.  This  is  made  by  squeezing 
the  fresh  mushrooms  which  have  been 
slightly  cooked  and  chopped  fine,  or  us- 
ing that  from  a  can  of  mushrooms. 

Bortsch  Soup  (Russian) 

Add  to  strong  and  well-seasoned  beef 
stock  half  a  cupful  of  beet  juice, 
pressed  from  the  cooked  ami  chopped 
beet,  and  a  very  little  of  the  juice  from 
the  bones  and  meat  of  a  cooked  duck. 
Serve  with  dice  of  boiled  beef  or  of  the 
duck,  and  at  the  last  moment  add  a  little 
cream  to  each  plate.  The  Russians  pre- 
fer the  cream  slightly  sour.  This  i<  a 
tav  iite  soup  in  the  London  and  Paris 
restaurants. 

Prune  Hors  d'Oeurre  (Hot) 

This  i>  a  m<>>t  unusual  bonne  louche, 
but  is  very  good  as  a  beginning  for  a 
company  dinner  or  luncheon.  Remove 
the  stones  from  six  large  olives  and  till 
them  with  a  small  piece  of  anchovy  fillet 
and  two  or  three  capers.  Remove  the 
stones  from  six  large  French  or  Cali- 
fornia prunes  that  have  l>een  plumped 
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in  boiling  water  and  thoroughly  dried, 
fill  with  the  stuffed  olive,  wrap  each  one 
in  a  half  slice  of  very  thinly  cut  bacon, 
tie  each  with  a  thread  and  put  them  in 
a  very  hot  oven  until  the  bacon  is 
cooked.  Remove  the  thread,  put  each 
one  on  a  round  piece  of  toast,  dust  with 
paprika  and  serve  at  once. 

Cream  Dressing  for  Salads 

Put  into  a  bowl  half  a  teaspoon ful  of 
salt,  a  sprinkle  of  black  pepper  and  a 
generous  sprinkle  of  paprika.  Add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  tarragon  vinegar  and  a  small  piece  of 
ice.  When  ready  to  serve  stir  this  with 
a  fork  until  slightly  thick,  and  add,  drop 
by  drop,  three  tai>Iesi>oonfuls  of  thick, 
sweet  cream  and  one  teaspoon  ful  of 
lemon  juice.  Stir  until  quite  thick  and 
pour  over  the  salad.  The  salad  should 
be  served  at  once. 

Cabbage  Salad 

Select  a  linn  head  of  young  cabbage 
and  shave  it  as  fine  as  possible.  Put 
it  in  a  bowl  of  ice  water  for  an  hour, 
then  drain  well  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
refrigerator  for  two  hours  or  more.  Put 
one  tablespoonful  of  finely  minced  onion 
in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  and  hold  it 
under  the  cold  water  faucet,  twisting  the 
cloth  at  the  same  time  to  squeeze  out  the 
strong  juice.  Add  this  to  the  cabbage, 
together  with  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
capers  and  green  pepper  cut  in  tiny 
slivers.  The  pepper  should  be  par- 
boiled for  a  moment,  then  put  on  ice  un- 
til very  cold  before  shav  ing  it.  Ihts  ot 
cold  l>oiled  ham  or  tongue  and  slices  oi 
hard-cooked  egg  may  be  added  to  this 
salad  if  it  is  to  he  served  at  luncheon  or 
supper.  Without  the  meat  ami  eggs  it 
is  a  very  good  salad  to  be  served  with 
crackers  and  cheese  at  a  dinner. 

A  Parisian  Fruit  Maeedoine 

Mix  together  strawberries,  stoned 
cherries,  orange  slices,  white  grapes,  oi 
slices  of  pear,  red  raspberries  and  green 
almonds  shredded.  Add  one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  pineapple  juice  to  the 
syrup  from  maraschino  cherries,  and 
pour  over  the  fruit.    Serve  very  cold. 
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Setting  the  Table 

II — Breakfast,  in  tne  Easiest  and  Best  Way 

By  Edith  Barnard  Delano 

Editor's  Note — A  preliminary  talk  on  the  problem  of  setting  the  table,  in  its  broader  as- 
pects, appeared  in  the  last  (December)  issue.  The  subject  will  be  considered  further  in  the 
February  number. 


IN  THEIR  choice  of  things  to  eat. 
people's  tastes  vary  far  more  for 
breakfast  than  for  all  the  other  meals 
put  together.  Almost  everyone  likes  al- 
most anything  among  the  luncheon  and 
dinner  dishes  generally  served ;  hut  w  e 
all  know  those  who  cannot  touch  cereals, 
and  those  who  can  take  nothing  else; 
those  who  want  their  coffee  first,  and 
those  who  prefer  coming  to  it  by  wav 


a  centerpiece  under  the  fernery,  fruit 
howl  or  vase  of  flowers  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table.  W  here  the  service  is 
elaborate,  a  large  silver  or  did  Sheffield 
tray  is  often  set  at  the  end  of  the  table 
to  hold  the  coffee  service,  cups  and  the 
hostess's  plate — necessarily  perched  so 
high  as  to  suggest  the  quick-lunch 
counter!  A  more  usual  and  sensible 
fashion  is  to  use  a  so-called  lunch  square, 
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of  fruit  and  cereal;  those  who  require  of  linen  perfectly  plain,  hemstitched,  or 
meat,  those  who  cannot  possibly  digest  it ;  elaborated  in  any  w  ay  to  any  extent, 
those  ,  !io  want  eggs  every  day 
of  the  year,  and  those  w  ho  rind 
them  tiresome  faring.  There- 
fore, it  is  readily  seen  that 
breakfast  is  the  meal  at  which 
we  should  place  the  family's 
demands  of  taste  or  time  be- 
yond any  consideration  of  the 
mere  formal  setting  of  the 
table  and  serving  of  the 
courses. 

Where  a  bare  table  is  not 
used  for  breakfast  and  lun- 
cheon— the  table  setting  for 
both  meals  l>eing  practically 
alike — the  heavy  silence  cloth 
is  covered  either  by  the  same 
damask  one  that  is  used  for 
dinner  or  by  a  smaller  one. 
sometimes  fringed  or  scalloped 
at  the  edges.  Occasionally  the 
shops  exhibit  luncheon  '  sets 
with  colored  borders;  the  use 
of  such  novelties  can  never  be 
in  the  best  of  taste,  and  they 
are  certainly  poor  economy. 
White,  and  white  only,  should 
be  used  for  table  linen,  except 
in  the  embroidered  center- 
pieces, where  colors  are  often 
charming. 

If  a  tablecloth  is  used,  a 
tray  cover  is  laid  at  the  hos- 
tess's end  of  the  table,  and 
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coming  to  within  two  inches  of  the  edge 
of  the  table,  without  silence  cloth  or 
centerpiece  or  tray  cover;  or  else  to  use 
the  centerpiece  and  tray  cover  as  upon 
the  tablecloth,  but  to  place  doilies  under 
every  dish  and  at  each  place  or  cover. 
Where  a  bare  table  is  to  be  used,  the 
table  top  should  by  all  means  be  finished 
without  varnish,  having  the  soft  waxed 
finish  now  preferred,  upon  which  hot 
dishes  can  be  set  directly  without  fear 
of  marring  the  beauty  of  the  wood ;  the 
day  of  straw  mats  under  hot  dishes — so 
reminiscent  of  the  children's  last  year  s 
straw  hats  ! — is  happily  past. 

Except  in  the  variation  of  cloth,  lunch 
square  or  doilies,  the  rest  of  the  table 
setting  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
coffee  service  is  placed  at  the  hostess's 
end ;  the  coffee  pot,  on  a  decorated  tile 
or  one  of  the  more  novel  silver  and  glass 
plateaus,  or  upon  a  silver  or  Sheffield 
tray,  is  at  her  right  hand  ;  the  cream  and 
sugar  are  placed  at  her  left ;  and  the 
cups,  set  evenly  in  their  saucers  with 
their  handles  and  the  ends  of  their  tea- 
spoons pointing  one  way.  are  set  in  a 
line  in  front  of  her  place.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  end  of  the  table  does  more 
than  all  else  to  give  it  an  orderly  look — 
or  otherwise. 

The  laying  of  the  individual  covers 
follow^  the  general  rule:  knives  and 
spoons  at  the  right,  forks  at  the  left, 
sharp  edges  of  knives  toward  the  plate, 
the  utensil  to  be  used  first  being  on  the 
outside,  that  to  be  used  last  being  laid 
nearest  the  plate;  the  ends  of  the  handles 
of  all  Hat  silver  should  come  within  two 
inches  of  the  edge  of  the  table.  The 
tumbler  is  set  at  the  ends  of  the  knives 
on  the  right  of  the  plate ;  tin*  small  bread 
and  butter  plate,  with  butter  spreader 
laid  upon  it.  at  the  end  of  the  forks  at 
the  left  of  the  plate,  and  the  plainly 
folded  napkin  at  the  left  of  the  forks. 
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For  formal  service,  a  large  service  plate 
is  set  upon  the  table  at  each  cover,  and 
upon  this  a  fruit  plate,  doily,  and  finger 
bowl  about  one-third  full  of  water;  the 
spoon  or  knife  for  the  fruit  course  may 
be  laid  u[>on  the  small  plate  also,'  but 
there  seems  no  particular  need  for  doing 
so.  After  the  fruit,  the  plate  and  finger 
l)owl  are  removed,  and  the  maid  sets  the 
cereal  dish  upon  the  service  plate ;  the 
plate  for  the  main  part  of  the  meal, 
however,  is  not  laid  ujxm  the  service 
plate,  which  is  removed  by  the  maid  with 
one  hand  while  she  sets  down  the  hot 
breakfast  plate  with  the  other. 

What  may  be  a  matter  of  ease  in  the 
household  where  several  servants  are 
kept  often  becomes  a  problem — more,  a 
difficulty — in  the  home  of  one,  two  or 
no  maids  at  all.  The  fault  lies  not  in 
the  form  of  table  setting  and  serving, 
but  in  our  own  mistaken  ideas  of  what  is 
needful  and  desirable.  The  elaborate 
setting  of  the  table  may  be  charming; 
but  with  a  little  thought  and  courage  we 
can  eliminate  a  great  deal,  and  still  have 
all  that  refinement.  gi>od  taste  and  the 
necessities  of  the  meal  call  for.  It  is 
appalling  to  realize  that  the  foregoing 
form  of  service  brings  into  use,  for  a 
family  of  four,  where  the  simple  lunch 
square  is  used  and  no  tea  tray,  no  fewer 
than  ninety-eight  articles,  all  to  be 
handled  many  times,  for  this  first  meal 
of  the  day.  which  should  be  the  simplest. 
The  elaborate  form  of  service  often 
means,  too.  that  some  member  of  the 
family  who  does  not  care  for  fruit  or 
cereal  has  to  wait  until  the  others  are 
well  on  the  way  with  their  breakfasts 
without  having  anything  on  which  to 
break  their  own  fast;  sometimes  it 
means  that  those  who  must  go  to  school 
or  business  start  off*  with  a  hurried  feel- 
ing which  begins  the  day  with  fatigue. 
For  most  of  us  the  elaborate  setting  of 

the  table  and  the 
formal  service  of 
breakfast  is  dis- 
tinctly not  worth 
while ;  that  other 
people  find  it  pleas- 
ant and  convenient 
has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  our 
own  case.  If  a  sim- 
pler form  is  ad- 
visable for  us,  it  is 
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a  right  form,  "  good  form,"  and  no  one  the  household  arrangements  by  coming 

need  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  using  it.  down  late.    Coffee  is  now  percolated, 

We  may  well  learn  something  from  and  can  stand  for  a  time  if  necessary ; 

the  English  fashion  of  breakfast,  where  cereal  in  a  covered  dish  keeps  warm 

all  the  things  to  eat  arc  presented  at  an  astonishingly  long  time,   and  can 

the  same  time,  ordinary  service  is  en-  readily    be    heated    by    an  electrical 

tirely  dispensed  with,  and  people  are  al-  appliance,  or  can  be  brought  to  the  table 

lowed  to  come  to  breakfast  when  they  in  a  chafing  dish,  and  warmed  by  the 

like,  make  their  own  choice  of  food,  alcohol  lamp  in  a  minute.    Toast  can  be 

and  by  waiting  upon  themselves  incon-  made  upon  the  table,  also,  where  there 

venience  no  one.  is  electricity ;  but  where  there  is  not,  no 

In   the  usual  American   family  of  one  need  despise  cold,  crisp  toast.  Where 

father,  mother  and  children,  it  is  cus-  the  family  is  very  large,  a  side  table  set 

tomary  and  beautiful  for  all  to  meet  at  with  the  things  that  would  crowd  the 

breakfast;  but  there  might  be  happier  larger  one  should  be  placed  within  reach 

mornings  if  all  of  the  breakfast  were  of  the  mother;  and  if  guests  or  grown 

brought  upon  the  table  at  once;  when  persons    have    come   dpwn    after  the 

that  is  done,  those  who  take  fruit  alone,  mother  is  finished,  it  is  not  likely  seri- 

or  fruit  with  their  cereal,  or  only  cereal  ously  to  injure  anyone  to  help  them- 

or  eggs,  need  not  wait — perhaps  with  a  selves! 

certain  person  who  sits  cross  legged  and  This  is  surely  a  solution  of  the  stu- 
offers  mischief  for  idle  hands  watching  pendous  difficulty  that  begins  the  day 
for  his  opportunity! — for  the  part  of  the  for  so  many.  If  the  table  is  laid  care- 
meal  in  which  they  are  most  interested  to  fully  before  the  meal — and  the  utmost 
be  brought  in.  The  table  can  be  made  just  precision  soon  becomes  a  matter  of 
as  attractive  for  such  an  arrangement;  habit — and  the  various  dishes  and  uten- 
the  fruit  can  form  the  centerpiece,  and  sils  set  upon  it  in  a  definite  order,  and 
there  are  many  fruits  for  which  finger  a  small  side  table  placed  near  enough  to 
bowls  need  not  be  used ;  even  when  it  is  receive  the  used  dishes  and  silver,  no 
not  of  that  variety,  fruit  can  be  cut  up  one  need  fear  that  the  breakfast  so 
outside,  the  apparently  additional  work  served  will  be  in  bad  form,  unattractive, 
being  less  than  the  washing  and  care  of  untidy  or  unwholesome.  Every  woman 
delicate  finger  bowls  and  doilies.  will  see  at  a  glance  what  a  vast  differ- 
There  need  be  no  service  plates,  for  ence  it  will  make  in  the  work  of  the 
the  plate  set  under  the  cereal  dish  can  house,  the  starting  of  the  children  off  to 
perfectly  well  be  used  for  the  later  school  or  the  others  to  work;  and  a 
course,  where  one  is  taken.  This  man-  meal  without  the  attendance  of  a  servant 
ner  of  serving  is  admirable  where  there  is  a  meal  where  talk  can  be  free  and 
are  several  grown-ups  in  the  family  who  confidential,  sacred  and  never  repeated 
depart  at  different  hours,  or  where  there  — and  we  all  know  that  the  very  best  of 
are  guests ;  if  the  maid  is  not  called  upon  backstairs  have  both  ears  and  tongues ! 
to  serve  the  breakfast,  no  one  has  the  Next  month  we  will  consider  the  din- 
uneasy  consciousness  of  incommoding  ner  table. 


urore 


To  make  this  dish  the  writer  begs  Into  a  cup  of  rich,  white  sauce. 

That  you  will  use  six  hard-boiled  eggs.  Put  this  in  baking  dish  and  drop 

Press' through  a  colander  the  yolks,  The  hard-boiled  eggs  upon  the  top; 

And  cut  the  whites,  with  clever  strokes,  Then  in  the  oven  let  it  heat 

In  disklike  shapes.   Noiv  one  yolk  more,  A  little  while,  and  when  complete 

This  time  from  egg — not  cooked,  but  Serve  in  same  dish,  and  you'll  declare 

raw —  It's  not  unlike  Aurora  fair. 
You  beat  up  light  as  foam,  and  toss  kimberly  stricklaxd. 
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IT  IS  related  that  a  good  New  England 
woman  once  moved  into  a  house  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  last  mem- 
ber of  a  family  of  invalids.  Finding 
about  the  place  a  number  of  bottles  partly 
filled  with  medicine,  she  took  all  that  was 
left.  After  the  doctor  had  saved  her  life 
as  by  a  miracle,  she  was  asked  why  she 
had  taken  the  medicine  and  she  replied, 
"  It  seemed  such  a  pity  to  waste  so  much 
good  medicine  that  I  took  it  all  to  save 
it."  As  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  bear  phil- 
osophically the  trials  of  our  friends,  so 
it  is  easy  to  smile  at  the  economics  prac- 
ticed by  others.  Yet  there  is  at  least 
room  for  the  question  whether  most  of 
us  do  not  in  one  form  or  another  at 
times  take  all  the  medicine  left  in  the 
bottles  in  order  to  save  it 

The  fundamental  question  of  what 
economy  is  and  what  economy  is  not  has 
as  yet  not  been  investigated  by  econo- 
mists in  its  application  to  general  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Still  less  can  it  be 
determined  with  precision  and  finality 
what  is  economy  where  the  factors  in- 
volved concern  the  earning,  the  spending, 
and  the  saving  of  money  on  the  part  of 
women.  Crude  methods  of  spending, 
unwise  efforts  at  saving,  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  erroneous  ideas  of  earn- 
ing, and  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  economy  considered  apart  from 
these  questions  so  intimately  related  to 
it.  In  default,  therefore,  of  scientific 
data  bearing  on  the  general  question,  it 
seems  possible  to  consider  here  only  a 
few  of  the  conditions  that  concern  house- 
hold and  personal  economy,  to  raise  a  few 
questions  concerning  customary  expendi- 
tures and  economies,  and  to  leave  the 
answers  to  the  individual  spender  and 
economizer  until  such  time  as  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  economists  will  have 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  body  of  facts 
suitable  for  large  generalizations. 

Tne  Nature  of  Economy 

The  seemingly  erratic  nature  of  many 
of  our  household  and  pcr>  mal  economics 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and 


current  comment.  This  characteristic 
may  in  part  be  explained  by  our  mental 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
economy.  We  are  wont  to  think  of 
economy  as  a  fixed,  absolute  term, 
synonymous  with  saving,  and  we  there- 
fore reason  that  whenever  we  save  and 
whatever  we  save,  we  thereby  become 
ipso  facto,  economical.  Yet  economy  is 
relative  rather  than  absolute,  and  what 
may  be  economy  for  one  person  may  be 
wasteful  expenditure  for  another;  what 
may  be  wise  economy  at  one  time  may 
be  rash  extravagance  for  the  same  per- 
son under  different  conditions;  the  same 
course  followed  by  two  persons  having 
the  same  income  may  result  in  economy 
for  one  and  extravagance  for  the  other. 
It  may  be  economy  for  a  woman  with 
an  earning  capacity  of  $600  a  year  and 
a  knack  for  dressmaking  to  spend  her 
leisure  time  in  ripping  up  her  partly 
worn  dresses  and  making  them  over, 
while  it  would  be  extravagant  for  a 
woman  of  an  equal  earning  capacity, 
without  a  knack  for  dressmaking,  to  do 
the  same  thing.  It  may  be  extravagance 
for  a  woman  with  an  earning  capacity  of 
$6,000  a  year  and  a  genius  for  house- 
keeping to  do  her  own  work,  while  it 
may  be  economy  for  her  to  employ  a 
housekeeper  at  a  good  salary  and  her- 
self draw  a  still  larger  one.  It  may  be 
economy  to  use  eggs  freely  in  March 
when  they  are  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  and 
extravagance  to  do  so  in  December  when 
they  are  selling  at  sixty  cents  a  dozen. 
In  one  household  bread  puddings  may  be 
an  economy ;  in  another,  where  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  ingredients  are  used 
to  save  half  of  a  five-cent  loaf  of  bak- 
er's bread,  they  may  be  an  extravagance. 

The  difficulty  of  laying  down  hard-and- 
fast  lines  in  regard  to  what  is  economy 
and  what  is  extravagance  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  varying  conditions  in  which  we 
are  placed,  but  also  in  the  varying  tal- 
ents and  pifts  of  different  individuals. 
Grand  opera  and  the  symphony  are  a 
necessity  to  the  musician,  but  often  an 
extravagance  to  one  without  an  appre- 
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ciation  of  music.  The  possession  of  a 
glowing  gem  hidden  in  a  box  may  bring 
each  day  unspeakable  joy  to  one  whose 
happiness  is  ministered  to  by  form  and 
color,  but  to  another  it  may  be  only  a 
bit  of  colored  glass.  The  child  who 
longs  for  a  rose-colored  cambric  dress, 
but  is  denied  it  because  it  will  not  launder 
well,  may  suffer  untold  torture  in  the  in- 
terests of  household  economy.  The  cap 
and  gown  worn  by  one  college  student 
may  be  a  genuine  economy,  yet  in  the 
case  of  another  they  may  cover  the  dress 
of  a  slattern  and  thus  become  both  un- 
moral and  extravagant.  The  summer 
trip  to  Europe  may  be  a  positive  neces- 
sity to  the  teacher  and  an  unwise  luxury 
for  the  salesman  having  the  same  annual 
income.  A  college  graduate  owes  $500 
to  a  society  that  loans  funds  to  assist 
students;  she  has  heard  the  merits  of 
life  insurance  extolled  and  she  may  de- 
cide to  pay  the  premium  on  a  $500  life 
insurance  policy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  and  to  go  to  Europe  leav- 
ing the  insurance  company  rather 
than  her  benefactor  to  profit  by  her 
payments. 

WW  Is  Extravagance? 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  its  counterpart  extrava- 
gance. The  question  of  mortgaging  the 
house  to  buy  an  automobile ;  of  the  hun- 
dred-dollar tailored  suit  that  comes  out 
of  the  twentv-dollar-a-month  house ;  of 
the  three-dollar  seats  at  the  opera  and 
the  five-cent  piece  reserved  for  the  Sun- 
day collection  plate ;  of  the  orchid  favors 
at  the  company  dinner  and  the  skim  milk 
provided  for  the  home  table;  of  the  silk- 
covered  down  comfortable  found  in  the 
guest  room  and  the  thin  blankets  that 
must  be  supplemented  by  her  dress  skirt 
furnished  for  the  maid's  room — all  these 
suggest  a  very  large  class  of  economies 
that  carry  with  them  corresponding  ex- 
travagances. 

Into  all  of  these  at  least  two  other 
principles  enter.  The  conditions  sug- 
gested illustrate  a  crude,  undeveloped, 
aesthetic  sense  on  the  part  of  many  who 
have  the  ordering  of  a  household,  a  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  the  underlying 
principle  of  all  aesthetics  is  harmony — 
harmony  of  color,  of  form,  of  action!  of 
means,  of  ends.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
appreciation  of  harmony  and  fitness  does 


prevail;  the  young  man  acquires  with 
his  first  evening  suit  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  not  to  don  it  before  the  clock  strikes 
six,  and  the  young  woman  understands 
that  she  is  not  to  wear  her  evening  dress 
on  a  shopping  expedition.  But  these  arc 
rather  ways  of  acquiescing  in  the  con- 
ventions of  society  than  expressions  of 
an  innate  appreciation  of  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  thiners.  The  unlovely  economies 
that  are  practiced  in  order  that  equally 
unlovely  extravagances  may  be  indulged 
in  are  in  reality  not  economies  at  all,  but 
only  the  outward  expressions  of  a  de- 
fective sense  of  proportion  and  harmony. 
Color  blindness  and  tone  deafness  are 
universally  regarded  as  misfortunes. 
Perhaps  in  time  we  shall  come  to  com- 
miserate equally  those  who  lack  the  fine 
sense  of  fitness  involved  in  the  use  of 
money. 

But  not  only  do  the  conditions  that 
have  been  pointed  out  suggest  misfits  in 
expenditures  that  show  low  aesthetic 
standards ;  they  also  show  undeveloped 
ethical  standards.  The  moral  questions 
involved  in  economizing  in  order  "  to 
keep  up  appearances  "  are  questions  that 
vitally  concern  the  very  marrow  of  our 
social  organization;  they  are  questions 
that  must  be  answered  one  way  or  the 
other  by  everyone  who  spends  money, 
but  they  can  be  rightly  answered  in  only 
one  way.  Deceit  practiced  in  the  name 
of  economy  is  but  a  too  common  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means. 

Many  other  expenditures  carry  with 
them  questions  that  concern,  not  so  much 
economy  and  extravagance,  as  questions 
concerning  the  related  subject  of  so- 
called  "  charities."  Shall  we  purchase 
a  hundred-dollar  evening  gown  and  a 
five-dollar  ticket  for  the  charity  ball? 
Shall  we  spend  our  morning  baking  cake 
for  the  church  supper,  our  afternoon 
setting  tables  for  it,  and  our  evening 
washing  dishes  after  it  is  over  that  the 
non-church  goer  may  purchase  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  supper  that  has  cost 
fifty  cents?  Shall  we  cut  out  garments 
for  the  poor  and  make  them  by  hand  at 
the  sewing  society,  or  pay  a  seamstress 
for  doing  it,  or  find  employment  for  the 
poor  and  thus  enable  them  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  their  own  sewing? 
Shall  we  contribute  turkey  dinners  to 
the  rescue  mission  and  economize  for  it 
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by  being  our  own  hewers  of  vvoojl  and 
drawers  of  water? 

Unwise  Expenditure 

But  the  question  of  expenditure  con- 
cerns not  only  expenditure  of  money,  but 
expenditure  of  action.  Shall  we  untie 
a  bundle,  fold  the  paper  neatly,  and  put 
it  in  the  paper  drawer,  tie  the  string  and 
put  it  in  the  string  bag,  thus  saving  paper 
and  string  and  making  unnecessary  the 
future  purchase  of  both,  or  shall  we  cut 
both  paper  and  string  and  with  a  turn 
of  the  hand  throw  them  into  the  scrap 
basket  to  feed  the  furnace  fire  on  a  cool 
spring  day?  At  Christmas  time  shall  we 
envelop  our  gifts  in  one  box  after  an- 
other, swathed  in  layers  of  tissue  paper 
and  holly  paper,  tied  with  yards  of  red 
.  ribbon  and  scaled  with  dozens  of  Christ- 
mas seals,  thus  enforcing  a  reversal  of 
all  these  processes  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipient ? 

Shall  we  clutter  our  house  with  furni- 
ture that  may  be  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
by  its  excess  becomes  a  physical  danger 
to  children  and  to  the  infirm?  Shall  we 
crowd  our  tables  and  shelves  with  count- 
less knickknacks  that  represent  not  only 
the  useless  expenditure  of  money  in- 
volved in  initial  cost,  but  the  subsequent 
expenditure  of  time  and  thought  de- 
manded for  their  care,  and  the  uncon- 
scious wear  and  tear  on  the  nerves  of  the 
occupants  of  the  house? 

The  household  is  a  fruitful  "  culture  " 
for  the  growth  of  expenditures  that 
carry  with  them  no  corresponding  bene- 
fit. In  the  purchase  of  food  supplies, 
there  is  constant  outlay  for  articles  pur- 
chased, not  for  the  nutritive  value,  but 
to  satisfy  certain  somewhat  unreasonable 
table  conventions;  the  olives,  salted  al- 
monds, peppermint  creams,  rare  fruits, 
fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  season,  are 
often  found  on  our  tables,  not  for  their 
food  values,  but  to  minister  to  pampered, 
jaded  anpetites  that  demand  each  day 
fresh  offerings.  In  the  matter  of  dress 
there  is  the  same  opportunity  for  expen- 
ditures without  the  reasonable  return. 
We  call  on  the  seamstress  to  turn  in  the 
tucks  of  our  waist  that  last  year  had  the 
tucks  turned  out;  to  turn  up  the  cuffs 
that  last  season  were  turned  down;  to 
trim  a  gown  this  year  considered  too 
severely  plain.  We  discard  our  broad- 
soled  shoes  and  affect  pointed  toes  and 


high  heels,  although  presumably  the 
shape  of  our  feet  has  not  altered ;  belt 
buckles,  hat  pins,  veils,  jabots,  belts, 
shopping  bags,  fancy  handkerchiefs,  and 
countless  small  articles  often  receive  a 
disproportionate  outlay  in  comparison 
with  the  return  received  on  the  side  of 
taste. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  measure  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  unwise  expenditures ; 
the  city  club  that  redecorates  its  parlors 
every  year  "  just  for  a  change  "  may  scx>n 
find  that  it  cannot  command  the  services 
of  the  best  decorators,  since  these  are 
unwilling  to  give  their  best  efforts  to 
work  intentionally  made  ephemeral.  The 
woman  of  very  narrow  income  who  puts 
on  mourning  for  a  distant  cousin  may 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  sympathetic 
help  of  friends  and  neighbors.  The  man 
with  a  half-sick,  ill-nourished  family 
who  spends  for  a  phonograph  the  money 
given  him  for  food  and  clothing  may  in 
vain  cry  "  wolf  "  when  faced  with  real 
starvation. 

We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  err  in 
thinking  that  economy  necessarily  means 
cutting  down  certain  classes  of  expendi- 
tures considered  unwise  by  our  friends. 
It  is  related  of  John  Lothrop  Motley  that 
as  a  college  student  he  was  questioned 
by  his  father  in  regard  to  certain  ex- 
penses incurred,  and  he  replied  that  he 
could  do  without  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  not  without  the  luxuries.  It  is  this 
spirit  that  may  lead  a  widowed  mother 
to  feel  that  the  last  place  where  she  can 
economize  is  on  the  violin  lessons  for 
her  son,  or  the  drawing  lessons  for  her 
daughter.  An  old  Chinese  proverb  has 
been  put  into  verse  by  Mr  James  Terry 
White,  and  it  runs: 

"  If  thou  of  fortune  be  bereft, 
And  in  thy  store  there  he  but  left 
Two  loaves— sell  one.  and  with  the  dole 
Buy  hyacinths  to  feed  thy  soul." 

It  may  be  the  most  questionable  form 
of  economy  to  reduce  expenditures  in 
the  things  that  minister  to  some  of  the 
more  subtle  demands  of  life. 

The  question  of  the  mutual  relation  of 
spending  and  of  saving  becomes  still 
more  complicated  when  we  realize  that 
our  private  economies  may  compel  ex- 
travagance on  the  part  of  others— the 
woman  who  beats  down  the  price  of  a  $75 
tailored  suit  to  $60  may  by  so  doing  in- 
directly compel  another  woman  to  pay 
$75  for  a  suit  worth  $60.  Somebody 
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must  pay  the  tailor  as  well  as  the  piper,  varieties.    Another  saves  every  candv 

Still  further  and  more  serious  com-  box  from  other  cities,  thinking  they  will 

plications  arise  when  economy  is  strained  give  an  air  of  distinction  to  her  candv 

to  the  point  of  deferring  payment  on  ar-  table  at  the  annual  church  fair.  Another 

tides  nominally  bought.   The  college  stu-  saves  during  the  winter  boxes  from  the 

dent  may  defer  until  September  payment  florists  to  send  to  a  friend  in  the  country 

on  bills  contracted  in  May,  but  the  dress-  who  loves  to  distribute  flowers  from  her 

maker,  the  milliner,  the  picture  framer,  summer  garden.    Another  saves  all  bot- 

the  restaurant  keeper,  must  meantime  ties  with  glass  stoppers  and  gives  them 

meet  their  own  bills,  or  lose  standing  in  to  her  young  married  friends  for  kitchen 

the  business  world.    When  payment  is  use. 

still  further  deferred  until  it  reaches  the       Illustrated  books  and  shopping  cata- 

yamshing  point,  the  result  is  indicated  Iogs    afford    amusement    for  visiting 

in   an  advertisement  now   running  in  children ;  bundles  of  pieces  are  eagerlv 

the  daily  papers  of  a  small  city:  "In  SOUght  at  the  old  ladies*  home;  broken 

trading  at  our  store  you  are  not  con-  toys  are  sent  to  the  dolls*  hospital  to  be 

tnbuting  toward  unpaid-for  articles  got-  passed  on  for  milder  usage  in  the  chil- 

ten  here  by  others.    Credit  losses  are  dren's  hospital— innumerable  are  the  op- 

not  any  part  of  our  expenses;  we  sell  portunities  for  saving  presented  to  the 

for  cash  only.  housekeeper.    All  these  so-called  "pet 

Pet  Economics  economies"  would  take  on  a  different 

Another  phase  of  the  question  is  sug-  asPe?t  ™ul(1  we  abandon  the  use  of  the 

gested  by  certain  nominal  savings.  wo!"d,  save .  ln  characterizing  them. 
Women  are  sometimes  reproached  for     .  them.  b-v  the  word  collec- 

their  so-called  "  pet  economies."  vet  acts  t10"-      Th.c  hablt  of  collecting  string 

performed  apparently  with  an  'eye  to  f"d  wrapping  paper,  catalogs,  and  toys, 

economy  may  often  spring  from  entirely  bo^"es.  and  bottles,  seldom  springs  from 

different  motives.  a  desire  to  economize  in  these  infinitesi- 

One  woman  may  carefully  save  all  !nal  ways,  but  from  a  desire  to  secure 

pieces  of  string,  not  to  save  the  expendi-  nar™on>;  of  color  between  a  box  and  the 

ture  of  ten  cents  for  a  fresh  ball,  but  to  st!™S  that  tles  >*»  to  S^e  a  friend  a 

have  at  hand  a  variety  in  color  and  style  tn™ng  bu*  unique  gift  for  her  kitchen, 

to  use  when  occasion  demands.   Another  *?  fit.  a  PaPer  ba&  of  apples  to  the  size  of 

may  preserve  blank  half  sheets  of  let-  ,      ^  x?  Pass  on  to  othcrs  toys  no 

ters,  not  to  save  stationery  bills,  but  be-  ?l?fer    suitable    for   vigorous,  robust 

cause  scraps  of  paper  seem  most  appro-  c""dren.    All  such  collections  serve  a 

priate  for  use  in  jotting  down  scraps  of  purpose,  not  in  promoting  economy — 

ideas.    A  third  puts  away  paper  bags,  their_  preservation  often  means  the  ex- 

not  to  avoid  expense,  but  to  have  at  hand  penditure  of  time — but  in  ministering  to 

different  sizes  for  the  apples  given  to  her  legitimate  love  of  harmony  and  fitness; 

boy  friends.   A  fourth  folds  away  wrap-  to  the  desire  of  remembering  friends 

ping  papers  because  she  has  been  brought  with  gifts  that  have  no  money  value ; 

up  in  the  paper  business  and  is  interested  to  the  wish  to  pass  on  to  others  what  has 

in  the  texture  and  "  feel"  of  different  been  enjoyed  by  the  original  possessor. 

( To  he  concluded  in  the  February  number) 

*" 1  yw* 
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II — The  Food  Requirement  for  Moderate  Work 
By  Prof  JoLn  R.  Murlin.  Cornell  University  Medical  College 


IF  YOU  pay  seven  dollars  for  a  ton  of 
coal  you  are  entitled  to  seven  dollars' 
worth  of  heat.  Why  is  it  not  just  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  when  you  pav  a 
certain  price  for  a  food,  you  are  entitled 
to  a  certain  amount  of  food  value?  This 
is  a  standard  of  purity  which  the  gov- 
ernment must  inevitably  adopt  sooner  or 
later  in  enforcing  the  pure  food  law. 

Most  of  us  select  our  foods  entirely 
according  to  taste.  We  go  to  the  hotel 
or  restaurant,  and  looking  over  the  bill 
of  fare,  try  to  imagine  what  articles  will 
taste  best,  due  regard  being  paid  presum- 
ably to  the  relative  cost.  The  housewife 
employs  the  same  mental  process  when 
she  goes  to  market  or  when  she  orders 
by  telephone.  Many  people  believe  in 
applying  science  ("organized  common 
sense,"  remember)  to  everything  but 
food.  "  When  it  comes  to  eating,"  they 
will  say,  "  I  wish  to  be  free  to  exercise 
my  taste." 

Relisn  Pius  Common  Sense 

Science,  of  course,  has  no  quarrel  with 
'  this  attitude.  It  merely  says,  "  Exercise 
your  taste  with  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense."  Too  much  emphasis  can  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  relish  in  eating. 
Later  we  shall  return  to  this  matter.  Eat- 
ing, we  grant,  is  partly  an  aesthetic  en- 
terprise, and  in  so  far  may  be  properly 
classed  as  an  art;  but  wc  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  let  it  become  wholly  so. 

Just  as  in  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing a  complex  office  building,  so  in  main- 
taining the  body  in  health,  the  viewpoint 
of  the  engineer  as  well  as  that  of  the 
architect  is  absolutely  essential.  An 
engineer  who  wishes  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  power  must  know  the 
heat  value  of  certain  kinds  of  fuel  and 
the  waste  from  each.  From  these  he 
reckons  the  net  cost  of  his  power.  Does 
not  the  kitchen  of  your  home  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  bodily  function 
that  the  power  plant  does  to  the  factory? 
Anybody  who  has  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  engineer's  habit  of  mind  will  take 


pleasure  in  following  the  methods  now 
employed  in  keeping  account  of  a  per- 
son's energy  balance.  A  person  who 
likes  to  plan  and  see  his  plans  work  out 
— or  who  finds  any  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing accounts  balance — has  so  far  the  en- 
gineer's habit  of  mind.  To  demand  the 
worth  of  one's  money  in  heat  units  when 
fuel  in  the  house  is  under  consideration 
is  a  plain  proposition.  Only  when  house- 
wives generally  understand  food  values 
much  better  than  now  will  it  be  a  plain 
proposition  in  respect  to  fuel  for  the 
body. 

The  great  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy;  namely,  that  no  energy 
is  ever  lost,  no  matter  how  often  it  is 
transformed,  applies  to  the  human  body. 
If  it  did  not,  all  our  efforts  to  reckon 
the  needs  of  the  body  in  energy  units 
would  he  vain.  The  men  who  demon- 
strated its  applicability  to  the  human 
body — Rubner  in  Germany  and  Atwater 
and  his  co-workers  in  this  country- 
achieved  more  than  we  can  properly  esti- 
mate. They  showed  that  when  the  body 
is  in  muscular  rest  all  the  energies  mani- 
fested in  its  many  tissues  and  organs 
finally  leave  the  body  as  heat,  which  can 
be  collected  and  measured  by  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  calorimeter.  This 
quantity  of  heat  is  exactly  the  same  as 
ought  theoretically  to  be  generated  by 
the  known  amount  of  oxidation  which 
has  taken  place.  When  muscular  work  . 
is  done  in  a  calorimeter  and  the  work  is 
all  made  to  take  the  form  of  heat,  the 
increased  heat  production  is  again  what 
it  should  be  as  judged  by  the  increased 
oxidation.  Given  the  foods  capable  of 
producing  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  it 
is  a  fairly  easy  task  to  compute  the 
amount  of  each  which  would  be  necessary 
to  furnish  the  energy  required  bv  the 
body  under  any  given  set  of  conditions. 

If  our  foods  were  all  simple  sub- 
stances like  sugar  or  olive  oil,  and  if  the 
energy  content  of  food  were  the  only 
one  of  which  we  need  take  any  account, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  presenting 
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so  simple  a  matter  to  housekeepers.  It 
is  because  our  foods  are  mixtures  of 
various  foodstuffs,  each  having  a  differ- 
ent fuel  value  and  a  different  functional 
value  aside  from  its  fuel  value  that  the 
matter  requires  some  study. 

TLe  Energy  Supply 

The  simplest  method  yet  devised  for 
keeping  account  of  the  energy  supply 
in  one's  diet  is  that  devised  by  Prof 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University.  The 
idea  underlying  this  method  is  to  do 
away  with  intricate  calculation  by  famil- 
iarizing one's  self  with  the  amount  of 
each  article  of  food,  as  served  at  the 
table,  which  yields  100  calories  of 
energy.  This  he  proposes  to  call  the 
"  standard  portion."  From  experience 
with  this  method  I  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it.  I  have  found  that  young  girls 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  Set- 
tlement Houses,  quickly  Team  to  judge 
the  standard  portion  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  they  take  great  interest 
in  calculating  a  day's  ration  and  in  com- 
posing bills  of  fare  on  the  basis  of  por- 
tions. 

All  that  is  required  is  a  reliable  table 
of  foods  and  a  good  pair  of  scales,  or, 
still  better,  a  good  balance.  Scales  often 
go  wrong,  but  balances  with  a  good 
pointer  will  always  weigh  accurately, 
provided  the  weights  be  kept  clean.  An 
outlay  of  ten  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  satisfactory  balance  is,  in  my 
opinion,  amply  justified  by  what  a  house- 
keeper can  learn  of  foods  within  a  year. 

How  to  Ascertain  Standard  Portions 

liy  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  Washington,  the  careful 
student  of  the  problem  can  have  a  list 
of  publications  on  foods  with  prices 
quoted  for  year  of  publication.  The 
bulletin  No  28  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  published  in  1906,  price  five 
cents,  entitled,  "  Composition  of  Ameri- 
can Foods,"  by  Atwatcr  and  Bryant, 
contains  nearly  all  the  information  re- 
quired. 

In  this  bulletin  the  weight  in  ounces 
of  the  "  standard  portion."  or  that  yield- 
ing 100  calories  of  energy,  is  found  by 
dividing  1.600  by  the  number  of  calories 
per  pound  given  in  the  table.  For  in- 
stance, the  edible  portion  of  porter- 
house steak  given  on  Page  21  yields 
1,270  calories.    Dividing  1,600  by '  1,270 
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gives  1.25  ounces  of  meat,  the  weight  of 
standard  portion,  or  that  yielding  100 
calories.  This  makes  the  tables  in  the 
bulletin  plain  reading  matter  to  any 
woman  capable  of  doing  simple  arith- 
metic, for  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  di- 
vide 1,600  by  calories  given  each  time 
and  you  will  have  weight  of  standard 
portion  in  ounces. 

Often  it  happens  that  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  make  a  standard  portion  is  a 
very  convenient  amount  to  serve  on  the 
plate.  One  large  egg  weighing  60  grams 
is  almost  exactly  a  standard  portion.  An 
ordinary  serving  of  butter  (13  grams), 
a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  one  large 
orange,  one  large  banana,  one  rather  thin 
slice  of  bread — each  contains  very  nearly 
100  calories  of  energy.  The  following 
table  gives  the  standard  portion  of  some 
of  the  staple  articles  of  diet : 

Weitfht  of  Standard  Portion  of  Meat  and  Fwh 

orxiF.s 

Loin  of  beef,  ordinary  serving    1.8 

Reef  juice    14. 

Broiled  chicken,  large  serving    3.2 

Codfish,  two  servings    4.9 

Halibut,  ordinary  serving    2.8 

Oysters  in  shell,  one  dozen    6.8 

Pork  chops,  very  small  servin-f  5J7 

Turkey,  two  small  servings    1.2 

Standard  Portion,  of  Vegetable. 

0INT1-S 

Asparagus,  canned    IS). 

Asparagus,    cooked    7.10 

Baked  beans,  small  side  dish    2.66 

Lima  beans,  large  side  di*h    4.44 

String  beans,  five  servings    16.66 

Beets,  three  servings    8.7 

Cabbage,    three   servings    11. 

Carrots,   two   servings    5.81 

Cauliflower,  three  servings    11. 

Com,  one  side  dish    3.5 

Eggplant,  three  servings    12. 

Mushrooms,  two  servings    7.6 

Onions,  two  large  servings    8.4 

Green  peas,  canned,  two  servings    6  3 

Green  peas,  fresh,  one  serving    3. 

Baked  potatoes,  one  good-sized    3.05 

Boiled  potatoes,  one  large-sized    3  (52 

Steamed  potatoes,  one  serving  i  57 

Sweet  potatoes,  half  of  potato    .  1.7 

Spinach,  two  ordinary  servings    6.1 

Standard  Portions  of  Deas«rt» 

Ol'NCKS 

Gingerbread,  half  ordinary  square  piece  !>8 

Baked  custard,  ordinary  cup    4.29 

Doughnuts,  half  a  doughnut    ft 

Apple  pie.  one-third  piece    .  1.3 

Mince  pie,  one-fourth  piece    .  1  2 

Squash  pie,  one-third  piece    If 

Indian  meal  pudding,  l.alf  ordinary  serving  2 

Rice  pudding,  very  small  serving    .£.05 

Hominy,  large  serving    4-2 

Macaroni,   ordinary   serving    >  S5 

Oatmeal,  one  and  one-half  serving    5.0 

Rice,  boiled,  trdmary  cereal  dish   .......  3.1 

Standard  Portion*  of  Fruit* 

Dates,  three  large   O'.i 

Figs,  one  large    1.1 

Prunes,  three  large    1 M 
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Our  Energy  Requirements  Differ 


But  to  make  this  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  energy  supply  of  any  value,  we 
must  also  know  the  energy  requirement 
of  the  body.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
smallest  requirements.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  person  uses  the  least  energy  in  his 
body  when  he  is  resting  and  fasting  and 
is  kept  warm — lying  in  bed,  for  example. 
When  he  moves  about — that  is,  docs  mus- 
cular work;  when  he  digests  a  meal,  or 
when  he  is  exjwsed  to  cold,  he  uses  more 
energy.  The  average  utilization  of 
energy  in  twenty-four  hours  under  mini- 
mal conditions  is  about  fourteen  calories 
per  pound  of  actual  body  weight,  or  for 
a  man  of  average  weight  (154  pounds) 
2,150  calories.  We  should  not  miss  it 
far  if  we  should  say  that  a  person  sitting 
up  would  use  one  calorie  per  pound  more 
(2,300).  And  if  he  digests  three  meals  a 
day  he  would  use  an  additional  calorie 
per  j)ound  (2,450).  If,  now,  he  does  light 
muscular  work,  like  typewriting,  he  uses 
about  25  calories  per  hour  for  this  work 
(Carpenter  and  Benedict),  or  in  eight 


hours  200  calories — making  the  total  for 
a  man  of  average  weight  2,650  calories. 

If  the  person's  work  requires  him  to 
walk  about  all  day  instead  of  sitting  still 
and  using  his  arms,  he,  of  course,  does  the 
work  of  carrying  his  body,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  things  he  may  carry,  and  the 
allowance  must  be  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  typewriting.  A 
soldier  on  the  march  walking  less  than 
three  miles  an  hour  has  been  found  to  use 
160  calories  per  hour  for  the  muscular 
work  alone  (Zuntz).  Most  occupations 
which  involve  walking,  are  less  exacting, 
because  there  are  frequent  rest  periods. 
So  if  we  allow  75  calories  per  hour  it 
would  probably  supply  the  extra  energy 
requirement  over  that  of  complete  mus- 
cular rest  for,  say,  a  pretty  active  sales- 
man. I  lis  total  intake  in  three  meals,  if 
he  is  of  average  weight,  would  be  some 
400  calories  (four  standard  portions) 
more  than  that  of  an  office  worker. 

Two  sample  diets  constructed  so  as  to 
contain  the  twenty-four-hour  require- 
ment for  the  office  worker  and  the  sales- 
man respectively  are  given  below : 


Sample  Diets  for  an  Office  Worker  and  a  Sal 


eaman 


Full  Daily  Supply  of  Energy  for  a  Salesman  of 
Average  Weight 


Full  Daily  Supply  of  Energy  for  an 
of  Average  Weight 


Wc 


Bre»ifltt 


NO  OK 
PORTIONS 

1  small  orange  Yt 

2  wheat  biscuits  2 
Vicuna  roll  and  butter  2 

1  vKU.  soft,  fried,  or  poached  1 

2  thin  slices  of  bacon  1 
Coffee,  cream,  and  sugar  '/i 


NO  OP 

CALOKIES 
FROM 
PROTEIN 

3. 

26. 
12. 
32. 
0. 


Total  700  calories 

Ordinary  serving  of  beef  stew  2 
Tomato  or  bect  salad  with 

dressing  1  l/i 

2  .slices  bread  and  butter  3 
Apple     tapioca  pudding. 

large  serving  2 

Cocoa,  cream,  and  sugar  1 


Total 


Dinner 


Cream  of  celery  soup 
Ordinary   serving   ot  roast 

lamb 
2  baked  potatoes 
Side  dish  of  green  peas 
Salad     with  mayonnaise 

dressing 


!>"><>  calorics 

3 

2 
2 


i  slices 


bread  and  butter 


Milk  custard 
Small  piece  of  sponge  rake 


1 

:i 
i 

! 


2.5 
81.5 

24. 

15. 

28. 

2. 

4. 

8. 

120. 
22. 
50. 

0. 
28. 
2tf. 

7. 


1  small  orange 

Large  serving  of  oatmeal 
Cream  and  sugar 

2  slices  dry  toast 
Ordinary  serving  butter 
2  egss,  soft  boiled 

Cup  of  coffee 
Cream  and  sugar 


Total 

Luiwheor 

2  small  tomato  and  lettuce 

sandwiches 
1  lanrc  glass  whole  milk 
1  ordinary  piece  apple  pie 


NO  OF 

CALORIES 

NO  OF 

FROM 

PORTIONS 

PKOII IN 

.« 

3. 

18. 

1 

2.5 

2 

28. 

1 

.5 

2 

61. 

0 

0. 

2.5 

800  calories 

lTsl 

Total 

Di»»cr 

l'latc  of  bouillon 
Small  serving  of  rib  roast 
2  small  sweet  potatoes  with 
butter 

Ordinary  serving  sweet  corn 
Plate  of  salad    with  tea- 

spoonful  of  olive  oil 
Ordinary   serving   of  rice 

pudding  with  cream 
Bread  and  butter 
Demi-tasse,    black  coffee 


2 
2 
3 

700  calories 


Total  l.'t.*>D  calories  2t.l. 

Grand  total.  3,000  calories,  with  13  per  cent  pro- 
tein calories. 


28. 
38. 
15. 

81. 

0. 

50. 

20. 
1«. 


20. 
18. 
0. 

124. 


j  olal  1,150  calorie; 

Grand  total,  2,(350  calorics,  with  about  12  per 

cent  protein  calories. 
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[To  understand  the  foregoing  bills  of 
fare,  we  have  only  to  remember,  first, 
that  a  calorie  is  a  definite  amount  of 
heat,  which  our  bodies  derive  from 
foods,  and  then  that  each  "  portion  "  is 
the  amount  which  gives  100  calories. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  breakfast,  the 
orange,  deficient  in  heat-giving  sub- 
stance, must  be  classed  as  a  half  por- 
tion, while  the  coffee,  cream,  and  sugar 
together  give  another  half — not,  however, 
for  the  same  reason,  but  because  only 
small  amounts  are  used.  Cream  and 
sugar  in  quantity  are  both  heat  givers  of 
great  value.  The  wheat  products,  the 
cereal,  and  the  roll  with  its  butter,  supply 
enough  boat  to  count  for  two  portions, 
or  200  calories  each.   The  Editors.] 

These  tables  have  been  constructed  so 
as  to  furnish  about  the  requisite  amount 
of  protein;  that  is,  from  12  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  energy.  As  emphasized  in 
a  former  paper,  it  is  the  protein  we  de- 
pend upon  for  building  material  for  the 
tissues ;  but  an  adult  has  need  of  only 
just  enough,  with  a  safe  margin,  to  make 
good  the  daily  waste-  He  has  no  means 
of  storing  this  constituent,  hence  if  eaten 
in  excess  it  must  be  removed  by  the  or- 
gans of  excretion.  It  will  be  apparent 
from  the  tables  what  materials  to  avoid 
in  order  not  to  overwork  these  organs. 


Training  Tatle  Rules 

1.  Five  or  ten  minutes  before  begin- 
ning to  eat  a  meal,  drink  a  glass  of  water. 
This  will  leave  the  stomach  before  the 
food  reaches  it,  and  will  carry  with  it 
any  mucous  which  has  accumulated 
since  last  eating;  the  stomach  wall  is 
thus  clear  and  ready  to  be  activated  by 
the  newly  arrived  food. 

2.  You  cannot  chew  your  food  too 
much.  Don't  eat  food  which  you  cannot 
chew  with  relish  until  it  is  thoroughly 
softened.  The  enjoyment  of  food  when 
it  is  still  in  the  mouth  promotes  the  flow 
of  the  gastric  juice,  thereby  preparing 
the  stomach  still  further  for  its  work. 
Never  wash  your  food  down  with 
liquids. 

3.  Never  wait  for  the  sense  of  full- 
ness to  tell  you  when  to  stop  eating. 
With  a  little  attention  to  the  matter,  it  is 
easy  to  decide  beforehand  how  much 
you  ought  to  eat.  If  at  home  insist  upon 
knowing  what  is  dessert  before  you  reach 
it.  This  will  often  prevent  overeating 
because  you  will  "  leave  a  place "  for 
the  last  course. 

4.  Never  take  a  second  cup  of  coffee. 
You  will  not  care  for  a  second  if  you 
moisten  your  food  sufficiently  with  sa- 
liva. Take  dinner  coffee  always  with 
dessert,  or  after,  never  before. 


fTobeenntimitiJ 


THE  Lure  of  the  Antique,  by 
Walter  A.  Dyer,  is  a  book  of 
ready  reference  for  collectors  of 
old  furniture,  china,  pewter,  candlesticks, 
silverware  and  so  on,  with  a  guide  for 
the  determination  of  age,  style,  maker, 
value,  etc.  It  is  a  handsome  volume, 
containing  reproductions  of  159  photo- 
graphs and  decorations  by  Harry  Fenn. 
Mr  Dyer  has  caught  the  fascination  of 
his  subject  and  conveys  it  to  the  reader, 
the  book  being  eminently  enjoyable  from 
a  literary  point  of  view.  Published  by 
the  Century  Co,  or  it  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid by  our  Book  Department,  for 
$2.57. 

The  Garden  Primer,  by  Grace  Tabor 
and  Gardner  Tcall,  is  a  compact,  well 


illustrated  manual  for  beginners  in  gar- 
dening, of  a  very  convenient  size  and 
shape,  being  scarcely  more  than  of 
pocket  dimensions.  McBride,  Winston 
&  Co,  New  York. 


Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pastimes, 
or,  What  Shall  We  Do  Now,  is  the  title 
of  a  large,  handsome  book  of  nearly  400 
pages  by  Edward  Ycrrall  Lucas  and  Eliz- 
abeth Lucas.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
contains  an  extensive  list  of  good  juve- 
nile books.    Macmillan;  $2  net. 


The  Yankee  Doodle  Book  is  a  unique 
volume  for  children,  with  brightly  colored 
pictures  accompanying  jingles  which  de- 
pict scenes  from  American  historv.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Best  &  Co,  Everett^  Wash. 
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A  Three-Dollar  Luncheon  Club 


By  L.  V.  S.  C. 


IN  THESE  days  when  one  lives  in  a 
bewildering  maelstrom  of  literary 
and  philanthropic  clubs,  as  well  as 
those  of  bridge  and  skat,  it  may  be  a 
relief  to  turn  from  these  and  learn  of  a 
novel  Luncheon  Club  which  has  proven 
a  great  success. 

This  club  is  composed  of  six  young 
women,  matrons  all  but  one,  each  of 
whom,  in  turn,  acts  as  hostess  to  the  club, 
with  the  privilege  of  inviting  two  guests, 
the  luncheons  occurring  once  in  three 
weeks.  No  hostess  is  allowed  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  her 
luncheon,  and,  to  add  to  the  fun  as  well 
as  to  enable  each  hostess  to  shine  forth 
in  the  brightest  possible  light,  a  menu  is 
written  on  the  back  of  each  place  card, 
with  the  cost  of  each  course. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  the 
club  opened  with  its  first  luncheon,  and 
never  before  had  we  realized  what  won- 
ders could  be  accomplished  with  three 
dollars.  Our  hostess  confided  to  us  that 
many  cherished  flights  of  the  imagina- 
tion had  been  abandoned  as  hard-hearted 
butchers  and  grocers  had  made  known 
to  her  the  hitherto  unrealized  prices  of 
food ;  for  instance,  the  luxurious  French 
artichokes  which  she  had  innocently 
planned  for  one  course  she  found,  to 
her  chagrin,  would  consume  the  sum  al- 
lowed for  the  entire  luncheon. 

As  each  dainty  course  made  its  ap- 
pearance, served  in  a  manner  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious,  the  place  cards  were 
eagerly  scanned  for  the  cost,  and  the 
hostess  serenely  smiled,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  saved  seven 
cents  on  the  price  allowed! 

Menu  of  Luncheon  One 

Lemons  stuffed  with  smoked  sardines  ....$  .43 

Clear  be«f  bouillon   10 

Codfish  balls  with  creamed  oyster  sauce  ...  .30 

Finder  rolls   18 

Broiled  chops  with  peas   1.00 

Saratoga   chips   10 

String  bean  salad   30 

Salted   peanuts   to 

Raspberry  mousse   40 

$2.93 

Coffee  was  served  in  the  living  room, 
this  having  been  previously  agreed  upon 
as  a  privilege  of  each  hostess,  for  which 


no  account  need  be  rendered.  The 
hostess  of  the  second  luncheon,  discov- 
ering it  to  be  the  birthday  of  two  of  the 
guests,  arranged  a  delightful  birthday 
luncheon.  Certainly,  never  as  children 
did  we  more  enjoy  a  birthday  cake  than 
the  one  which  appeared  for  dessert,  dec- 
orated with  fancy  icing,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated,  but  with  age  mercifully  con- 
cealed. 

Menu  of  Luncheon  Two 

Grapefruit  with  candied  mint  leaves   $  .35 

Bouillon   10 

Salmon   loaf   served    in    individual  molds 

with   Hollandaise  sauce   41 

Chicken  pates     75 

Tiny  rolls   05 

Salted  filberts   12 

Tomato  jelly  with  mayonnaise   53 

Birthday  cake   55 

The  third  luncheon  was  held  in  mid- 
winter, and  was  a  comforting  balm  to 
perturbed  spirits  who  had  been  told  that 
winter  would  be  the  worst  time  in  which 
to  entertain  the  club,  as  everything  was 
so  expensive  then.  Not  only  did  the 
usual  array  of  attractive  courses  greet 
us,  but  the  astonishing  luxury  of 
olives  had  actually  been  added  to  the 
menu,  a  flight  of  daring  hitherto  un- 
dreamed. 

Menu  of  Luncheon  Three 

Oranges,  white  grapes,  maraschino  cherries 

in  orange  baskets   $  .20 

Bouillon  35 

Codfish  cutlets  with  Hollandai.se  sauce  30 

Veal  birds  (slices  of  cutlet  rolled)   38 

Peas   30 

Parsley   05 

Olives   50 

Asparagus  salad  with  cheese  balls  50 

Pineapple  ice   24 

$3.00 

The  fourth  luncheon  was  an  espe- 
cially clever  one,  there  being  ten  at  table 
that  day,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
members  had  guests  in  their  households. 
We  generously  suggested  to  the  hostess 
that  an  extra  allowance  of  fifty  cents  be 
accorded  her  menu,  but  she  proudly  de 
clincd  our  offer,  and  eagerly  our  eye? 
sought  the  grand  total  of  the  luncheon 
as  we  gathered  around  the  table,  our 
astonishment  being  great  to  find  it  ex- 
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ceeded  the  magic  three  dollars  by  only 
seven  cents. 

Menu  of  Luncheon  Four 

Chopped  ham  highly  seasoned,  served  on 

rounds  of  toast   $  .is 

Puree  of  peas  with  whipped  cream  20 

Pulled  bread   10 

Individual  halibut  steaks  with  tomato  sauce  .30 

Individual  fillet  of  pork   32 

Potato  balls  with  parsley   05 

Fried  apples   10 

Rice  croquettes   10 

Graham  bread  and  butter  sandwiches  10 

Pickles   02 

Whole  tomatoes  Vith  mayonnaise  80 

Cheese  sticks   10 

Silted  almonds   10 

Maraschino  pink  ice  cream   60 

Cookies   03 

$307 

The  fifth  luncheon,  given  by  a  bride 
who  had  reigned  over  a  house  for  only 
a  month,  was  a  very  charming  affair. 
The  table  was  especially  attractive  in  its 
brilliant  array  of  wedding  gifts,  and  a 
delightful  touch  of  individuality  was 
given  by  the  fascinating  place  cards, 
painted  by  our  artistic  hostess. 

Menu  of 


Salted  filberts   18 

'Ihin  bread  and  butter  sandwiches  in  fancy 

shapes   08 

Lettuce  with  French  dressing  10 

Crackers   02 

Lemon  sherbet  15 

Anjel  cake   40 


Grapefruit    and    white    grapes,    served  in 

glasses     $  .25 

Beef  bouillon   24 

Creamed  oysters  served  in  ramekins  40 

bmb  chops   56 

Green  strinje  beans  17 

Saratoga  chips  13 

Celery  and  nut  salad  with  mayonnaise  30 

Crackers   10 

Tiny   rolls   05 

Stuffed    olives   10 

Salted  walnuts  and  pecans  10 

Ouuly   08 

Jelly  served  in  glasses   23 

Cookies  18 


$2.89 


At  the  sixth  luncheon  covers  were 
again  laid  for  ten,  but.  with  the  record 
of  another  ambitious  hostess  as  an  in- 
centive, pride  forbade  an  excess  of  even 
one  penny.  This,  indeed,  might  be 
called  a  maidenhair  fern  luncheon,  that 
dainty  design  being  embroidered  on 
centerpiece  and  doilies,  a  fair  copy  of 
the  spravs  which  formed  a  border 
around  the  centerpiece,  and  mingled 
with  the  pink  roses  in  the  center,  ap- 
pearing once  again  in  tiny  sprays  in  the 
finger  bowls. 

Menu  of  Luncheon  Six 

Grapefruit  and  white  grapes  in  glasses  sur- 
rounded with  ice   $  .60 

Beef  consomme     20 

Fscallopcd  halibut  in  ramekins  38 

T'lanquette  of  chicken  75 

Potatoes  on  the  half  shell  10 

Grape   jelly   04 


$3-oo 

The  seventh  luncheon  opened  the 
second  season  of  the  club,  each  member 
having  entertained  it,  and  was  evidence 
of  the  confidence  begotten  of  experience. 
Indeed,  it  now  seemed  such  a  simple 
matter  to  arrange  a  luncheon  for  eight 
people  for  three  dollars  that  the  soul  of 
the  hostess  soared  above  such  a  trifling 
matter,  and  concentrated  herself  on  de- 
signing such  clever  menu  cards  that  they 
merit  a  word  of  description.  The  charm 
of  these  cards  lay  in  their  novelty  and 
the  state  of  constant  excitement  and  an- 
ticipation they  created.  Place  cards  of 
yellow  jonquils  were  securely  fastened 
to  dark  green  blotting  paper  out  of 
which  were  cut  small  rectangular  pieces, 
forming  frames  for  tiny  cards  of  white 
bristolboard ;  a  piece  of  bristolboard 
formed  the  back,  which,  with  a  few 
clever  stitches  of  green  silk,  completed 
the  invention  calling  forth  so  much 
admiration.  The  interest  continued  una- 
abated  throughout  the  luncheon,  for  only 
one  card  adorned  the  frame  when  we 
took  our  places,  each  tiny  card  being 
served  with  the  course  to  which  it  be- 
longed, and  inserted  by  each  guest  in 
her  frame.  Thus,  not  until  the  end  were 
our  menu  cards  completed. 

Menu  of  Luncheon  Seven 

Oyster  cocktail  in  glasses   $  .40 

Tomato  houillon   10 

Individual  halibut  steaks  with  cheese  sauce 

and  pot. .to  balls   60 

Beef  birds  (slices  rolled  and  stuffed;   27 

French  fried  sweet  potatoes   15 

Spinach  20 

Celery  and  apple  served  in  apple  shells  with 

mayonnaise   30 

Salted  almonds   30 

Jelly   05 

Crackers   05 

Tiny  rolls   10 

Orange  ice  served  in  glasses  20 

Yellow  pound  cake   23 

$i-95 

The  club  being  now  started  on  its 
second  year,  a  vote  will  be  taken  at  the 
last  luncheon  of  the  season,  and  the 
member  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  the  best  luncheon  will  have 
a  luncheon  given  in  her  honor  by  the 
other  members  of  the  club. 
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By  Miriam  Dexter 


[Chapter  VI  of  the  Housekeeping  Club  appeared  in  the  December  number] 


Chapter  VII— Economy  in  Edibles 

THERE  is  no  place  in  the  world," 
declared   Frances,   "  where  you 
can  spend  a  dollar  to  save  a  cent 
more  easily  than  in  cooking!" 

"  I  admit  that,"  said  Gretchen  readily. 
"  I  have  done  considerable  of  it  at  one 
time  and  another.  That  sort  of  fantas- 
tic cookery,  by  which  I  mean  trying  to 
invent  something  to  use  the  bits,  takes 
both  knowledge  and  skill.  If  you  are 
not  careful  you  will  have  your  family 
looking  with  a  wary  eye  on  any  unfa- 
miliar dish.  It  is  a  false  economy  to  spend 
time  and  materials  trying  to  fix  scraps 
that  are  not  good  for  anything  in  the 
first  place.  '  What  is  too  spoiled  to  eat 
is  too  six>iled  to  cook '  is  a  good  motto." 

"  The  question  is,"  said  Pauline,  '*  to 
know  where  to  draw  the  line." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  continued 
Gretchen,  "  it  is  just  as  false  an  idea  of 
economy  to  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a 
few  almonds  or  a  bit  of  angelica  or  a 
mushroom  or  two — just  the  things  that 
make  the  difference  between  a  plain  dish 
and  a  dainty  and  delicious  one.  The  ex- 
pense is  really  nothing  when  you  count 
it  up  carefully,  and  yet  it  sounds  expen- 
sive. Just  as,  too,  the  scraps  that  you 
save  over  and  turn  into  something  still 
more  uneatable  would  not  represent  an 
actual  value  of  more  than  a  few  cents. 
And  yet  it  sounds  wasteful  to  think  of 
throwing  them  away." 

"  I  shall  call  it  a  question  of  '  theo- 
retic economy  '  and  '  practical  extrava- 
gance,' "  suggested  Fauline. 

"  Just  so,"  assented  Gretchen.  "  For 
instance,  a  little  while  ago  you  girls 
looked  very  much  surprised  when  I 
spoke  of  using  cream  with  my  desserts. 
Xow  listen.  I  get  cream,  the  ordinary 
4  single '  cream,  for  ten  cents  a  half  pint. 
With  eggs  at  thirty-six  cents  a  dozen, 
which  is  what  they  average  now  with  us 
the  year  around,  and  milk  at  eight  cents 
a  quart,  ten  cents  is  exactly  the  cost  of 
a  custard  containing  a  pint  of  milk  and 
two  eggs.    That  serves  four  people,  to 
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be  sure,  but  it  is  not  generally  considered 
a  very  expensive  dessert.  For  my  family 
of  two  I  can  make  a  bottle  of  cream  do 
for  three  times.  I  whip  it,  which  more 
than  doubles  the  bulk.  Then,  with  a  few 
macaroons,  a  little  stale  cake,  a  few  bits 
of  pineapple  or  banana,  or  a  combination 
of  any  two  of  these.  I  have  a  deli- 
cious dessert  for  only  a  few  minutes' 
trouble.  Do  not  make  the  cream  too 
sweet." 

"  I  never  have  taken  cream,"  said 
Frances  thoughtfully. 

"  You  take  a  good  deal  of  milk, 
though,"  said  Gretchen. 

Pitchers  of  various  sizes  stood  in  a 
row,  full,  half  full  and  nearly  empty. 
Frances  peered  into  one  after  the  other. 

"  This  came  yesterday,  and  this  the 
day  before,  and  this  the  day  before  that," 
she  murmured.  "  I'm  afraid  the  last  is 
sour.    We  throw  away  so  much." 

Two  new  bottles  had  just  been  left  on 
the  doorstep. 

"  I  should  think  you  would,  if  you  take 
two  quarts  a  day,  unless  you  drink  a 
good  deal,"  said  Gretchen. 

"  Xo,  we  never  drink  any,  but  I  like 
to  have  plenty  for  cooking." 

And  until  you  arc  short  of  it  you 
never  know  how  little  you  need.  For 
instance,  in  cake  and  muffins  and  such 
things,  if  you  have  not  quite  all  the  milk 
that  the  recipe  calls  for,  you  can  add  a 
little  water.  For  white  sauce,  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  veal  or  chicken  stock,  even 
if  weak,  is  as  good  as  the  milk,  or  you 
can  use  the  water  that  the  vegetable  or 
fish  was  boiled  in.  If  you  have  none  of 
these  things,  add  a  little  extra  butter,  or. 
in  a  final  emergency,  open  a  can  of  con- 
densed milk — the  unsweetened,  of  course. 
Many  people  like  that  better  for  cocoa 
than  the  fresh.  You  certainly  should  be 
able,  with  planning,  to  manage  with  one 
quart  daily.  Eight  cents  a  day  saved  for 
something  else!" 

"  And  that  makes  two  dollars  and 
forty-eight  cents  for  the  month."  said 
Frances.  "  I'm  much  obliged.  My  milk 
bill  has  worried  me.    But  1  want  to  ex- 
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plain  that,  of  course,  I  don't  throw  away 
all  the  milk  that  sours.  Didn't  I  speak 
to  you  last  time  about  my  gingerbread, 
that  takes  neither  butter  nor  eggs  ?  It  is 
the  sour  milk  that  mikes  it  so  tender  and 
delicate.  I  find  it  fully  as  good  as  the 
more  expensive  recipes.  Heat  a  cupful 
of  molasses  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lard. 
Beat  this  well  and  add  a  teaspoon  ful  of 
ginger.  We  like  a  very  spicy  ginger- 
bread, so  I  add  a  half  teaspoonfut  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves  and  a  little  nut- 
meg. To  a  cupful  of  sour  milk  add  an 
even  teaspoon  ful  of  soda  and  stir  it  un- 
til it  begins  to  foam.  Stir  this  quickly 
into  the  molasses  and  add  flour  to  make 
a  moderately  thick  batter.  Bake  about 
half  an  .hour  and  let  it  stand  a  few  min- 
utes before  you  try  to  cut  it.  This 
amount  fills  a  medium-sized  dripping 
pan  alwut  one  inch  deep.  Do  not  have 
it  too  deep,  or  it  does  not  bake  well  and 
is  heavy.   Eat  with  butter." 

"  Let's  have  a  meeting  where  we  do 
some  cooking,"  continued  Frances.  "  I'll 
donate  all  my  sour  milk  to  experiment 
on.  I  know  a  recipe  for  cornmeal 
griddlecakes  that  uses  sour  milk,  and  I 
want  to  try  it  on  you  girls.  Meanwhile, 
1  feel  a  little  hurt  that  while  you  notice 
the  faults  of  my  kitchen,  neither  of  you 
has  spoken  of  a  convenience  I  own  which 
neither  of  you  has." 

"  Do  you  mean  your  flour  sifter?" 
asked  Pauline. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Frances.  "  You  see, 
our  family  is  too  small  for  a  barrel  of 
flour.  1  found  a  twenty-five-pound  bag 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  dispose  of 
in  a  kitchen.  It  was  heavy  to  lift,  and 
you  couldn't  get  any  flour  out  without 
scattering  it  on  the  floor.  So  I  bought 
this,  which  just  holds  the  eighth  part  of 
a  barrel,  and  occupies  very  little  room 
here  on  a  shelf,  where  there  is  no  stoop- 
ing or  lifting  to  get  at  it  The  cover, 
of  course,  protects  it  perfectly,  and  it  is 
easily  cleaned.  You  can  tell  exactly  how 
much  flour  you  are  getting,  because  six 
turns  of  the  handle  means  a  quart  of 
sifted  flour.  Also,  the  receptacle  under- 
neath is  marked  off  into  quarts,  of  which 
it  holds  three." 

"  I  want  to  use  it  at  once,"  exclaimed 
Pauline  enthusiastically.  "  I  only  lack 
time  and  a  gas  oven  to  provide  you  with 
a  plateful  of  smoking  hot  and  delicious 
popovers  in  exactly  twenty-nine  minutes. 


I  can  plan  it  all  in  my  mind's  eye.  I 
step  to  the  pantry  like  this.  With  my 
right  hand  I  take  my  mixing  bowl  from 
the  shelf.  With  my  left  hand,  one  even 
cupful  of  flour,  which  I  find  all  ready 
sifted  in  the  sifter.  With  my  other  hand 
I  take  an  egg  from  the  dish,  break  it  into 
the  bowl,  and  beat  it  thoroughly  with  the 
egg  beater.  With  this  tin  measuring  cup, 
which  I  fill  from  the  pitcher  of  milk,  I 
have  all  my  ingredients  ready.  I  add 
alternately  the  flour  and  the  milk  beating 
steadily  all  the  time  with  the  egg  beater. 
In  five  minutes  more,  without,  as  you  see, 
having  once  moved  my  feet  from  the  orig- 
inal spot,  I  have  my  muffins  ready  for 
the  pans.  I  return  the  floury  cup  to  the 
sifter,  and  the  only  dishes  I  have  to  wash 
are  one  cup,  one  egg  beater  and  the  mix- 
ing bowl." 

"  You  haven't  your  pans  greased," 
suggested  Gretchen. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Pauline  calmly.  "  I'm 
only  doing  these  in  my  mind.  In  reality 
I  light  both  burners  of  my  gas  oven,  and 
leave  them  on  for  exactly  screen  minutes, 
with  the  pans,  if  I  use  iron  ones,  heat- 
ing on  top.  At  the  end  of  seven  min- 
utes by  the  clock,  I  turn  off  the  back 
burner  and  turn  the  front  burner  down 
one-quarter,  and  the  oven  is  ready  to 
bake." 

"  I  wish  the  gas  company  would  pub- 
lish tho$e  directions  more  widely,"  said 
Gretchen.  "The  first  biscuit  I  baked 
with  a  gas  oven  I  allowed  about  twenty 
minutes  to  get  the  oven  hot  and  they  were 
charcoal  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
on  the  bottom." 

"  That  is  the  whole  trouble  when  you 
hear  cooks  who  are  used  to  a  coal  stove 
complain  that  a  gas  oven  burns  things 
so.  They  are  heating  it  too  long — and 
meanwhile,  of  course,  wasting  gas.  Fol- 
low this  time  exactly,  and  put  things  on 
a  shelf  quite  near  the  top  of  the  oven, 
and  3'ou  will  have  no  trouble  with  things 
burning.  After  twenty  minutes,  with 
most  things  like  muffins  and  plain  cake, 
you  can  turn  the  gas  off  entirely  and 
there  will  be  heat  enough  to  finish  the 
baking." 

"May  I  read  this?"  asked  Gretchen, 
pointing  to  a  sheet  of  paper  which  hung 
on  the  wall.  "  I  can't  help  seeing  the 
word  '  tomato/  and  it  lias  aroused  my 
curiosity  all  the  afternoon." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Frances. 
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44  '  Tomato  bisque,  Venetian  eggs/  " 
read  Gretchen. 

"  That  means  scrambled  eggs  with 
tomato — very  easy  and  good  for  lunch," 
explained  Frances. 

44  4  Tomato  toast,  tomato  eggs.'  " 

"  That  means  a  rich  tomato  sauce 
poured  over  hot,  buttered  toast;  and  to- 
mato eggs  are  hard-cooked  eggs  cut  in 
two  lengthwise  and  covered  with  tomato 
sauce.  Put  bread  crumbs  and  butter  on 
the  top  and  brown  in  the  oven." 

,4*Or  I  warm  over  meat  and  rice  and 
tomato,  or  make  a  tomato  relish  to  go 
with  meats.  This  is  especially  nice  with 
chicken  or  veal.  I  tried  to  put  up  enough 
last  summer  to  last  through  the  winter, 
but  it  goes  very  fast^  because  we  arc  so 
fond  of  it.  So  now,  if  I  have  a  cupful 
of  tomato  left,  I  reduce  the  other  things 
in  proportion.  I  take  one-half  a  lemon 
and  a  heaping  tablespoon ful  of  chopped 
raisins  and  five  ounces  of  sugar.  1  skin 
and  chop  the  lemon  and  boil  all  together 
rapidly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  slowly  until  it  is  quite  thick.  That 
makes  enough  to  last  us  a  week  or  two, 
and  it  keeps  perfectly  well  for  that  length 
of  time  in  a  cool  place." 

"  Let's  see  who  can  get  the  best  dinner 
in  exactly  thirty  minutes,"  said  Gretchen. 

Frances  looked  a  bit  wildly  about  the 
kitchen.  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Gretchen 
laughing.  "  I  don't  mean  a  real  dinner.  I 
mean  a  dinner  like  Pauline's  popovers — 
4  in  her  mind  s  eye.'  Perhaps  *  on  paper  ' 
would  be  better." 

The  girls  got  out  their  pencils  and 
Gretchen  went  on  to  explain : 

44  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  have 
been  in  town  shopping  all  day,  or  have 
had  a  dressmaker  or  callers  until  the  very 
last  moment,  so  you  have  just  half  an 
hour  to  get  a  good  nourishing  dinner  of 
some  sort.  You  can  plan  to  have  any- 
thing you  want  from  the  refrigerator,  but 
you  must  not  depend  too  much  on  the 
friendly  can  opener." 

44  Only  one  item  to  be  taken  from  the 
tin,"  said  Pauline.  44  It  isn't  so  bad, 
either,"  she  went  on  after  a  few  minutes. 
"  Here  is  my  menu  already :  Steak,  baked 
potatoes,  beets  warmed  up  in  buttcr-and- 
vinegar  sauce — these  could  be  either  out 
of  a  can  or  the  refrigerator,  according  to 
the  season — lemon  cornstarch  custard 
pudding.    If  you  choose  small  potatoes 

(To  be  e 


they  will  bake  in  exactly  half  an  hour, 
while  the  steak  has  ten  minutes  on  the 
broiler  underneath.  Before  putting  on 
the  steak  I  should  mix  up  the  pudding, 
which  I  should  serve  hot  or  cold,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  There  would  be  time  for 
it  to  cool  while  we  were  eating  the  first 
course." 

"  I  found  some  cold  meat  in  the  re- 
frigerator," confessed  Frances,  44  but 
just  look  at  the  beautiful  dinner  I  pro- 
vide: Cream  of  corn  soup  with  crou- 
tons, cold  sliced  lamb,  stuffed  peppers, 
macaroni  with  cheese  and  then  some 
canned  pineapple.  I  needn't  have  resorted 
to  canned  things  at  all,  if  I  could  have 
had  some  cold  spice  pudding  sliced  and 
warmed  over  in  butter,  but  I  was  afraid 
that  wouldn't  keep  well  while  we  were 
eating  the  other  things.  I  call  that  quite 
a  dinner  in  half  an  hour." 

44  So  do  I,"  said  Pauline,  44  and  though 
there  isn't  anything  there  that  would  take 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  cook,  there 
would  be  times  during  that  half  hour 
when  you,  as  cook,  would  be  doing  at 
least  eight  different  things  at  one  and 
the  same  moment.  I  am  glad,  at  any  rate, 
you  didn't  try  to  warm  up  any  pudding." 

"  I  don't  need  to  have  recourse  to 
either  the  refrigerator  or  the  can 
opener,"  said  Gretchen  carelessly,  44  and 
think  I  shall  not  need  to  take  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  out  of  my  half  hour — just 
enough  to  set  the  table  prettily  and  pre- 
pare my  salad,  for  I  have  such  a  heavy 
dinner  I  do  not  mean  to  give  you  anv 
dessert." 

"  But  what  is  the  dinner?"  asked  the 
girls,  for  something  in  Gretchen's  man- 
ner aroused  their  curiosity. 

44  For  dinner  ?  Oh,  only  a  nice  solid 
piece  of  braised  beef — about  five  or  six 
pounds  of  shoulder — with  a  dish  of  scal- 
loped potatoes,  well  cooked  down  and 
thick,  and  to  go  with  them,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  some  of  those  nice  large 
Spanish  onions." 

"  Braised  beef,  boiled  onions,  scal- 
loped potatoes !  Why.  those  are  things 
that  take  hours  to  do  properly.  What 
do  you  mean,  Gretchen,"  lwth  girls  ex- 
claimed in  one  breath. 

"  That,"  said  Gretchen,  44  is  something 
I  shall  explain  when  you  meet  at  my 
house,  and  I  introduce  you  to  my  fire- 
less  cooker." 
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Readers*  Questions  Answered 

By  Helen  Louise  Johnson,  Associate  Editor 

[Questions  are  welcomed,  and  will  be  answered,  so  far  as  the  space  will  allow,  through 
these  pages.    A  personal  answer,  by  mail,  will  be  furnished  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.] 


Diet  in  Diabetes 

It  is  positively  necessary  in  cases  of 
this  character  to  refer  all  dietetic  mat- 
ters to  the  physician  in  charge,  for  the 
right  diet  is  of  supreme  importance. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  universal  agree- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  and  value  of 
restricting  the  amounts  of  carbohydrates 
in  the  food,  but  this  varies  with  condi- 
tions and  patients.  No  layman  can  or 
should  prescribe,  or  even  think  because 
she  could  take  a  certain  article  the  other 
person  can.  It  can  be  said  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  diabetic  diet,  and  in  each 
case  the  dietetic  list  must  be  prescribed 
as  carefully  as  the  medicine.  Bran  bis- 
cuits should  only  be  taken  on  the  advice 
of  the  attending  physician,  and  we  can- 
not venture  an  opinion  in  such  a  case. 

Preventing  Moths 

There  is  no  record  of  any  disinfectant 
the  burning  of  which  destroys  moths. 
Nearly  all  housekeepers  know  that  the 
small  moth  miller  itself  is  not  the  de- 
structive factor,  but  the  lame  which  it 
deposits.  In  the  North  this  common 
clothes  moth  has  but  one  annual  genera- 
tion, the  moths  appearing  from  June  to 
August,  but  in  the  South  it  appears 
from  January  to  October  and  has  two, 
sometimes  more,  broods  during  the  year. 
It  is  the  larvae  which  eat  garments,  furs, 
carpets,  etc,  and  there  is  no  easy  method 
of  destroying  or  preventing  these  depre- 
dations. Safety  is  either  the  reward  of 
constant  vigilance,  or  a  scaling  of  such 
things  as  are  apt  to  be  attacked,  after 
thorough  and  complete  cleaning.  Beat- 
ing, shaking  and  thorough  brushing  in 
the  air  and  sunlight  arc  the  best  methods 
of  prevention,  for  the  dislodgmcnt  of 
the  minute  eggs  is  the  object  in  view. 
Repellents,  such  as  tar,  camphor,  naphtha, 
etc,  are  only  of  use  when  the  moth  is 
seeking  a  place  to  deposit  eggs.  Such 
odors  do  not  deter  the  larvae  from 
growth  and  feeding.  So  long  as  the 
odor  of  cedar,  tar  balls  or  paper,  etc,  is 


very  strong  the  article,  if  clean  when 
put  away,  is  safe  from  the  moth,  but 
all  such  repellents  lose  their  strength, 
and  mild  odors  do  not  trouble  the  moth 
miller.  Furs,  blankets  and  heavy  gar- 
ments, after  thorough  cleaning,  may  be 
packed  in  boxes  or  trunks  which  have 
been  carefully  lined  with  the  heavy  tar 
building  paper,  or  tarred  paper  moth 
bags  used.  The  main  object,  however, 
is  to  put  the  articles  away  clean  from 
any  eggs  or  larvae.  A  bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says:  "To 
protect  carpets,  clothes  and  cloth-covered 
furniture,  furs,  etc,  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly beaten,  shaken,  brushed  and  ex- 
posed as  long  as  practicable  to  the  sun- 
light in  early  spring,  either  in  April, 
AT  ay,  or  June,  depending  on  the  latitude. 
The  brushing  of  garments  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration,  to  remove  the 
eggs  or  young  larvae  which  might  escape 
notice.  Such  material  can  then  be  hung 
away  in  clothes  closets  which  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  if  necessary, 
sprayed  with  benzine  about  the  cracks 
of  the  floor  and  the  baseboards.  If  no 
other  protection  b^'given  they  should  be 
examined  at  least  once  a  month  during 
the  summer,  brushed,  and  if  necessary, 
exposed  to  the  sunlight." 

Removing  Stains 

In  reply  to  M.  C.  W.,  who  seeks  reme- 
dies for  certain  stains  not  mentioned  in 
the  September  number:  Iron  rust  may 
usually  be  removed  by  lemon  juice  and 
salt.  Muriatic  acid  and  household  am- 
monia will  remove  obstinate  iron  rust. 
Fill  one  bowl  with  boiling  water  and 
have  ready  another  full  of  hot  water. 
Put  the  spot  over  the  boiling  water  and 
touch  it  with  the  muriatic  acid.  Dip  at 
once  in  the  hot  water.  The  stain  should 
turn  bright  yellow  when  touched  with 
the  acid  and  disappear  in  the  hot  water. 
Rinse  in  several  clear  waters  and  then 
in  water  containing  ammonia  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of 
water,  then  in  clean  water  again. 

Mildew 

When  white  clothes  have  become  mil- 
dewed chloride  of  lime  carefully  used 
will  remove  the  stain.  Use  a  teaspoonful 
of  chloride  of  lime  to  four  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Stir  until  all  the  lime  is  dis- 
solved, put  the  article  into  the  water  and 
stir  with  a  stick  or  paddle  until  the  mil- 
dew has  disappeared.  Rinse  thoroughly 
in  cold  water,  using  several  waters. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  a  bleaching  agent  and 
injurious  to  colors,  and  the  garment  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  after 
its  use  or  it  will  injure  the  fabric. 

Marking  Ink  Stains 

Chloride  of  lime  or  Javelle  water 
should  remove  these  stains.  The  indeli- 
ble inks  of  today  are  apt  to  be  made 
from  aniline  solutions,  which  are  not 
easily  affected  by  chemicals.  The  silver 
nitrate  inks  should  yield  to  the  treat- 
ment described  for  iron  rust,  but  a 
bleaching  agent,  such  as  lime,  should  be 
used  with  the  aniline  inks.  A  sub- 
scriber writes  that  lactic  acid  will  pos- 
itively remove  old  ink  stains,  saying :  "  I 
have  removed  indelible  ink  stains  with 
it  after  the  linen  had  been  boiled, 
soaked  in  sour  milk,  vinegar  and  various 
other  means  resorted  to.  Moisten  the 
ink  spot  with  the  acid  and  lay  it  in  the 
sun.  Repeat  until  the  spot  disappears." 
Another  correspondent  writes :  "  May  I 
suggest  hydrogen  peroxide?  Apply 
with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  and 
place  another  piece  under  the  stain." 

Requested  Recipes 

In  reply  to  Mrs  G,  the  recipe  for 
Southern  spoon  bread  was  given  in  the 
November  number  of  the  magazine  in 
the  Housekeeping  Club.  Mrs  Hill's  is 
given  below: 

Southern  Spoon  Bread 

One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cup 
white  corn  meal,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one  tablespoon  ful  butter,  one  egg 
beaten  light,  one  level  tablespoon  ful 
baking  |x>wder.  Scald  the  milk  in  a 
double  boiler,  stir  in  the  meal  and  let 
cook  three  hours,  then  beat  in  the  other 
ingredients.  Note  that  it  is  a  tablcspoon- 
ful  of  baking  powder.    Turn  into  a  but- 


tered baking  dish  suitable  for  the  table. 
Bake  about  forty  minutes.  Serve  hot 
from  the  dish.  This  is  often  called 
spoon  corn  bread. 

Hashed  Browned  Potatoes 

Cut  three  good-sized  potatoes  into 
very  small  dice;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter into  a  frying  pan ;  when  melted  and 
hot  add  the  chopped  potatoes.  Stir  un- 
til the  potatoes  are  well  mixed  with  the 
butter  and  have  begun  to  be  heated. 
Then  push  the  potatoes  over  to  one  side 
of  the  pan  and  keep  over  a  moderate 
fire,  without  stirring,  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  The  potatoes  should 
form  together  and  brown  in  the  shape 
of  an  omelet.  When  ready  to  serve 
loosen  them  from  the  pan  by  carefully 
slipping  a  knife  under  them ;  put  a 
small  platter  over  the  pan  and  turn  up- 
side down,  so  that  the  potatoes  come  out 
in  a  roll  upon  it.  Chopped  parsley  may 
be  added  just  before  turning  it,  if  de- 
sired. The  difficulty  in  making  these 
potatoes  lies  in  its  being  hard  to  give 
exact  amounts.  Potatoes  absorb  grease 
differently,  a  mealy  potato  taking  much 
more  than  either  a  new  or  a  soggy  one. 

Hungarian  Goulash 

Cut  one  pound  of  lean  beef  into  dice. 
Melt  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  add 
one  small  onion  chopped  fine,  and  when 
it  begins  to  brown  add  the  meat.  Stir 
and  cook  until  the  meat  is  browned  del- 
icately. Add  one  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
one  cupful  of  stock,  one  teaspoonful  of 
catsuj)  and  one  teaspoonful  of  Worces- 
tershire sauce.  Put  in  a  casserole 
in  the  oven  and  cook  for  thirty  minutes. 
Pare  two  potatoes  and  cut  in  dice  with 
four  ounces  of  bacon.  Put  the  bacon  in 
a  frying  pan  and  cook.  When  the  fat 
has  been  tried  out,  add  the  potatoes  and 
cook  to  a  golden  color.  Pour  off  the 
fat  and  add  bacon  and  potatoes  to  the 
meat  with  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Simmer  for  another  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  potatoes  and  meat  are  done.  The 
oven  must  not  be  too  hot.  When  the 
goulash  is  removed  from  oven  it  should 
be  seasoned  to  taste.  The  amount  given 
will  serve  four  people. 

Buttermilk  Cream  Salad  Dressing 

Mix  one  cupful  of  buttermilk  cream, 
three   tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one- 
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fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  few 
grains  of  pepper.  This  salad  dressing  is 
particularly  good  on  cucumbers  or  on 
sweetbreads  and  cucumbers,  which  com- 
bine to  make  a  good  salad.    C.  H. 

Horseradish  Sauce 

Mix  together  one-half  cupful  of  but- 
termilk cream,  three  tablespoon fuls  of 
grated  horseradish,  one  tablespoon ful  of 
vinegar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne.   C.  H. 

Tomato  and  Horseradish  Salad 

Peel  and  chill  tomatoes,  cut  into 
halves  crosswise,  arrange  on  lettuce 
leaves  and  serve  with  horseradish  sauce, 
the  recipe  for  which  is  given  above. 

Sour  skim  milk,  thoroughly  beaten 
with  an  egg-beater,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  curd,  is  a  reasonably 
good  substitute  for  buttermilk.  The 
cheese  and  cream  made  from  it,  how- 
ever, have  not  so  good  a  consistency  as 
those  made  from  real  buttermilk.   C.  H. 

Cheese  Rabbit  with  Tomatoes 

Cut  enough  fresh  American  cheese 
into  dice  to  make  two  cupfuls,  melt  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  the  chafing 
dish,  add  one-fourth  cup  of  tomato  pulp, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  little 
red  pepper.  When  this  begins  to  boil 
add  the  cheese  and  stir  steadily  until  it 
is  melted  and  smooth.  Add  three-fourths 
of  a  cupful  of  cream  beaten  with 
one  egg,  mix  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  pour  over  toasted  bread.  There 
may  be  some  chance  of  the  tomato  and 
cream  separating.  It  is  usually  wiser 
to  add  one-third  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  warm  water  before  putting 
it  in  the  chafing  dish.  Rapid  stirring 
should  prevent  any  separating. 

Graham  Cookies 

Two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  shortening  (half  butter  and 
half  lard  or  other  shortening)  and 
grated  nutmeg  to  taste;  mix  well  to- 
gether, then  add  three-fourths  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  dissolved  in  one-half  cupful 
of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  Stir  in  half 
graham  flour  and  half  white  flour  until 
stiff  enough  to  handle,  then  finish  on  the 
board  with  white  flour.  Mold  as  soft 
as  possible  and  roll  either  thin  or  thick 
as  desired.  Sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar 
and  run  the  rolling  pin  lightly  over  it, 


then  cut  out  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
If  unsalted  shortening  is  used  a  little 
salt  must  be  added  to  the  cookies. 

Cocoa  Dulce 

Cocoa  dulce  is  a  sort  of  a  jam  made 
with  grated  cocoanut  and  a  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water,  and  served  in  Cuba  as 
we  serve  bar  le  due  jelly,  with  cream 
cheese  and  crackers.  It  is  better  made 
from  fresh  cocoanut,  but  may  be  made 
from  the  desiccated,  if  desired.  Make 
a  very  heavy  syrup  of  sugar  and  water, 
and  cool.  Add  as  much  grated  cocoanut 
as  can  be  easily  mixed  in,  bring  to  a  boil 
and  seal  in  glasses. 

Orange  Marmalade 

One  dozen  large  navel  oranges. 
Cut  in  halves,  and  scoop  out  the  juice. 
Boil  the  peels  two  or  three  hours  in 
plenty  of  water  until  you  can  run  a 
broom  corn  through  them.  Drain,  and 
when  cool  enough  to  handle,  scrape  out 
all  the  white,  leaving  only  the  yellow 
outside.  Cut  into  straws.  Weigh  the 
pulp  free  from  membrane  and  add  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar.  Boil  pulp,  sugar, 
and  straws  for  two  hours,  and  then  turn 
into  glasses.  It  should  fill  six  one-pint 
jelly  tumblers. 

Frozen  Chocolate  Pudding  (See  bill  of 
fare  for  dinner  on  the  second  Sun- 
day, Page  116) 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar  together  until  very 
light ;  add  slowly  one  cupful  of  scalded 
milk.  Then  gradually  pour  this  over  one 
and  one-half  ounces  of  unsweetened 
chocolate.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  double 
boiler  and  stir  until  it  thickens  and  coats 
the  spoon.  When  cold  add  one  cupful 
of  whipped  cream,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract,  and  freeze.  Prepare  and 
have  ready  one  cupful  of  candied  fruits, 
figs,  and  seeded  raisins.  Cut  the  candied 
fruits  and  figs  into  small  pieces ;  cut  the 
raisins  in  halves.  Make  a  syrup  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cupful  each  of  sugar  and 
water,  add  the  fruit,  cook  until  it  is 
tender  and  plump,  then  drain.  Add  the 
fruit  to  the  frozen  mixture  when  it  is 
almost  done,  and  finish  freezing.  When 
done  put  in  a  quart  melon  mold  and  let 
stand  for  an  hour  or  more  packed  in  ice 
and  salt.  Serve  with  flavored  whipped 
cream.    H.  L.  I. 
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IV— How  to  Roast  and  Bake 

Until  the  majority  of  women  use  cook- 
ing terms  properly  and  intelligently  a 
standard  result  cannot  be  expected  nor 
hoped  for.  Moreover,  just  as  long  as 
the  public  recognizes  no  difference  be- 
tween roasting  and  baking,  or  braising 
and  stewing,  just  so  long  will  manufac- 
turers be  able  to  make  extravagant  and 
ofttimes  unsubstantiated  claims  for  pat- 
ented cooking  appliances. 

Owing  to  repeated  misuse  and  a  con- 
sequent acceptance  of  certain  misapplied 
terms,  there  is  opportunity  for  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  proper  definitions  of 
many  common  cooking  processes.  This 
magazine  only  states  that  it  believes  the 
definitions  given  to  be  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  best-known  authorities'. 

Roasting  and  Baking :  Tne  Difference 

Roasting  is  that  method  of  cooking  by 
which  heat  is  applied  to  meat  by  direct 
radiation,  the  meat  being  exposed  to  heat 
on  one  side  while  being  exposed  to  air 
on  the  other. 

leaking  is  a  process  in  which  the  heat 
is  applied  to  the  meat  on  all  sides  at 
once. 

That  is,  there  is  a  distinct  and  easily 
explained  difference  between  roasting 
and  baking.  In  the  one  the  heat  is  radi- 
ated directly  from  the  fire ;  in  the  other 
the  heat  radiates  from  the  sides  of  the 
oven,  but  is  also  conducted  by  the  hot 
pan. 

If  these  definitions  are  analyzed  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  ordinary  process  of 
broiling  (called  grilling  in  some  places) 
is  about  the  only  method  of  roasting  em- 
ployed in  the  usual  American  household. 
We  bake  meat  in  ventilated  ovens  if  we 
are  wise,  in  unvcntilatcd  ones  if  we  do 
not  know  the  difference.  And  then, 
when  it  so  happens  that  Dame  Fortune 
smiles  upon  us  and  we  eat  a  piece  of 
meat  cooked  before  an  open  fire  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  beach,  we  fancv  that 
hunger  or  special  enjoyment,  or  the  zest 
of  the  hunt  or  fkhing.  gives  the  added 
flavor,  when  it  is  in  truth  but  the  method 
of  cooking  in  the  open  air.  However,  the 
term  roasting  in  this  country  lias  come 
to  indicate  the  result  obtained  by  cooking 
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meat  in  an  open  pan  in  the  oven  rather 
than  by  subjecting  it  to  the  direct  rays 
of  an  open  fire. 

Tliere  are  two  main  purposes  in  cook- 
ing food,  one  being  the  development  of 
flavor  and  a  possible  improvement  in 
appearance ;  the  other  a  complete  or  par- 
tial sterilization.  And  the  basic  factor 
in  any  process  is  the  application  of  heat 
in  some  form. 

We  are  today  discussing  just  how  to 
roast  and  bake  meat,  so  that  the  best 
result  may  be  obtained ;  and  best  result 
means  not  only  an  appetizing  roast  in 
appearance  and  flavor,  but  one  in  which 
all  the  nutritive  elements  have  been  re- 
tained so  far  as  possible  in  a  digestible 
form.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one 
must  first  realize  that  whether  rare  or 
well  done,  meat  should  be  juicy  and 
tender.  So,  because  rapid  cooking  does 
not  soften  the  fibers  of  meat,  a  tough 
piece  should  not  be  broiled  nor  roasted, 
but  braised  or  stewed. 

Specific  Directions 

When  the  meat  comes  from  the  mar- 
ket, after  weighing,  wipe  it  thoroughly 
with  a  clean  cheesecloth  wrung  out  of 
hot  water.  Do  not  wash  it  Then  com- 
pute the  time  necessary  for  cooking. 
Beef,  if  desired  rare,*  should  be  cooked 
ten  minutes  for  each  pound  counted  after 
the  first  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  min- 
utes, depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
meat.  Take  a  roast  weighing  eight 
pounds,  desired  rare:  count  eighty  plus 
twenty  minutes,  or  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes.  If  dinner  is  to  be  at  six-thirty, 
the  oven  must  be  ready,  and  the  meat  go 
in  promptly  at  ten  minutes  of  five.  If 
desired  better  done,  it  needs  to  be  placed 
in  the  oven  at  four-thirty,  as  the  eight 
pounds  multiplied  by  twelve  minutes 
equals  ninety-six,  plus  twenty  equals  one 
hundred  and  sixteen,  which  is  two  hours 
within  four  minutes. 

The  meat  should  not  be  seasoned  nor 
dredged  with  flour,  but  placed  in  a  hot 
oven,  whether  the  piece  be  large  or  small. 
There  are  directions  which  say  "  the 
smaller  the  meat  the  hotter  the  oven." 
and  others  that  state  exactly  the  opposite. 
Let  us  make  this  seeming  discrepancy 
quite  plain  to  the  beginner. 
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When  a  large  roast  is  put  in  the  oven, 
it  takes  with  it  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
cold  to  perceptibly  lower  the  heat  of  the 
oven,  and  this  has  to  be  regained  before 
the  surfaces  of  the  meat  can  be  seared 
over  and  prevent  escape  of  the  juices. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  meat  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  the  surface  of  a  large 
piece  of  meat  becomes  burned  or  charred 
before  the  heat  reaches  the  interior  if 
the  oven  be  too  hot  at  first.  The  very 
hot  oven  sears  or  coagulates  the  surfaces 
of  a  small  roast  quickly  and  therefore 
aids  in  the  retention  of  the  juices  in 
which  the  meat  should  cook. 

Hence,  the  sensible  directions  are  that 
the  oven  should  be  relatively  hotter  for 
the  smaller  roast  than  for  the  large  one, 
and  then  the  heat  be  more  quickly  low- 
ered to  complete  the  cooking.  The  first 
heat  of  the  oven  should  be  more  moder- 
ate relatively  for  the  larger  piece,  but  be 
more  evenly  maintained. 

The  cook  book  and  the  laboratory 
methods  of  cooking  occasionally  agree, 
again  and  again  widely  differ.  Usually 
the  laboratory  method  can  show  why 
certain  things  should  be  done  and  thus 
prove  its  point.  But  laboratory  methods 
have  to  be  exact  and  sometimes  more 
carefully  performed  than  is  possible  in 
the  average  household  laboring  with  a 
varying  quality  of  helpers. 

W hen  the  roasting  is  properly  done  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  it  is  better 
not  to  baste  the  meat  during  the  process. 
That  we  care  to  give  this  out  as  a  posi- 
tive rule,  applicable  to  all  circumstances, 
is  not  true.  The  method  of  cooking  in 
miscalled  covered  "  roasting  pans  "  will 
be  taken  up  in  another  number,  but  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  has  approved 
some  uncovered  roasting  pans  in  the  use 
of  which,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, basting  is  not  necessary. 

Proper  roasting  means  accurately  cal- 
culated time,  the  required  degrees  of  heat 
to  begin  and  carry  on  the  cooking,  and 
a  not  too  frequent  opening  of  the  oven 
door.    And  basting  is  often  required  in 


an  unventilatcd  oven  when  it  is  unnec- 
essary in  a  ventilated  one. 

The  points  to  be  accomplished  are  a 
development  of  flavor  and  retention  of 
all  juices,  and  in  doing  this  to  lose  as 
little  of  the  meat  by  evaporation  as  can 
be  avoided.  That  is,  when  meat  is 
cooked,  say  as  a  pot  roast,  the  loss  by 
weight  in  the  cooking  process  is  much 
greater  tlian  when  it  is  roasted  in  the 
oven.  This  loss  is  even  more  when 
roasted  in  the  oven  than  when  actually 
roasted  before  the  fire.  Take  an  eight- 
pound  roast,  if  cooked  in  the  oven,  it 
will  lose  from  one  to  two  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  perfection  of  method  and  kind  of 
cooking.  The  losses  when  cooked  as  a 
pot  roast  are  between  three  and  four 
pounds. 

The  knowledge  of  this  led  to  experi- 
menting with  basting  and  not  basting 
when  meats  were  cooked  in  the  oven. 
The  unbasted  meat  has  lost  less  by 
weight  when  properly  cooked  than  the 
basted  meat,  and  if,  as  said  before,  it  is 
properly  done,  it  will  be  found  more 
juicy  and  tender. 

The  question  of  seasoning  the  meat 
before  or  after  cooking  has  always  raised 
much  question.  Meat  in  general  should 
not  be  seasoned  before  cooking.  Salt 
has  what  is  called  in  physics  an  affinity 
for  water,  and  when  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  meat  docs  not  penetrate,  but 
draws  the  juices  of  the  meat  toward 
the  surface,  thus  rendering  the  meat 
tougher  and  more  tasteless.  The  time 
to  season  is  when  the  cooking  is  finished. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  skepticism 
raised  in  the  old-fashioned  cook's  mind 
by  such  a  statement,  but  science  has 
proved  it  correct.  And  we  can  only  re- 
quest the  skeptics  to  do  the  fair  thing 
and  try  it  for  themselves.  Let  them  take 
two  roasts,  a  week  or  so  apart,  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,  weighing  each  before 
and  after  cooking,  salting  one  and  not 
the  other,  and  not  telling  the  family 
what  has  been  done.  Then  record  and 
compare  the  results  in  the  two.  This  is 
the  real  way  to  learn  "  Just  Mow." 
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SUNDAY 
Breakfast 

Scotch  eggs* 
Hot  apple  sauce 
Hot  rolls  Coffee 


Baked  fowl 
Kice  croquettes 

Creamed  onions 
Celery  salad 
Pineapple  Bavarian 
cream 
Cake  Coffee 
Supper 
Oysters  cooked  in  the 
shell 

Pepper    sauce  sand- 
wiches 
Cranberry  tarts 

MONDAY 
Breakfast 

Farina  with  dates 
Cornbread  Coffee 

Truncheon 
Cream     of  vegetable 

soup 

Dutch   apple  cake 
Dinner 

Hamburg     steak,  to- 
mato sauce 
Mashed  potatoes 
Baked  squash 

Canned  fruit 
Cake  Coffee 

TUESDAY 


Fruit 
Dried  beef  in 
Griddle  cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato  rabbit 
Brown  bread  and  bat- 
ter 

Sliced  bananas 
Cookies 


Tomato  bisque 
Roman  chicken* 
S«cet  potato 
quettes 
Celery  au  gratin 
Kice  pudding 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 


linked  apples 
l'.K.cln'i  eggs  on  toast 
Tuast  Coffee 
Iiuncbeon 
I'.akcd  potatoes 
Cream  sauce 
Fruit  Wafers 
Tea 

nr. 


Dinner 

Consomme 
Broiled  ham 
Duchess  potatoes 

Creamed  cabbage 
Prune  pudding 
Coffee 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast 

Fruit 

Oatmeal   and  cream 
Toasted 

Coffee 


Minced  ham  on  toast 
Apple  sauce 
Hot  gingerbread 


Samp  porridicr* 
Waldorf  salad 
Cheese  Crackers 
Mince  pte 

Coffee 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast 

Scrambled 
Cornbread 


eggs 
Coffee 


Baked  beans 
Lemon     pic  without 
eggs* 
Tea  Wafers 

Dinner 

Vermicelli  soup 
Chicken  halibut,  drawn 
butter  sauce 
Creamed  potatoes 
Spinach 
Brown  Betty  pudding 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 

Stewed  golden  prunes 

Hominy  bread* 
Popovers  Coffee 


Vegetable  soup 
Cheese 
Tea   or  Coffee 

Dinner 

Cream  of  spinach  soup 

Sc.- Hoped  fish 
Stewed  tomatoes 

Fried  parsnips 
Orange  tapioca 
Coffee 

SUNDAY 


Grapefruit 
Danish  waffles 

Coffee 


Dinner 

Roast  beef 
Englishman's  York- 
shire pudding 
Brownea  potatoes 
Cranberry  sauce 
String  beans 
Frozen  chocolate  pud- 
ding 

Cake  Coffee 


Toasted  cheese 
wiches 
Quince  marmalade 

Coffee 

MONDAY 
Breakfast 

Crisped  bacon 
Toasted  muffins 
Marmalade  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Carrot  soup 
Nut  bread 
Coffee 

Dinner 

Cream  of  corn 
Slices    of    roast  beef 
broiled 
Brown  sauce 
Cranberry  jelly 

Stuffed  potatoes 
Fig  pudding 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Baked    rice    and  sau- 
sages* 
Rolls  Coffee 


Cream  of  potato  soup 
Stuffed  baked  apples 
Tea 

Dinner 

Ragout   of  beef 
Currant  jelly 
Potato  puffs 

Peas 
Lettuce  salad 
Nut  cake 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 

Fruit 

Broiled  salt  mackerel 
Creamed  potatoes 
Toast  Coffee 


Vegetable  soup 
Currant  buns 
Cocoa 


Dinner 

Lentils  baked  with  to- 
matoes 
Southern  spoon  bread 

Cabbage  au  gratin 
Baked  orange  pudding 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 

Breakfast 

Stewed  apples 
Codfish  in  cream 
Toast  Coffee 


Spaghetti* 
Canned  apricots 
Sponge  cake 
Tea 


Tomato  soup 
Brain  entree* 
Baked  sweet  potatoes 
Turnips  in  cream  sauce 
Cranbeiry  pie 
Coffee 

FRIDAY 


Tomato  omelet 
Waffles  Coffe 


Grilled  sardines 
Pepper  sandwiches 
Pumpkin  pic 

Dinner 

Boiled  cod 
Potatoes  maitrc  d'ho- 
tcl 

Roasted  onions 
Tomato     jelly  salad 
with   cheese  balls 
Cake  Coffee 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 

Sausage 
Buckwheat  cakes 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Smoked   beef  and  to- 
matoes 


butter 
Tea 


Creamed  cod  au  gratin 
French  fried  potatoes 
Spinach 
Coleslaw 
Cottage  pudding 
Foamy  sauce 
Coffee 
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Other  Seasonable  Dishes 


Breakfast  Dishes 


Vege  tables— C  on  tinned 


Fried  sausages  and  ap- 
ples 

Philadelphia  scrapple 
Stewed  tripe 
Omelet    with  chicken 

kidneys 
Browned  hash 
Creamed  fish 
Fish  hash 
Broiled  oysters 
Eggs  a  la  Benedictine 

Luncheon 

Macaroni  with  tomato 

sauce 
Fried  hominy 
Scalloped  oysters 
Baked  eggs 
Hominy  croquettes 
Rice  croquettes 
Welsh  rabbit 
Cheese  souffle 
Cheese  fondue 
Cheese  custard 
German  toast 


Finnan  haddie  baked 
with  cream 

Coffee  cakes 

Toasted  English  muf- 
fins 

Cornmeal  griddlecakcs 

Flannel  cakes 

Sally  Lunns 

Rhode   Island  johnny- 

cake 
Scones 

Dishes 

Cream  toast 
Scalloped  fish 
Creamed  sweetbreads 
Minced  brains  on 
Fried  scallops 
Ham  puffs 
Ham  souffle 
Turkey  scallop 
Tripe  a  la  Creole 
Liver  a  la  Terrapin 
Curry  of  beans 
Celery  au  gratin 


Vegetables 


Delmonico  potatoes 
Lyonnaise  potatoes 
Fancied  potatoes 
Potato  souffle 
Scalloped  potatoes 
German  fried  potatoes 


French  fried  potatoes 
Curry  of  beans 
Celery  au  gratin 
Hashed  brown  potatoes 
Sweet  potatoes  candied 
Stuffed  baked  onions 


Sweet  potato  cro- 
quettes 

Sweet  potato  souffle 

Fried  onions 

Roast  onions 

Scallop  of  corn  and  to- 
matoes 


Stewed  red  beans 
Stewed    cabbage  nt-..I 

celery 
Stewed  okra 
Okra  and  tomatoes 
Carrots  saute 
Glazed  carrots 


Dinner  Dishes 


Braised  beef 
Pot  roast 
Braised  tongue 
Irish  stew 
Baked  mutton 

macaroni 
Curry  of  mutton 
Mutton 
Baked  ham 
Hani  croquettes 


Chicken  a  la  Maryland 
Rolled  Steak 
Cannelon  of  beef 
Boudins 
and     Fricassee  of  chicken 
Chicken  souffle 
Roast  turkey 
Turkey  souffle 
Turkey  hashed 
toast 

Desserts 


on 


Chestnuts   with  coffee 


Chestnuts  with  cream 
Sponge  pudding 
Marmalade  fritters 
Macaroon  souffle 
Farina  puffs  baked 
Chocolate  pudding 
Bread  and  nut  pudding 
Apple  farci 
Pineapple  tarts 


Plum  pudding 
Caramel  custards 
Sweet  potato  pie 
Cabinet  pudding 
Baked  apple  dumpling* 
Cranberry  pudding 
Cherry  pudding 
Snowballs 
Indian  pudding 
Suet  pudding 
Date  pudding 


R 


ecipes 


for  the  Bills  of  F 


are 


Scotch  Eggs 

Divide  one  cupful  of  sausage  meat 
(one-half  pound)  into  four  equal  por- 
tions. Remove  four  hard-cooked  eggs 
from  their  shells  and  cover  them  with 
the  sausage  meat.  Roll  in  beaten  egg 
and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  a  golden 
brown  in  hot  deep  fat.  Cut  the  eggs 
through  the  center  and  serve  on  rings 
of  toast.    A.  V.  S. 

Roman  Chicken 

Cook  half  a  pound  of  vermicelli  and 
drain  thoroughly.  Spread  upon  a  platter 
and  cover  it  with  a  highly  seasoned 
tomato  sauce.  Shred  the  white  and  dark 
meat  of  a  small  cooked  chicken  into 
fibers  no  larger  than  a  match  and  lay 
them  upon  the  sauce.  Cut  four  sticks  of 
celery  and  a  Bermuda  onion  very  fine,  sea- 
son with  salt,  paprika,  a  dash  of  ginger, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon  (if  desired),  and 


cook  brown  in  a  little  butter.  Spread 
over  the  chicken  and  put  into  the  oven  to 
get  very  hot.  Moisten  with  a  little 
chicken  stock  if  needed  and  serve  verv 
hot.    A.  H. 

Samp  Porridge 

Soak  one  quart  of  samp  and  one  pint 
of  pea  beans  together  overnight.  In  the 
morning  put  in  a  kettle  and  cover  gen- 
erously with  water.  Simmer  from  two 
to  three  hours.  Add  three  pounds  of 
corned  beef  with  one  pound  of  salt  pork 
and  simmer  another  three  hours.  Serve 
on  a  large  platter,  putting  the  meat  in 
the  center  and  arranging  the  vegetable- 
around  it.    M.  15.  1\ 

Lemon  Pie  Without  Eggs 

F.ggs  arc  so  dear  now  as  to  make  egg- 
less  recipes  very  welcome,  and  this  one 
for  lemcm  pic  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 
Grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  ex- 
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tract  the  juice.  Add  one  cupful  of  raw, 
grated  potato,  one  cupful  of  cold  water 
and  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Mix  well  and 
bake  like  an  English  tart,  with  upper 
crust  only.  A.  L.  P. 

Hominy  Bread 

Beat  one  egg  light  without  separating, 
add  one-half  cupful  of  milk,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  cupfuls  of 
boiled  hominy.  Make  a  smooth  mixture 
and  pour  into  a  baking  dish.  Put  a  few 
small  pieces  of  butter,  measuring  one 
rounded  teaspoonful  in  all,  over  the  top 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  It  should  be 
firm  and  of  a  golden  brown  color  when 
done.  Boiled  rice  may  be  used  in  place 
of  hominy  if  desired.  Notwithstanding 
its  name,  the  bread  should  be  brought 
to  the  table  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is 
baked,  and  served  with  a  spoon.  S.  T.  A. 

Cheese  Cakes 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  separately.  The  whites 
must  be  beaten  stiff.  Add  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  melted,  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons.  When  these  are 
well  beaten  together  put  the  mixture 
into  a  double  boiler  over  the  fire  and 
stir  constantly  until  it  thickens.  Line 
some  small  tins  with  a  good  light  crust 
and  fill  them  three-quarters  full  of  the 
mixture.  When  nearly  baked  take  them 
out  of  the  oven  for  a  minute,  brush  them 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  sift 
a  little  sugar  over  them,  then  put  them 
back  in  the  oven  to  brown.  This  amount 
makes  two  dozen  cheese  cakes.    M.  M. 

Baked  Rice  and  Sausages 

For  six  persons  use  one  small  tea- 
cupful  of  rice,  eight  sausages,  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  one  tablespoon ful  of 


salt  and  a  little  pepper.  Wash  the  rice 
in  three  waters,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
large  stewpan  with  the  boiling  water. 
Boil  with  the  cover  off  the  pan  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  adding  the  salt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  rice  is  cooked,  drain  in  a 
colander.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  pepper, 
using  about  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful, 
and  then  spread  in  a  rather  shallow  dish. 
Cut  the  sausages  into  slices  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick  and  lay  them  on 
the  rice.  Bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven  for 
twenty  minutes  and  serve  at  once  in  the 
dish  in  which  the  cooking  is  done.  Old 
Subscriber. 

Spaghetti 

Break  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Italian  spaghetti  into  pieces  one  inch  long 
and  sprinkle  into  plenty  of  boiling  water. 
Add  two  rounded  tablespoon fuls  of  but- 
ter and  a  small  onion  sliced  thin.  Cook 
it  slowly  for  one  hour.  The  spaghetti 
should  then  be  well  done  and  the  water 
boiled  down  to  a  creamy  liquid.  Ten 
minutes  before  serving  add  a  cupful  of 
finely  grated  cheese  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tomato  sauce.  If  this  is 
not  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  sauce,  add 
enough  to  flavor  the  spaghetti  to  taste. 
Serve  the  spaghetti  with  a  little  grated 
cheese  over  the  top  and  garnish  with 
finely  chopped  j>arsley.   M.  I.  D. 

Brain  Entree 

Wash  the  brains  carefully  and  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour.  Chop  four  hard- 
cooked  eggs  very  fine  and  put  them  with 
the  brains  into  a  hot  frying  pan  with  a 
generous  slice  of  butter.  Scramble  them 
together,  adding  two  uncooked  eggs 
which  have  been  well  beaten.  Flavor 
with  Worcestershire  sauce  and  tomato 
catsup,  season,  and  serve  very  hot  on 
buttered  toast.    M.  C.  D. 
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The  Fireless  Cooker 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  as  Demonstrated  by  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

By  tne  Director 


IX  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  in  the 
past  few  months  we  have  been  using, 
experimenting,  and  cooking  with  a 
dozen  or  more  fireless  cookers.  And 
here  is  what  we  have  found  out: 

That  no  other  cooking  apparatus  given 
to  women  in  recent  years  needs  more 
skill  in  handling  in  order  to  obtain  good 
results  than  fireless  cookers. 

That  skill  means  combined  experience, 
judgment,  and  common  sense. 

That  the  failures  and  disappointments 
in  their  use  come  from  three  causes: 
First,  belief  in  the  extravagant  claims  of 
some  of  the  manufacturers;  second, 
trying  to  follow  literally  and  exactly  the 
directions  and  recipes  so  often  furnished 
with  the  cookers;  and  third,  a  mistaken 
idea  that  cooking  with  such  a  device  will 
accomplish  desired  results  whether  the 
user  knows  how  to  cook  well  to  begin 
with  or  not. 

That  most  things  can  be  cooked  in 
the  "  fireless  "  if  necessary. 

That  without  question  the  fireless 
cooker  is  a  saver  of  time,  labor,  and  fuel. 
It  is  a  saver  of  energy  as  well,  eliminat- 
ing the  nervous  strain  of  constant  calls 
in  different  directions. 

What  Is  a  Fireless  Cooker? 

The  fireless  cooker  is  the  outgrowth  or 
development  of  the  hay  lx)x.  It  is  merely 
a  box  into  which  a  supply  of  heat  and  a 
given  amount  of  food  are  placed  to- 
gether. The  box  is  insulated  to  conserve 
the  heat  by  preventing  radiation,  in  the 
hope  that  enough  heat  will  combine  with 
the  food  to  complete  a  cooking  process 
already  partly  begun.  That  is,  we  have 
a  square,  oblong,  or  cylindrical  box  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  lined  with  metal  and 
interlined  with  a  non-conducting  material 
of  some  kind.  In  this  box  arc  compart- 
ments holding  utensils  of  different  ca- 
pacities, usually  kettles  having  tightly 


fitted  covers.  And  in  many  of  the  boxes 
arc  now  found  soapstones,  metal  or  com- 
posite disks  or  plates  to  give  added  heat 
when  necessary.  Into  this  box  are  placed 
food  materials  which  have  been  heated 
for  five,  ten.  or  fifteen  minutes  on  some 
kind  of  a  stove.  The  box  is  at  once 
tightly  closed  and  cooking  proceeds  just 
so  long  as  the  heat  does  not  fall  below 
the  cooking  point. 

Nearly  all  the  cooking  utensils  of  civ- 
ilized countries  have  been  made  by  men 
for  women.  In  forgotten  years,  not  only 
the  methods,  but  the  means  of  cooking 
were  originated  and  developed  by  the 
women,  who  were  the  creators  of  the 
industries. 

The  lineal  descendants  of  those  clay 
cooking  pots  fashioned  by  the  cunning 
hand  of  the  first  primitive  woman  are 
used  Saturday  night  in  every  well-regu- 
lated and  nroDerlv  brought  up  New  Eng- 
land family  for  Boston  baked  beans.  But 
the  stoves  in  which  these  are  now  baked 
originated  in  the  fertile  mind  of  man. 
Man  has  invented  the  machinery  for  the 
home  with  a  touching,  if  sometimes  mis- 
placed belief  in  the  inherited  capacity  of 
the  woman  to  use  the  things  he  makes 
whether  she  has  had  any  training  for  so 
doing  or  not.  And  more  than  this,  he 
often  gives  her  a  crude  or  unperfected 
article  and  then  demands  of  her  the  fin- 
ished product  from  it.  no  matter  what 
the  limitations  of  material  may  be  or  the 
intelligence  to  use  it. 

The  immediate  predecessor  of  the  fire- 
less cooker  in  this  country  was  the  Alad- 
din oven,  made  by  the  late  Edward  At- 
kinson primarily  to  aid  the  woman  who 
not  only  does  her  own  cooking,  but  is  a 
wage  earner  also,  having  to  be  absent  a 
greater  part  of  the  day.  This  usually  ne- 
cessitates a  hastily  prepared  meal  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and,  as  a  result,  a  lack 
of  proper  nourishment  for  the  family. 
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During  his  work  on  this  subject  Mr 
Atkinson  formulated  some  directions 
which  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  fa- 
mous. His  first  was :  "  To  make  a  cook- 
ing annaratus  take  a  box,  then  take  some 
heat  from  a  lamp,  put  it  into  the  box  and 
keep  it  there.  When  you  have  enough 
heat  in  the  box  put  the  food  in  suitable 
pots  or  pans  into  the  box  with  the  heat 
Keen  them  there  until  the  heat  and  the 
food  are  combined.  Keep  up  the  heat 
from  the  lamp."  Were  it  not  for  the  last 
sentence  Mr  Atkinson  would  have  tersely 
and  definitely  dictated  the  tireless  cooking 
process.  And  two  points  should  be  es- 
pecially noted — one,  that  he  designates 
that  suitable  pots  or  pans  should  be  used ; 
and  second,  that  both  food  and  heat  must 
be  kept  in  box  until  they  arc  combined. 

Some  Cause*  of  Failure 

For  among  the  causes  of  failure  in  the 
use  of  fircless  cookers,  there  are  two  fre- 
quent ones.  First,  lack  of  pans  or  kettles 
that  arc  properly  fitted  to  the  amounts  of 
food  to  be  cooked ;  and.  second,  failure 
to  keep  the  food  and  heat  together  either 
long  enough  or  under  such  circumstances 
that  they  will  combine. 

The  fircless  cooker  looks  simple.  It  is 
made  to  sound  so  in  the  reading  matter 
put  out  by  its  makers.  It  even  becomes 
so  in  use  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
women.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains, 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  science  it 
is  a  somewhat  intricate  device. 

Mr  Atkinson's  second  famous  rule 
reads:  "The  simple  rule  for  learning 
how  to  prepare  and  how  to  cook  food  is 
as  follows:  Take  one  pound  of  gumption 
and  one  pound  of  food  combine  them  to- 
gether in  a  dish  in  which  the  food  may 
be  cooked.  Put  that  dish  into  the  box 
where  the  heat  is.  Kecf>  it  there  long 
enoiujh  to  cook  the  food." 

There  is  just  the  point.  How  long  is 
long  enough  to  cook  the  food  ? 

If  the  manufacturers  of  firelcss  cook- 
ers could  supply  the  quality  of  gumption, 
which,  after  all,  is  but  applied  common 
sense,  with  every  cooker  sold,  every 
woman  who  has  to  cook  would  be  willing 
to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  possess 
one.  For.  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
is  intelligence  in  the  use  of  each  one  upon 
which  success  or  failure  depends.  It  is 
the  "  woman  behind  the  cooker." 

The  woman,  if  she  have  gumption,  can 


sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  of  the  ex- 
travagant statements  that  are  sometimes 
printed  and  sent  out  with  fireless  cook- 
ers. We  quote  some  of  these  verbatim : 
"  This  is  a  stove  that  really  cooks,  bakes, 
stews,  and  boils  water  without  fire." 
"  The  method  of  operation  is  extremely 
simple,  and  anyone  can  immediately  se- 
cure the  best  results  from  it."  These  are 
both  untrue,  and  mislead  the  woman  who 
after  one  disappointment  is  apt  to  con- 
demn all  fircless  cookers  without  discrim- 
ination. 

Good  cooking,  whether  it  be  done  with 
fireless  cooker  or  electric  range,  demands 
patience,  experience,  judgment,  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  moist  and  dry  heat 
upon  foodstuffs,  and  a  standard  of  re- 
sults. These  factors  are  not  sold  with 
the  cookers. 

There  is  no  one  utensil,  no  one  cook- 
ing apparatus,  which  will  do  everything 
and  bring  out  the  best  results.  There 
are  some  foods  which  should  be  cooked 
in  the  air  instead  of  in  a  confined,  insu- 
lated utensil.  There  are  cooking  terms 
which  as  definitely  mean  one  thing  and 
not  another,  as  washing  means  washing 
and  not  ironing  clothes.  Roasting  is  not 
baking,  baking  is  not  broiling,  boiling  is 
not  braising  nor  stewing,  and  frying 
means  to  immerse  in  hot  fat,  not  to  put 
in  a  fireless  cooker. 

Advantage*  oi  the  Fireless  Cooker 

When  properly  used  these  devices  save 
fuel,  therefore  money  and  time.  Those 
who  use  gas  stoves  for  cooking  claim 
that  the  "  fircless  "  saves  from  70  to  80 
per  cent.  After  the  cooking  is  started 
and  put  in  the  cooker  the  gas  may  be 
turned  off  until  needed  for  reheating  or 
finishing  the  process  begun.  Aside  from 
the  saving  in  the  fuel  the  kitchen  is  cool 
and  the  fire  needs  no  attention. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  the 
fireless  cooker  is  a  time  saver.  The  prep- 
aration of  food  has  to  be  done  anyhow. 
Once  heated,  care  may  be  dismissed  for 
a  period  of  hours  at  least.  Stirring  is 
not  required.  Burning  is  eliminated. 
There  are  no  kettles  to  scrape,  for  food 
cooked  in  this  way  does  not  stick. 

To  use  the  cooker  properly  means  to 
use  it  with  gumption,  and  this'  in  the  first 
place  implies  a  certain  knowledge  of 
cooking  processes.  Too  few  people  know- 
how  to  cook.    Too  many  feel  they  can 
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put  hastily  and  poorly  prepared  dishes 
in  the  cooker  and  have  them  emerge  as 
culinary  triumphs.  This  it  cannot  do,  for 
while  the  device  is  advertised  as  a  pana- 
cea for  nearly  all  cooking  woes,  there  is 
one  claim  the  manufacturers  have  been 
too  modest  to  make !  j  They  have  never 
asserted  that  it  will  make  a  good  cook 
out  of  a  poor  one,  although  thev  do  imply 
that  any  kind  of  cook  can  easily  produce 
results  with  the  apparatus. 

Most  things  can  be  cooked  in  the  "  fire- 
less,"  if  necessary,  although  everything 
cannot  be  as  well  cooked  there  as  else- 
where under  all  circumstances. 

Difficulties  wrtli  tLe  Fireless  Cooker 

The  difficulties  with  the  cooker  go  back 
to  the  directions  first  given.  How  long 
should  the  food  be  cooked?  This  has  to 
be  ascertained  for  each  cooker,  for  only 
approximate  times  can  be  given  with  each 
one.  No  matter  what  kind  of  cooker  is 
used,  the  food  in  it  can  never  become  hot- 
ter, and  it  must,  however  slowly,  steadily 
become  cooler.  So  it  must  Ik*  found  out 
by  actual  experiment  how  long  the  food 
in  the  cooker  remains  at  160  degrees,  for 
below  this  point  cooking  practically 
ceases,  and  the  article  must  be  reheated 
if  not  done. 

Let  us,  for  illustration,  take  an  oblong 
wooden  box  having  three  compartments, 
in  one  of  which  we  have  decided  to  cook 
oatmeal  for  breakfast.  We  turn  to  the 
cook  book  coming  with  it  for  directions : 
One  cupful  of  oatmeal,  three  cupfuls  of 
water,  one  teaspoon  ful  of  salt.  Stir  meal 
into  boiling,  salted  water,  boil  five  min- 
utes, place  in  cooker  overnight;  and  we 
do  it,  relying  on  that  oatmeal  for  break- 
fast. 

Result  of  first  trial,  7  am:  Oatmeal 
raw  and  stone  cold.  What  didn'  t  we  do? 
Well,  try  again. 

Result  of  second  trial :  A  warm  dish 
of  raw  oatmeal  and  water.  What  is  the 
matter  ? 

We  rack  our  brains  for  forgotten  laws 
of  physics.  What  pan  did  we  use?  Xo 
directions  given,  and  we  used  a  big  pan 
for  a  small  amount  of  food,  resulting  in 
larger  radiating  surface,  and  consequent 
loss  of  heat.  Moreover,  we  are  using  but 
one  of  the  three  compartments,  and  heat 
is  being  lost  in  these  by  radiation. 


We  try  again.  We  heat  the  compart- 
ment we  arc  using  and  fill  utensils  in 
others  with  boiling  water.  The  oatmeal 
is  put  in  a  small  pan  in  a  larger  one  con- 
taining boiling  water.  In  the  morning 
we  find  cooked  oatmeal,  but  too  watery. 
I^ess  water  next  time  brings  the  desired 
result.  So  we  find  that  success  lies 
chiefly  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
woman  behind  the  cooker. 

No  one  should  try  to  do  things  in  the 
cooker  which  require  either  a  maintained 
heat,  or  an  increasing  one,  and  for  this 
reason  many  foods  advertised  to  be  well 
cooked  m  the  fireless  cooker  should  not 
be  tried  there. 

Any  food  which  in  cooking  requires 
evaporation  of  the  water  in  or  about  it, 
cannot  be  as  well  cooked  in  the  fireless  as 
elsewhere.  Any  food  which  may  be  in- 
jured or  rendered  less  good  by  conden- 
sation of  moisture  falling  on  it  cannot 
be  as  well  or  as  properly  done  in  the 
fireless  as  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  troubles  with  fireless 
cookers  can  be  obviated  by  the  utilization 
of  dishes  from  the  home  supply.  Bean 
pots,  glass  jars,  and  covered  casseroles 
without  handles  all  may  be  used,  and 
with  time,  patience,  and  a  little  ingenuity 
the  cooker  may  be  adjusted  to  your  per- 
sonal needs.  For  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  a  small  quantity  of  food 
or  water  does  not  hold  as  many  heat 
units  as  a  larger  amount;  therefore  will 
not  keep  hot  as  long. 

Do  not  condemn  a  cooker  until  you 
have  learned  to  use  it,  and  to  wait  long 
enough  for  the  food  to  be  done. 

The  cooker  does  best  those  things 
which  require  long,  slow  cooking  over  a 
moderate  heat.  When  the  plates  arc 
heated  to  be  used  merely  for  browning 
or  in  processes  which  are  short  in  the 
ordinary  oven,  no  time,  fuel,  or  labor  is 
saved.  This  again  is  mere  common 
sense.  The  two  main  factors  in  success 
are  to  have  foods  boiling  hot  when  put 
in,  and  to  use  plenty  bf  time.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  any  fireless 
cooker  is  an  adjunct  to  another  stove, 
and  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  stove 
itself. 

Keep  the  cooker  open  when  not  in 
use.  Keep  the  vessels  used  in  it  well- 
scalded,  thoroughly  dry,  and  uncovered 
when  not  in  use. 
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Apple  Parer 

No  204 — Turntable  Parer.  This  device 
clamps  to  any  kitchen  table  and  is  designed 
to  pare  any  sized  apple  fastened  on  its 
prongs  by  the  action  of  a  knife  turned  by  a 
handle.  The  movement  of  the  knife  brings 
all  parts  of  the  apple  under  its  action  and 
automatically  presses  it  off  into  receiving 
dish  when  paring  is  finished.  Made  by  the 
Goodell  Co,  Antrim,  N  H. 

Cherry  Stoner 

No  205 — A  device  to  be  clamped  to  any 
kitchen  table  in  which  the  fruit  is  stoned  by 
the  pressure  of  two  steel  lingers  worked  by 
a  handle.  The  cherries  are  fed  automatically 
two  at  a  time  so  long  as  the  hopper  is  kept 
tilled,  and  the  machine  is  so  constructed  that 
the  act  of  stoning  separates  the  fruit  and 
stones  into  different  receptacles  at  the  same 
time.  Made  by  the  Goodell  Co,  Antrim, 
N  H. 

Teapot 

No  206 — Brown  Betty  Teapot.  A  brown 
Langley  ware  teapot  fitted  with  a  stone- 
ware inset  percolator  which  confines  the 
leaves,  thereby  producing  the  most  whole- 
some tea.  This  vitrified  ware  has  a  leadless 
glaze  and  retains  the  heat  for  a  protracted 
period  Imported  by  Hugh  C  Edmiston,  43 
W  4th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

No  207 — Automatic  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A 
hand  cleaner  in  which  the  suction  is  cre- 
ated by  means  of  a  diaphragm  pump 
worked  by  a  lever  The  dirt  collected  first 
enters  a  can,  wliere  the  heavier  parts  re- 
main, the  rest  passing  on  to  a  second  can 
in  which  is  a  cylindrical  dust  separator  hav- 
ing a  canton  flannel  strainer  The  cans 
may  be  easily  removed  by  unscrewing  a 
cross  arm  which  clamps  down  with  a  thumb 
screw  The  entire  machine  is  finished  with 
aluminum  paint.  Made  by  the  Automatic 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Co,  Bloomington.  111. 

Electric  Toaster 

No  208— Simplex  Electric  Breakfast  Room 
Toaster  An  electric  toaster  designed  for 
the  making  of  toast  on  dining  table,  in  but- 
ler's pantry  or  bedroom,  or  wherever  elec- 
tricity is  available  It  consists  of  a  vitreous 
enamel  base  and  nickel  frame  or  housing 
in  which  resistance  wires  wound  around 
upright   pieces  of   lava   are   placed.  The 


nickel  toast  trays  arc  hinged  to  the  side?, 
and  when  these  are  closed  the  toast  is  pro- 
tected from  the  heated  wires  by  upright 
nickel  bars.  The  toaster  is  connected  t<> 
any  ordinary'  electric  light  socket  by  an  ai- 
tachment  plug.  The  toasting  is  performed 
very  quickly  and  easily  with  a  small  con- 
sumption of  electricity,  and  the  device  is 
not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but  read- 
ily kept  clean.  Made  by  the  Simplex  Elec- 
tric Heating  Co,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nursery  Refrigerator 

No  209— Sanitary  Nursery  Refrigerator. 
This  refrigerator  comes  in  two  sizes,  the 
smaller  being  15  by  10  by  10i/2  inches.  It 
consists  of  a  well-insulated  galvanized  iron 
box  finished  on  the  exterior  with  aluminum 
paint.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
equal-sized  compartments,  one  side  being 
for  ice,  the  other  for  food.  The  ice  com- 
partment is  fitted  with  an  interior  draining 
shelf  on  which  the  ice  rests  and  an  exterior 
nickel  faucet  for  drawing  off  the  water, 
when  desired  or  necessary.  The  food  com- 
partment is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  care 
for  the  supply  of  milk  or  food  for  an  in- 
fant or  a  small  family.  The  refrigerator 
is  light,  sanitary,  and  maintains  a  low  tem- 
perature even  in  a  hot  room  when  kept 
properly  filled  with  ice.  Made  by  the  Hunt 
Mfg  Co,  Newark,  N  Y. 

Sink  Brushes 

No  210 — Anchor  Sink  Brushes.  These 
brushes  are  designed  for  the  cleaning  of 
sinks,  toilets,  etc.  They  are  made  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  patented  fibers,  some 
thicker  and  stiffer  than  others.  The  fibers 
are  bent  double  over  a  loop  or  '"  anchor." 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  handle,  and 
extends  down  into  the  metal  ferule  of  tht 
brush  This  ferule  is  firmly  fastened  t<< 
the  brush  without  the  use  of  glue  or  such 
material  This,  with  the  anchor  arrange- 
ment, prevents  the  quick  falling  apart  or 
shedding  of  the  fiber  bristles  The  materia! 
and  construction  permit  repeated  and  con- 
tinued boiling  of  the  brushes  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  Made 
hv  Philip  Fogarty  &  Co,  227  Miller  Avenue 
Brooklyn.  N  Y 

Electric  Pad 

No  211— Shaler  Electro  Pad.  An  elec- 
trically heated  pad  to  take  the  place  of  e 
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hot  water  bag.  The  flexible  pad  consists 
of  layers  of  asbestos  in  which  coils  of  re- 
sistance wire  are  imbedded.  The  pad  is 
covered  first  with-  cotton  cloth,  over  which  a 
soft  silk  or  rubber  bag  is  slipped,  or  both 
may  be  used.  Attachment  is  made  to  any 
electric  lighting  current  by  means  of  an  at- 
tachment plug  and  flexible  conducting  cord. 
The  current  is  controlled  by  a  three-way 
switch  located  in  the  cord  some  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  pad.  A  thermostat  at- 
tachment cuts  out  the  current  when  a  cer- 
tain temperature  has  been  reached,  thus 
preventing  overheating  of  the  pad.  The 
device  is  made  for  currents  of  any  voltage 
from  50  to  250,  each  pad  having  a  range 
of  35  volts.  It  heats  quickly,  and  a  practi- 
cally even  heat  may  be  maintained  any 
length  of  time.  Made  by  C.  A.  Shaler  Co, 
Waupun,  Wis. 

Spraybnuh 

No  212 — Knickerbocker  Fountain  Spray- 
brush.  A  device  designed  to  attach  to  any 
bath  or  toilet  faucet  for  producing  a  spray 
through  a  rubber  brush.  The  brush  is 
made  of  soft,  flexible  lubber  to  which  a 
rubber  tube  attaches.  The  other  end  fas- 
tens to  single  or  double  faucets  with  a 
patented  aluminum  faucet  connection.  The 
water  being  turned  on  passes  through  the 
tut>e  and  into  the  back  of  the  brush,  coming 
out  in  tiny  streams  through  the  face  of  the 
lirush,  which  is  composed  of  small  ducts. 
The  force  and  temperature  can  be  regulated 
by  the  faucets.  By  the  use  of  the  brush  a 
rubbing  with  hot  or  cold  water,  a  shower 
bath  or  spray,  and  a  thorough  rinsing  of 
head  or  body,  may  be  obtained.  Made  by 
The  Progress  Co,  Chicago,  111. 

Paper  Towel* 

No  213 — Scottissuc  Paper  Towels.  These 
are  towels  about  twelve  inches  wide  and 
perforated  eighteen  inches  apart,  wound  on 
a  wooden  roller.  This  roller  can  hang  in 
any  convenient  place  near  bowl  or  sink,  and 
riie  towels  be  torn  off  at  their  perforations. 
The  liber  paper  is  white,  soft,  and  suffi- 
ciently absorbent  for  ordinary  wiping  of 
hands  and  face.  As  each  towel  after  use 
must  be  thrown  away,  the  towels  are  sani- 
tary. Made  by  the  bcott  Paper  Co,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Cream  Separator 

No  214 — Cream  Separator.  This  is  a 
simple,  sanitary,  and  easily  operated  device 
for  separating  the  cream  from  the  milk  de- 
livered in  bottles.  It  consists  of  a  rubber 
disk  and  three  long  aluminum  wire  handles, 
so  arranged  that  the  disk  may  be  pressed 
into  the  bottle  sideways,  but  pulled  up  flat. 
The  disk  is  made  to  fit  the  bottle  at  the 
milk  and  cream  line,  so  that  when  held 
there  it  acts  as  a  stopper  to  the  milk  below, 
and  the  cream  can  be  poured  off  the  top. 
If  the  milk  is  not  of  standard  quality  some 
milk  comes  with  the  cream.  Made  by  the 
House  Articles  Co,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Carborundum  Sharpeners 

No  215 — Octagonal     Knife  Sharpener 
An  eight-sided  solid  shaft  of  carborundum 


with  a  wooden  handle.  At  the  end  of  the 
carborundum  is  a  five-pronged  nickeled  pro- 
tector. Very  hard,  and  a  quick  sharpener. 
Made  by  the  Carborundum  Co,  Niagara 
Falls.  N  Y. 

No  216 — Niagara  Scythe  Stone.  A  solid 
carborundum  stone  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  til ree- fourths  of  an  inch  thick  in  center, 
but  rounded  toward  the  edges.  A  rapid 
cutting  stone  which  produces  a  sharp  cut- 
ting edge  with  ease.  Made  by  the  Carbo- 
rundum Co,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 

Spiders  sad  Skillets 

No  217— Empire  Cold  Handle  Spiders. 
These  are  round,  flat  frying  pans  made  of 
highly  polished  cold  rolled  steel.  The 
spiders  are  heavier  than  the  skillets,  and 
intended  for  a  different  kind  of  cooking. 
Both  spiders  and  skillets  have  a  lip  on  either 
side  of  each  utensil.  Each  is  stamped  out 
of  a  single  piece,  so  has  no  seams.  The 
handles  are  covered  with  an  extra  piece  of 
heavy  tin  with  air  9pace  between  this  and 
iron  handle  to  keep  the  handle  cool.  Made 
by  The  New  York  Stamping  Co,  Brooklyn, 

No  218— Empire  Cold  Handle  Steel  Grid- 
dle. This  is  a  round  griddle  stamped  out 
of  highly  polished  cold  rolled  steel.  It  has 
a  raised  rim  to  keep  batter  from  running 
off,  and  the  handle  is  covered  with  an  extra 
heavy  tin  piece  raised  to  permit  air  space 
between  tin  and  iron  handle.  Made  by  the 
New  York  Stamping  Co,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Table  Cover 

No  219 — Delmonico  Table  Cover.  A 
light,  convenient,  and  practical  dining  table 
protector  made  of  asbestos  pads  covered 
with  removable  canton  flannel  slips.  The 
pad  is  in  two  pieces,  each  piece  hinged  in 
three  places  by  being  sewed  together.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  fold  and  put  the  cover 
in  drawer  or  box  when  not  in  use.  The 
felts  may  be  removed  for  washing,  yet  fit 
tight  and  smooth.  Made  by  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manvillc  Co,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fruit  Knife 

No  220 — Crystal  Sanitary  Fruit  Knife.  A 
solid  clear  glass  knife,  the  blade  of  which  is 
ground  to  a  good  cutting  edge.  The  knife 
is  made  in  one  piece,  handle  and  blade  being 
of  glass.  As  neither  ordinary  acids  nor 
alkalies  act  upon  it  there  is  no  discoloration 
of  fruit,  vegetables  or  knife  when  using  it, 
and  it  is  cleaned  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Made  by  the  Crystal  Knife  Co,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Self-Bsetintf  Roaster 

No  L'21— Aluminum  Roaster.  A  reversible 
covered  double  roasting  pan  made  of  alu- 
minum. This  is  a  square  roaster  made  so 
that  cither  side  may  be  used  separately  or 
as  one  covered  pan.  Four  small  projections 
lift  it  from  floor  of  oven  so  that  air  passes 
all  around  the  pan  during  the  cooking  proc- 
ess. Both  material  and  construction  make 
it  an  excellent  heat  retainer.  Made  by  the 
Toledo  Cooker  Co,  Toledo,  O. 
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Alcohol  Cap 

No  80 — Vulcan  Heater.  A  simple,  handy,  alumi- 
num cup  with  an  open  saucer  base  in  which 
alcohol  may  be  burned  to  heat  contents  of 
cup.  Made  by  Wm  H.  Crane  Co,  10  W  32d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Alcohol  Qam  Stoves 

No  1 — Alcohol  Stove.  A  two-burner  alcohol 
vapor  stove  designed  for  all  Kinds  of  cooking. 
The  cast  iron  frame  is  nickeled  as  well  as  the 
tank  and  connections.  The  tank  holds  about 
a  quart  of  alcohol,  and  the  flame  can  be  regu- 
lated as  desired.  The  arrangement  of  top 
permits  the  use  of  an  oven  on  one  burner 
while  cooking  is  proceeding  on  the  other. 
Made  by  the  Alcohol  Utilities  Co,  New  York 
City. 

No  51 — Portable  Gas  Stove.  This  is  a  single 
burner  alcohol  vapor  stove  designed  for  the 
use  of  denatured  alcohol.  The  stove  is  nick- 
eled, and  stands  on  four  legs  which  have 
small  wooden  buttons  on  the  end  to  prevent 
marring  of  table.  The  alcohol  reservoir  is 
good-sized,  and  placed  above  the  stove  at  one 
side,  so  that  the  stove  feeds  by  gravity.  The 
burner  is  regulated  by  a  needle  valve,  and  the 
priming  pan  in  which  the  alcohol  is  placed  to 
produce  the  first  heat  forms  ample  protec- 
tion from  dripping  on  the  table.  The  car- 
bonizer  consists  of  a  perforated  tube  packed 
with  wicking.  There  is  an  extra  frame  and 
an  aluminum  lid  which  fits  over  the  top  of 
the  frame  when  desired,  thus  making  possible 
the  use  of  the  utensils  which  would  be  too 
small  to  fit  the  frame  on  body  of  stove.  Made 
by  Manning,  Bowman  Co,  Meriden,  Ct. 

No  52 —  S  &  Q  Alcohol  Gas  Stove.  A  one-burner 
alcohol  vapor  stove  of  small  size,  simple  and 
compact  for  carrying  in  trunk  or  hamper. 
The  burner  is  regulated  by  a  needle  valve, 
and  the  carbonizer  consists  of  a  bundle  of  dis- 
tinctive and  removable  brass  wires,  as  in  the 
larger  apparatus.  This  is  easily  cleaned.  Made 
by  the  Alcohol  Utensil  &  Mfg  Co.  109  Hamil- 
ton Street,  Newark,  N  J. 

Xo  199 — s  and  Q  Alcohol  Stove.  This  is  a  one- 
burner  alcohol  vapor  stove  made  for  use  of 
denatured  alcohol.  It  is  of  regulation  size, 
has  a  good-sized  reservoir  for  the  alcohol,  and 
an  excellent  burner  regulated  by  a  needle 
valve.  The  utensil  is  placed  on  a  removable 
frame,  which  permits  the  parts  underneath  to 
Ik-  easily  cleaned.  The  carbonizer  in  this 
stove  consists  of  a  bundle  of  indestructible 
brass  wires  which  may  be  removed  by  un- 
screwing cap  at  end  of  pipe  and  cleaned,  thus 
preventing  any  shaking  of  flame.  Made  by 
the  Alcohol  Utensil  &  Mfg  Co,  109  Hamilton 
Street.  Newark,  N  J. 

Aluminum  Cooking'  Uteusila 

X0  5 — Erie  Cast  Aluminum  Ware.  These  uten- 
sils arc  cast  each  in  one  piece,  hence  are 
smooth  and  solid  without  scams.  They  are 
strong  and  stiff,  being  two  or  three  times  as 
thick  as  sheet  ware,  and  have  been  treated  by 
a  process  which  hardens  the  surface  of  the 
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utensils.  Made  by  the  Griswold  Mfg  Co,  Erie, 
Pa. 

No  120 — Wearcver  Aluminum  Saucepans.  These 
come  with  and  without  covers,  and  of  different 
sizes.  Aluminum  cooking  utensils  heat  slowly, 
therefore  retain  the  heat  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  are  seamless  and  have  handles 
riveted  on  side.  The  covered  saucepans  have 
wooden  button  handles  on  top.  Made  by  The 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

No  121 — Wearcver  Double  Boiler.  An  aluminum 
double  boiler,  each  vessel  being  seamless  and 
having  handle  riveted  on  the  side.  Made  by 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co,  Pittsburg. 
Pa. 

No  194 — Wearcver  Coffee  Pot.  An  aluminum 
colTee  pot  with  a  seamless  body  and  cast  alumi- 
num spout.  The  handle  is  of  wood  riveted  on. 
Made  by  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 

No  195 — Wearcver  Tea  Pot.  Made  in  similar 
manner  to  coffee  pot,  but  of  different  shape, 
and  having  the  usual  long  tea  pot  spout.  Made 
by  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

No  196 — Aluminum  Kettles.  These  are  kettles 
of  varying  sizes,  coming  with  or  without  cov- 
ers as  desired.  All  have  steel  handles  hooked 
in  inverted  lips  on  side,  and  the  covers  have 
wooden  button  handles  on  top.  Good  heat 
retainers.  Made  by  the  Aluminum  Cooking 
Utensil  Co,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

No  197 — Triple  Saucepan.  This  is  a  three- 
compartment  saucepan,  designed  to  cook  three 
articles  at  once  on  one  lid  of  any  stove,  thus 
saving  fuel  and  space.  Each  of  the  three 
saucepans  forms  a  rounded  triangle,  so  that 
there  are  no  sharp  corners,  these  triangles 
fitting  against  each  other  closely.  Made  by  the 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

No  183 — Double  Frying  Pan.  A  double  alumi- 
num pan,  the  two  sides  hinged  together  so 
that  two  utensils  may  occupy  the  space  on  the 
stove,  or  the  device  used  as  a  covered  pan,  as 
in  making  hashed  browned  potatoes  or  an 
omelet.  Made  by  the  Aluminum  Cooking 
Utensil  Co,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

No  184 — Bread  Pans.  These  are  aluminum  pans 
made  for  individual  loaves;  have  smooth  edges 
with  folded  corners  to  make  as  few  seams  or 
corners  as  possible.  Made  by  the  Aluminum 
Cooking  Utensil  Co,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

No  185 — Pie  Plates.  Ten-inch  pic  plates 
stamped  out  of  aluminum.  Aluminum  dishes 
arc  practically  indestructible,  and  cannot  rust. 
Made  by  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Xo  43 — Graduated  Aluminum  Preserving  Kettle. 
A  kettle  graduated  in  pints  and  quarts,  so 
that  contents  need  not  be  measured  again 
before  sugar,  water,  or  spices  are  added. 
Made  by  the  Trcmont  Specialty  Co,  Corry.  Pa. 

Xo  49 — The  Aluminum  Kettle  Spoon  Holder. 
A  small  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  the  bowl 
of  a  spoon,  which  may  be  hooked  on  the  side 
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of  a  kctttc.  The  Mitring  spoon  may#  be  rested 
on  this,  and  is  ihcn  just  where  it  is  wanted. 
Made  by  The  Barnard  Co,  Boston,  Mass. 

Artestos  BpectaltlM 

Ko  68 — Asbestos  Stove  Mats  with  Steel  Bottoms, 
which  prevent  contact  of  utensil  with  direct 
heat,  thereby  reducing  temperature  during 
cooking  process.  Made  by  Hall  &  Carpenter 
Co,  518-520  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  97 — Asbestos  Lined  Pie  Plates  and  Jelly  Cake 
Pans.  Double  sheet  iron  pans  of  ordinary 
shape  and  size,  having  an  interior  lining  of 
sheet  asbestos.  Convenient  for  use  in  ovens 
apt  to  bake  too  fast  or  hard  on  the  bottom. 
Made  by  Hall  &  Carpenter,  518  and  520  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ko  98 — Asbestos  Stove  Mat,  Extra  Heavy.  A 
small,  square,  perforated  metal  frame  holding 
an  asbestos  pad.  For  use  in  protecting  table 
or  cloth  from  scorching  or  the  marks  of  hot 
utensil  or  flatiron.  Made  by  Hall  and  Car- 
penter, 518  and  620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Ash  Sifter 

No  111 — IXL  Automatic  Dustless  Ash  Sifters  for 
kitchen  and  furnace  use.  These  are  galvanized 
iron  boxes  having  two  screens  so  arranged 
that  the  ashes  pass  down  over  them  into  one 
receptacle,  the  unburned  coal  and  clinkers 
into  another,  without  the  necessity  of  shaking. 
The  sifter  may  be  lifted  from  the  ash  recep- 
tacle when  necessary  to  empty  it.  Made  by 
Reid  &  Sons  Mfg  Co,  527  Smith  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N  Y. 

Baby  Bed 

No  153 — The  Taylor  Nursery.  This  is  a  spe- 
cially constructed  baby's  bed,  made  of  white 
enameled  steel  tubing,  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  rolled  directly  over  the  mother's  bed.  The 
frame  is  on  casters,  the  nursery  attached  to 
a  safety  ratchet  at  one  end,  and  the  other  is 
left  free.  This  permits  the  adjusting  of  the 
bight  of  the  nursery,  so  that  it  fits  the  mother's 
bed.  When  the  nursery  is  rolled  above  the 
mother's  bed  the  baby  may  be  attended  to 
without  removing  it  from  the  nursery  or  mak- 
ing the  mother  get  out  of  bed.  There  is  a 
removable,  washable,  ventilated  safety  hood 
which  buttons  on  to  the  nursery  with  leather 
straps,  thus  preventing  the  child  from  rolling 
out  of  bed  or  being  injured  from  outside 
sources.  There  is  a  woven  wire  spring  in  the 
nursery  and  with  it  may  be  purchased  a  mat- 
tress of  cotton  felt.  The  bed  can  be  readily 
rolled  about  the  house  or  on  to  the  porch,  or 
folded  flat  when  desired.  Made  by  the  Taylor 
Nursery  Baby  Bed  Co,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Boiler  Protector 

No  151 — This  is  a  round  tin  perforated  plate, 
designed  to  keep  food  from  sticking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  during  cooking.  Made 
by  Kitchen  Specialty  Mfg  Co,  Reading,  Pa- 
Book  Leaf  HoKUr 

No  104 — Bart  Icy  Book  Leaf  Holder.  A  simple, 
nickel-plated  device  to  insert  in  the  leaves  of 
any  book  and  hold  it  open  without  injuring 
the  leaves  or  binding.  Made  by  Joseph  Dana 
Bartley,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Bowl  Holder 

No  100 — Frambach  Bowl  Holder.  A  simple  steel 
frame  which  may  be  screwed  to  'he  table.  The 
frame  has  an  adjustable  clamp  with  a  thumb- 
screw bolt  which  holds  the  bowl  securely  in 
position,  thus  leaving  the  hands  free  for  beat- 
ing, stirring,  etc.  Made  by  Agnes  S.  Frambach, 
Itox  362.  Ridgewood,  X  J. 


Bread  Knife 

No  76 — Lightning  Bread  Knife.  A  well-made, 
durable,  good-cutting,  notched  bread  and  cake 
knife  of  high  grade  steel.  Made  by  Clark  & 
Parsons  Co,  Oakland,  Me. 

Brash  for  Benapping 

No  143 — Naparisa  Brush.  A  small,  easily  used 
device  for  renapping  cloth.  Consists  of  a 
handle  to  which  is  fastened  a  bent  steel  strop 
containing  arrow-pointed  pins,  so  arranged  as 
to  raise  the  nap  when  gently  pressed  and 
cradled  against  the  cloth.  Made  by  the  Nap- 
arisa Brush  Co,  105  Broad  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Butter  Churn 

No  110 — Turn-a-Minit  Churn.  A  sanitary  house- 
hold churn  for  making  butter,  whipping  cream, 
mayonnaise,  etc.  Consists  of  a  glass  jar  with 
cover,  and  a  porcelain  dasher  turned  by  cogged 
wheels.  Is  so  constructed  that  butter  can  be 
made  from  sweet  or  sour  cream  in  one  minute 
when  manipulated  and  used  as  directed.  Made 
by  the  Turn-a-Minit  Churn  Co,  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York  City. 

Cake  Tnrntr 

No  181 — Jewel  Cake  Turner.  A  perforated  stce! 
cake  turner  with  wire  handle  twisted  at  end 
to  assist  in  grasping.  The  perforations  make 
this  utensil  of  use  in  lifting  fried  articles, 
poached  eggs,  etc.  Made  by  the  Arcade  Mfg 
Co,  Frecport,  111. 

Can  Opener 

No  178 — Perfect  Can  Opener.  An  adjustable 
tin  can  opener  by  which  the  top  can  be  cut  off 
or  out  of  can.  May  be  used  on  round  or 
square  cans  of  any  ordinary  size.  A  device 
on  cutter  permits  removal  of  metal  bottle 
caps.  Made  by  the  Superior  Hardware  Mfg 
Co,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canvas  Couch  Hammock 

No  146 — Alamo  Junior  Hammock.  This  ham- 
mock is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
babies  and  small  children.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
canvas  cloth  and  has  four  sides  which  lace 
together  firmly.  On  the  bottom  rests  a  wooden 
frame  with  mattress  above.  The  ends  of  the 
hammock  are  canvas,  but  the  sides  which  lace 
to  the  ends  are  of  a  heavy  cotton  mesh  in  a 
firm  canvas  binding.  There  are.  however,  extra 
sides  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  hammock, 
which  may  be  hooked  up  into  place  inside  these 
open  meshed  sides  when  necessary  to  protect 
the  child  from  drafts.  It  is  designed  to  hang 
from  the  ceiling  of  porch  or  from  a  frame  if 
desired.  Made  by  the  Atlas  Belting  Co,  152 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Carpet  Sweepers 

No  122 — Roller  Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers.  These 
come  in  different  finishes  and  styles.  The 
wheels  are  roller  bearing  and  have  dust-proof 
washers,  which  require  no  oiling.  The  brush 
is  held  in  place  by  spring  pins  at  each  end  of 
the  sweeper,  thus  permitting  it  to  be  easily 
removed  and  cleaned,  and  the  dust  receptacle 
opens  with  a  spring.  Each  sweeper  has  a 
buffer  or  protector  securely  fastened  about  its 
nickel  frame  to  prevent  marring  of  furniture 
or  woodwork.  Made  by  National  Sweeper  Co, 
Newark,  N  J. 

No  182 — Bissetl's  New  Cyco  Ball  Bearing  Carpet 
Sweeper.  This  is  the  well-known  type  of  car- 
pet sweeper  with  a  revolving  brush  between 
two  cans,  which  catch  the  dirt  swept  up.  This 
sweeper  has  several  patented  features  such  as 
a  reversible  bail  spring  to  prevent  sweeper 
from  tipping;  dust-proof  axle  tubes,  etc.  The 
brush  is  self-adjusting  to  different  thicknesses 
of  carpet,  and  the  cotton  furniture  protector 
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is  fastened  on  sweeper  by  a  patented  device. 
Made  by  Bisscll  Carpet  Sweeper  Co,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Casseroles 

No  69 — Robinson  Clay  Casseroles.  These  are 
round  earthenware  casseroles  with  cover  and 
a  projecting  handle  on  one  side.  They  are 
unglazed  on  exterior,  finished  on  interior  with 
a  dark  brown  glare,  and  come  in  different 
sizes.  Made  by  Robinson  Clay  Products  Com- 
pany, Akron,  O. 

t?o  94 — Fulper  Stoneware  Casseroles  and  Petite 
Marmite.  These  are  earthenware  casseroles 
with  cover  and  one  handle  on  side  and  finished 
inside  with  a  fine  brown  glaze.  They  come 
in  different  sizes.  The  petite  marmite  is  the 
small  brown  marmite  pot  used  for  cooking  and 
serving  this  soup.  .Made  by  the  Fulper  Tot- 
tery Co,  Flcmington,  N  J. 

Cherry  Stoncr 

No  114 — Enterprise  Cherry  Stoncr.  A  device 
for  stoning  cherries  without  crushing  or  spoil- 
ing the  fruit.  The  cherries  are  fed  into  a  hop- 
per, cut  open  by  a  revolving  disk,  and  pass  on 
out  through  a  spout  into  any  receiving  dish. 
Made  by  the  Enterprise  Mfg  Co,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Christinas  Tree  Bolder 

No  67— Christmas  Tree  Holder.  Steel  frames 
of  different  sizes  with  adjusting  screw  for 
holding  tree  firmly  in  position.  Made  by 
Rhinelander  Refrigerator  Co,  Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Clock 

No  64 — Tattoo  Alarm  Clock.  A  small  nickel 
clock  with  alarm  which  rings  intermittently 
for  ten  minutes.  Made  by  the  New  Haven 
Clock  Co,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Clothes  Drier 

No  130 — Overhead  Kitchen  Clothes  Drier.  An 
indoor  clothes  drier,  made  of  wooden  bars 
attached  to  cross  pieces,  which  are  screwed 
to  ceiling.  A  simple  arrangement  of  pulleys 
makes  the  raising  and  lowering  of  bars  an  easy 
matter,  so  that  drier  can  he  fastened  securely 
out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Made  by  the 
O  K  Clothes  Drier  Co,  473  W  145th  Street. 
New  York  City. 

Clothes-Line  Tightener 

No  81 — Norton's  Gothesline  Tightener.  A  sim- 
ple, workable,  galvanized  iron  pulley  to  be 
used  on  an  endless  clothesline,  so  that  line 
can  be  tightened  at  any  time  without  remov- 
ing from  poles.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
line  being  removed  when  desired.  Made  by 
Mills  E.  Norton.  Winsted,  Ct. 

Coal  Stove  I. id 

No  63 — Wonder  Combustion  Lid.  An  iron  lid 
for  use  on  range  using  anthracite  coal.  So 
constructed  as  to  consume  the  gases,  thereby 
increasing  heat  and  saving  fuel.  This  is  an 
excellent  device  when  properly  used.  Made 
by  Standard  Utilities  Co,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Coffee  Mills 

No  3 — Enterprise  Coffee  Mill.  A  cast  iron  cof- 
fee grinder  designed  to  be  screwed  to  the 
table.  The  colfee  is  fed  into  a  hopper  and 
the  mill  turned  by  a  crank.  The  coffee  may 
be  ground  as  fine  or  coarse  as  desired  by  the 
simple  regulation  of  a  screw,  which  is  set  in 
the  shaft  leading  to  the  grinders.  Made  by 
The  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

No  53 — Canister  Coffee  Mill.  A  hand  coffee  mill 
designed  to  fasten  on  the  wall.  The  coffee  is 
placed  in  a  tightly  covered  tin  canister  which 


feeds  into  the  grinder.  This  grinder  turns  by 
a  crank  handle,  and  the  grinding  is  made  fine 
or  coarse,  as  desired,  by  a  thumb  screw  on  the 
back  of  the  mill.  Made  by  the  Wilmot  Castle 
Co,  610  St  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N  Y. 
No  ISO — Crystal  Coffee  Mill.  A  hand  coffee 
mill,  to  be  screwed  to  the  wall.  The  coffee  is 
ground  by  a  crank,  and  a  screw  permits  adjust- 
ment of  grinding.  The  hopper  is  of  glass,  with 
a  tightly  fitting  screw  top  and  the  coffee  grinds 
into  glass  holding  one  cupful.  Made  by  the 
Arcade  Mfg  Co,  Frecport,  111. 

No  4 — Nickel  Coffee  Percolator.  This  is  a 
nickeled  coffee  percolator  in  which  coffee  is 
made  by  an  automatic  circulating  process. 
Finely  ground  coffee  is  placed  in  the  glass 
globe  forming  the  top,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  sieve ;  water  in  the  reservoir  below.  Steam 
is  generated  in  the  small  Ixmom  of  this  reser- 
voir, and  forces  the  water  up  through  the 
central  tube  over  the  coffee  in  globe  to  filter 
down  through  the  coffee.  Coffee  pot  locks  on 
a  nickeled  frame  in  which  the  alcohol  lamp 
generating  the  heat  is  placed.  This  lamp  has 
a  metal  wick  packed  with  asbestos  in  which 
the  flame  is  regulated  by  a  thimble  valve.  This 
has  a  screw  cap  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
alcohol  when  not  in  use.  The  construction  of 
percolation  is  such  as  to  insure  quick  action 
which  can  be  regulated  at  will.  Made  by 
Manning,  Bowman  Co,  Meriden,  Ct. 

No  200— Electric  Coffee  Filter.  This  is  a  nickel- 
elated  co:Tre  percolator  in  which  boiling  water 
is  made  to  filter  through  the  ground  coffee  by 
an  automatic  circulating  process.  The  heat 
is  generated  in  an  electric  disk  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  urn.  The  water  is  placed  in 
the  urn  and  the  coffee  in  the  glass  cup  form- 
ing the  top.  The  electric  connection  is  made 
by  a  removable  plug  inserted  into  the  side  of 
the  base  of  the  coffee  pot,  which  carries  the 
cord  to  be  attached  to  any  convenient  electric 
lighting  fixture  by  a  screw  plug  at  the  other 
end.  The  construction  of  t lie  percolator  ad- 
mits of  rapid  heating  and  good  results.  Made 
by  the  American  Silver  Co,  Bristol,  Ct. 

No  201 — Empress  Coffee  Percolator.  A  nickel- 
plated  coffee  urn  having  a  glass  receptacle  for 
ground  coffee  with  metal  percolator  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber.  The  water  is  heated  by 
a  patented  asbestos  lamp,  constructed  for  the 
use  of  grain  or  wood  alcohol  only.  The  per- 
colator locks  into  the  nickel  urn,  and  has  two 
ebony  thumb  pieces  attached  by  which  to  lift 
it  from  the  frame  supporting  the  lamp  when 
desired.  The  cover  screws  on  to  the  top  so 
that  the  entire  coffee  pot  is  securely  fastened 
together,  and  may  be  lifted  and  handled  with- 
out danger  of  spilling  or  coming  apart.  Made 
by  the  New  York  Stamping  Co.  North  11th 
and  Berry  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Coffee  Pots 

No  102 — Arnold  Automatic  Steam  Coffee  Cooker. 
A  heavy  tin  coffee  pot  in  which  the  coffee 
cooks  by  steam.  The  coffee  pot  sets  in  an 
outer  jacket  having  a  false  bottom  which  per- 
mits the  producing  of  steam  with  compara- 
tively little  heat.  Cooking  in  this  way,  the 
coffee  can  stand  for  some  time  without  de- 
terioration. Made  by  the  Wilmot  Castle  Co. 
Rochester,  N  Y. 

No  l!>3 — Brown  Betty  Coffee  Pot.  A  rich  brown 
English  vitrified  stoneware  (called  I.angley 
ware)  coffee  not,  having  a  muslin  bag  strainer. 
The  pot  can  be  used  on  the  stove  with  safety, 
as  the  vitrified  ware  is  very  hard,  and  yet  is 
sufficiently  attractive  to  be  used  in  serving  the 
coffee.  Imported  by  Hugh  C.  Edmiston,  43 
W  4th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Cork  Fuller 

No  169— Universal  Lever  Cork  Extractor.  This  is 
a  device  by  which  a  bottle  cap  may  be  removed, 
wires  surrounding  cork  cut,  and  cork  pulled 
,  the  pushing  down  of  a  lever.    Made  by  the 
Jniversal  Metal  Specialty  Co.  131  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

Curtain  Bod 

No  82 — Snap 

brass  holders  to  be  attached  to  casing  by 
screws,  in  which  rod  holds  securely  when 
snapped  into  place.  Made  by  Blake  Signal  4 
Mfg  Co,  246  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Curtain  Rod  Holder.  Well-made 


No  37 — The  United  Darner.  A 

ring  or  hand,  around  which  the  stocking  foot 
is  held  by  a  wire  spring,  presenting  a  surface 
upon  which  the  sewing  machine  can  work- 
Made  by  United  Darning  Co,  45  W  34th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

No  127 — Dorcas  Darner.  A  nickel  band  with 
six  projecting  prongs,  on  which  stocking  is 
fastened.  There  are  also  six  adjustable  prongs 
to  hold  material  in  compact  roll  so  as  to  per- 
mit placing  of  article  under  sewing  machine 
foot  and  needle.  Made  by  the  Maynard  Mfg 
Co,  Chicago,  111. 

Dish  Drier 

No  55— The  Perfection  Drier.  A  dish  drainer 
which  has  wire  frame  set  in  a  galvanized  pan. 
Loops  of  wire  keep  the  dishes  erect,  so  that 
they  may  be  left  to  dry  by  themselves,  saving 
considerable  time.  Made  by  Perfection  Drier 
Co,  2849  N  New  Jersey  si,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Divided  Cooking 

No  144 — Hudson's  Divided  Skillets.  This  device 
consists  of  two  smooth,  highly  polished,  seam- 
less skillets,  fitted  and  locked  against  each 
other  so  that  the  two  utensils  form  one  in  the 
space  they  take  on  the  stove.  Thus  two  arti- 
cles may  be  cooked  over  one  stove  lid  at  the 
same  time,  or  each  skillet  used  as  one.  Made 
by  the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Iron  & 
Steel  Manufacturing  Co.  Burlington,  la. 

Dome  Perforated  Cover 

No  152 — A  round,  dome-shaped  cover  with  per- 
forations on  top.  It  is  designed  to  protect 
hot  fat  from  spluttering,  or  to  prevent  such 
foods  as  rice,  etc,  from  boiling  over  during 
cooking.  Made  by  Kitchen  Specialty  Mfg  Co, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Dutch  Oven 

No  84 — Cooper  Trivet  and  Dutch  Oven  Attach- 
ment. An  open  reflecting  oven,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  ordinary  open  fire  grate.  The 
trivet  will  hold  flatirons  or  a  saucepan,  and 
the  oven  has  a  rack  on  which  articles  can  be 

? laced.  The  rods  permit  adjustment  near  or 
ar  from  the  grate.  The  apparatus  is  well 
made  and  of  value  where  heat  from  grate  could 
be  utilized  for  cooking  purposes.  Made  by 
Phillips  &  Buttorff  Mfg  Co,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Electric  Irons 

No  7 — Excel  Electric  Iron.  This  is  a  three- 
pound  electric  flat  i run  designed  for  use  on 
any  ordinary  electric  lighting  circuit.  The 
ironing  surface  is  highly  polished,  and  the  iron 
is  proportioned  so  that  the  weight  comes  at 
this  point.  The  electric  connection  is  made  by 
two  porcelain  protected  plugs  which  push  over 
iron  studs  projecting  from  hack  of  iron.  These 
plugs  arc  attached  to  the  cord  which  carries 
the  current,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is 
screw  plug  for  attachment  to  fixture.  Made 
by  the  Excel  Electric  Heating  Co.  New  York 
City. 


No  132 — Standard  Hot  Point  Irons.  Electric 
flatirons  to  be  used  on  any  ordinary  electric 
lighting  fixture.  These  are  irons  of  simple 
construction,  made  of  cast  iron,  nickel-plated, 
and  have  attached  wooden  handles.  At  the 
back  of  the  iron  is  a  protected  switch  plug  by 
which  connection  is  made  with  the  electric 
circuit.  The  heat  is  controlled  by  removing 
or  replacing  the  plug,  which  is  so  jacketed  as 
to  afford  complete  protection  from  points  of 
contact.  Made  by  the  Pacific  Electric  Heating 
Co,  Ontario,  Cal. 

No  133 — Simplex  Electric  Flati  rons.  Electric 
flatirons  to  be  used  on  any  ordinary  electric 
lighting  fixture.  These  have  polished  cast  iron 
bottoms  and  nickel  tops  carrying  wood  handles. 
The  electric  connection  is  made  at  the  back  of 
the  iron  by  means  of  a  porcelain  plug  attached 
to  the  cord  which  carries  the  current  from  any 
available  electric  light.  The  heat  is  controlled 
by  removing  or  replacing  plug.  Made  by  the 
Simplex  Electric  Heating  Co,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

No  134 — General  Electric  Flatirons.  These  flat- 
irons  are  designed  to  be  used  on  any  ordinary 
electric  lighting  fixture.  They  come  in  differ- 
ent weights  and  finish.  The  electric  connec- 
tion is  made  at  the  back  of  the  iron  by  a 
composition  plug  attached  to  the  cord  which 
carries  the  current.  On  some  of  these  plugs 
are  snap  switches  by  which  the  current  may 
be  turned  off  and  on  without  detaching  plug. 
Made  by  the  General  Electric  Co,  Schenectady. 

Electric  tight  Saver 

No  5C — Dim-a-lite.  A  device  to  be  screwed 
in  socket  and  incandescent  light  attached.  By 
pulling  the  attached  strings  light  and  power 
can.be  reduced.  Made  by  Di  e-lite  Mfg  Co, 
4901  Stenton  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Electric  Bang* 

No  59 — Simplex  Electric  Range  and  Equipment. 
A  well-equipped,  compact  electric  range,  having 
an  oven,  broiler,  and  four  stoves  or  disks.  The 
oven,  broiler,  and  disks  are  each  connected  with 
a  single  switch  controlling  three  temperatures, 
low,  high,  and  full.  The  oven  has  two  heating 
places  or  radiators,  one  above,  the  other  be- 
low, and  two  removable  shelves.  The  range 
is  attached  to  the  lighting  circuit,  thus  heats 
quickly  and  economically,  without  loss  of  cur- 
rent. The  equipment  consists  of  a  nickeled 
tea  kettle,  one  saucepan,  one  double  boiler,  and 
a  blazer,  but  the  usual  cooking  utensils  can  be 
used  on  the  stove  when  desired.  Made  by 
the  Simplex  Electric  Heating  Co,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Eloctrlc  Toaster 

No  170—  The  M-V-W  Electric  Toaster.  A  small 
stove  with  nickeled  top,  underneath  which  are 
the  heating  coils.  Beneath  these  coils  is  a 
sliding  aluminum  trap  used  for  the  making  of 
toast  while  the  tea,  coffee,  or  other  material  is 
cooking  above.  The  stove  is  designed  for  use 
on  any  convenient  electric  light  fixture,  and  the 
heat  may  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  plug  con- 
nection. Made  by  the  M-V-W  Electric  Mfg 
Co,  Reed  City,  Mich. 

Fir  el  era  Cookers 

No  24 — Caloric  Firelcss  Cooker.  An  oblong 
cooking  cabinet,  made  of  hard  wood  with 
hinged  wooden  cover.  The  Ik>x  is  on  casters 
and  has  three  compartments  containing  fitted 
aluminum  utensils  of  different  sizes.  Each 
compartment  is  fitted  with  an  undivided  in- 
sulated cover  attached  to  the  lid,  and  the 
entire  cooker  is  lined  with  metal.  The  cooker 
is  equipped  with  patented  disk  radiators  to 
give  added  heat  when  desired.  Made  by  the 
Caloric  Co,  Janesvillc,  Wis. 
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No  54 — Fibrex' Cooker.  This  is  a  cooker  of  one 
compartment,  the  outside  case  of  which  is 
made  of  indurated  fiber.  Within  this  one  com- 
partment is  a  cylindrical  aluminum  vessel  on 
which  the  cover  locks  by  hinged  hasps.  An 
inner,  uncovered  vessel  fits  in  this  when  de- 
sired. The  material  of  which  cooker  is  con- 
structed makes  it  light,  easily  handled,  and 
cleaned.  Made  by  Charles  D.  Brown  &  Co,  49 
federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

No  88— Chatham  Fircless  Cooker.  A  cooking 
cabinet  made  of  hardwood  with  hinged  wooden 
cover.  The  box  is  on  casters,  and  has  three 
compartments  containing  fitted  aluminum-cov- 
ered kettles.  This  cooker  has  iron  plates  giv- 
ing extra  heat  when  desired.  Made  by  the 
Manson  Campbell  Co,  Detroit,  Mich. 

No  89 — Hygienic  Fircless  Cooker.  An  alumi- 
num-finished, galvanized  iron  box  having  an 
inner  shell  into  which  is  fitted  a  round  alumi- 
num kettle  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover.  The 
covt'T  telescopes  over  the  cooking  utensil,  ex- 
tending to  the  bottom  of  the  cooker.  Made 
by  the  Stephens  Mfg  Co,  150  Ellicott  Street, 
Buffalo,  X  Y. 

No  124 — The  Vac-Jac  Fircless  Cooker.  A  fire- 
less  cooker  made  cf  two  metal  cylinders  with 
air  space  between.  There  is  an  inner  and  an 
outer  cover,  each  insulated,  and  the  outer 
fastens  sreurely  with  spring  clamps  when 
cooker  is  filled.  The  cooker  contains  several 
different- sized  covered  aluminum  utensils,  and 
soapstones  with  holder  for  baking,  or  additional 
beat  when  desired.  Made  by  the  Vacuum  In- 
sulating Co,  1641  to  1047  Carroll  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

No  150 — Rapid  Fireless  Cooker.  A  cooking  cal>- 
inet  made  with  wood  frame,  metal  covered, 
with  hinged  wooden  frame  ton  also  metal 
covered,  both  box  and  cover  finished  like  oil- 
cloth. The  box  is  on  casters,  and  the  com- 
partments contain  fitted  aluminum-covered 
utensils.  The  cooker  has  radiating  plates  for 
use  when  desired  and  a  rack  for  the  holding 
of  pies  and  cakes.  The  compartments  have 
extra  insulated,  partially  telescoping  covers  to 
assist  in  the  retention  of  the  heat.  Made  by 
the  Wm  Campbell  Co,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Flat  Iron  Cleaner 

Xo  202 — Ideal  Flatiron  Cleaner.  This  is  a  square 
block  composed  of  layers  of  a  paper  composi- 
tion heavily  coated  with  beeswax  on  which 
the  heated  iron  is  cleaned  and  waxed.  It  is 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  re- 
moving of  the  various  layers  when  the  wax  is 
exhausted.  Made  by  the  Bodinc  Roofing  Co, 
Mansfield,  O. 

Floor  Mop 

No  179 — A  dry  mop  to  be  used  on  walls,  hard- 
wood floors,  windows,  etc.  This  is  made  of 
strings  of  cotton  material  securely  fastened 
in  a  wooden  head  to  which  a  long  handle  is 
attached.  Made  by  Young  &  Cobb,  Auburn, 
Me. 

Flour  Sifters 

No  77— The  Shaker  Sifter.  This  flour  sifter  is 
held  in  one  hand  and  shaken  back  and  forth. 
Contents  are  sifted  into  right  place  and  not 
over  the  table,  as  the  shaking  does  not  need 
to  be  vigorous.  Made  by  Republic  Metalware 
Co,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

No  105 — Victor  Flour  Sifter.  A  well-made 
heavy  tin  scoop  with  a  spherical-shaped  sieve, 
which  has  three  scraping  wires  attached  to  a 
revolving  handle.  Made  by  the  National  Mfg 
Co,  Worcester,  Mass. 

No  165 — Gaduc  Dustless  Flour  Sifter.  A  gal- 
vanized iron  flour  receptacle  having  a  capacity 
of  twenty-five  or  fifty  pounds.    The  can  stands 


on  three  strong  legs  and  has  a  sifting  arrange- 
ment connecting  with  crank  which  conies 
through  the  cover  of  the  flour  receptacle.  At- 
tached by  spring  clasps  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  a  good-sized  basin  into  which  flour 
sifts  when  crank  is  turned.  Meanwhile  the 
closely  fitting  basin  and  cover  protect  the 
flour  from  entrance  of  dust  or  foreign  matter. 
Made  by  the  S.  II.  Vilas  Mfg  Co,  52  College 
Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Flower  Boxes 

No  61 — Self-Watering  Flower  Boxes.  Well- 
made,  self-irrigating,  tin  window  and  porch 
boxes.  Made  by  Illinois  Heater  &  Mfg  Co, 
35  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Folding  Tables 

No  109— Lightweight  Peerless  Folding  Tables. 
These  tables  come  in  different  finishes,  shapes, 
and  sizes.  The  flat  legs  are  hinged  to  the 
underside  of  table  top  with  steel  pins,  held  in 
place  by  a  locking  knee  joint.  This  braces  the 
tables  firmly,  and  when  folded  the  legs  do  not 
project  beyond  edges  of  tables.  The  round  din- 
ing room  talilc  with  natural  wood  finish  stands 
firm  and  solid,  yet  can  be  folded  so  as  to  go 
into  a  four-inch  space  in  thickness.    Made  by 

the  Carrom-Archarena  Co,  Ludington,  Mich. 

i 

Food  Choppers 

No  9— Enterprise  Food  Chopper.  A  food  chopper 
designed  for  the  cutting  of  various  food  mate- 
rials, both  fine  and  coarse.  The'  chopper 
screws  on  to  the  table,  and  consists  of  a  gal- 
vanized iron  body  in  which  fits  a  feed  screw 
to  the  end  of  whi"h  a  handle  attaches.  Four 
knives  for  various  kinds  of  cutting  come  with 
each  chopper.  These  are  adjusted  by  a  thumb 
screw  to  the  end  of  feed  screw,  and  these  cut 
and  not  grind.  Made  by  the  Enterprise  Mfg 
Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Xo  30 — Gem  Food  Chopper.  A  food  chopper 
in  which  the  feed  screw  fits  into  a  galvanized 
iron  cylinder  and  turns  by  a  crank  attached  to 
one  end.  The  end  of  the  cylinder  has  openings 
against  which  different  knives  are  adjusted 
with  a  screw.  This  permits  chopping  or  grind- 
ing as  desired.  The  device  screws  on  to  the 
table.  Made  by  Sargent  &  Co,  94  Center 
Street,  New  York  City. 

No  95 — Steinfeld  Food  Chopper.  A  two-part 
chopper  having  an  adjustable  cutter  fastened 
to  the  body  of  the  machine  with  a  screw  clamp. 
This  clamp  may  be  loosened  or  tightened  so 
as  to  cut  or  grind  coarse  or  fine  as  desired. 
Simple  to  adjust  and  clean.  Made  by  Steinfeld 
Brothers,  520  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Fruit  Jar  Holder 

No  138 — Johnson's  Fruit  Jar  Holder.  This  is  a 
galvanized  wire  frame  designed  to  hold  glass 
jars  from  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  when  can- 
ning fruit.  The  frame  has  a  handle  by  which 
the  jars  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  hot 
water.  Made  by  the  C.  W.  Novelty  Co,  Wall- 
ingford,  Ct. 

Fruit  Jar  Opener 

No  173 — Fruit  Jar  Onener.  This  fruit  jar 
opener  is  a  simple,  practical  device  for  re- 
moving the  tops  from  filled  sealed  glass  fruit 
jars.  It  consists  of  a  nickeled  steel  band  hav- 
ing a  chisel  point,  so  arranged  in  connection 
with  a  thumb  screw  that  two  or  three  turns 
of  the  latter  loosens  the  cover  without  cracking 
or  breaking  jar.  Made  by  M.  C.  Dearing,  lo 
Fernwood  Avenue,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Fruit  and  Jelly  Strainer 

No  65 — Fruit  Strainer.  A  bowl  strainer  made  of 
heavy  wire,  with  handle  and  catches  at  .side 
to  hang  it  on  bowl.  A  heavy  tin  masher  comes 
with  the  strainer  to  mash  fruits,  etc,  through 
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the  meshes.  Made  by  the  National  Mfg  Co, 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canner 

No  166- — Mudge  Patent  Canner  and  Sterilizer. 
This  is  an  apparatus  designed  for  the  econom- 
ical preserving  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc,  but 
which  may  be  used  for  cooking  or  sterilizing 
many  things.  It  consists  of  a  base  which  holds 
the  water,  and  on  which  are  the  cylinders  for 
the  jars,  one  for  each  jar.  These  fasten  down 
over  the  disks  so  that  the  cooking  is  done  by 
steam,  thereby  preserving  color  and  flavor  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  arrangement  is  de- 
signed for  ordinary  canning  or  for  using  small 
quantities  of  fruit  or  vegetables  left  over  at 
any  time.  Made  by  the  John  L.  Gaumer  Co. 
22d  and  Wood  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pruit  Presses 

No  137 — Enterprise  Fruit  and  Jelly  Press.  A 
machine  in  which  fruit  is  chopped  and  pressed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  a  food  chopper,  except 
that  in  the  cylinder  there  is  a  slot  covered 
with  a  sieve  through  which  the  juice  runs  to 
any  dish  below.  The  work  is  done  with  ease 
and  celerity.  Made  by  the  Enterprise  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  6 — Economy  Colander.  This  consists  of  a 
round  'utensil  having  a  rounding  perforated 
bottom.  In  this  is  fastened  a  revolving  metal 
masher  which  turns  against  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  dish.  The  handle  of  the  utensil  fas- 
tens into  a  strong  steel  frame  which  clamps 
with  a  patent  device  to  the  edge  of  the  table. 
The  food  is  put  in  dish  and  pressed  through 
perforations  by  turning  the  handle.  The  de- 
vice may  be  readily  taken  apart  for  washing. 
Made  by  the  Utility  Sales  Co,  Davenport,  la. 

Garbage  Palls 

No  32 — Witt's  Corrugated  Pails.  For  ashes,  gar- 
bage, etc ;  the  body  of  these  cans  is  one  piece, 
of  corrugated  steel.  Heavy  steel  bands  around 
top  and  bottom  add  greatly  to  its  strength  and 
durability.  The  lids  fit  on  outside  the  top. 
Made  by  the  Witt  Cornice  Co,  Cincinnati,  0. 

No  128 — Stephenson  Underground  Garbage  Re- 
ceiver. This  is  a  cast  iron  cylinder  to  be  placi  d 
in  the  ground  with  its  top  level  with  surface, 
and  designed  to  hold  a  galvanized  iron  garbage 
pail.  The  pail  rests  on  three  prongs  at  bottom 
of  receiver,  thus  permitting  any  drainage  to 
pass  into  ground.  There  arc  two  covers,  one 
opened  by  foot  pressure,  or  lifted  by  hand,  when 
garbage  is  emptied  into  can  ;  the  other  lifted  so 
as  to  permit  removal  and  emptying  of  pail. 
Both  arc  iron  and  hinged.  The  air  space  be- 
tween cylinder  and  pail,  with  complete  protec- 
tion, prevents  freezing,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  flies  or  animals.  Made  by  C.  H.  Stephen- 
son. 27  Farrar  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

No  198 — F.-Z  Garbage  Pail.  A  galvanized  iron 
pail  set  into  an  iron  skeleton  frame,  firmly 
braced  at  the  wide  base,  which  flares  to  pre- 
vent upsetting.  The  frame  has  a  cover  to 
which  is  attached  a  simple  device  by  which 
cover  may  be  lifted  with  foot  pressure,  thus 
allowing  the  use  of  both  hands  in  emptying 
dish  or  pan,  or  lifting  out  pail.  The  pail  is 
free  in  the  frame,  and  may  be  removed  easily 
for  cleaning  or  emptying.  Made  by  the  Am- 
berson  Mfg  Co,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Gas  Appliance* 

No  10 — Dean  Heat  Distributor.  This  is  a  solid 
iron  gas  stove  top  made  in  sections  of  two 
lids.  each.  It  is  designed  to  save  gas  by  mak- 
ing one  burner  do  the  work  of  two,  and  gives 
actual  boiling  and  simmering  surfaces,  as  well 
as  a  place  where  food  can  be  kept  warm.  The 
flat  top  fits  over  the  burners,  and  the  flue  heat 
distributors    catch    and    distribute    the  heat 


under  the  entire  top.  Made  by  the  Dean  Heat 
Distributor  Co,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

No  140 — Economic  Top.  A  solid  iron  top  made 
to  fit  over  the  entire  top  of  the  ordinary  open 
gas  stove.  There  are  four  lids  and  a  damper 
in  the  back  for  creating  draft.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  heat  to  be  distributed  as>  in  the 
ordinary  coal  stove,  so  that  slow  cooking  may 
be  accomplished  and  dishes  kept  warm  after 
cooking  is  done  with  less  expenditure  of  gas. 
Made  by  the  Gas  Stove  Improvement  Co,  238 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gae  Lighter 

No  107— Safety  Gas  Lighter.  This  is  operated 
by  turning  on  the  gas.  placing  the  lighter  over 
the  burner  and  pressing  down  on  the  handle 
quickly.  The  spark  is  produced  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old-fashioned  flint,  and  the  device 
is  simply  and  easily  manipulated.  An  inverted 
cone  prevents  gas  from  burning  hand  or  fin- 
gers. Made  by  the  Safety  Gas  Lighter  Co 
26  Wingate  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Gaa  Oven 

No  61— Economy  Oven.  This  is  a  round,  light, 
polished  steel  oven  with  two  thin  steel  plates, 
one  having  legs  to  raise  it  above  burner,  dc 
signed  for  use  on  the  burner  of  any  gas  or 
oil  stove.  A  useful  article.  Made  by  the 
Lasher  Mfg  Co,  Davenport,  la. 

Gas  Banre 

No  11 — Kalamazoo  Gas  Range.  This  range  has 
oven  and  broiler  at  one  side  and  six  burners 
on  top.  A  heat  indicator  on  the  oven  door. 
Made  by  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

No  31 — Garland  Gas  Range.  This  compact  gas 
range  stands  on  four  feet,  raising  it  from  the 
floor  some  six  inches.  It  is  fitted  with  two 
ovens,  one  above  on  the  level  of  the  head,  this 
having  the  broiler  attachment.  The  other  oven 
is  below  the  top.  Top  and  ovens  are  fitted 
with  good  adjustable  burners.  Made  by  the 
Michigan  Stove  Co,  Chicago,  111. 

Gaa  Toaster 

No  25 — The  Vulcan  Toaster.  This  is  designed 
to  use  on  a  gas  stove,  and  consists  of  a  flat 
piece  of  sheet  iron,  which  rests  on  the  stove. 
The  toaster  is  made  double,  having  an  inner 
perforated  cone  within  a  square  perforated  heat 
radiator.  This  inner  cone,  being  directly  over 
the  flame,  becomes  red  hot,  and  toasting  is  done 
with  rapidity.  Made  by  Win  Crane  Co,  16 
W  32d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Griddle 

No  60— Vulcan  Cake  Griddle.  A  griddle  dc 
signed  for  use  on  a  gas  stove.  The  griddle  is 
round,  having  a  sheet  iron  side  and  steel  top 
which  is  eleven  and  one-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Underneath  this  top  is  a  perforated  in 
verted  cone  which  distributes  the  gas  evenly 
over  the  entire  cooking  top.  Made  by  the 
W.  M.  Crane  Co,  lfl  West  32d  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Helping  Hand 

No  172— The  Helping  Hand.  This  is  a  four- 
finger  lifter,  made  of  heavy  steel  wire  and 
operated  as  a  pair  of  tongs.  The  fingers  are 
so  constructed  as  to  lift  as  small  articles  as 
eggs  or  as  large  as  plates,  opening  or  closing 
to  a  wide  or  small  circumference.  Its  helpful 
uses  in  the  kitchen  arc  many.  Made  by 
William  H.  Terry,  100  Garden  Street.  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Hem  Gage 

No  154 — Springer  Hem  Gage.  A  device  foi 
marking  hems,  bias   folds,   tucks,   etc.     It  is- 
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especially  devised  to  make  possible  the  hang- 
ing of  skirts  on  one's  own  person.  Made  by 
the  Springer  Hem  Gage  Co,  220  Post  Street, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Hot  Van  lOfter 

No  79-^— A  galvanized  iron  pincher  with  jaws,  to 
use  in  removing  hot  pans  from  oven  or  stove. 
Made  by  the  Corrugated  Metal  Mfg  Co.  Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Hot  Water  Bottles 

No  12— Walpole  Seamless  Hot  Water  Bottle.  A 
flexible,  soft,  yet  durable  rubber  water  bottle 
made  in  one  piece,  so  there  arc  no  seams  to 
pull  apart  ana  cause  leakage.  Made  by  the 
Walpole  Rubber  Works,  Walpole,  Mass. 

No  36— •'  Patty  Peace  Comfort."  This  is  a  hot 
water  bottle  made  like  a  doll,  entirely  con- 
structed of  rubber.  The  cover  consists  of  a 
pink  flannel  dress  and  hood,  thus  not  only 
protecting  the  user  from  undue  heat,  but  mak- 
ing it  attractive  to  little  children.  The  bottle 
has  a  combination  stopper  so  that  it  may  be 
filled  with  either  air  or  water.  Made  by  Mis- 
tress Patty  Comfort,  Andover,  Mass. 

Ica  Chipper 

No  26— Little  Giant  Ice  Chipping  Machine.  A 
galvanized  iron  machine  which  may  be  fas- 
tened to  a  bench  or  the  floor.  The  ice  is  fed 
in  chunks  into  a  large  hopper  and  chopped  by 
the  action  of  toothed  knives  when  turned  by 
a  crank.  Made  by  the  Davenport  Ice  Chipping 
Machine  Co,  Davenport,  la. 

Ice  Cream  Freezer* 

No  44 — Lightning  Freezer.  The  gearing  is 
closely  covered,  which  keeps  the  cogs  free  from 
salt  and  ice,  insuring  easy  turning  and  no 
danger  of  pinched  fingers.  The  dasher  is  so 
made  as  to  keep  all  the  mixture  to  be  frozen 
stirred  in,  permitting  no  forming  of  a  layer 
of  frozen  material  on  side  of  cylinder.  Made 
by  North  Bros  Mfg  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  71 — Alaska  Freezer.  A  well-made  freezer 
with  a  split  spoon  dasher,  protected  machinery, 
and  a  wooden  pait  which  has  been  treated  with 
a  preparation  to  make  it  waterproof.  The 
freezer  has  a  holder  which  admits  of  its  being 
securely  fastened  while  in  operation.  Made  by 
the  Alaska  Freezer  Co,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

No  171 — Automatic  Ice  Cream  Freezer.  An  ice 
cream  freezer  designed  for  freezing  creams, 
sherbets,  water  ices,  etc,  without  the  usual  ro- 
tary movement  of  a  dasher.  The  ice  is  kept 
from  direct  contact  with  the  cream  receptacle, 
hence  the  freezing,  being  done  evenly  with 
brine,  results  in  a  smooth  cream  free  from 
crystals.  Made  by  T reman,  King  &  Co,  Ithaca, 
N  Y. 

No  14 — White  Mountain  Freezer.  The  can  of 
this  freezer  is  made  of  heavy  block  tin,  and 
the  wooden  outside  tub  of  pine.  The  dasher 
is  double,  an  outside  metal  frame  carrying  the 
wooden  wings  which  scrape  the  cream  from 
side  of  can  during  the  freezing  process.  The 
inner  shaft,  with  its  small  metal  beaters,  sits 
in  this  outer,  so  that  the  cogwheels  turn  outer 
frame  from  right  to  left  while  inner  turns  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  produces  an 
effective  triple  motion.  Made  by  the  W'hite 
Mountain  Freezer  Co,  Nashua,  N  H. 

Ice  Shaver 

No  41 — Little  Gem  Shaver.  A  small  metal  plane 
for  shaving  ice  for  cold  drinks  and  the  sick 
room.  Made  by  North  Bros  .Mfg  Co.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Iron  Heater 

No  119 — Vulcan  Square  Iron  Hi. iter.  A  flat, 
iron  plate  with  polished  -nrt'aee  made  to  hold 


four  ordinary-sized  flatirons.  To  be  used  on 
gas  or  coal  stove  for  heating  flat  irons,  as  a 
griddle  or  as  a  hot  plate.  Made  by  Wm  M. 
Crane  Co.  16  W  32d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Jelly  Bag  Strainer 

No  177 — Ideal  Jelly  Bag  Holder  and  Strainer. 
This  consists  of  a  steel  collar  having  four 
supporting  legs  which  flare  and  support  the 
weight  or  fold  un  when  holder  is  put  away.  A 
coarse  muslin  jelly  bag  is  hung  on  the  collar 
by  small  steel  hooks  in  which  the  fruit  is 
placed  to  drain.  The  bag  being  conical,  the 
fruit  is  pressed  by  its  own  weight  without 
squeezing.  A  simple,  easily  manipulated  and 
cleaned  device.  Made  by  Mrs  Car!  Crisand,  2 
Charlotte  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jelly  Cooker 

No  03 — Grandma's  Jelly  Cooker.  A  hlue-and- 
white  enamel  kettle  having  two  enamel  sup- 
ports at  the  sides  to  hold  a  wire  jelly  strainer 
which  can  be  let  down  into  the  kettle  with 
fruit  inside  to  cook,  then  lifted  to  drain  with- 
out removing  from  kettle.  Or  the  fruit  can 
be  cooked  in  another  kettle  and  put  in  cheese- 
cloth to  drain  so  that  it  may  be  squeezed  if 
desired.  Made  by  Hughes  &  Co,  2138  Cornell 
Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kitchen  Elevator 

No  164 — Imperial  Kitchen  F.lcvator.  This  device 
consists  of  a  cabinet  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, two  ventilated.  The  third  to  be 
used  as  a  refrigerator  is  lined  throughout  with 
white  painted  metal,  and  having  drip  pan  for 
ice.  The  elevator  is  designed  to  run  between 
cellar  and  kitchen,  the  top  coming  flush  with 
the  kitchen  floor  in  order  to  avoid  the  run- 
ning up  and  down  stairs  with  articles  of  food 
which  must  be  stored  in  cellar.  An  arrange- 
ment of  springs  and  weights  in  connection 
with  a  floor  push  button  makes  the  running 
of  loaded  cabinet  an  easy  matter.  It  comes 
with  complete  installment  of  framework,  etc. 
Made  by  the  Imperial  Kitchen  Elevator  Works, 
Canton,  Pa. 

Xnlfe  Grinders 

No  34 — Pyko  Knife  Sharpener.  Knife  sharpener 
having  a  corundum  wheel  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  machine  may  be  clamped  to 
table  or  bench,  and  is  operated  by  a  crank- 
handle.  The  wheel  is  driven  by  uncovered 
gears  and  chains.  Made  by  the  Pike  Mfg  Co, 
Pike.  N  H. 

No  191 — Pyko  Peerless  Junior  Hand  Grinder. 
This  sharpener  and  polisher  is  designed  for 
general  home  use.  It  consists  of  a  cast  iron 
frame  with  screw  clamp  for  attaching  device 
to  any  table.  The  carborundum  wheel  is  driven 
by  gears  entirely  covered  in  a  cast  iron  case 
which  forms  the  frame  of  the  machine.  The 
gearing  is  powerful,  but  practically  noiseless, 
and  the  machine  has  both  sharpening  and 
polishing  wheels.  Made  by  the  Pike  Mfg  Co, 
Pike.  N  H. 

No  192— Firefly  Grinder.  This  is  a  grinder  de- 
signed for  small  edged  tools,  such  as  are 
used  about  the  home.  It  consists  of  a  cast  iron 
frame  with  screw  clamp  for  attaching  machine 
to  any  bench  or  table.  The  emery  wheel 
(made  of  carborundum)  is  driven  by  a  geared 
wheel,  thvis  producing  considerable  power  with 
ease  of  operation.  Made  by  the  Luther  Grinder 
Mfg  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Knife  Sharpener 

No  66 — Kantbreak  Knife  Hone.  A  knife  sharp- 
ener made  in  form  of  ordinary  steel,  composed 
of  hard  cutting  material  molded  on  steel 
spindle.  Good  kitchen  utensil.  Made  by  the 
Pike  Mfg  Co.  Pike,  N  H. 
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No  40 — "  Saxonia "  Lamp.  This  is  an  incan- 
descent kerosene  oil  lamp  burner.  Gas 
is  made  directly  off  the  top  of  the  wick  and 
burned  on  the  inside  of  the  mantle ;  similar 
in  looks  to  the  gas  mantle.  It  lights  on  the 
wick  and  when  turned  up  expands  on  the 
mantle  into  a  strong  white  light.  Made  by 
U  S  Automatic  Lighting  Co,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Laundry  Iron* 

No  2 — Asbestos  Sad  Iron.,  This  consists  of  a 
cast  iron  body  having  a  polished  nickeled 
ironing  surface.  The  upper  part  of  iron 
is  finished  with  aluminum  pajnt,  and  sets  into 
an  asbestos  lined  nickeled  frame.  This  frame 
carries  a  wooden  handle  supported  by  a  nick- 
eled one,  which  lifts  from  the  top  of  the  iron, 
allowing  air  to  pass  underneath  it.  The  frame 
locks  over  the  body  of  the  iron  and  fastens 
in  place  by  a  patent  clamp  device.  Made  by 
the  Dover  Mfg  Co,  Canal  Dover,  O. 

Is'o  00 — O  K  Laundry  Iron.  A  flatiron  having 
three  nickel-plated  working  surfaces,  two  for 
ironing  and  one  for  polishing.  The  iron  core 
after  heating  is  slipped  into  the  iron  and  the 
handle  is  arranged  with  a  thumb  latch  so  as  to 
catch  and  fasten  this  in  place.  This  catch 
enables  the  iron  to  be  turned  at  will.  Made  by 
the  Fair  Mfg  Co,  Racine,  Wis. 

No  91 — Harper  Sad  Iron.  A  nickel-plated  flat- 
iron  with  asbestos  insulation  at  top  of  iron  and 
a  removable  wooden  handle.  The  heat  is  re- 
tained where  wanted ;  the  handle  keeps  cool 
and  can  be  used  for  two  irons,  one  heating 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  Made  by  the  Chi- 
cago Hardware  Foundry  Co,  North  Chicago. 
III. 

Leaf  Hinge 

No  85 — Gamble  Leaf  Hinge.  Consists  of  strips 
of  stitched,  gummed  cambric  of  convenient 
size  and  width  for  holding  leaves  of  music, 
manuscript,  etc.  securely  in  place,  yet  permit- 
ting them  to  lie  flat  when  open.  Made  by 
Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co,  2303  Willard 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IIL 

Lemon  Juice  Extractor 

No  125 — Easley's  Glass  Lemon  Juice  Extrac- 
tors. These  are  of  three  kinds,  two  being 
small  glass  saucers  with  ridged  edges  against 
which  the  lemon  or  orange  is  pressed.  These 
have  slots  in  saucers  through  which  juice 
passes  into  cup  upon  which  they  are  placed. 
One  has  plain  sharp  ridges  alone,  the  other 
diamond-shaped  points  between  each  ridge. 
The  third  has  a  larger  saucer  with  handle  and 
without  slots,  as  it  is  designed  to  hold  the  ex- 
tracted juice  in  place  of  its  running  out  into 
another  receptacle.  Made  by  F.aslcy  Mfg  Co, 
105  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

x.id  Baok 

No  73 — A  Lid  Rack.  A  simple,  practical 
rack  to  be  screwed  to  the  wall,  in  which  tin 
lids  of  various  sizes  mav  be  held  by  the  wire- 
holders.  Made  by  Roth' Brothers,  119  E  24h 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Mangle* 

p^'o  15 — Domestic  Mangle.  A  cold  mangle  in 
which  the  ironing  is  done  by  pressure  without 
heat.  The  two  hard  wooden  rollers  are 
pressed  together  by  a  heavy  iron  spring,  which 
is  tightened  or  released  by  a  hand  screw.  The 
mangle  is  turned  by  a  wheel  with  a  wooden 
handle.  Made  by  the  Domestic  Mfg  Co, 
Racine,  Wis. 

No  27 — Simplex  Mangle.  This  machine  con- 
sists of  a  padded  roller  which  revolves  against 
a  hollow  polished  iron,  holding  a  gas  burner 
to  supply  the  required  heat  for  ironing.  The 


heat  may  be  supplied  by  gas  or  gasoline.  The 
mangle  is  turned  by  a  cogged  wneel  having  a 
wooden  handle,  and  has  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment for  different  thicknesses  of  goods.  Made 
by  the  American  Ironing  Machine  Co,  Chicago, 

No  113— Home  Ironing  Machine.  A  hot-roll 
hand  power  mangle,  the  wooden  roller  of  which 
is  padded  with  felt  and  covered  with  muslin. 
This  revolves  against  a  plate  heated  by  gas, 
and  has  an  adjustment  at  one  side  for  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  pressure  as  required  by  the 
ironing.  Made  by  the  Steel  Roll  Machine  Co, 
254  .Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Meat  Juice  Extractor 

No  115 — Enterprise  Meat  Juice  Extractor.  A 
meat  chopper  so  arranged  as  to  chop  the  meat 
any  desired  fineness,  at  the  same  time  pressing 
the  juice  from  the  fiber.  The  juice  passes 
through  a  sieved  slot  at  bottom  of  chopper 
while  meat  passes  on  through  end  of  cylinder. 
To  be  used  for  the  making  of  beef  juice,  beef 
tea.  and  articles  of  this  character.  Made  by 
the  Enterprise  Mfg  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milk  Boiler 

No  35 — Rahm-Rcymershoffer  Patent  Boiler.  This 
is  an  enameled,  uncovered  utensil  io  which  is 
a  circulating  device.  This  consists  of  an  extra 
round  piece  fitting  into  but  lifting  from  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  From  this  extra  bottom 
leads  a  tube  bent  over  at  the  top.  The  milk 
passes  down  between  the  two  bottoms  and  is 
forced  up  through  the  tube,  thus  kept  con- 
tinually in  motion.  This  prevents  burning. 
Made  by  Philip  Rahm  &  Co,  New  Orleans,  1a. 

Milk  Sterilizer 

No  96— Arnold  Sterilizer.  A  tin  receptacle 
holding  eight  bottles  in  a  rack,  which  is 
placed  in  a  chamber  having  a  cover  and  tele 
scope  hood.  The  steam  generated  in  the  basin 
below  enters  this  chamber  through  tubes,  and 
the  milk  may  be  sterilized  or  pasteurized  as 
desired.  The  construction  of  the  lower  basin 
permits  continued  production  of  steam  at  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  heat.  Made  by 
the  Wilmot  Castle  Co,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

Mop  Wringer 

No  62 — White  Mop  Wringer.  A  compression 
wringer  which  may  be  attached  to  any  pail. 
Light,  durable,  and  satisfactory.  Made  by 
White  Mop  Wringer  Co,  Fultonville,  N  Y. 

No  72 — One  Twist  Mop  Wringer  and  Duplex 
Yacht  Mop.  A  well-made  and  durable  galvan- 
ized pail  with  cone-shaped  strainer  in  one  end, 
in  which  the  wringing  of  the  cotton  mop  with 
round  head  is  accomplished  by  twisting  it 
either  way.  Made  by  Sanitary  Stamped  Wares 
and  Specialties  Co,  293  W  134th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Hnnery  Necessities 

No  7<>—  Milk  Sterilizer.  Nursery  Refrigerator. 
Utensils,  Measures,  etc.  for  preparation  and 
heating  of  modified  milk.  The  equipment  is  in 
compact  space  and  so  packed  as  to  permit  of 
carrying  when  traveling.  A  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  collection  of  actual  nursery  neces 
sities.  Made  by  Walker  Gordon  Laboratory 
Co,  7P3  Boylston  Strict.  Boston,  Mass. 

Nut  Cracker 

No  123 — Perfection  Nut  Cracker.  A  nut  cracket 
designed  to  screw  on  table,  board,  or  chair. 
The  cracker  has  two  pockets,  one  fixed,  the 
other  at  end  of  a  handle  l>ar  which  is  at  the 
end  of  a  screw.  The  nut  is  placed  in  one 
pocket,  a  quick  twist  given  to  the  handle  bar. 
and  the  pressure  cracks,  without  crushing,  the 
nut.  A  ball  and  socket  arrangement  holds  the 
pockets  in  line,  and  the  pressure  is  regulated 
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by  the  use  of  the  handle  bar.  Made  by  the 
Perfection  Nut  Cracker  Co,  Waco,  Tex. 

Pantry  Larder 

No  45 — Eclipse  Pantry  Larder.  An  entire  metal 
cabinet,  the  frame  of  which  is  made  of  gal- 
vanized sheet  steel,  the  sides  of  metal  screen- 
ing The  entire  exterior  is  finished  with 
aluminum  bronze.  The  interior  is  fitted 
with  removable  shelves,  and  the  cabinet 
stands  on  four  feet  some  eight  inches  above 
the  floor.  This  screening  permits  of  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  the  construction  obviates  the 
absorption  of  odors.  Made  by  the  Standard 
Gauge  Mfg  Co,  Foxboro.  Mass. 

Paper  Articles 

No  116 — Dcnnison  Paper  Plates,  Tablecloths, 
Napkins,  and  Doilies.  These  are  heavyweight 
and  have  attractive  designs  woven  in,  similar 
to  table  linen.  The  tablecloths  may  be  used 
more  than  once.  The  plates  are  attractively 
decorated.    Made  by  the  Dcnnison  Mfg  Co. 

No  117 — Dennison  Gummed  Labels  for  the  plain 
and  easy  marking  of  household  articles,  such 
as  preserves,  pickles,  jellies,  and  liquids  of 
many  kinds.    Made  by  the  Dennison  Mfg  Co. 

No  118 — Dennison  Sterilized  Paper  Napkins. 
These  arc  put  up  in  sealed  packages  of  twenty- 
five  each,  and  are  of  use  in  cases  of  illness  and 
on  other  occasions.  Made  by  the  Dennison 
Mfg  Co. 

No  156 — Germkilt  Aseptic  Handkerchiefs.  Ab- 
sorbent paper  handkerchiefs  put  up  in  sealed 
packages  of  six  each.  Made  by  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

No  157 — Handy  Box  of  Adhesives.  A  box  con- 
taining glue,  paste,  mucilage,  etc,  and  small 
boxes  of  adhesives  such  as  index  tabs,  tapes, 
etc.  Made  by  the  Dcnnison  Manufacturing 
Co. 

No  158 — Box  containing  heavy  and  light  twine, 
mucilage,  paste,  small  and  large  package  tags, 
labels,  etc.  Made  by  the  Dennison  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Paper  Wardrobe 

No  176— The  Wayne  Paper  \Vardrot>e.  This  is 
an  oblong  bag  made  of  strong  paper,  designed 
for  the  protection  of  garments  from  moths, 
dust,  soot,  etc.  A  patented  clasp  securely 
closes  the  bag  at  the  top  and  the  inside  is  fitted 
with  strongly  fastened  metal  hooks  on  which 
to  hang  the  articles.  An  outside  hook  permits 
the  bag  to  be  hung  in  any  convenient  place. 
Made  by  the  Wayne  Paper  Goods  Co,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Plate  Scraper 

No  160 — Kitchen  Kumfort  Plate  Scraper.  A  de- 
vice made  of  a  piece  of  flexible  rubber  so  fas- 
tened in  a  handle  that  it  makes  possible  the 
easy  cleaning  of  plates  and  dishes.  Made  by 
the  Lasher  Mfg  Co.  Davenport,  la. 

Potato  Masher 

No  106 — This  has  a  wooden  handle  into  which 
fits  a  durable,  perforated,  sheet  steel  masher, 
curved  on  one  side  so  as  to  fit  against  the  side 
of  kettle  or  bowl.  Made  by  the  National  Mfg 
Co,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Preserve  Jar 

No  74 — Economy  Jars.  Preserve  jars  with  wide 
mouth,  having  a  patent  ton.  which  can  be 
used  without  rubber  rings.  Made  by  the  Kerr 
Glass  Mfg  Co,  Portland.  Ore. 

Quick  Cooker 

No  83— Waterless  Quick  Cooker.  A  covered 
saucepan  of  enamel  ware  with  double  bottom 
anil    removable   pad.     This   device   cooks  the 


food  by  steam  in  place  of  boiling,  yet  prevents 
scorching  of  food  if  left  too  long  on  stove. 
Made  by  Stransky  &  Co,  17th  Street  and 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Radiator  Brush 

No  101— King  Radiator  Brush.  A  soft  black 
bristle  brush  made  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
"  U  "  and  having  a  twisted  wire  handle.  De- 
vised to  clean  between  the  radiator  tubes  where 
dusting  is  so  difficult.  Made  by  the  King  Mfg 
Co,  56-58  Columbia  Street,  Newark.  N  J. 

Raisin  Seeder 

No  136 — Enterprise  Raisin  Seeder.  A  device  to 
be  screwed  to  the  table,  in  which  the  raisins 
are  fed  into  a  hopper  where  they  are  seeded 
by  a  series  of  toothed  wheels,  and  pass  on 
out  to  any  receiving  dish,  while  the  seeds  arc 
forced  out  back  of  the  wheel.  Seeds  the 
raisins  clean  and  rapidly.  Made  by  the  Enter- 
prise Manufacturing  Co,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Refrigerator 

No  20— McCray  Refrigerator.  This  refrigerator 
is  made  of  oak  and  lined  in  the  food  compart- 
ments with  opal  glass.  The  ice  compartment 
is  lined  with  galvanized  iron,  and  the  floor  of 
refrigerator  is  of  white  unglazed  tile.  The 
shelves  are  removable,  and  made  of  heavy 
wire.  The  insulation  is  efficient.  Made  by 
the  McCray  Refrigerator  Co,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Refrigerator  Basket 

No  148— Hawkeye  Refrigerator  Basket.  Baskets 
woven  of  rattan  or  reed,  lined  with  metal  or 
white  enamel,  and  having  an  inner  lining  of 
mineral  wool  and  asbestos.  The  covers  arc 
detachable,  made  of  wood  lined  with  metal 
and  interlined.  There  is  a  small  ice  box  fitting 
closely,  but  not  fastened,  into  the  end  of  the 
basket,  so  that  emptying  and  cleaning  may  be 
easily  accomplished.  This,  filled  with  ice,  keeps 
the  basket  at  a  low  temperature  for  a  pro- 
tracted time.  The  baskets  have  handles  and 
a  special  strap  for  holding  cover  in  place. 
They  are  useful  for  many  purposes.  Made  by 
the  Burlington  Basket  Co,  Burlington,  la. 

Ripper 

No  129— Easy  Rip.  A  simple  device  to  facili- 
tate ripping  of  garments,  made  of  the  end  of  a 
safety  razor  fastened  to  a  steel  handle  with 
screw.  Made  by  the  Ripper-Trimmer  Co, 
Howe,  Okla. 

Roasting-  Pans 

No  159 — Cream  City  Roasters.  These  are  un- 
covered roasting  pans,  to  be  had  in  either  steel 
or  enamel  ware,  so  constructed  that  basting  is 
not  required  during  the  cooking  process.  The 
center  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  oven 
leaving  a  two-inch  space  between  this  and  rim 
of  pan.  In  this  space  water  is  placed,  the 
meat  being  on  the  raised  center.  Made  by  the 
Gender,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

No  99 — The  Savory  Roaster,  a  well-constructed 
enameled  roasting  pan  with  cover.  Both  pan 
and  cover  arc  made  in  one  piece,  therefore 
smooth,  and  hard  finished  without  cracks  or 
seams.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  raise  the  roaster  proper  from 
the  bottom  of  the  oven,  allowing  a  circulation 
of  air,  therefore  securing  more  even  cooking. 
Made  by  the  Republic  Metalwarc  Co,  Buffalo. 
N  Y. 

No  126 — Corona  Roaster.  This  is  a  double 
enamel  roasting  pan.  cover  and  pan  each  being 
made  in  a  single  piece,  hence  seamless.  The 
bottom  of  the  roaster  is  raised  from  the  oven 
except  at  extreme  edge,  thus  permitting  air 
between  ovi-n  floor  and  bottom  of  roaster,  keep- 
in*;  more  even  heat.  Made  by  the  Enterprise 
Enamel  Co,  Bcllaire.  O. 
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Self-Haating  Iron* 

No  92 — S  &  Q  Alcohol  Iron.  A  small  aluminum 
flat  iron  having  an  attached  alcohol  tank  with 
a  bunsen  burner  fitting  into  the  open  iron. 
The  tank  holds  about  one-fourth  cup  of  a- 
cohol,  and  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
alcohol  vapor  stoves.  It  is  not  designed  for 
heavy  work,  but  retains  sufficient  heat  to  iron 
light  and  small  articles.  Made  by  the  Alcohol 
Utensil  &  Mfg  Co,  109  Hamilton  Street,  New- 
ark. N  J. 

No  131 — Capcll  Gas  Iron.  A  nickel-plated  iron 
made  from  one  piece  of  metal  which  can  be 
operated  wherever  there  is  a  gas  jet.  It  is 
made  with  a  gunboat  point  so  as  to  iron  tucks 
and  plaits,  an  open  wooden  handle  which  per- 
mits ironing  into  sleeves,  waist  and  collar 
bands,  etc,  and  a  smooth,  rounded  top  on 
which  can  be  ironed  ribbons,  laces,  chiffon,  etc. 
Made  by  the  Capell  Sales  Co,  387  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

No  135 — Alcohol  Flatirons.  These  arc  nickel- 
plated  flat  irons  having  attached  alcohol  tanks 
with  bunscn  burners  fitting  into  the  open  cores 
of  the  irons.  The  irons  are  heated  by  the 
vapor  generated  in  the  burner,  thus  using  com- 
paratively little  alcohol  for  the  production  of 
heat.  The  irons  have  perforated  sides  and 
wooden  handles  and  do  efficient  work  with 
little  radiation  of  heat.  Imported  by  G.  M. 
Thumauer  &  Bros,  83  Worth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Self -Locking  Milk  Box 

No  141 — Self-Locking  Sheet  Metal  Box  for  Milk 
Bottles.  This  is  a  box  designed  for  two  bottles 
of  milk  or  cream  to  be  screwed  against  a  door 
or  window  frame  so  that  the  closing  of  same 
forms  the  back  of  the  box.  The  front  has 
a  hinged  cover  so  made  that  the  weight  of  the 
bottles  locks  the  box  and  the  milk  cannot  be 
removed  except  from  the  house.  Made  by  the 
Illinois  Heater  &  Mfg  Co,  35  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  III. 

Shower  Bath 

No  163 — Portable  Shower  Bath.  This  shower 
bath  is  attached  to  the  wall  by  screws,  and 
water  connection  made  by  a  specially  con- 
structed heavy  rubber  tubing  having  a  Sure 
Grip  faucet  attachment  at  end.  The  curtain 
ring  is  supported  t>y  a  ball  and  socket  joint 
above  the  shower  head,  which  carries  an  extra 
large  mixing  column.  This  joint  allows  the 
duck  or  rubber  curtain,  which  is  hooked  on 
to  ring,  to  revolve  and  oscillate,  thus  making 
necessary  adjustments  and  saving  strain  on 
joints  or  supports.  Made  by  the  Brasscraft- 
ers,  92  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


No  19 — Little  Giant  Sink  Pump.  This  is  a  small 
hand  pump  working  on  the  principle  of  a 
bicycle  pump.  The  rubber  end  of  the  pump 
tits  over  the  strainer  of  the  sink,  bowl,  or 
bathtub,  thus  enabling  pipes  to  be  cleared  by 
pressure  or  suction.  Made  by  J.  E.  Kennedy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Skirt  Marker 

No  139 — Elite  Skirt  Marker.  A  nickel-p!atcd 
device  by  which  the  bottom  of  a  skirt  may  be 
evenly  hung.  It  consists  of  two  nickel-plated 
uprights  on  a  flat  base.  _  On  one  of  these  is  a 
gauge  in  which  a  clasp  is  sprung  after  a  piece 
of  chalk  has  been  screwed  in  place.  It  may 
be  operated  with  chalk,  or  goods  pinned,  as 
desired.  Made  by  the  Elite  Skirt  Marker  Co. 
Morgan  Park,  111. 

8mok«lttS«  Frying  Pan 

No  167—"  No-Smoak "  Frying  Pan.  This  is  a 
well-made    steel    frying  pan   or   skillet  with 


handle  and  cover.  One  side  of  the  pan  fo 
flattened  slightly  and  an  extra  piece  riveted  on 
at  this  point  so  a  crescent-shaped  opening  is 
made.  This  opening  has  a  low-cut  inner  wall 
which  leaves  a  draft  space  when  pan  is  cov- 
ered and  placed  over  a  coal  or  wood  range 
with  lid  removed.  There  is  an  air  intake  space 
where  handle  is  attached  which  aids  draft  and 
keeps  the  handle  cool.  This  draft  carries  the 
odors  of  anything  in  the  pan  down  into  the 
fire  and  up  the  chimney.  Made  by  the  Tylet 
Specialties  Co,  Rome,  X  V. 

Soap  Suds  Makar 

No  168 — Richmond  Soap  Suds  Maker.  A  nickel- 
plated  device  to  be  attached  to  hot  water 
faucet.  It  consists  of  a  can  with  screw  top  in 
which  pieces  of  soap  arc  placed  above  a  coarse 
sieve.  The  can  holds  the  equivalent  of  one 
small  bar  of  soap  and  is  attached  to  faucet 
by  a  nickeled  pipe  with  elbow,  either  by  a 
rubber  gasket  or  strewed  on.  Usually  a  third 
faucet  is  put  on  the  sink  for  this  purpose. 
The  hot  water  running  through  rapidly  dis- 
solves the  soap,  producing  soap  suds.  Made 
by  the  McCrum-Howell  Co,  Park  Avenue  and 
41st  Street,  New  York  City. 


No  28— The  Ideal  Steam  Cooker.  This  is  a 
square  cooker  having  several  compartments 
with  removable  shelves.  The  entire  body  of 
the  cooker  is  made  of  one  piece  of  metal  with 
seamless  round  corners.  The  water  tank  is 
large,  and  a  self-regulating  valve  assists  in  a 
quick  production  of  steam  as  well  as  in  the 
condensation  of  the  vapor.  The  tube  through 
which  the  water  is  replenished  is  fitted  with 
a  whistle  to  warn  the  user  when  a  new  supply 
is  required.  Made  by  the  Toledo  Cooker  Co, 
Toledo.  O. 

No  48 — Arnold  Steam  Cooker.  This  steam  cooker 
is  fitted  with  covered  utensils  for  meats  and 
puddings  and  a  perforated  kettle  for  vegetables, 
so  that  a  number  of  things  may  be  cooking 
at  the  same  time  and  yet  are  kept  separate. 
On  account  of  the  construction  of  the  bottom 
of  this  cooker,  but  a  moderate  supply  of  heat 
is  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  steam. 
Made  by  the  Wilmot  Castle  Co.  Rochester,  N  Y. 

No  108 — The  Perfect  Cooker.  A  round  steam 
cooker  made  of  gray  enamel  ware.  It  consists 
of  two  seamless  dishes,  the  upper  having  a 
perforated  rolled  edge  which  sets  over  the 
under  basin.  Water  is  put  in  the  lower  and 
the  steam  rising  through  these  holes  cooks 
the  articles  placed  in  the  upper  pan.  Made  by 
the  Republic  Metalware  Co.  BuiTalo,  N  Y. 

No  162 — Automatic  Common  Sense  Cooker.  A 
heavy  tin  steamer  so  arranged  that  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  food  arc  cooked  in  compart- 
ments, there  being  but  one  open  space  for 
actual  steaming.  The  water  reservoir  is  in 
plain  sight,  and  the  condensing  steam  returns 
to  it.  so  that  the  supply  of  water  is  not  rapidly 
decreased.  The  steamer  may  be  used  as  a 
sterilizer  when  desired.  Made  by  the  Com- 
mon Sense  Mfg  Co,  Harvey,  III. 

Steel  Cooking  Tttvnails 

No  112 — Neverbreak  Steel  Kettles.  Cooking 
utensils  made  of  wrought  steel,  heavily  tinned. 
The  steel  being  put  into  the  desired  shape  from 
a  flat  sheet,  makes  a  seamless  utensil  of  uni- 
form thickness.  Made  by  the  Avery  Stamping 
Co,  Cleveland,  O. 


No  50 — Bread  and  Cake  Pans.  Bread,  pic,  and 
cake  pans  with  removable  bottoms,  enabling  one 
to  get  the  contents  from  the  pan  without  break 
ing.  The  tin  is  clean  cut,  so  there  are  no  rough 
edges  to  cut  the  hands.  Made  by  the  Republic 
Metalware  Co.   I'.uitaln,  N*  Y. 
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No  86 — Vortex  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  hand  power 
vacuum  cleaner,  worked  with  a  lever.  A  sim- 
ple, compact,  light  machine,  having  a  full 
equipment  of  tools  for  cleaning  walls,  hard- 
wood floors,  upholstered  furniture,  etc.  This 
machine  has  a  good  dust  collector,  easily 
opened  and  cleaned.  Made  by  the  Vortex 
Vacuum  Co,  Watertown,  X  Y. 

No  87 — Richmond  Suction  Cleaner.  An  electric 
power  vacuum  cleaner,  which  can  be  operated- 
from  any  ordinary  lamp  socket.  A  light- 
weight, simple,  compact  machine,  having 
motor,  dust  receiver,  and  tool  attached  to  one 
handle.  It  has  full  equipment  of  tools  for 
cleaning  walls,  hardwood  floors,  upholstered 
furniture,  etc.  Made  by  the  McCrum-Howell 
Co,  160  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

No  186 — Vortex  Llcctric  Vacuum  Cleaner.  This 
electric  machine  is  designed  for  operation  on 
any  electric  lighting  circuit.  The  suction 
power  is  produced  by  a  fan.  The  drum-shaped 
cylinder  is  mounted  on  four  small  rubber 
wheels,  and  has  an  attached  handle  by  which 
it  can  be  easily  pushed  or  drawn  about  over 
hardwood  or  carpeted  floors.  The  dust  can 
is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  four  thumb  screws.  When  the 
cylinder  is  removed  the  can  and  screens  may 
be  readily  cleaned.  Made  by  the  Vortex 
Vacuum  Co,  Watertown,  N  V. 

Ko  187— Santo-Keller  Electric  Cleaner.  An 
Electric  vacuum  cleaner  designed  to  be  operated 
on  any  electric  lighting  circuit.  Machine  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  cylinder  supported  on  cast- 
ers. The  vacuum  is  produced  by  a  bellows 
operated  by  an  electric  motor.  The  dust  bag 
is  clamped  into  dust  chamber  by  the  cover  of 
the  machine,  which  is  fastened  into  place  by 
two  swivel  Imlts.  The  cylinder  has  a  glass- 
covered  opening  throvigh  which  the  dust  col- 
lection mav  be  observed.  Made  by  the  Keller 
Mfg  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  188 — Pncuvac  Hand  Machine.  An  efficient 
hand-power  machine  operated  by  a  lever  set  in 
the  center  of  a  square  cabinet.  The  suction 
is  produced  by  a  wind  motor  or  bellows  con- 
structed of  twilled  duck  and  unvulcanized  rub- 
ber. The  dust  bag  is  contained  in  a  drawer, 
and  may  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning  by  re- 
leasing two  wooden  finders.  On  one  side  of  the 
cabinet  is  a  roller  which  permits  the  machine 
to  be  moved  about  with  case.  Made  by  the 
Pncuvac  Co,  Boston,  Mass. 

No  189 — Regina  Pneumatic  Cleaner.  A  cylin- 
dircal  cleaner  in  which  the  suction  is  created 
by  a  pump  worked  by  a  lever.  This  means 
that  both  backward  and  forward  strokes  create 
suction.  The  dust  bag  is  easily  removed  and 
the  interior  of  cylinder  is  accessible  for  clean- 
ing. This  cleaner  is  very  light  and  practically 
noiseless  in  operation.  Made  by  the  Retina 
Co,  New  York. 

No  190 — Santo-Keller  Hand  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
An  efficient  hand  power  cleaner  worked  by  a 
crank  or  wheel  in  place  of  a  lever.  This  wheel 
is  attached  to  an  upright  standard,  bringing  it 
at  proper  hight  for  ease  of  operation.  The 
dust  is  collected  in  a  cylindrical  chamber  at- 
tached to  base  and  the  operation  of  dust  col- 
lecting may  be  observed  through  a  glass-cov- 
ered opening  in  the  top  of  the  machine.  The 
dust  bag  is  easily  accessible  for  cleaning,  being 
attached  to  the  cover  of  the  cylinder.  Made 
by  the  Keller  Mfg  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wafer  Irons 

Mo  46— Rosette  Wafer  &  Patty  Irons.  These 
arc  cast  iron  utensils  designed  for  the  making 
of  wafers  and  patty  shells.  They  come  in  dil- 
fcrent  shnpes  and  sizes,  and  have  detachable 


iron  handles.  These  handles  arc  bent  at  right 
angles  to  permit  the  frying  of  patty  shells  or 
wafers  to  be  done  with  ease.  Made  by  Alfred 
Andresen  &  Co,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

No  78 — American  Wafer  Iron.  For  making 
wafers  for  ice  cream  cones.  Made  by  the  Gris- 
wold  Mfg  Co,  Erie,  Pa. 

No  22 — American  Waffle  Iron.  These  irons  have 
the  low  or  high  frame  for  gas  or  coal  stove. 
They  heat  evenly,  making  evenly  browned,  crisp 
waffles.  Made  by  the  Griswold  Mfg  Co.  Erie. 
Pa. 

Water  Cooler 

No  47 — Frigidor.  A  well-finished,  double-walled 
container  furnished  with  a  removable  largc- 
inoitthcd,  one-quart  glass  jar,  having  a  lip  for 
pouring.  Made  by  the  Whitall-Tatum  Co,  New 
York  City. 

Water  riltera 

No  8 — Sanitary  Water  Filter.  A  filter  for  the 
faucet,  containing  quartz  and  charcoal.  May 
be  taken  apart  ami  recharged  as  often  as  de- 
sired.   Made  by  G.  E.  Gere,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

No  174 — The  Fulper  Filter.  A  filter  consisting 
of  an  upper  and  lower  receptacle  or  jar,  each 
made  oi  glazed  stoneware.  The  upper  jar  has 
a  cover  and  its  bottom  is  a  porous  disk  formed 
of  Fulper  filter  stone.  The  water  filters  slowly 
through  to  the  cooler  below,  in  which  is  a 
faucet  attached  by  a  burr.  A  brush  comes  with 
the  filter  for  cleaning  the  disk.  Made  by  the 
Fulper  Pottery  Co.  Flemington,  N  J. 

No  173— The  I-C  Water  Filter.  A  reversible 
self-cleaning  water  filter  to  be  attached  to  any 
faucet.  This  filters  or  cleans  the  coarser 
impurities  from  water  when  used  and  cleaned 
as  directed.  Made  by  the  Filtering  Mfg  Co, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Wag  liable  Bug- 
No  41 — A  lightweight  cotton  mg  woven  in  a 
similar  manner  to  rag  carpets.  These  rugs 
permit  of  hard  usage  and  many  washings,  and 
are  most  suitable  for  use  where  such  cleaning 
is  necessary.  Made  by  1).  O.  Summer  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Washing  Machines 

No  33 — Easy  Washing  Machine.  Clothes  arc 
washed  by  forcing  soapsuds  through  it  by  com- 
pressed air  and  suction.  Tub  of  galvanized 
iron,  so  no  dirty  water  is  absorbed.  Made  by 
Dodge  &  Zuill,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 

No  i>7-  "  1900  "  Electric  Washing  Machine, 
Consists  of  washer  and  wringer,  with  small 
motor  (to  be  attached  to  single  burner 
electric  light)  so  made  that  it  runs  both  washer 
and  wringer.  The  clothes  arc  washed  by  forc- 
ing the  water  through  the  meshes,  the  proper 
and  scientific  method  of  removing  dirt.  Prac- 
tical, simply  operated,  does  its  work  well.  Made 
by  the  Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Co,  Bing- 
hamton,  N  Y. 

No  149 — The  Thor  Electric  Home  Power  Laun- 
dry Machine.  This  is  an  electric  laundering 
machine  with  wringer  attachment.  An  auto- 
matic reversing  perforated  wooden  cylinder  is 
turned  in  an  outer  tub  constructed  of  gal- 
vanized iron  and  wood.  The  clothes  are 
placed  in  cylinder,  water  in  the  tub  and  the 
machine  is  put  in  motion  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent carried  from  any  electric  light  by  cord  at- 
tachment to  a  motor  which  turns  the  machine 
When  the  operation  is  finished  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder  may  be  stopped  by  a  lever  and 
another  starts  the  wringer  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  tub.  Made  by  the  Hurley  Machine 
Co,  KilO  Flatiron  Building.  New  York  City. 

Water  Heater 

No  29— Ruud  Heater.  Provides  an  inexhaustible 
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supply  of  hot  water  at  once.  A  tiny,  pilot  flame 
of  gas  is  kept  burning ;  the  opening  of  the  hot- 
watei  faucet  opens  a  gas  valve,  and  the  water 
heats,  in  a  long  coil,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  drawn. 
Closing  the  hot-water  faucet  turns  down  the 
gas.   Made  by  the  Ruud  Mfg  Co,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Waterproof  Aprons 

No  145 — Alligator  Housekeeper's  Aprons.  Water 
and  grease-proof  aprons,  made  of  a  material 
of  which  the  waterproofing  is  a  part.  They 
are  soft  and  pliable  yet  entirely  waterproof,  and 
useful  for  many  purposes.  Made  by  the  Fer- 
guson Waterproof  Co.  2116  South  Second 
Street,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Waterproof  Hugs 

No  147— Lincoln  Waterproof  Rugs.    These  are 
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made  of  strips  of  oilcloth  woven  with  a  cotton 
warp  in  a  similar  manner  to  rag  rugs.  They 
arc  washable  and  may  be  used  in  kitchen  or 
laundry,  or  where  a  rug  is  desired  that  may 
need  to  be  washed.  Made  by  the  American 
Rug  Co,  310  E  90th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Wheel  Tray 

No  58 — Wheel  Tray.  Consists  of  two  trays 
placed  on  three  legs,  mounted  on  rubber-tired 
rollers,  upper  tray  at  hight  of  ordinary  table 
and  removable.  An  excellent  labor-saving 
device,  enabling  a  large  quantity  of  dishes  or 
utensils  to  be  moved  at  a  time.  In  our  Insti 
tute  it  is  indispensable  as  a  step  saver.  Madi- 
by  the  Wheel  Tray  Co.  435  W  61st  Place. 
Chicago.  III. 


Decreased  Cost  of  Living 

By  Herfcert  Myrick 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Standard  Grades  at  Chicago  therefore,  should  bring  every  reasonable 

^n^SSo*       q!"£,tuMlMd£tw  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  retail  grocer. 

Wheat,  per  bu        .92     $  1.60 June  15,  1909  butcher,  and  merchant  for  lower  price> 

Corn,  per  bu  ....      J>0  .-"June   J  J.    1909  Qn  the  neccssaries  0f  Hfc. 

Oats,  per  bu  34  .63  April  20,  1909 

Sheep,  per  100  lbs,  (  iOOL)    Hoi/SKKEKIM  NC.    M.VC.AZINK  be 

live  weight  ...   4.15       7.90  April  16,  1910  lieves  that  if  housewives  join  in  demand 

Heef     cattle,     per  .  ,  .<  ,^  , 

loo    ibi,    live  mS  »>wer  retail  prices  this  result  can  be 

weight    7.25       7.7<>  Mar  M,  1910  obtained.    The  general  situation,  as  well 

height  ,bS:  7.32      i.,„Ma,  1910  *s  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  all 

Potatoes,  per  bu  .     .48         .95  April,  ioo9  warrant  lower  prices  at  retail,  especially 

Creamery    butter,  for  f^j  products.    Middlemen  and  re 

per    lb   28  ..lb  Jan,  1910  ..  J  ...  .       ,  .. 

l  ard,  per  100  lbs  9.85      14.65  Mar,  1910  tailcrs.  of  course,  will  resist  the  decline 

Mess  pork  per  bbl  17.00      27.00  July  15.  1910  as  long  as  possible.     Their  profits  are 

Shioo  lbs       Per  9  87      14  oo  Mar  28  1910  enormously  increased,  now  that  whole- 

The  above  decline  in  wholesale  prices  sale  P"«-*s'are  on  the  decline,  while  retail 

prevails  in  many  other  food  products.  P"^*s  are  maintained  at  previously  high 

The  supply  of  all  kinds  of  food  is  more  "gures. 

liberal  at  this  vear-end  than  for  several  J  pointed  out  in  the  June  number  of 

reasons.    The  reaction  in  manv  lines  of  tnis  magazine  that  cheaper  food  was  in 

industry,  as  well  as  in  the  value  of  se-  signt-    The  present  conditions  prove  the 

curities,  is  the  natural  swing  from  higher  correctness  of  those  views.    My  opinion^ 

prices  to  lower  values.  are  believed  to  l>c  equally  correct  today 

Retail  prices,  however,  have  not  yet  as  to  the  prospects  for  lower  prices  at 

In'cn  reduced  commensurate  with  the  les-  retail.    Consumers  can  get  lower  price; 

sened  wholesale  quotations.   Consumers,  if  they  demand  lower  prices. 
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This  is  a  true  story.  New 
England  was  the  place;  time, 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

A  young  person  (no  doubt 
very  beautiful)  was  wooed  with 
irdor  and  at  much  length  by  a 
young  man,  who  was  finally  re- 
jected. Turned  adrift  just  be- 
cause he  was  bow-legged!  That 
was  the  reason  the  maid  gave. 
And  so  the  inglorious  Romeo 
withdrew,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

What  was  the  astonishment 
of  the  young  woman,  a  few 
months  later,  to  see  Romeo 
standing  before  her,  his  legs  as 
straight  as  hitching  posts.  He 
had  gone  to  the  pains  and  ex- 
pense of  having  them  broken 
and  set  on  better  lines.  But 
now  came  Romeo's  turn  to  be 
astonished.  The  rejection  was 
as  firm  and  irrevocable  as  be- 
fore! 

He  might  have  known,  poor 
fellow,  that  true  love  would 
have  triumphed  over  bow  legs, 
which  were  only  an  excuse  for 
turning  him  down. 

When  I  get  a  letter,  as  I  occa- 
sionally do,  from  someone  who 
rders  her  subscription  stopped 
(■cause  she  has  found  something 
i  i  the  magazine  to  which  she 
takes  exception  I  think  of  the 
!>-  w  legs.  "On  such  trifles  does 
the  continuance  of  a  subscrip- 
tion hang,"  wrote  a  Boston 
<oman  a  while  ago,  giving  up 
the  magazine  because  of  a 
poem  which  she  thought  silly. 
The  balance  of  the  magazine, 
the  practical  nine-tenths,  counted 
for  naught  with  her.  Had  she 
really  cared   for  the  magazine 

1.18 


she  would  have  forgiven  the 
bow  legs— the  offensive  verses. 

Our  own  people,  as  we  editors 
regard  them,  are  many  in  num- 
ber, but  they  are  not  the  entire 
population.  The  magazine  is 
edited  for  our  people;  not  that 
we  can  please  every  individual, 
all  the  time,  but  our  people  are 
of  the  broad-minded  sort  who 
are  tolerant  of  others'  tastes  and 
others'  points  of  view,  con- 
scious of  the  eternal  variety  of 
human  nature. 

Our  subscribers  stand  by  us  as 
those  of  few  other  magazines 
do;  the  exceptions  challenge 
more  attention,  perhaps,  than 
they  would  in  some  offices. 

The  prime  object  of  a  periodi- 
cal like  this  is  to  set  people 
thinking  and  doing.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  must  often  chal- 
lenge their  opinion  sharply,  and 
sometimes  run  counter  to  their 
feelings.  The  way  in  which  they 
take  their  literature  is  often- 
times a  good  gauge  of  people's 
character. 

* 


It  is  nearing  completion — the 
new,  great  serial  story  for 
which  we  have  searched  and 
waited  months,  and  it  completely 
fulfills  our  ambitions  and  hopes. 
Dozens  of  novels  and  novelettes 
were  passed  by  as  not  worthy 
to  succeed  "  The  Godparents," 
which  was  a  "palpable  hit" 
last  winter.  The  new  one  re- 
pays waiting. 

It  is  a  true  story;  a  talc  of 
the  West  and  the  East,  powerful 
in  its  simplicity  and  sincerity. 
It  carries  the  reader  back  to 
simpler,    more    tranquil,  more 


wholesome,  happier  days,  in  its 
portrayal  of  the  homespun  life 
of  a  village  in  the  far  West,  by 
contrast  with  the  feverish  am- 
bition and  cold  selfishness  of 
society  in  a  great  city  of  the 
East. 

The  story  will  open  in  the 
February  number,  and  I  promise 
the  reader  that  she  (or  he.  for 
that  matter)  will  be  impatient 
for  each  succeeding  installment. 

The  Jaded  Proofreader  has 
had  another  fit  of  enthusiasm. 
These  fits  are  events  in  a  maga- 
zine office.  The  last  attack  was 
occasioned  by  the  "  Phyllis " 
sketch  in  this  issue.  A  new 
humorist,  and  what  is  more,  a 
new  feminine  humorist,  is  a  find 
of  the  rarest  and  most  delight- 
ful sort. 

« 

When  I  was  making  up  my 
list  of  magazines  for  1911  I 
was  considering  substitutes  for 
some,  when  my  husband  picked 
up  a  copy  of  G.  H.  and  said, 
*  For  goodness*  sake  don't  leave 
out  G.  H.  It's  the  best  magazine 
you  ever  had  in  the  house."  Mrs 
Otto  Schneider. 

One  of  those  tragedies  which 
now  and  then  blacken  the  pages 
of  a  household  magazine  is  a 
misprint  in  a  recipe.  Miss 
Johnson  bids  me  say  that  the 
recipe  for  cardamon  cake  or. 
Page  481  of  the  last  Octol  er 
issue  should  have  read  two  cup- 
fuls  instead  of  two  pounds. 
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*  Two  of  my  friends  and  I  have  de- 
veloped an  idea  in  regard  to  the  servant 
question.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
girl  each,  so  we  keep  one  between  us. 
She  has  her  room  at  my  house,  for  which 
I  have  her  on  Sunday  mornings.  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  she  is  at  Mrs  A's ; 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Mrs  B's;  and 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  my 
house.  Her  evenings  are  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  all  Sunday  afternoons  are 
hers,  too.  We  each  pay  one-third  of  her 
monthly  wages.    M.  H.  C. 

t^gr*  An  interesting  plan.  It  is  not 
every  maid,  however,  who  can  accom- 
modate herself  to  the  varying  ways  of 
different  households.  "  M.  H.  C.  and 
her  friends  are  fortunate.    The  Editors. 

*  When  I  bought  a  watch  chain  the 
jeweler  told  me  I  could  double  its  length 
of  service  if,  instead  of  waiting  until  it 
looked  dirty  and  duli  and  then  polishing 
it,  I  gave  it  a  thorough  washing  in  varm, 
soapy  water  every  week  or  so.  This 
takes  out  the  grit  between  the  links  and 
saves  the  consequent  friction.    L,  \V.  J. 

*  Few  women  dispute  the  fact  that  a 
daily  expense  account  should  be  kept, 
but  many  think  that  the  actual  keeping 
of  the  account  is  a  burden.  Here  is  an 
easy  way :  Hang  a  small  pad  of  paper 
and  a  pencil  in  a  convenient  place. 
When  any  money  is  paid  out  it  takes 
but  a  minute  to  tear  off  a  slip  and  write 
the  amount,  the  date  and  what  it  was 
paid  for,  and  put  the  slip  into  a  box  kept 
for  that  purpose.  Once  a  month  the  slips 
should  be  taken  out  and  sorted  into  piles, 
as  follows:  Fuel,  household  repairs, 
cash  received,  groceries,  etc,  or  in  any 
way  the  items  are  classified  in  the  ex- 


pense book.  Items  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  should  not  be  placed  on  one 
slip.  Take  one  pile  at  a  time  and  enter 
it  in  the  book.    D.  J.  N. 

*  For  a  year  before  my  boys  began  go- 
ing to  school,  I  allowed  them  to  pilot 
me  across  car  lines.  Of  course  I  se- 
cretly kept  an  eye  uj)on  the  traffic.  After 
we  were  across  I  would  praise  them  or 
make  some  comment,  showing  where,  if 
we  had  waited  a  few  seconds,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  have  hur- 
ried. The  plan  developed  extreme  cau- 
tion and  self-reliance  in  the  children. 
F.  V.  W. 

*  The  rounding  screw  heads  along  my 
window  casings  catch  the  shades  and 
keep  the  edges  of  them  frayed  and  torn. 
Next  time  1  build  a  house  I  will  have 
flat  screws  used,  iml>edded  in  the  wood. 
Jay. 

*  A  word  of  warning  to  those  who  use 
witch  hazel  for  its  restful  effect  on  the 
eyes.  I  have  used  it  for  years  with  bene- 
fit, but  some  time  ago  my  eyes  began  to 
fail,  the  sight  growing  rapidly  dimmer. 
I  found  that  the  witch  hazel  had  been 
made  with  the  wood  alcohol,  instead  of 
with  the  grain  alcohol.  On  asking  the 
druggist  about  it  he  admitted  that  it  is 
becoming  common  for  druggists  to  use 
the  cheaper  alcohol,  unless  they  know 
that  the  witch  hazel  is  to  be  used  as  an 
eye  wash.  The  oculist  assured  me  that 
had  I  persisted  in  using  the  wood  alco- 
hol solution,  total  blindness  would  have 
been  the  result.  I  have  since  heard  of 
two  cases,  one  of  partial  blindness,  the 
other  of  total  blindness,  from  this  cause. 
If  you  use  witch  hazel,  be  sure  that  the 
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druggist  supplies  you  with  the  grain  al- 
cohol solution,  and  that  he  will  guaran- 
tee it  to  he  that.    B.  B.  B. 

23^*  Better  buy  a  good  proprietary 
witch  hazel.  Druggists  make  weak  solu- 
tions, oftentimes,  or  even,  as  in  this 
instance,  go  to  the  frightful  length  of 
using  wood  alcohol.    The  Editors. 

*  A  friend  has  twin  hoys  who  are  con- 
stantly taking  each  other's  belongings. 
For  their  birthday  I  had  made  for  each 
a  rubber  stamp  with  the  full  name  and 
address,  which  I  gave  to  them  with  their 
separate  ink  and  pad  for  marking.  The 
boys  have  had  fun  in  marking  their  pos- 
sessions, and  each  is  careful  to  use  only 
the  article  bearing  his  own  name.  Bel- 
mont. 

*  The  gilt  frames  of  many  of  my  pic- 
tures became  badly  spotted  with  the 
chemicals  used  to  extinguish  a  blaze  in 
the  rooms.  1  rubbed  the  frames  with 
ordinary  silver  cream,  with  the  result 
that  every  spot  disappeared  from  the  gilt 
surface.  '  M.  M.  P. 


*  I  took  three  pieces  of  white  elastic 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 


three  inches  long.  These  I  tacked  to 
the  inside  of  the  cover  of  my  shirtwaist 
box  about  eleven  inches  apart.  1  slip 
my  belts  under  the  elastic  bands,  and 
they  are  held  in  place,  are  kept  smooth 
and  take  very  little  room.    E.  M.  K. 

*  A  charitably  disposed  woman,  whose 
heart  is  larger  than  her  income,  has  a 
delightful  method  of  helping  invalids. 
Hy  visiting  or  corresponding  with  "  shut 
ins  "  she  learns  what  subject  most 
deeply  interests  each  one.  and  then  she 
clips  from  magazines  various  articles 
upon  this  subject  and  sends  them  to  the 
invalid.  She  does  not  always  confine 
her  clippings  to  articles,  but  frequently 
sends    stories    which    she    thinks  will 


be  helpful.  For  instance,  Josephine 
Daskam  Bacon's  charming  little  story, 
The  Ends  of  the  Earth,  published  in 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  in 
March,  1909.  was  sent  to  ten  of  her 
protegees.    R.  C.  L. 

*  Many  mothers  allow  their  children  to 
eat  apples  that  have  been  brought  from 
the  cellar  without  washing  the  apples. 
If  you  will  examine  the  apples  under  a 
microscope  you  will  frequently  find  a 
green  mold  on  them.  Physicians  say 
that  many  serious  throat  troubles  have 
been  traced  to  this  neglect.    M.  H.  B. 

*  The  couch  in  our  living  room  is  wide, 
and  we  found  that  the  soft  cushions  did 
not  furnish  much  support  to  anyone  sit- 
ting there.  I  hail  two  large  cushion 
covers  filled  with  excelsior.  They  fur- 
nish a  good  backbone  for  the  other  pil- 
lows.   M.  \V.  S. 

*  Several  pieces  of  colored  embroider)', 
done  upon  natural-colored  material 
and  crash,  were  pretty,  but.  on  the 
whole,  ineffective.  In  fact,  the  result 
of  long  hours  of  patient  work  with 
needle  and  colored  flosses  was  singularly 
disappointing.  As  an  experiment,  a 
small  piece  was  outlined  in  black,  and, 
presto!  the  entire  pattern  stood  out  with 
beautiful  distinctness.  The  slender  line 
of  black  had  proved  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  ad  i  the  finishing  r.-ncii.    E.  G.  W. 

*  Hot  .  workers  freshen  boiled  water, 
relieving  it  of  its  fiat  taste,  by  pouring 
from  one  pitcher  to  another,  thereby 
aerating  it.  Jay. 

*  In  place  of  the  ordinary  rags  or  other 
material  used  in  mops.  1  have  an  old 
cotton  pillow,  originally  a  doll's  mat- 
tress, fastened  into  the  mop  frame. 
This  not  only  cleans  the  ll<tor  better,  but 
does  not  ravel  or  grow  stringy,  and  is 
easy  to  wring  and  to  clean.    M.  B. 

*  When  holes  are  worn  through  your 
favorite  thimble  have  the  jeweler  pour 
some  molten  solder  inside.  This  will 
harden  and  fill  in  the  holes,  so  that  your 
thimble  will  be  as  good  as  new.  My 
dressmaker  has  had  her  thimble  repaired 
in  this  way  several  times.  It  costs  but 
a  trhle.    Your  regular  jeweler  probably 
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would  make  no  charge  for  the  service. 
F.  W.  H. 

*  Plate  glass  shelves  are  much  used  over 
wash  basins  in  bathrooms,  as  they  look 
well  and  are  easily  cleaned.  If  you  use 
one,  be  sure  to  set  it  on  a  very  slight 
angle,  sloping  towards  the  wall,  so  that 
articles  placed  upon  it  will  not  slip  off 
into  the  basin  and  break  it.  A  small 
washer  placed  under  the  lower  arm  of 
the  brackets  will  give  the  desired  slope. 
C.  K.  F. 

*  One  of  my  window  shades  obstinately 
refused  to  stop  at  the  desired  hight.  A 
friend  told  me  to  look  at  the  rod  at  the 
end  where  it  should  catch  and  that  I 
would  find  a  raveling.  I  removed  the 
raveling  and  had  no  further  trouble  with 
my  shade.    S.  E.  M. 

*  Examine  the  designs  of  things  care- 
fully. A  wedding  invitation  received  re- 
cently had  an  exquisite  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  to  prevent  the  ink  from  smearing. 
It  was  of  such  unusual  texture  and  so 
beautifully  embossed  that  I  was  attracted 
to  examine  it  closely.  Alas,  the  design 
proved  to  be  the  spider  web,  with  the 
spider  and  the  fly!  As  the  marriage  was 
a  very  unequal  one,  anyhow,  it  was  just 
a  little  too  suggestive.    A.  Jay. 

*  The  jeweler  bade  me  dip  my  swollen 
fingers  in  ice  cold  soapsuds,  and  off 
came  the  tight  rings  as  easily  as  you 
please.    H.  J. 

*  On  each  of  my  birthday  anniversaries, 
until  1  had  passed  my  twelfth,  my  aunt 
gave  me  a  solid  silver  teaspoon  with  the 
year  engraved  on  the  back.  After  that 
dozen  was  completed  she  gave  me  six 
soup  spoons,  then  three  tables|xx>ns  in 
the  same  way.  By  the  time  I  was  mar- 
ried I  had  a  very  good  beginning  made 
in  my  silver  chest.   C.  B. 

*  When  caring  for  my  brother's  room, 
I  found  difficulty  in  keeping  shirts,  cuffs 
and  collars  in  order.  The  contents  of  the 
bureau  drawers  would  often  be  emptied 
in  his  efforts  to  find  the  article  he 
wanted ;  and,  of  course,  he  never  had 
time  to  replace  them.  I  had  a  shirt  box 
made  similar  to  a  shirtwaist  box.  but 
larger,  and  covered  with  denim.  Brass- 


headed  tacks  and  brass  handles  made  it 
attractive,  A  partition  across  one  end 
separates  the  collars  and  cuffs.  E.  H.  H. 

*  I  lost  two  strings  of  gold  beads  before 
it  occurred  to  me  that  my  coat  collar, 
pressing  on  the  clasp,  unfastened  it. 
Since  I  have  fastened  and  left  the  clasp 
in  the  front  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
it  unclasping.    M.  W. 

*  The  baseboard  in  a  closet  was  so 
warped   that   it   pulled   apart   at  the 

corners  and  af- 
forded a  fine 
chance  for  mice.  I 
did  not  succeed  in 
catching  many  of 
them,  and  I  did  not 
care  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  having 
a  carpenter  repair 
the  corners,  so  I 
took  a  tin  box, 
placed  the  box 
and  the  cover  to- 
gether at  right 
angles  and  tacked 
it  tightly  into  the  corner.  Xo  more 
mice  have  been  heard  from.  Michigan. 

*  A  friend  was  in  the  habit  of  hanging 
her  l>eautitul  black  lynx  l>oa  on  a  hat 
rack  directly  over  a  register.  Recently 
she  noticed  that  the  fur  was  coming  out ; 
in  fact,  great  pieces  of  the  hide  would 
break  loose.  She  took  the  boa  to  a 
wholesale  fur  factory,  thinking  that 
something  might  be  done,  but  she  was 
told  that  the  skin  was  utterly  ruined  on 
account  of  the  steady  and  intei^e  heat 
over  which  it  had  hung.    R.  P. 

*  Since  reading  VV.  G.  B.'s  Discovery 
in  the  November  issue  about  nuts.  I  have 
visited  several  large  nut-shelling  estab- 
lishments here  in  California.  Girls  and 
women  are  employed,  as  the  process  is 
largely  hand  labor.  In  one  place  the 
cracking  machine  resembled  a  huge,  old- 
fashioned  coffee  mill.  The  nuts  slid  from 
a  wooden  chute  into  a  bowl-like  metal 
hopper  and  the  central  revolving  drum, 
grooved  and  gradually  decreasing  in  size 
from  top  to  bottom,  broke  the  shells,  the 
cracked  nuts  falling  into  a  box  beneath. 
This  machine,  run  by  electricity,  cracked 
a  fifty-pound  sack  of  nuts  in  two  min- 
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utes.  A  long,  cement-topped  table,  di- 
vided lengthwise  and  crosswise  by  low 
partitions,  is  used  for  shelling.  The  girls 
sit  along  either  side;  in  front  of  each 
is  a  pile  of  the  cracked  nuts,  a  hammer 
and  two  large  pans  for  the  meats.  The 
latter  are  sorted,  as  shelled,  into  light 
and  dark-colored  meats.  For  obstinate 
shells  occasional  recourse  is  had  to  the 
hammer.  All  doubtful  or  wormy  meats 
are  rejected;  the  shells  are  sold  for  fuel. 
Xo  processing  of  any  kind  is  used.  That 
is  to  say.  there  is  no  bleaching  nor  chem- 
ical treatment.  Meats  from  lightweight 
shells  are  sometimes  put  in  a  wire  re- 
ceptacle and  a  current  of  air  is  blown 
through  them  to  dispel  dust.  The  pro- 
ducers rely  on  the  inherent  goodness  of 
the  meats  themselves  to  keep  through  the 
winter.  Hot  weather  will  work  as  much 
havoc  with  nuts  as  with  any  other  food. 
The  demand  along  the  Pacific  coast  for 
California  nuts  is  so  great  that  but  a 
small  portion  goes  as  far  east  as  Chi- 
cago. Western  traders  say  that  until 
freight  rates  are  lowered  they  cannot 
compete  with  imported  European  meats, 
which  can  be  delivered  in  Eastern  cities 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  California  prod- 
uct.  C.  C.  B. 

*  Do  not  hem  a  heavy  silence  cloth,  as 
the  hem  is  apt  to  make  a  ridge  under  the 
tablecloth.  Buttonhole  the  cut  edges 
with  white  darning  cotton.    W.  P.  G. 

*  Finding  it  impossible  to  keep  a  muff 
that  is  in  everyday  use  clean  enough  for 
wear  with  white  gloves,  I  improvised  a 
"  false  lining "  of  white  sateen.  One- 
third  of  a  yard  was  sufficient.  Narrow 
hems   were  put  in  each  end.  through 


which  were  run  drawstrings.  A  few 
hooks  at  intervals  along  the  sateen  lining 
and  silk  loops  on  the  edge  of  the  per- 
manent lining  held  it  in  place.  It  can  be 
removed  and  laundered.    H.  M.  J. 

*  When  cleaning  my  rubberized  pongee 
coat  I  made  a  fatal  mistake.  The  coat 
was  badly  soiled,  and  I  decided  to  wash  it 
in  light  soapsuds.  The  soapsuds  did  not 
seem  to  injure  it,  but  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  added  to  the  water  cut  the  rub- 
ber and  ruined  it.    P.  B. 

*  On  cloudy  days  when  it  is  hard  to  see 
to  thread  the  machine  needle,  place 
something  white  upon  the  machine  table, 
as  a  background  for  the  eye  of  the 
needle.    A.  M.  M. 

*  Who  has  discovered  something  help 
ful  in  connection  with  the  care  of  pel 
animals?  Or  of  an  aquarium?  Who 
can  give  valuable  hints  from  experience 
in  dressing  for  motor  rides?  How  atx)Ut 
economy  in  fuel?  There  is  no  phase  of 
home  work  or  pleasure  which  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  Discoveries. 
The  minimum  price  paid  for  Discovery 
paragraphs  is  fifty  cents;  for  paragraphs 
of  more  than  fifty  words,  one  cent  per 
word. 

*  Silkaline,  with  a  design  of  red  pop- 
pics  over  a  cream-colored  background, 
was  used  by  a  friend  to  make  a  comfort. 
Instead  of  catching  it  here  and  there 
with  yarn,  she  quilted  around  the  outline 
of  each  poppy  with  dark  red  silk.  Each 
flower  stood  out  as  if  it  had  been  em- 
broidered. She  carried  out  the  same 
idea  in  the  making  of  lining  pads  to  lit 
dresser  drawers.    M.  P. 
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St.  Valentine  Dictates : 

'  Nowc  write  the  V\  or des  which  I  shall  saye : 
To  each  True  Lover  :— 
On  that  Daye 
Which  Men  call  mine,  in  Rime  or  Prose 
To  One  alone  your  Heart  disclose. 

'  Nor  stint,  for  anie  foolish  Shame. 
To  praise  that  Dear  One's  golden  Name; 
Soe  be  ye  blest  by  Worde  &  Sign. 
Your  loving  Friend, 
Saint  Valentyne." 

ARTHUR  CUITERMAN 
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It  would  mean  a  career  for  me.  and  for  you,  too;  a  biff  place  in  the  political  world,  and  a 
circle  where  the  children  can  ({row  up  to  be  »omebody.  '     Page  159 
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AS  I  have  often  said,  I  do  not  believe 
J\.  in  ghosts.  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
supernatural  quality  in  the  appari- 
tions of  which  we  all  hear  too  frequently 
and  too  positively  to  deny  them.  And 
yet  I  confess  frankly  that  there  is  one 
house  that  I  would  never  willingly  enter 
again,  one  picture  on  which  I  would 
never  willingly  set  eyes  again.  Since 
stories  are  the  order,  1  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  story  tonight. 

I  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  when  T  went 
with  my  cousin  Ursula  to  visit  her  great 
uncle,  old  Mr.  Vivian,  at  Merlindale.  1  le 
was  not  my  uncle.  The  relationship  was 
on  her  mother's  side,  but  I  knew  that  he 
lived  in  a  wonderful  old  house,  full  of 
treasures  of  every  kind,  and  I  was  highly 
delighted  when  Ursula  asked  me  to  go 
with  her.  It  was  her  first  visit  also;  her 
^childhood  had  been  spent  abroad,  and 
sh'e  had  only  lately  come  to  Rhode 
and.  . 


Ursula  Vivian  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  I  have 
seen  a  good  many.  She  was  then  twenty, 
in  the  full  bloom  and  glory  of  her  beauty, 
and  to  me.  six  years  younger  and  no  bet- 
ter looking  than  most  girls,  it  was  like 
walking  in  a  poem  to  be  with  her.  I 
adored  her,  with  the  foolish  but  very  real 
adoration  of  a  younger  girl  for  an  older 
one.  I  used  to  think  I  would  like  to  die 
for  her.  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  we 
have  all  been  through  it  in  our  time,  girls 
and  even  possibly  Inn  s.  Mr.  Basil  Vivian 
was  a  very  tall  old  gentleman,  with  a 
kind,  scholarly  face  and  friendly  eves. 
He  welcomed  us  cordially,  yet  with  a 
certain  absent-mindedness. 

"  Good  of  you,  my  dears,  to  come 
and  see  the  old  man."  he  said.  "  Very 
pleased  to  see  you,  very  pleased. 
You  are  Ursula's  daughter,  my  dear — 
the  picture  of  her!  You  are  Ursula, 
also?     (Iood!     (Iood!     And    this  is 
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She  jumped  on  •  chair  and  peeped  behind  the  curtain;  there  wh  no  picture  there.   Page  147 


John  Morion's  (laughter.  I  upset  your 
father's  cradle,  my  dear,  and  broke  his 
collar  Ixjne.  Careless  fellow  I  was ! 
Very  glad  to  see  you  both.  You  will  like 
the  old  house,  Ursula;  it  is  full  of  mem- 
ories of  your  people.  Good  people, 
mostly,  child,  good  people.  There  have 
been  bad  Vivians,  but  not  many,  I  am 
glad  to  think,  not  many.  Mrs.  Vixen, 
make  these  young  people  happy,  will 
you,  ma'am  ?  That's  right ;  that's  right. 
We'll  meet  at  supper,  my  dears;"  and 
Mr.  Vivian  sank  back  in  his  great  leather 
armchair  and  became  absorbed  in  his 
great  black  letter  folio.   He  was  an  an- 

144 


tiquary.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
among  his  books,  and  no  wonder !  Such 
lx)oks !  The  library  was  a  noble  room, 
the  four  long  windows  like  panels  of 
light  in  the  book-lined  walls.  From  floor 
to  lofty  ceiling  they  ran,  rich  with  russet 
and  gold.  with,  here  and  there,  huge 
black  leather  volumes  like  the  one  he  was 
now  reading,  and,  here  and  there,  again, 
flashes  of  scarlet  morocco  and  mellow 
lights  of  vellum  and  parchment.  It 
comes  back  to  me  now  with  the  sharp 
impression  of  childhood — one  of-  the 
wonderful  rooms  of  the  world.  Tt  is 
forty  years  since  I  saw  it. 
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Mrs.  Vixen's  one  cross  in  life  was  her  the  house — we  could  not  tell  which  was 
name.  She  felt  it  to  be  a  cruel  one,  and  the  more  full  of  wonder  and  beauty,  so 
surely  never  was  one  less  deserved,  for  we  flitted  in  and  out,  out  and  in,  the  live- 
she  was  as  rosy  as  a  ripe  apple,  and  as  long  day*  Xow  in  the  great  drawing 
wholesome  and  sweet  as  one.  "  Mr.  rooms,  waltzing  over  the  marvelous  in- 
Vixen  had  no  choice,  poor  man,"  she  said  laid  floor,  lifting  a  corner  of  the  Holland 


My  cousin  w«  on  the  oaken  tettle :  her  head  thrown  back  :  her  beautiful  eye*  staring,  flawy.    Page  152 


to  us.  "  I  don't  lay  it  to  him,  but  it  was 
hard  to  have  him  live  only  six  months 
and  leave  me  saddled  with  his  unchancy 
name.  Butler,  be  was.  here,  and  him  and 
Mr.  Vivian  like  foster  brothers." 

Good  Mrs.  Vixen!  She  would  have 
liked  to  make  us  happy  in  her  own  way, 
by  keeping  us  in  her  cozy,  rather  stuffy 
parlor,  and  feeding  and  overfeeding  us 
at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  but,  as  she  said, 
we  were  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind.  The 
house  and  the  garden,  the  garden  and 
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covers  to  peep  at  the  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade of  the  quaint  spindle-legged  chairs ; 
now  standing  entranced  before  the  fa- 
mous Merlindale  Venus,  crouching  in  her 
shell — one  of  the  perfect  statues  of  the 
world,  as  I  rcmeml>er  it ;  now  courtesy- 
ing  to  our  own  images  in  the  long  mir- 
ror, where  one  of  the  reflections  was  no 
less  exquisite  than  that  of  the  dim  marble 
beauty  beyond — Ursula  in  her  white 
gown ;  her  beautiful  arms  bare  as  she 
raised  them  above  her  head;  her  gray 
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eyes  like  clear  pools  of  dawn  ;  the  smile 
just  breaking  the  perfect  molding  of  her 
cheek. 

"  I'd  rather  look  at  you  than  twenty 
Venuses!"  I  cried;  and  she  called  me  a 
foolish  child,  which  I  certainly  was.  and 
ran  out  into  the 
garden.  One  of 
the  gardens,  I 
should  say ;  there 
were  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  all 
walled  from  one 
another  by  tall 
screens  of  box  or 
myrtle  or  thorn. 
This  drawing 
room  garden  had 
a  fountain  in  the 
middle.  w  i  t  h 
some  fierce-look- 
ing Tritons 
spouting  water 
out  of  twisted 
shells.  We  made 
up  a  play,  I  re- 
member, say- 
ing that  they 
were  the  faithful 
guards  of  the 
Venus,  within, 
and  that  on 
moonlight  even- 
ings she  came 
out  to  bathe  in 
the  fountain,  and 
danced  afterward 
on  the  velvet 
turf. 

Then  there 
was  the  library  garden,  all  roses  and 
other  fragrant  flowers;  bloom  fol- 
lowing bloom,  so  that  the  great  room 
was  like  a  posy  all  summer  long,  with 
never  a  cut  flower  in  it.  Mr.  Vivian  did 
not  like  to  have  flowers  cut ;  he  said  it 
was  an  insult  to  Flora.  lie  was  so 
quaint  and  dear! 

And  there  was  the  dining  room  gar- 
den, very  gay  with  geranium  and  scarlet 
verbena ;  because  the  room  was  rather 
dark,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  cut  the 
great  willow  that  shaded  it  unduly.  And 
— and  there  were  other  gardens. 

Then  the  wonders  upstairs!  The 
room  where  we  slept  (we  could  have  had 
two  apiece,  but.  of  course,  we  must  be  to- 
gether), with  its  wonderful  menagerie 


chintz — all  the  creatures  -coming  out  of 
the  Ark,  and  wandering  .about  in.  pale 
buff  meadows  set  with  .blue  trees;  and 
the  large  bed.  where  w.e.ajmost  lost  each 
other  the  first  night ;  and  the  xleep  alcove, 
where  a  long  mirror  glimmered  dim  and- 
ghostly,  frightening  us 
horribly  at  first  and  mak- 
ing us  scream  at  white-, 
clad  apparitions,  which 
turned  <  ait  to  be  our  own 
selves  in  our  nighties. 
And  the  picture  gallery 
— ah  !  the  picture  gallery, 
with  its  satin  Copleys 
and  velvet  Stuarts;  and 
its  older  portraits  staring 
wooden  and  stolid  for  all 
the  world  like  court 
cards  i  >r  so  we  thought), 
the  ladies  in  ruff  and 
stomacher,  holding  a 
rose,  the  gentlemen 
wigged  and  jxnvdered, 
with  a  roll  of  parchment 
or  a  truncheon.  We 
made  very  merry  over 
these  quaint  old  figures, 
and  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  we  came  to  a 
red  curtain  hung  just  at 
the  height  of  the  por- 
traits, Ursula  made  sure 
that  it  was  the 
ugliest  of  them 
'  . —  all.  so  ugly  that 
it  had  to  be 
covered  up. 
Rut  when  she 
jumped  on  a 
chair  and  peeped  behind  the  curtain, 
there  was  no  picture  there — only  the 
mark  on  the  wall  of  where  one  had  hung. 

Yes.  those  first  few  days  were  perfect, 
packed  full  of  wonder  and  delight  and 
merry  innocent  girl  play.  I  sometimes 
try  to  think  of  them  and  forget  the 
rest,  but  that  does  not  work. 

We  saw  little  of  Mr.  Vivian  except  at 
meals,  when  he  was  always  most  courte- 
ous and  kind,  telling  us  stories,  or  listen- 
ing with  an  absent  smile  t<>  the  tale  of 
our  day's  sport  and  adventure.  T  think 
he  forgot  us  mostly  between  meals,  as 
we  never  liked  to  disturb  him ;  but  old 
Goody  Vixen  was  always  ready  for  a 
chat  and  a  gossip,  and  we  would  fly  in 
upon  her  a  dozen  times  in  the  day,  beg- 
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ging  for  the  key  ut"  this  door,  or  the  story 
of  that  cupboard,  picture,  toy,  or  treas- 
ure. We  worried  her,  I  sometimes 
thought,  kind  as  she  was.  I  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  something  super- 
natural about  the  place.  There  must,  I 
declared,  he  a  ghost,  or  at  least  a  foot- 
step or  a  rustle  about  so  old  a  place,  and 
1  used  to  tease  and  beg  for  the  story, 
which  1  insisted  that  she  must  know. 
This  was  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
disturb  the  good  old  soul ;  she  always 
grew  peevish,  and  asked  why  we  could 
not  be  content  with  what  there  was,  with- 
out crying  out  for  what  there  was  not. 


"  Xo  ghost  walks  in  Merlindale,"  she 
said  once,  with  strong  emphasis.  "  Xo 
ghost  walks  in  my  good  master's  house. 
Xo!  Xo!  They  would  not  dare  !"  And 
then  she  seemed  Hurried  and  absent,  and 
sent  us  off  to  look  for  peacock's  eggs. 

Though  the  library  seemed  to  us  the 
most  beautiful  room  in  the  house.  we 
wi  re  seldom  in  it,  for,  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Vivian  sat  there  all  day  long;  but  in  the 
late  afternoon  he  would  go  out  for  a 
walk,  or  a  sober  ride  on  his  sober  cob, 
which  was  named  Solon,  and  Ujoked  as 
if  he  could  read  Greek.  Then,  if  Ursula 
and  I  were  not  in  the  rose  garden,  or 

(lancing  in  the 
drawing  room,  or 
playing  ball  in  the 
pleached  alley, 
we  might  slip  in 
there  for  half  an 
hour,  to  tiptoe 
about,  reading 
the  titles  of  the 
great  folios,  or 
dip  into  the 
smaller  volumes 
here  and  t  here, 
speaking  the 
while  in  hushed 
tones,  afraid  of 
disturbing  Soc- 
rates. Aristotle, 
and  the  rest, 
dozing  in  marble 
on  their  pedes- 
tals. 

So.  one  after- 
noon, we  were 
there.  We  had 
been  out  in  the 
sun  for  a  long 
while,  and  it  was 
delightful  to 
come  into  the 
cool  dark  of  the 
great  room,  with 
the  slanting  rays 
of  late  sunlight 
glancing  through 
the  long  win- 
dows, and  the 
marbles  gleaming 
cool  and  pale  in 
theii  niches. 

I  had  been 
maintaining  my 
favorite  theory — 
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the  existence  of  some  mystery  in  the 
noble  old  house — and  Ursula  was 
laughing  at  me,  as  was  her  wont.  "  My 
dear,"  she  said,  "  It  is  all  mystery.  Why 
can't  you  be  content,  as  dear  old  Vixen 
says?  Ever}'  breath  we  draw  here  is  a 
mystery.  Every  staircase  leads  to  hid- 
den things;  every  panel  hides — "  she 
stopped  and  stood  looking  at  me,  as  if 
struck  into  silence.  She  had  turned  to 
speak  to  me,  and  now  stood  with  her 
back  against  a  row  of  books,  her  arms 
spread  lightly  abroad,  as  was  her  way, 
her  fingers  playing  on  the  shelf.  I  see 
her  now,  the  whole  figure  light,  electric, 
full  of  life  and  motion — and  now  sud- 
denly arrested,  as  if  frozen  with  one  cold 
breath. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  cried.  "  Ursula,  what 
is  the  matter?"  She  did  not  answer  for 
a  moment,  only  stood  there  with  that 
strange  look.  Then  she  said,  quietly,  "  It 
moved !" 

"  What  moved?" 

"  The  shelf  behind  me ;  it  is  moving 
now ! 

It  was  true,  and  simple  enough.  Her 
fingers,  playing  along  the  edge  of  the 
shelf,  had  touched  a  spring.  Very,  very 
slowly,  the  masked  door  with  the  rows 
of  laden  shelves  swung  back,  and  we 
found  ourselves  looking  into  an  empty 
room. 

Ursula's  mood  changed,  instantly. 
"  Why,  Grace,"  she  cried,  "  I  was  fright- 
ened! Just  for  a  moment  I  was  really 
frightened;  but,  oh,  you  have  been  right, 
all  along.  Here  is  the  secret!  Here  is 
the  mystery!  Come  on,  quick,  before 
anyone  finds  us !" 

I  hung  back,  I  could  not  tell  why. 
Here  was  my  wish  come  true,  my  ardent 
hope  realized;  and  yet — I  did  not  want 
to  enter  that  quiet  room.  I  was  ashamed, 
though,  to  confess  this,  so  followed  my 
cousin  quietly  through  the  doorway. 
There  we  stopped  and  looked  about  us, 
our  hearts  beating  fast,  our  hands,  un- 
consciously, I  think,  locked  in  each 
other's.  There  was  little  enough  to  see, 
was  my  first  thought,  half  relief,  half 
disappointment.  A  small  square  room, 
with  a  door  and  two  windows,  looking 
on  a  walled  green  space  that  I  had  never 
seen  before.  There  was  no  carpet  on 
the  oaken  floor;  no  furniture  except  a 
high-backed  settle  of  some  black  wood, 
strangely  but  richly  carved.  This  was 
all,  I  thought;  then  I  followed  Ursula's 


startled  glance  upward,  and  saw  the  pic- 
ture. 

It  hung  over  the  fireplace,  facing  the 
door  and  the  settle.  The  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  perhaps  twenty-five  years 
old,  very  handsome,  and  richly  dressed 
in  gray  and  satin,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  sat  by  a  table, 
with  a  book  before  him;  behind  him 
hung  a  heavy  red  curtain.  His  dark  hair 
was  plain,  and  tied  with  a  black  ribbon ; 
his  eyes  looked  straight  forward.  This 
much  I  saw  at  the  first  glance;  I  looked 
away  and  then  looked  back  again.  1 
don't  quite  know  how  to  give  you  the 
impression  I  gained  at  that  second  look. 
It  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  pictured 
face,  though  I  knew  that  I  had  never 
seen  such  beauty ;  it  was  the  power  in  it. 
The  bright  eyes  were  full  of  dark  light ; 
the  whole  face,  the  whole  lithe,  graceful 
figure,  seemed  instinct  with  power,  with 
life,  with — with  influence;  I  can't  find 
any  other  word  that  fits. 

At  first  I  felt  only  this ;  but  as  I  looked 
longer,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  cruel 
lines  round  the  curved  lips,  a  subtle  sneer 
in  the  half  smile.  And  the  light  in  the 
wonderful  eyes  was  cold,  cold — and  yet 
it  burned  as  ice  burns. 

"  Come  away,  Ursula !"  I  cried,  pull- 
ing her  hand.  "  It  is  a  wicked  picture ; 
he  was  a  wicked  man,  I  know.  Come 
along!" 

But  Ursula  did  not  move.  Her  beau- 
tiful clear  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  picture. 
She  seemed  unconscious  of  my  presence. 
I  was  still  pulling  her  hand,  trying  to 
drag  her  away,  when  a  voice  behind  us 
made  us  both  start.  We  turned  and  saw 
Mr.  Vivian  looking  at  us  with  kind, 
troubled  eyes ;  and,  behind,  the  old  house- 
keeper, her  round  face  as  white  as  her 
apron. 

"Tut,  tut!"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"Dear,  dear,  dear!  Come  away,  my 
children,  come  away!  This  is  no  place 
for  you." 

He  took  my  hand  and  I  followed  him 
instantly,  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  mystery  for  which  I  had  longed,  but 
which,  now  that  I  had  found  it,  terrified 
me  beyond  words.  Ursula  lingered  a 
moment— only  a  moment.  In  reality 
only  a  few  seconds  passed  before  we 
were  standing  in  the  library,  the  shelves 
smooth  and  unbroken  behind  us,  and  Mr. 
Vivian  still  holding  my  hand  and  regard- 
ing us  with  that  kindly,  troubled  look. 
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But  Ursula  was  herself  again,  now, 
and  she  plied  him  with  eager  inquiries. 

"  Uncle  Vivian,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
W  ho  is  lie,  and  why  is  he  shut  up  here 
all  alone?  Why  isn't  he  in  the  picture 
gallery  ?  Why,  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
portrait — he  is  the  most  wonderful  per- 
son I  have  ever  seen,  Uncle !  How  can 
you  keep  htm  shut  up  here  ?"  She  paused 
for  lack  of  breath. 

Mr.  Vivian's  answer  came  rather 
slowly,  far  too  slowly  for  our  eager 
spirits.  For  though  I  was  frightened  by 
the  portrait,  I  was  as  curious  about  it  as 
Ursula  could  be. 

"  Tut,  tut !"  said  the  old  gentleman  at 
last.  .'*'  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  a  pretty  fel- 
low, a  very  pretty  fellow ;  and,  by  all 
accounts,  a  very  pretty  rascal.  Strangled 
his  wife,  I  believe ;  an  ugly  old  story.  At 
an)'  rate,  he  is  not  fit  company  for  dear 
little  girls.  Come  away,  child,  come 
away !" 

"Strangled  his  wile?'"  cried  Ursula. 
"  With  those  eyes  ?  I  don't  believe  it, 
Uncle  Vivian!    It  is  a  wicked  slander." 

"  He  did  it  with  his  hands,  I  believe," 
said  Mr.  Vivian,  dryly.  44  They  are  more 
convenient,  you  know.  He  had  beauti- 
ful hands,  too;  the  Vivian  hands.*'  He 
glanced  at  his  own  fine  old  hands,  like 
carved  ivory,  and  then  at  Ursula's. 
'•  You  have  them,  too,  child/'  he  said. 
44  Come  and  pour  me  some  tea  with 
them!'' 

Xot  another  word  would  he  say  about 
the  portrait,  except  that  it  was  very  well 
where  it  was.  But.  after  tea.  when  he 
had  gone  back  to  his  books,  we  flew  to 
the  housekeeper's  room,  and  made  a  vig- 
orous attack  upon  Mrs.  Vixen.  Who 
was  the  original  of  the  portrait?  Win- 
was  it  in  there  by  itself  ?  Why  ?  What  ? 
Who?  Where?  When?  We  were  deter- 
mined to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the 
mystery,  and  the  dear  old  lady  could  not 
withstand  us,  though  she  did  her  best. 
What  was  the  sense,  she  said,  in  talking 
about  it?  It  was  the  portrait  of  Vivian 
Vivian,  as  wicked  a  man  as  ever  trod  the 
earth.  He  strangled  his  lovely  young 
wife  because  she  would  not  give  up  all 
her  property  for  him  to  gamble  away. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  and  should 
have  been  hanged  as  high  as  Haman,  but 
lie  had  the  subtlety  of  the  devil,  whose 
servant  he  was,  and  escaped  from  prison 
— it  was  supposed  by  corrupting  the 


jailer.  That  was  all  there  "was  to  it,  and 
enough  said. 

"Oh,  dear!''  cried  Ursula.  "Oh, 
Vixen,  I  dou't — I  can't  believe  it.  How 
long  ago  was  it?  Two  hundred  years? 
Oh,  tliat  is  long  enough  for  all  kinds  of 
stories  to  grow.  I  don't  want  to  believe 
it,  and  I  shan't.  But,  even  if  it  were 
true — even  if  he  was  bad,  that  is  no  rea- 
son for  poking  the  picture  away  and 
hiding  it,  when  it  is  the  finest  one  in  the 
whole  collection.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Uncle  Vivian  to  let  me  put  it — why,  it 
belongs  in  the  gallery !  Tlvcre  is  a  j>lace 
for  it,  don't  you  remember,  Grace?  The 
empty  space  with  the  curtain  before  it? 
That  is  where  it  used  to  hang,  and  it 
must  go  back  there.  I  shall  ask  Uncle 
Vivian  at  once." 

44  Don't  ye  do  it,  my  lamb !  Don't  ye 
do  it,  now !"  cried  Mrs.  Vixen,  in  great 
distress.  44  He  wouldn't  hear  to  it  Not 
a  moment  he  wouldn't,  and  reason  good. 
Hush !  Speak  low  now.  I  ought  not 
to  tell  you  this.  I've  never  told  it  to  a 
living  soul.  That  picture  used  to  hang 
there,  sure  enough,  the  black  settle  be- 
fore it.  And  there  was  a  girl,  a  young 
lady,  visiting  the  family ;  and  she  was  so 
taken  with  that  wicked  face  she  couldn't 
keep  away  from  it,  nohow.  And  they 
found  her  one  night,  sitting  on  that 
bench,  stone  dead,  and  the  marks  of  fin- 
gers in  her  throat.  Then  they  took  the 
picture  away  and  put  it  in  the  little  hid 
room,  and  there  it  stays  and  will  stay, 
since  Mr.  Vivian  can't  make  up  his  mind 
to  burn  it,  as  he  should.  There,  my 
lambs,  never  say  I  told  you;  but  keep 
awav  from  tliat  hid  room;  keep  awav,  I 
tell  your 

Keep  away!  I  asked  nothing  better. 
I  had  had  enough  of  the  mystery  I  had 
so  coveted  and  never  wanted  to  see  the 
hid  room  or  the  portrait  again.  But  not 
so  Ursula.  She  still  declared  to  me. 
though  she  said  nothing  more  to  Mrs. 
Vixen  or  her  uncle,  that  she  did  not  be- 
lieve the  stories.  Of  course  there  were 
stories,  she  said,  in  so  old  a  house.  With 
such  a  wonderful,  such  a  liiing  portrait, 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not 
stories;  but  she  meant  to  see  it  again,  if 
only  once.  She  had  never  seen  anything 
so  splendid  in  her  life,  and  see  it  she 
must. 

"But  you  can't!"  1  said.  "There  is 
always   someone   in  the  library  now. 
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James  comes  and  dusts  it  when  Mr. 
Vivian  goes  out,  or  Mrs.  Vixen  is  mend- 
ing the  curtains,  or  something.  Mr. 
Vivian  doesn't  want  us  to  go  in,  Ursula, 
and  we  ought  not." 

Ursula  threw  her  arms  round  me,  and 
pressed  me  to  her.  "  Dear  little  Grace !'' 
she  said ;  "  dear  little  law-abiding  citizen ! 
You  shall  be  good,  you  shall  not  tres- 
pass!" Then  suddenly  she  whispered  in 
mv  ear,  "  I  have  the  kev!" 

"  The  key?"  I  repeated. 

*'  The  key  of  the  outer  door.  It  was 
in  the  lock,  inside.  I  slipped  back  and 
got  it  while  you  were  following  Uncle 
Vivian  out,  like  the  good  girl  you  are. 
Grace,  Grace,  you  may  do  as  you  like, 
but  /  am  going  to  see  Vivian  Vivian 
again." 

She  had  her  way!  I  could  not  stand 
against  her,  nor  could  1  possibly  betray 
her  to  her  uncle.  1  even  followed  her, 
though  most  unwillingly,  when  she  found 
and  climbed  the  vineclad  wall  that  shut 
in  the  dim,  neglected  garden  that  lay  out- 
side the  hid  room.  There  was  no  gate 
in  the  wall,  though  we  found  traces  of  a 
gateway  long  since  bricked  up,  and  over- 
grown with  vines.  The  garden  was  a 
dense  tangle  of  shrubs  and  vines,  with 
a  narrow  pebble  path  running  round  it. 
It  must  once  have  been  a  lovely  spot 
indeed.  It  was  lovely  still,  in  a  wild, 
ruinous  way ;  but  there  was  a  chill  in  the 
air  so  I  thought,  and  I  did  not  like  the 
heavy  perfume  of  some  strange  purple 
flowers  that  hung  in  profuse  clusters 
about  the  tangle.  There,  opposite  us, 
was  the  door  of  the  hid  room ;  there  were 
the  small  windows,  overgrown  with 
vines.  We  pushed  the  leaves  away  and 
peeped  in;  but  could  see  little  for  the 
dust  and  the  dimness.  Ursula  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock.  Slowly,  with  a  shriek 
of  rusty  hinges,  the  door  opened  and  the 
portrait  leaped  at  us.  I  don't  know  how 
else  to  say  it.  If  it  had  seemed  lifelike 
before  it  seemed  absolutely  living  now. 
The  eyes  glowed  with  dark  fire;  the 
curved  lips — were  they  parted  before,  in 
that  half  smile,  subtle,  sweet,  mysterious? 
The  exquisite  hands  lay  so  lightly,  they 
almost  seemed  to  move;  the  whole  lithe, 
graceful  figure  seemed  to  lift,  to  sway 
toward  us ;  the  crimson  curtain  behind  it 
moved. 

"Ursula!"  I  screamed,  "come  away! 
It  is  alive!  Come  away!" 


I  dragged  her  out  of  the  room,  I  don't 
know  how.  She  was  very  pale,  but  she 
kept  her  balance,  while  I  was  in  a  kind 
of  panic,  breathless  and  stumbling. 

"You  foolish  child!"  she  said.  "It 
was  only  the  light  flickering  on  it  through 
all  the  leaves.  Let  me  go,  Grace!  1 
must  go  back  to — to  lock  the  door." 

Oh,  Ursula,  Ursula!  I  should  have 
gone  back  with  you.  Instead,  I  hurried 
away,  and  climbed  the  wall  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  calling  to  her  to  follow  me. 
She  came  in  a  moment — or  she  said  it 
was  a  moment — and  though  her  cheek 
was  still  pale,  her  eyes  were  shining  like 
lamps;  almost  as  bright  as  those  dark, 
soft,  wicked  eyes  that,  I  knew,  were 
gazing  after  us  as  we  ran. 

Was  it  that  night  or  the  next?  I  can- 
not be  sure.  I  awoke  from  sleep  ami 
missed  Ursula  from  my  side.  I  called, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  I  sat  up  in  the 
great  bed,  and  looked  about  the  quiet 
chamber,  bright  in  moonlight.  Ursula's 
clothes  were  gone,  all  but  her  little  shoes, 
which  lay  as  she  had  left  them.  A  core 
of  ice  seemed  to  form  at  my  heart, 
spreading  and  growing — hark!  1  heard 
voices ;  voices  in  the  garden  below.  I 
crept  to  the  window,  and  peered  fear- 
fully out.  The  garden,  our  garden,  as  we 
called  it,  lay  cold  and  white  under  the 
moon,  empty  of  all  save  the  roses.  It 
was  from  beyond  the  wall  that  the  voices 
came,  that  wall  that  we  had  climbed  yev 
terday.  From  the  dim,  deserted  garden, 
from  the  tangle  of  poison-flowering 
shrubs,  two  voices  came  floating  up  to 
me.  A  man's  voice,  deep  and  rich,  infin- 
itely melodious,  speaking  softly  yet  ea- 
gerly, with  an  intensity  that  thrilled  even 
through  the  cold  terror  at  my  heart.  A 
woman's  voice  replying,  timid,  fluttering, 
yet  eager,  too — my  God!  Ursula's  voice. 

I  was  not  all  coward,  or  I  could  not 
have  done  the  thing  I  did  then.  I  dressed 
myself  quietly  and  quickly,  forcing 
my  hands  not  to  tremble,  my  breath  not 
to  break  into  cries.  I  ran  barefoot  down 
the  stairs — our  own  stairs,  as  we  called 
them,  leading  to  our  own  garden.  As  I 
ran  out,  a  shaft  of  yellow  light  fell 
across  my  feet,  and  I  knew,  but  did  not 
think  of  it  until  afterward,  that  Mr. 
Vivian  was  sitting  late  in  his  library  over 
his  endless  books.  In  the  garden  all  was 
white  and  black.  Clear  silver  of  moon- 
light, dim  black  of  mantling  trees  and 
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heavy  shrubs.  It  all  came  to  me,  after- 
ward, but  I  saw  nothing  then.  My  whole 
soul  was  in  my  ears,  hearkening  to  those 
two  voices;  the  deep  one  pleading,  pro- 
testing, persuading;  the  other  hesitating, 
asking,  fearing. 

I  ran  across  the  garden.  Silently,  my 
soft  dress  making  no  sound,  I  climbed 
up  by  briar  and  tree  trunk,  and  looked 
over  the  wall.  I  saw — I  saw  my  cousin 
Ursula.  She  was  walking  along  the 
pebble  path,  her  bare  feet  twinkling  on 
the  stones.  Her  face  was  turned  half 
toward  me,  as  if  looking  at,  listening  to, 
someone  at  her  side.  Terror  and  delight 
were  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  it.  I 
saw  no  one  else,  but  that  she  saw  some- 
one I  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant.  I 
only  saw  the  branches  on  the  further 
side  of  the  path  sway  and  part,  as  if 
something  brushed  against  them.  I  only 
saw  a  flower  fall,  a  twig  crackle  and 
break  off,  as  if  touched  by  sudden  frost. 

They  passed  close  beneath  me.  "  Ah, 
no!  Ah,  no!"  she  was  saving.  44 1  am 
afraid  1" 

41  Afraid!"  said  the  deep,  sweet  voice. 
14  Afraid  of  me,  my  darling!  You,  who 
brought  me  back  to  life,  just  to  look  into 
your  eyes,  just  to  touch  your  hand? 
Afraid  of  your  poor  cousin?  Ah,  come, 
Ursula!  Come  with  me.  and  let  me  show 
you.  let  me  prove  to  you — " 

They  passed  on.  They  entered  the 
open  door.  I  hung  there  on  the  wall, 
frozen  with  terror.  My  mind  refused 
to  act;  my  wits  seemed  turned  to  ice, 
with  the  rest  of  me. 


Suddenly — what  sound  was  that? 
What  smothered  cry,  choked  into  dread- 
ful silence?  The  ice  in  my  veins  turned 
to  lire.  1  was  over  the  wall  in  an 
instant. 

In  another  I  was  in  the  hid  room,  see- 
ing, as  I  came,  the  wicked  picture  empty  ; 
the  crimson  curtain  rolling  unbroken  in 
the  frame.  ' 

My  cousin  was  on  the  oaken  settle; 
her  head  thrown  back ;  her  beautiful  eyes 
staring,  glassy ;  her  face  distorted  with 
terror  and  agon)-.  From  her  lips  came  a 
low,  strangled  murmur,  and  foam  was 
gathering  on  them. 

I  flung  myself  ujwn  it.  I  tore  at  the 
stony,  cold  lingers  that  were  gripping 
that  white  throat,  choking  the  life  out  of 
it.  And  as  I  tore  and  plucked,  I 
screamed  aloud  with  all  the  power  of  my 
shrill,  childish  voice,  "  Help !  Help ! 
Help!" 

A  hurry  somewhere  nearby ;  a  door 
thrown  oj>en ;  a  gush  of  light,  good, 
warm,  homely,  yellow  lamplight;  Mr. 
Vivian  standing  in  the  doorway,  pale  and 
trembling — the  icy  fingers  relaxed  their 
hold  on  the  white  throat,  stole  softly 
from  under  my  hands,  were  gone;  the 
fair  head  drooped,  fell  to  one  side — I 
remember  no  more. 

That  is  all  the  story.  We  left  Merlin- 
dale  as  soon  as  Ursula  was  well  enough, 
and  I  have  never  been  near  the  place 
since.  You  remember  your  cousin 
Ursula,  girls;  a  stately,  pale,  beautiful, 
old  woman,  with  always  a  band  of  black 
velvet  round  her  throat. 
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Editor's  Note — This  stirring  narrative,  every  word  of  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  found 
spontaneous  expression  in  response  to  the  "  Frank  Word  From  An  Ex-Widower "  in  our  last 
October  issue. 


IN  YOUR  pages,  not  long  since,  a 
writer,  an  ex- widower,  spoke  of  the 
"  vast  amount  of  sympathy  "  given  a 
widow.  Sympathy,  temporarily,  per- 
haps, but  behind  it  is  always  the  secret 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  sympathiz- 
ing friends  that  she  will  probably  marry 
again,  given  "  time  to  get  over  it."  And 
the  world  at  large  has  a  far  from  secret 
conviction  that  the  widow  is  always  seek- 
ing her  consolation.  She  is  a  familiar 
figure  on  every  funny  page.  In  my  own 
girlhood  I  have  laughed  at  those  absurd 
lines  of  Eugene  Fields's: 

"An  such  a  eye  the  widow  hath,  so  hungry  and 
so  wan, 

A*  spying  for  another  chance  whereby  she  may 
catch  on." 

In  my  widowhood  a  terror  of  this  in- 
terpretation from  the  world  made  me 
cheat  myself  pitiably  of  much  that  was 
natural  and  interesting.  I  knew  that  in 
the  background  of  the  consciousness  of 
even  my  nearest  and  dearest  lurked  a 
comforting  hope  of  my  remarriage,  for 
I  was  only  twenty-six  and  fond  of  life, 
and  my  little  son  of  four  was  not  enough, 
perhaps,  to  fill  it.  I  had  overheard  a 
very  downright  old  aunt  remark  to  my 
sister  that  '*  if  Clyde  must  be  taken  it 
was  a  mercy  he  went  when  Alice  was 
still  so  young  she  could  get  over  it." 
And  when,  three  years  later,  I  remarried, 
they  one  and  all  drew  long  breaths  of 
relief,  even  while  they  thought  a  little 
less  of  my  depth  of  character.  Alice 
had  '*  gotten  over  it." 

How  much  I  had  done  so  and  the  real 
history  of  my  inner  life  is  something 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
share  with  any  one  of  them. 

I  married  Clyde  the  day  I  was  twenty, 
a  year  from  my  graduation  from  high 
school.  To  this  hour  the  sight  of  a  Vir- 
gil or  an  English  history  brings  back  to 
me,  not  the  recollection  of  light-hearted 
school  times,  but  the  thrill  of  old  love 
letters  read  behind  those  covers,  and  the 
memory  of  long  reveries  over  their 
opened,  unseen  pages.  I  have  both  a 
sigh  and  a  smile  for  those  times  now. 
They  held  the  most  radiant  happiness  of 
my  life,  but  if  I  had  a  daughter  I  would 


pack  her  off  to  boarding  school  and  col- 
lege before  romance  had  material  to  build 
on,  and  I  would  wish  for  her  such  good, 
engrossing  times  that  her  girlhood  would 
be  prolonged  and  she  would  not  drift 
into  a  life  choice  before  her  head  had  in 
some  degree  caught  up  with  her  heart. 

I  do  not  mean  that  my  marriage  was 
unhappy.  It  was,  in  its  beginning,  so 
happy  that  I  look  back  to  it  now  as  to  a 
dream.  But  it  was  unwise,  terribly  un- 
wise. I  was  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
life  without  very  much  idea  what  it  was 
all  about,  and  when  the  realities  began 
to  press  in  on  our  Eden  and  prick  some 
of  the  illusion  bubbles,  I  suffered  out  of 
all  reason.  If  I  had  been  a  little  older 
and  a  little  more  experienced  1  could 
have  saved  us  both  from  needless  pain, 
and  perhaps  have  given  myself,  now,  less 
heartache  to  look  back  on.  But  I  took 
trifles  desperately  hard.  I  had  married. 
I  thought,  a  hero,  conquering  the  world 
for  my  sake,  and  when  my  hero  evinced 
a  frugal  disposition  and  a  most  irritating 
way  of  looking  at  a  gas  bill  in  eloquent 
silence,  with  raised  brows,  I  received 
and  cherished  a  mortal  hurt — and  doubt- 
less developed  some  irritating  ways  of  my 
own.  It  was  all  very  childish,  and  would 
be  so  laughable  now  if  time  had  not 
parted  us  beyond  the  ability  to  laugh  to- 
gether at  it ! 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  1  maoe  so 
many  frittering  claims  on  Clyde's  con- 
sideration that  when  I  came  to  have  a 
real  claim  on  it — before  our  child  was 
born — he  seemed  to  fail  me.  As  a  phy- 
sician his  profession  had  stripped  the  cir- 
cumstance for  him  of  much  of  its  mys- 
tery and  awe,  and  he  pooh-poohed  my 
fears,  with  a  casual  acceptance  of  my 
undergoing  the  common  lot  that  made 
me  desperately  resentful.  I  had  at  times 
such  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  sis  only  a 
frightened  girl  could  know.  And  I  re- 
member being  foolishly  glad,  in  all  my 
agony,  that  I  ivas  so  ill  and  was  alarm- 
ing him  at  last !  It  was  ridiculous ;  but. 
you  see,  I  was  only  twenty-two  when 
other  girls  my  age  were  graduating  from 
college,  on  the  threshold  of  their  lives, 
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and,  then,  Clyde  was  not  a  very  tender 
man. 

It  was  a  simple  fact  that  I  could  un- 
derstand and  allow  for  now  that  I  am 
older  and  saner,  but  then  I  let  it  wound 
me  out  of  all  proportion ;  for  he  had 
made  so  much  of  me  during  our  engage- 
ment that  I  attributed  his  casualness  to 
waning  affection,  and  not  simply  to  his 
disposition.  And  another  thing  that  hurt 
me  was  when  I  began  to  perceive  that 
things  that  were  sacred  and  spiritual 
to  me  were  mere  acts  of  the  flesh  to  him. 
He  was  very  tolerant  to  men  and  strin- 
gent to  women. 

Am  I  giving  an  impression  of  criti- 
cism and  discord  ?  I  do  not  wish  to,  for 
it  is  not  the  truth,  but  I  am  trying  to 
analyze  the  things,  the  little  miserable 
things,  that  marred  that  utter  happiness 
we  knew  at  first.  For  us  the  problem  of 
adjustment  was  a  difficult  one  because  of 
our  youth  and  sharp  angles.  As  I  look 
back  to  it  now.  my  thought  is,  "  Oh,  if 
I  only  had  it  to  do  over  again !  How  dif- 
ferently it  would  all  be  done!  How 
gentle,  how  sensible  I  would  be!  How 
little  I  would  mind  the  molehills  that 
seemed  mountains  then!  .  .  .  And  then, 
perhaps,  what  happened  would  never 
have  happened."  But  that  is  something 
that  I  shall  never  know. 

After  our  little  son  was  born  we  were 
very  happy  together,  and  yet,  eventually, 
it  was  the  child  that  began  to  separate  us. 
Now  that  I  was  tied  down  I  could  not 
go  out  to  meet  Clyde  as  I  had  done,  to 
run  downtown-for  dinner  with  him  when 
he  was  obliged  to  stay  down  at  his  office 
in  the  evening,  or  go  off  with  him  on 
whatever  pleasure  excursions  his  leisure 
permitted.  Clyde  had  a  restless  passion 
for  diversion,  and  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  accompanying  him  wherever  and 
whenever  lie  wished.  We  regretted  this 
separation  extremely,  at  first,  and  I  blame 
myself  now  with  bitterness,  for  I  think 
I  gave  up  too  much  time  to  the  child  and 
neglected  the  father.  I  would  stay  home 
because  Baby  was  fretting  over  a  tooth, 
when  the  nurse  could  as  well  have  taken 
care  of  him,  and  I  let  Clyde  go  out  alone 
to  the  country  club  or  for  a  trip  in  the 
motor  when  I  should  have  gone  with  him. 
I  know  that  this  was  the  case.  And,  by 
and  by.  when  the  baby  could  better  have 
been  left,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  staying 
home,  and  Clyde  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  without  me.    And  he  seemed  to 


have  a  great  many  things  to  take  up  his 
time. 

Then  the  summer  the  little  one  was 
three  he  seemed  rather  delicate,  and  my 
aunt  urged  the  two  of  us  to  accompany 
her  to  Colorado  for  two  months.  Clyde 
was  curiously  in  two  minds  about  our 
going.  Once  he  approved  it,  and  again 
he  begged  me  not  to  go,  but  to  select  some 
spot  nearer  home  where  the  boy  would 
lie  as  well  off.  and  he  could  come  and 
see  us  over  Sunday.  But  I  was  eager  for 
a  trip,  and  I  reminded  him  how  little  I 
had  gone  about  before  my  marriage,  and 
how  much  other  wives  went  now.  and 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  boy ; 
and  I  went.  But,  at  the  last.  I  found  it 
harder  than  I  had  thought,  and  I  clung 
foolishly  to  him  in  the  station  and  began 
writing  to  him  as  soon  as  we  were  on  the 
train. 

But  in  those  two  months  of  absence  a 
distinct  change  came  over  Clyde's  letters 
to  me.  They  were  constrained,  perfunc- 
tory. Only  when  he  wrote  about  the 
baby's  health  did  he  seem  to  write  in  his 
natural  way.  If  I  had  been  wiser — oh, 
how  wise  a  girl  needs  to  be  when  she  is 
married  to  a  man  of  Clyde's  impulsive 
temperament ! — I  would  have  packed  up 
and  gone  back  to  make  a  happy  home  for 
my  husband,  but  I  did  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. 

I  was  hurt,  and  I  resolved  to  punish 
him.  If  he  accepted  my  absence  so  readily 
I  would  stay  a  little  longer,  until  he  did 
miss  me.  I  casually  suggested  a  pro- 
longation of  my  stay,  in  my  next  letter, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  he  assented 
promptly,  even  voluntarily  extending  the 
time.  It  was  not  anxiety  for  the  boy's 
health,  for  the  little  one  was  in  splendid 
condition.  Needless  to  say,  I  stayed,  and 
my  letter  took  on  the  autumnal  frosts 
of  those  mountains.  In  fact,  it  was 
mostly  of  those  mountains  that  I  wrote — 
my  letters  were  catalogues  of  sunsets  and 
views.  I  really  had  little  else  to  say.  for  I 
was  not  meeting  many  people,  and  I  could 
not  write  out  the  old  happy  nonsense  that 
used  to  fill  my  voluminous  sheets.  Some- 
thing was  wrong.  I  felt;  but  my  analysis 
went  no  farther  than  the  fact  that  Clyde 
had  grown  indifferent. 

Finally,  however,  my  return  became  a 
housekeeping  necessity'  I  could  not  sit  out 
there  on  the  mountains  forever,  eating 
my  silly  heart  out  with  pride  and  grief, 
and  at  last  I  packed  my  trunks  and  came 
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home.  It  was  to  the  boy  that  Clyde  gave 
the  greater  welcome.  His  manner  to  me 
was  peculiar.  He  was  more  thoughtful 
land  courteous  than  ever  before,  but  he 
■seemed  to  my  sensitiveness  to  be  self- 
conscious  and  continually  jesting  and 
talking  against  time.  Often  he  avoided 
me. 

A  terrible  despair  seized  hold  of  me, 
then.  I  had  many  morbid  hours  before 
my  more  vigorous  nature  was  roused  and 
common  sense  asserted  itself.  1  looked 
back  on  our  past  and  tried  to  see  it  un- 
derstanding])-, and  I  blamed  myself  for 
much  that  was  ungentle  and  cold  and 
selfish.  If  I  wished  to  be  more  desired  I 
must  be  more  desirable.  I  would  rather 
have  died  than  have  breathed  a  word  to 
my  family  of  any  sense  of  estrangement, 
but  I  took  some  lessons  out  from  a  sane 
article  in  a  woman's  magazine,  and  I 
tried  to  make  myself  again,  in  Clyde's 
eyes,  the  girl  he  had  married. 

Happily  I  had  recovered  my  health, 
which  had  been  delicate  since  the  boy's 
birth,  and  I  felt  well  and  normal  again. 
Poor  health  is  the  bitterest  handicap  a 
wife  can  know.  I  made  myself  as  attrac- 
tive as  I  could,  and  our  house  as  pleasant. 
I  said  to  Clyde  frankly  that  I  felt  as  if 
we  were  beginning  again  and  getting  re- 
acquainted  in  many  ways,  for  late  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  have  contrived  to 
separate  us.  I  remember  the  peculiar 
look  he  gave  me.  "If  one  can,"  he  said. 
The  words  puzzled  me.  I  did  not  think 
we  had  drifted  so  disastrously  far 
apart.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  richest 
part  of  our  lives  was  before  us  and  was 
within  our  reach  if  we  would  only  take 
the.  pains  to  stretch  out  and  grasp  it. 
And  so  it  was.  For  I  understood  Clyde 
more  and  more,  and  if  my  love  for  him 
had  lost  that  blind  fervor  of  my  girlhood, 
it  was  a  better  love,  more  comprehend- 
ing, more  selfless.  I  think  now  that 
those  days  that  followed  were  the  best 
in  some  ways  that  we  ever  knew.  Clyde 
fell  in  with  my  mood.  He  attached  him- 
self to  me  more  than  he  had  done  for  a 
long  time,  and  there  were  moments  when 
his  tenderness  was  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  seemed  to  grow  back  into 
each  other's  hearts.  Our  love  had  an 
clement  of  thankfulness,  as  if  we  had 
escaped  some  danger. 

And  then  he  was  taken  from  me.  He 
was  run  over  by  a  motor  as  he  was 
crossing  the  street.   They  took  him  to  a 


hospital  and  notified  me.  I  remember 
how  unsuspectingly  I  went  to  answer 
that  'phone.  When  I  reached  his  side  he 
knew  me;  he  murmured  a  few  half  in- 
distinct words.  That  was  the  end.  I 
closed  our  apartment  and  took  my  child 
to  my  father's  to  live. 

I  was  stunned.  The  world  went  black- 
around  me.  And  then  as  I  was  going 
through  the  heart-breaking  task  of  look- 
ing over  Clyde's  old  papers  I  came  upon 
letters  written  to  him  by  another 
woman.  They  were  love  letters,  and 
were  written  that  last  summer  of  my  ab- 
sence. The  writer  was  a  trained  nurse. 
I  remembered  vaguely  having  heard  him 
speak  of  her — but  not  for  some  time. 

I  was  a  woman  who  seemed  twice 
stabbed  to  death.  At  the  first  I  struggled 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  im- 
possibility of  the  thing.  Clyde — my 
Clyde!  It  had  never  entered  my  head 
that  such  wretched  tragedy  could  ever 
shadow  our  lives.  That  sort  of  thing,  t 
had  always  proudly  taken  for  granted, 
was  for  another  sort  of  people. 

The  realization  of  the  truth  left  me 
strangely  cold.  I  reasoned  it  over  and 
over  in  terrible  clearness.  So  that  was 
why  he  did  not  want  me  to  come  home. 
I  thought;  why  his  manner  to  me  had 
been  constrained.  When  had  it  com- 
menced? The  acquaintanceship  had 
dated  from  some  time;  evidently  they 
had  been  thrown  more  and  more  to- 
gether, and  Clyde  had  had  unfettered 
leisure  to  drift  into  intimacy.  Like  a 
frozen  thing  I  went  abotftAny  duties 
My  child  was  small  comfort  to  me  then ; 
he  seemed  only  to  occupy  the  outer 
brain.  The  inner  one  was  incessantly 
thinking,  thinking.  And  what  suffering 
those  thoughts  were!  I  shrank  instinc- 
tively from  the  idea  of  that  other 
woman,  and  yet  my  mind  crept  irresis- 
tibly back  to  her,  torturing  myself,  won- 
dering what  charm  it  had  been  that  had 
taken  my  husband  from  me.  I  wondered 
how  much  he  had  cared  for  her.  The 
letters  had  not  a  tone  of  deep  feeling, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  feel 
is  true— that  the  affair  had  been  a  reck- 
lessly impulsive  one  of  propinquity  and 
attraction.  Yet  the  very  littleness  of 
that  seemed  to  cheapen  my  dead  husband. 

I  went  about  in  a  dream,  and  all  the 
time  I  said  nothing,  shrinking  from  every 
mention  of  Clyde,  busying  myself  with 
the  boy  and  with  a  thousand  petty  dutic* 
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of  the  moment.  I  knew  that  I  must  cm- 
ploy  myself,  and  wear  out  my  restless- 
ness. I  felt  as  if  each  instant's  occupa- 
tion that  filled  my  mind  was  just  so  much 
of  a  reprieve  from  the  terrible  oppression 
of  thought  that  was  always  pressing, 
pressing  in  on  me.  I  did  not  cry.  or  if  1 
did,  it  was  only  cold,  slow  tears  that 
slipped  from  under  my  eyelids  as  I  sat 
thinking.  A  great  weight  that  would  not 
dissolve  was  in  my  chest.  Every  week  1 
went  to  the  cemetery  and  put  flowers  on 
Clyde's  grave,  feeling  it  all  horribly  un- 
real that  Clyde  was  down  there  under 
the  earth,  his  eyes  closed,  his  face  col- 
orless and  wan  as  I  had  seen  it  last. 
Sometimes  I  felt  as  if  I  should  go  mad 
and  dig  down  to  him  and  hold  him  in 
my  arms  to  warm  him  to  life,  and  beg 
him  to  tell  me  if  lie  really,  really  loved 
me.  or  if  those  last  precious  weeks  had 
been  only  remorseful  penitence. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  lease  of  our 
apartment  expired.  I  went  back  to  it  to 
pack  up*our  things.  And  there,  sitting 
on  the  floor  of  those  rooms  where  I  had 
been  so  happy,  mechanically  sorting  and 
putting  away  old  clothes,  I  came  on  an 
old  blue  bathrobe  of  Clyde's,  and  some- 
thing seemed  to  come  up  in  my  throat 
and  choke  me.  I  put  my  head  on  those 
dear  remembered  folds,  and  cried  my 
heart  out.  The  terrible  stony  bitterness 
of  the  past  months  seemed  to  dissolve. 
Unhappy  I  was,  would  always  be,  about 
it.  but  the  worst  agony  of  it  went  out  of 
my  heart  then,  and  only  my  love  for  my 
husband  and  my  grief  at  his  loss  re- 
mained. Clyde,  the  Clyde  I  had  loved, 
seemed  given  to  me  again.  I  excused 
him;  I  made  allowances;  I  blamed  my- 
self eagerly.  And  I  had  been  to  blame. 
I  had  taken  his  love  for  granted,  making 
small  attempt  to  retain  it,  small  effort 
to  understand.  I  had  stayed  away,  and 
left  Clyde  to  fight  what  had  been  his 
temptation  alone.  Remembering  how 
he  had  clung  to  me  after  our  return.  I 
was  grateful  for  the  sanity  that  had 
made  me  make  over  our  lives,  and  had 
given  me  the  memory  of  those  few 
weeks.  And  it  seemed  that  death  was 
doubly  cruel  in  taking  Clyde  at  that  very 
time  of  reunion. 

I  do  not  pretend  that,  in  forgiving  and 
excusing  all  that  was  past,  I  have  been 
able  to  shut  the  hurt  out  of  my  heart.  I 
can  never  forget.  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  a  trained  nurse;  the  glimpse  of 


the  uniform  brings  too  bitter  memories. 
And  an  irremovable  shadow  has  dark- 
ened the  very  brightest  of  the  past 

That  summer  I  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  my  family,  who,  with  all  their  loving 
patience,  must  have  found  my  sorry 
presence  rather  a  damper,  and  took  my 
little  boy  to  the  Maine  coast.  I  found  it 
a  difficult  experience.  I  was  so  young  a 
widow  that  the  least  kindness  to  me  or 
the  boy  from  some  friendly  man  attracted 
instant  attention.  Behind  my  back  I  was, 
very  naturally,  called,  the  young 
widow,"  and  I  winced  at  the  name  that 
seemed  to  make  light  of  my  loss  and  label 
me  with  a  class.  1  did  nut  get  on  very 
well  with  many  of  the  women.  They 
were  too  eager*  to  "  sympathize."  and  I 
shrank  from  any  intrusive  expressions. 
At  the  first  invitation  they  would  have 
condoled  with  me,  inquired  into  particu- 
lars and  overwhelmed  me  with  details  of 
their  own  family  losses.  What  1  wanted, 
what  I  needed,  was  to  be  let  off  all  that 
sort  of  tiling,  and  live  as  normal  and  sane 
a  life  as  possible.  I  tried,  for  my  little 
boy's  sake,  to  be  just  as  cheerful  as  could 
be,  and  I  succeeded  so  well  that  on  my 
return  I  heard  a  care-free  young  cousin 
confide  to  my  aunt  that  "  Alice  seemed 
able  now  to  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

So  I  lived  very  much  to  my  boy  and 
myself  through  the  next  months.  I  had 
meant  to  make  myself  indispensable  in 
the  old  home,  but  I  have  often  noticed 
that  no  married  woman  returns  to  the 
home  the  same  essential  part  of  it  as 
before.  My  father  was  very  busy  and 
occupied ;  my  aunt,  who  had  kept  house 
lor  him  for  fifteen  years,  did  not  care  for 
much  assistance,  and  liad  probably  more 
suggestions  than  she  relished  from  my 
older  sister,  who  was  married  and  lived 
in  the  next  block.  My  only  brother  was 
about  to  be  married.  From  the  height  of 
his  experience  he  informed  me  one  day 
that  I  really  ought  to  accept  "old 
Arthur  "  now,  and  have  a  home  of  my 
own. 

"  Old  Arthur "  was  the  affectionate 
term  that  he  had  for  my  father's  junior 
partner,  an  old  family  friend.  He  was 
only  six  years  older  than  I,  but  there 
was  a  kind  of  steadiness  and  reliableness 
about  him  that  one  usually  associates 
with  more  mature  years.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  him  all  this  while,  yet  it  was 
to  him  that  I  owed  most  of  what  was 
pleasant  in  those  days.    He  did  not  in- 
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trade  upon  me  nor  attempt  to  give  the 
impression  of  paying  me  particular  atten- 
tion, but  his  thought  fulness  was  around 
me  at  every  turn.  He  brought  the  books 
he  felt  would  interest  and  stimulate  me, 
and  because  he  thought  that  playing  was 
good  for  me  he  urged  me  continually  for 
a  little  music — though  he  was  tone  deaf ! 
He  was  always  beautifully  patient  of  my 
treatment  of  him  where  a  vainer  man 
would  have  shown  resentment,  for  at 
times  I  grew  insupportably  weary  of  his 
well-meant  suggestions  and  everlasting 
solicitude,  and  often  showed  an  irritable 
impatience. 

But,  as  I  grew  to  know  him  better,  it 
became  impossible  for  me  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  for  a  kinder  and*  a  bigger- 
hearted  man  never  lived.  He  was  a  large 
man  physically,  and  there  was  something 
of  the  quality  of  the  Newfoundland  in 
his  steady  devotion.  I  was  grateful  and 
touched  by  his  real  kindnesses  to  myself 
and  little  son,  who  worshiped  him,  but 
1  could  not  let  him  go  on  so,  and  tried  to 
make  him  understand  it.  I  had  a  dim- 
cult  time.  He  informed  me  bluntly  that 
he  asked  nothing  of  me  but  to  be  my 
friend,  and  that  if  I  found  him  worthy 
of  friendship  there  was  no  reason  on 
heaven  or  earth  why  I  should  not  accept 
it  He  was  pathetic  in  his  iteration  of 
his  lack  of  claim  on  me.  But,  behind  this 
guard  of  friendship,  his  real  feeling  for 
me  was  very  apparent,  and  it  seemed 
tragically  sad  to  me  that  such  a  man 
should  be  giving  his  best  to  a  woman 
who  had  given  her  best  to  another,  and 
had  nothing  now  to  give  him  or  any  man. 
I  agreed,  of  course,  to  go  on  being 
friends,  but  I  kept  out  of  his  way  a  good 
deal  more,  and  he  kept  more  out  of  mine. 
Whenever  I  did  see  him  I  found  a  real 
pleasure  in  his  society,  for  I  had  few 
friends  now  with  whom  I  felt  thoroughly 
at  home.  My  girl  friends  were  generally 
planning  trousseaux  and  weddings;  and 
other  men  friends  1  had  none,  and  I 
made  none  in  my '  sensitive  horror  of 
being  considered  to  be  seeking  "conso- 
lation." 

It  was  chiefly  on  Arthur's  account — 
to  leave  him  free  for  that  nice  girl  who, 
I  hoped,  would  come  along  and  take  him 
off  my  hands — that  I  decided  to  spend 
my  summer  in  Switzerland.  It  was  now 
nearly  three  years  since  Clyde  had  died. 
My  little  son,  of  course,  and  my  married 
sister  accompanied  me,  and  we  had  a  very 


placid,  quiet  time  in  lovely  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Twice  only  I  wrote  to 
Arthur,  though  I  missed  the  letters  that 
he  might  have  written  me.  His  pen  was 
as  delicate  and  skillful  as  his  tongue  was 
blunt,  and  his  letters  were  generally  full 
of  drollery. 

The  first  person  we  saw  on  the  dock 
in  New  York  was  Arthur.  He  begged 
my  forgiveness  for*  coming  to  meet  us 
unauthorized,  l>ut  he  had  happened  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  at  a  health  resort,  getting 
over  an  illness  of  which  he  had  given  us 
no  hint  in  his  stray  communications.  It 
appears  he  had  been  quite  sick  indeed, 
there  at  his  forlorn  city  boarding  house, 
and  had  gone  to  a  hospital  without  tell- 
ing any  of  his  friends ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  travel  he  liad  come  to  the 
shore  to  recuperate.  Arthur  had  always 
been  well,  and,  except  for  his  feeling  for 
me,  immensely  self-sufficient,  but  now  in 
his  weakness  the  loneliness  of  his  life  was 
pathetically  apparent.  I  pitied  him,  and 
I  showed  it  too  much  to  him,  for  that 
night  his  self-control  vanished,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  told  me  all  that  was  in 
his  heart.  He  had  loved  since  he  first 
knew  me,  when  1  was  engaged  to  Clyde, 
he  said.  He  begged  me  to  let  him  take 
care  of  me  and  my  boy.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  impossible. 

That  is  just  what  it  seemed  to  me — 
impossible.  I  was  sacred  to  one  man. 
I  had  been  all  his,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  all  mine.  I  could  not,  and  even  if 
I  could  I  would  not  have  wished  to,  love 
again.  My  heart  was  too  tired.  Yet 
though  my  flesh  and  spirit  quivered 
away  from  the  idea  of  being  Arthur's 
wife,  some  part  of  my  mind  occupied 
itself  in  reflecting  what  a  good,  wise 
father  he  would  be  to  my  boy. 

After  the  first  warmth  of  my  home 
coming  I  found  things  more  unsatisf ac- 
tor)- than  ever.  My  aunt,  who  had 
adored  my  little  son  as  a  baby,  began  to 
find  fault  with  him  playtimes,  now,  as 
too  boisterous,  and  was  continually  in- 
terfering. We  became  slightly  antipa- 
thetic, as  two  grown  women  in  one  house 
are  apt  to  be.  I  began  to  long  for  a 
place  of  my  own.  But  it  was  not  this 
longing  nor  any  petty  friction  that  made 
me  decide  to  marry  again.  I  did  not 
really  decide  to  do  so.  I  suppose  the 
elements  of  the  decision  were  already 
there,  secretly  at  work,  but  it  was  a  sud- 
den warm  outgoing  of  sympathy  for 
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Arthur  that  actually  drew  the  words  of 
consent  from  me.  He  loved  me  so  much. 
Every  woman  knows  that  peculiar  ten- 
.derness  for  the  man  whose  love  she  has 
been  forced  to  disappoint,  and  the  in- 
stinct to  give  happiness  where  happiness 
is  so  desperately  craved  is  innate  in  us 
all,  for  strength  or  for  weakness.  It 
came  over  me  suddenly  that  I  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do  with  my  life  than  to  give 
it  to  Arthur.  There  was  no  good  that  I 
could  ever  do  that  would  be  as  worthy 
as  to  make  a  home  for  this  strong,  tender 
man  to  whom  I  had  so  long  brought 
suffering.  I  agreed  to  marry  him  as  soon 
as  possible. 

That  second  engagement  was  vastly 
different  from  the  rose-colored  affair 
that  seemed  so  long  ago.  I  winced  at  the 
inevitable  comparisons,  and  I  shrank 
many  times  from  that  wedding  which 
every  day  was  bringing  closer.  But 
I  made  no  attempt  to  defer  it.  I 
was  too  sorry  for  Arthur,  too  fearful 
of  hurting  him,  too  acquiescent  to 
this  as  the  best  solution  now  of  life  for 
me. 

We  were  married  and  took  a  house 
in  the  suburbs.  I  cannot  see  where  a 
man  can  take  a  second  wife  into  the 
house  where  the  first  has  been  loved. 
Every  nook  must  have  its  associations. 
With  Arthur  I  took  an  absolutely  new 
environment;  and  I  will  never  forget 
the  chill  with  which  my  heart  sank  when 
1  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  new  home, 
a  second  time  a  bride.  As  Arthur  went 
about  the  rooms,  showing  me  changes 
and  improvements  he  had  ordered,  it 
seemed  to  me  simply  incredulous  that  I 
should  be  his  wife.  But,  to  my  happiness 
now.  I  hid  any  hint  of  that  feeling  from 
him.   A  woman  who  marries  again  must 


make  up  her  mind  to  an  affectionate, 
half -unconscious  deception. 

Arthur  had  asked  little  of  me,  and  1 
had  promised  little,  but  I  found  that  to 
make  him  truly  happy,  as  I  had  pledged 
myself  to  do,  I  must  give  him  more.  And 
I  tried  to  make  up  to  him  in  every  out- 
ward way  for  that  inner  lack  of  which 
I  was  conscious  and  which  I  was  afraid 
he  must  sensitively  divine.  Curiously 
enough,  I  have  been  a  much  letter  wife 
to  Arthur  than  I  was  to  Clyde.  We  have 
been  married  five  years  now,  and  have 
had  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  soon 
taken  from  us,  and  every  day  of  those 
five  years  has  brought  us  closer  into  sym- 
pathy and  love.  Arthur  has  been  to  me 
the  truest,  kindest  husband  that  a  "man 
can  be  to  a  woman,  and  the  deep  security 
of  his  love  fills  me  with  a  sense  of  haven 
after  a  stormy  time  at  sea.  I  have  come 
to  care  for  him  dearly.  It  is  the  love 
which  writers  in  general  have  agreed  to 
call  maternal  in  woman,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  call  paternal  the  same  qual- 
ity of  tenderness  and  anxious  protective- 
ness  in  a  man. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  I  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  past.  I  remember ; 
but  the  poignancy  of  it  all  is  mercifully 
dulled.  Sometimes  it  seems  unconquer- 
ably strange  to  me,  as  Arthur  and  I  sit 
planning,  half  laughingly,  the  things  we 
shall  be  doing  when  we  are  gray-haired 
folks  and  the  children  are  grown  up, 
that  it  should  be  Arthur  with  me  and  not 
Clyde — Arthur,  a  man  whom  Clyde 
scarcely  knew  or  cared  for,  now  pos- 
sessing Clyde's  wife  and  planning  for 
Clyde's  son — but  I  do  not  let  myself 
think  of  such  things.  The  one  who  mar- 
ries again  must  turn  the  key  in  the  door 
of  the  past,  and  not  linger  at  the  keyhole. 


A  Sh~eulogy 

By  KatLcrine  Est«lle  Collinj 

Poor  old  shoe!  You're  a  part  of  me.   I  vow.' 

How  many  days  I've  seen  of  yoit!  These  new  pumps  are  going  to  make 

Danced  and  tramped  to  death,  you  lie   My  poor  feet  just  simply  ache! 

Heelless,  solcless,  broken  tie.  They  may  be  all  right  for  style — 
Stubbed  and  scratched  and  cracked;   I  shall  wear  them~-but  meanwhile, 

yet  I  When  pure  comfort  I'd  pursue, 

Hate  to  give  you  up.   Somchcnv  Give  me  just  a  plain  old  shoe! 
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Chapter  I 
WOLVERTON  DAYS 

ONE  night,  six  years  ago,  as  I  sat 
mending  a  pair  of  small,  shabby 
pants,  the  door  was  thrown  open 
and  my  husband  dashed  in.  I  thought  of 
bad  news,  but  he  took  a  glance  at  my 
anxious  face,  laughed,  then  bent  down 
and  kissed  me. 

I  felt  my  cheeks  flush  hotly.  During 
twenty  years  of  humdrum,  married  life 
a  husband's  loverlike  ways  are  apt  to  be 
forgotten.  He  seldom  thinks  of  it,  but 
the  wife  does — many  a  time.  Lemuel 
took  the  worn  little  trousers  from  my 
hands,  flung  them  into  the  workbasket, 
and  pushed  it  aside.  He  laughed  again, 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table,  laid  his 
arms  upon  it,  and  stared  at  me.  His  face 
was  radiant.  For  a  second  I  thought  he 
had  been  drinking.  Still,  in  all  my  life,  I 
have  never  seen  Lemuel  the  worse  for 
liquor. 

'*  What's  the  matter.  Lem  ?"  I  said. 

He  took  both  my  hands  between  his 
own.  "  Polly."  he  asked,  gravely.  "  how 
would  you  like  to  be  a  congressman's 
wife?" 

"A  congressman's  wife!"  I  repeated, 
perplexedly.  "  1  don't  believe,  Lem,  I 
should  like  it.  Why?" 

"  If  things  go  through  as  they  began 
tonight,  that  is  what  you  are  slated  for, 
little  woman." 

1  was  so  astonished  that  I  sat  for  a 
minute  in  silence,  staring  at  my  husband. 
His  face  had  actually  changed.  Lines 
graven  on  it  by  the  toil  and  anxiety  of 
long,  hard  years  seemed  to  have  faded 
out.    He  looked  like  the  laughing,  mis- 


chievous boy  who  used  to  *it  behind  me 
at  school,  thirty  years  ago.  Suddenly 
he  leaned  over  and  poked  the  fire  into  a 
blaze;  he  was  too  excited  to  keep  still. 

"  Does  it  mean.  Lem,  we  would  have 
to  go  to  Washington  to  live?" 

"  That  is  what  it  would  mean,  dear," 
he  said,  gravely.  "  It  would  mean  a 
career  for  me,  and  for  you,  too;  a  big 
place  in  the  |x>litical  world,  and  a  circle 
where  the  children  can  grow  up  to  he 
somebody.  It  will  be  mighty  different 
from  Wolverton." 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  in  Wol- 
verton, Lem."  For  one  dreadful  mo- 
ment I  felt  as  if  home  were  slipping 
away  from  under  my  feet. 

"  Yes,"  there  was  a  tone  of  disdain  in 
his  voice,  "  as  happy  as  a  man  can  be 
boating  around  in  a  small  pond  when  he 
wants  to  be  sailing  the  broad  ocean." 

"  Tell  me.  Lem."  I  asked,  perplexedly, 
"  what  happened?" 

My  husband  has  a  way  of  getting  to 
his  feet  when  he  is  excited.  He  tossed 
off  his  coat  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room. 

"  There  was  a  convention  over  at  Cot- 
tonwood tonight."  he  Ingan.  "  Ker- 
shaw tried  to  nominate  Decker  again. 
The  majority  turned  him  down — flat. 
My  name  was  put  up,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  nomination  went  through.  They  had 
suggested  Weed  of  Pipestem  and  Kline 
of  Panola,  then  at  the  last  moment  I  was 
trotted  out — a  dark  horse.  It  fairly 
took  me  off  my  feet." 

"  You  said  yesterday  this  Decker 
would  get  the  nomination^' 

"I  did  not  know  yesterday  how  he  is 
hated  in  some  quarters.    He  lost  ground 
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fearfully  last  session.  He  broke  a  lot 
of  pledges.  To  my  way  of  thinking  he 
is  getting  plumb  lazy.  Mrs.  Decker  has 
not  helped  the  situation.  She  hurt  him 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  He  lost  votes  be- 
cause she  snubbed  „  women  whose  hus- 
bands helped  elect  him  last  campaign. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  high  nose  with 
her.    That  isn't  your  way,  old  woman." 

"  A  high  nose  would  ruin  my  looks 
altogether,"  I  confessed.  "  Hut  won't 
there  be  a  strong  Democrat  running 
against  you?" 

"  Shelby  of  Live  Oak  is  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee ;  only,  sentiment  is  strong 
against  him,  he's  had  so  much  corpora- 
tion work." 

"  You  never  did  corporation  work,  did 
you,  Lem?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  and  he  laughed.  "  I  never  had 
the  chance.  I  would  probably  have 
snapped  at  it  if  it  had  been  offered.  Pure 
luck  kept  it  from  me.  Nothing  counts, 
these  days  against  a  man  who  is  politi- 
cally ambitious  like  a  corporation  job." 

"  I  would  not  set  my  heart  on  elec- 
tion if  I  were  you,"  I  advised. 

"  You  don't  know  much  about  it,  little 
wxmian,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  In  this 
district  a  Republican  nomination  is  much 
the  same  as  an  election.  Say,  don't 
bother  with  that  mending,  Polly ;  get  Hob 
new  breeches  tomorrow.  The  tight- wad 
days  arc  almost  over,  thank  goodness." 
Then  he  tossed  a  bill  upon  the  table. 

I  laughed,  but  picked  up  my  work 
again,  and  the  needle  flew  in  and  out 
while  Lem  walked  about  the  room,  lay- 
ing plans  for  the  future. 

"  This  scrap  of  a  room  is  like  Wol- 
verton,"  he  grumbled.  "  I  can't  take  rive 
steps  across  it.  If  it  were  not  pitch  dark 
I  would  go  out  and  tramp  the  prairie." 
For  an  hour  I  listened  to  the  outpouring 
of  plans.  Lemuel  was  close  to  the  door 
of  the  White  House  when  I  interrupted 
him. 

"  I  thought  a  congressman's  one 
thought  was  the  good  of  his  country?" 
1  suggested. 

"  So  it  is.  Only,  no  matter  how 
much  patriotism  a  man  has,  he  must 
think  first  of  himself  and  his  family.*' 

Then  he  sat  down,  pulled  a  bunch  of 
papers  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
read.  The  lamp  started  to  smoke;  he 
was  so  deep  in  politics  he  did  not  notice 
when  I  trimmed  it. 

I  sat  there  stitching  and  thinking,  not 


so  much  of  the  future  as  of  the  past. 
My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  beginning 
of  our  lives  together ;  to  our  simple  wed- 
ding in  the  little  Baptist  church.  We 
would  rather  have  had  the  ceremony  at 
home,  only  Lemuel  and  I  had  taught  so 
long  in  Wolvertoir  that  everybody  wanted 
to  see  us  married,  and  they  could  not  be 
crowded  into  Mother's  little  house. 
Since  Lem  was  a  boy  he  had  wanted  to 
study  law,  but  it  takes  time  and  money, 
so  instead  he  went  at  teaching.  All  the 
time  he  was  studying,  and  before  we 
married  he  passed  his  examinations.  We 
did  not  go  on  a  wedding  trip ;  we  had  no 
money  for  that.  Lemuel  just  moved 
over  to  Mother's  home,  so  there  were 
three  of  us  to  keep  house  instead  of  two. 

A  week  later  he  hung  out  his  shingle 
on  Main  Street.  Country  folks  may  feel 
like  going  to  law.  but  it  is  a  luxury  they 
can't  often  afford,  so  at  first  Lemuel's 
practice  was  a  pretty  slim  one.  Reuben 
Marshall  had  grown  up  with  W'olverton, 
and  about  all  the  law  work  needed  in 
Keith  County  went  to  him.  I  knew  it 
would  take  a  while  to  make  go<xi.  so  with- 
out saying  anything  to  Lem.  I  asked  the 
committee  to  hold  the  school  for  me.  In 
the  fall  I  went  back  to  teaching.  Lem 
was  terribly  set  against  it,  but  he  soon 
owned  up  that  we  couldn't  have  lived 
any  other  way.  That  first  year  about 
all  he  took  in  just  paid  the  office  rent. 
Old  Marshall  got  so  rheumatic  he  could 
not  walk,  so  he  sent  for  Lem  one  day  and 
asked  him  to  go  into  partnership.  That 
made  things  a  bit  easy,  and  I  gave  up 
the  school,  for  little  Densie  was  coming. 

I  said  "easy."  It  never  was  easy.  The 
children  kept  coming.  We  wanted  them, 
and  welcomed  them,  and  loved  them,  but 
there  were  days  when  I  wondered  how 
they  were  to  be  clothed  and  fed.  The 
year  Bob  was  born — it  was  a  panic  year. 
I  remember — all  we  had  to  live  on  was 
three  hundred  dollars.  We  owned  our 
little  home;  Mother  left  us  that  when 
she  died.  Lemuel  was  always  looking 
for  great  things  to  happen.  He  had 
planned  them  so  often  that  somehow  I 
felt  over  Congress  as  I  had  alxnit  other 
schemes. 

He  suddenly  looked  up  from  his  pa- 
per. "  I  didn't  tell  you,  Polly,  who  put 
my  nomination  through.  It  was  an  old 
friend  of  yours." 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine?" 

"  Yes— Senator  Trent." 
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"  Senator  Trent !  Why,  Lem,  I  never 
met  him  but  once,  and  I've  always  felt 
like  apologizing  for  that  once." 

"  He  called  me  to  his  room  at  the 
Wolf's  Head  this  afternoon  and  had  a 
talk  before — things  happened.  4  Shipe,' 
says  he,  '  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  have 
the  nomination.  We  need  men  of  your 
sort  in  Washington.'  4  I  don't  know 
why  you  should  have  picked  me  out, 
Senator,'  I  said.  4  1  have  no  record.' 
'  You  have  a  record  here  in  Wolverton,' 
says  he. 

" 4 1  had  not  supposed  a  Wolverton 
record  would  count,'  I  confessed. 

*4  *  A  good  record  stands  for  the  same, 
whether  it  was  made  in  a  little  town  or 
a  great  city.  What  the  district  wants  is 
a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  be  honest, 
who  lives  straight,  keeps  within  his  in- 
come, and  minds  his  conscience.  Be- 
sides, you  have  the  right  sort  of  wife 
back  of  you.'  Then  I  thought  of  that 
day  last  spring  when  he — " 

"I'll  never  forget  it,"  I  broke  in. 

You  were  a  sight ;  he  caught  you  white- 
washing the  henhouse.  Then  to  think 
of  your  bringing  him  in  to  dinner  when 
we  were  eating  in  the  kitchen!  All  we 
had  was  frizzled  beef  with  biscuits  and 
gingerbread." 

"It  seemed  to  catch  him;  he  said  he 
hadn't  had  such  a  meal  since." 

Weeks  after,  when  Lem  was  off 
electioneering,  the  Senator  came  again. 
He  sat  an  hour  on  the  porch  with  me 
and  talked.  There  is  something  differ- 
ent— every  woman  knows  I  am  speaking 
the  truth — between  silly  compliments 
and  words  that  warm  the  heart  or  fill 
the  eyes  with  tears. 

'*  You  make  me  think  in  many  ways 
of  my  mother,  Mrs.  Shipe,"  said  the  sena- 
tor. I  owe  everything  I  am  to  her.  For 
one  thing,  she  had  your  brand  of  hos- 
pitality. You  see,  I  haven't  forgotten 
that  day  you  invited  me  to  dinner,  offer- 
ing what  you  had,  without  one  word  of 
apology.  There  was  a  simple  dignity 
about  everything  my  mother  did  that 
we  do  not  often  find  today.  Still,  she 
was  a  poor,  plain  woman.  She  and 
Father  came  West  on  their  honeymoon 
in  a  prairie  schooner.  The  pioneer  man 
hewed  the  timber  and  built  the  house,  but 
it  was  the  woman  who  made  the  home 
in  the  wilderness.  The  West  has  to 
thank  women  like  my  mother  for  its 
greatness  today." 


So  long  as  I  live  I  will  never  forget 
that  talk  with  the  senator.  He  made 
me  see  things  in  a  new  light.  Somehow, 
up  to  that  time,  I  had  not  felt  eager 
about  going  to  Washington,  or  having 
Lemuel  become  a  public  man. 

"  Don't  fancy,  Mrs.  Shipe,"  he  said, 
44  that  you've  got  to  change  in  any  way. 
Don't  try  to  make  yourself  over  to  look 
like  or  act  like  certain  women  you  will 
find  in  Washington.  Some  of  them  are 
nothing  great  in  the  way  of  models.  I 
am  counting  on  you,  as  much  as  I  am  on 
Lemuel,  to  help  the  state.  We  speak  of 
our  congressmen  as  representatives.  I 
remember,  at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  a 
woman  grumbled  when  I  spoke  of  her 
husband  as  a  representative.  '  I  like 
congressman  far  better,'  she  confessed; 
*  representative  sourods  so  backwoodsy.' 
4  My  dear  lady,'  I  said,  '  think  of  what 
representative  stands  for.  It  means  the 
one  man  we  pick  from  twenty  thousand 
people,  so  brainy,  so  honest,  so  patriotic, 
and  full  of  lofty  ideals,  that  he  is  worthy 
to  represent  us  in  Congress!'  I  don't 
know  whether  she  understood  or  not.  We 
want  you  to  represent  the  best  women  of 
the  West,  as  your  husband  will  repre- 
sent our  best  men.  I  preach  this  home- 
spun sort  of  doctrine  all  tlie  time.  A 
society  guy  in  the  East  once  called  me  a 
4  funny  old  duck.'    She  didn't  count." 

That  night  I  lay  awake  for  hours 
thinking  over  the  senator's  talk.  I  knew 
it  was  as  true  as  preaching,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  help  my  husband  as  much  as 
any  woman  could.  Still,  I  would  not, 
even  if  it  were  to  take  us  into  the  White 
House,  live  over  again  the  three  months 
before  election. 

It  is  not  the  outside  world  that  gets 
the  brunt  of  a  man's  moods.  Lemuel  is 
as  good  a  man  as  the  average ;  still,  like 
half  the  men  in  the  world,  he  feels 
that  home  is  the  place  to  thresh  out 
troubles  and  disappointments.  One  day 
he  was  away  up  in  G;  the  next,  down 
below  A  flat.  What  hurt  me  was  the 
way  the  papers  took  us  up.  Everything 
in  our  past  life  was  raked  over,  even  to 
me  teaching  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
Lemuel's  coming  to  live  in  Mother's 
house.  Shelby  was  fighting  mad  at  hav- 
ing anybody  of  such  small  account  as 
Lemuel  lined  up  against  him.  44  If  it 
had  been  Moberly  or  any  man  with  a 
record,"  he  confessed  in  an  interview, 
"  I  could  have  swallowed  it ;  hut  a  $500- 
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a-year,  pettifogging  little  crossroads  law- 
yer— it's  like  dueling  with  an  inferior." 

The  lies  they  told  and  the  stories  they 
hatched  went  into  every  paper  in  the 
state.  I  always  did,  and  always  will, 
hate  having  my  private  affairs  in  print. 
They  told  about  Jennie  Weston,  a  girl 
Lemuel  was  once  engaged  to.  She  jilted 
him  cruelly,  but  they  gave  a  different 
version  of  the  story.  The  worst  thing 
was  when  they  said  Lem's  father  died  in 
the  penitentiary  during  a  sentence  for 
forgery.  It  was  taken  back  the  next 
week,  and  the  paper  apologized,  confess- 
ing it  was  another  Shipe  family,  who 
were  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  us,  only 
some  folks  who  read  the  big  front  page 
story  never  saw  the  little  item  of  a  denial. 
In  the  end,  though,  it  made  votes  for 
Lemuel  instead  of  Shelby. 

Election  day  I  went  round  doing  my 
work  as  usual.  It  was  ironing  day,  and 
there  was  a  bigger  basket  of  clothes 
than  there  had  been  in  months.  Never 
in  my  life  was  I  so  thankful  for  work 
as  that  morning.  If  I  had  been  a  rich 
woman,  with  nothing  to  do  but  fold  my 
hands  and  wait  for  news,  I  should  have 
gone  mad.  While  the  irons  flew  over 
faded  little  frocks  and  blouses  1  did  a 
lot  of  thinking.  I  worked  close  to  the 
open  window,  for  the  kitchen  was  hot. 
It  was  one  of  those  warm,  rainy  days 
that  come  occasionally  in  November,  and 
the  drip,  drip,  from  the  bare  stalks  of 
the  woodbine  sounded  like  a  rhythm.  I 
began  to  iron  in  time  to  it,  as  you  dance 
to  music.  That  made  me  smile ;  it 
showed  how  absent-minded  I  was.  I 
knew  that  downtown,  over  in  Cotton- 
wood, and  all  through  the  district,  men 
were  thronging  to  the  polls.  Lemuel's 
hopes  went  down  below  zero  when  he 
waked  in  the  early  morning  and  found 
it  was  raining. 

"  Why?"  1  asked. 

"  Rain  brings  a  Democratic  victory, 
every  time,"  he  said,  glumly. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Republicans  won't 
h  ist  an  umbrella  and  go  out  to  vote  on 
a  day  like  this?"  I  asked. 

*'  That  is  about  the  size  of  it," 

"  Then  if  I  were  you,"  I  advised,  44  I 
would  tie  up  with  a  party  that  had  some 
backbone." 

He  was  just  going  out  at  the  side 
door.  He  laughed  and  came  back  to 
kiss  me. 

"  Polly,  girl,"  he  begged.  "  wish  me 


luck.  If  you  had  not  stood  by  inc 
through  the  rainy  days  of  life,  my  cour- 
age would  have  gone  up  the  sjx>ut  long 
ago." 

"  Nonsense !"  I  cried.  "  Wolverton  is 
full  of  folks  who  arc  no  rainy  day 
friends  of  ours." 

I  watched  him  go  down  the  path  in 
the  orchard.  The  drip  from  the  apple- 
trees  pattered  on  his  umbrella.  As  he- 
shut  the  gate  he  waved  his  hand.  I  was 
shaking  out  the  red  tablecloth  then,  and 
I  waved  it  at  him.  He  nodded  and 
turned  away.  It  was  so  still,  except  for 
the  rain,  that  I  could  hear  his  quick- 
steps along  the  narrow  plank  sidewalk 
that  led  to  town. 

The  children  took  lunch  to  school  with 
them,  so  I  had  a  long,  quiet  day  ahead 
of  me.  As  I  worked  I  was  longing  and 
praying  for  Lemuel  to  win,  yet  1  dreaded 
moving  East  with  a  terror  I  can  never 
tell.  Mother  had  always  preached  to  us 
children  that  it  was  not  money  or  birth 
or  position  that  counted;  it  was  what 
men  and  women  made  of  their  lives. 
Still,  I  dreaded  the  thought  of  going  into 
a  great  fashionable  city  and  trying  to  rill 
a  place  for  which  I  was  never  cut  out. 

Two  nights  before  election  I  hinted 
to  Lemuel  that  it  seemed  foolish,  if  he 
won  out,  for  us  all  to  go  East.  "  Don't 
you  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the 
children  and  me  to  stay  here  for  the  first 
year,  till  we  get  a  bit  ahead?  It  would 
cost  you  so  much  less  to  live  if  you  were 
alone;  then  the  journey  means  hundreds 
of  dollars." 

I  can  see  now  the  startled  wav  he 
looked  up  at  me.  "  Polly,"  says  he',  4>  if 
you  and  the  young  ones  don't  go  with 
me,  I'll  pull  out  now.  I  can't  face  that 
sort  of  loneliness — two  thousand  miles 
from  home." 

If  it  had  not  rained  folks  would  have 
been  running  in  on  me  all  day  long,  but 
we  live  two  miles  from  town,  and  there 
is  no  nastier  walking  anywhere  than  the 
gravel  road  on  a  wet  day.  Every  horse 
in  town  was  on  the  dead  trot  till  six. 
taking  men  to  the  polls  who  couldn't  or 
wouldn't  walk.  So  I  was  spared  visi- 
tors. I  was  glad  to  have  it  so.  Many  a 
time  work  is  better  company  than  folks. 
When  the  children  got  home  1  had  all 
the  excitement  anyone  could  have  wished 
for.  Election  had  come  between  them 
and  their  studies  all  day,  I  guess.  About 
five  o'clock  Lemuel  sent  Johnnie  Wirt  uj> 
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with  a  note.  '*  I  don't  know  when  1  11 
get  home,"  he  wrote.  "  They  have  run 
a  wire  into  a  room  at  the  Wolf's  Head, 
and  returns  will  come  in  here.  You  and 
the  children  eat  supper  alone.  As  soon 
as  I  have  news — win  or  lose — I'll  be 
home  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  carry  me." 

It  had  stopped  raining.  The  air  was 
chill  as  winter,  and  the  stars  were  shin- 
ing. I  made  a  blaze  in  the  fireplace ; 
Lemuel  loved  a  fire,  and  I  knew  it  would 
look  good  to  him  whether  the  district 
had  gone  Republican  or  Democratic. 
The  clock  struck  eight;  still  there  was 
no  news.  1  was  nervous  as  a  witch, 
but  I  saw  I  would  have  to  shut  down  on 
my  own  feelings,  for  the  children  were 
as  restless  as  myself.  I  got  them  round 
me,  and,  sitting  there  in  the  firelight,  I 
began  to  tell  them  the  story  of  Hans 
Andersen's  Little  Mermaid.  I  had  read 
it  aloud  so  often  I  almost  knew  it  by 
heart.  It  makes  me  smile  now  to  think 
of  where  I  stopped.  The  old  grand- 
mother had  just  caused  eight  large 
oysters  to  cling  to  the  little  mermaid's 
tail.   "  They  hurt,"  cried  the  mermaid. 

"  That  is  no  matter,"  cried  the  grand- 
mother. "  One  must  always  suffer  for 
one's  pride." 

Then  came  the  sound  for  which  we 
had  been  listening.  The  gate  that  led 
through  the  orchard  clicked.  Wre  ran 
to  the  door.  Densie  flung  it  open.  A 
radiance  from  the  firelight  flooded  the 
porch. 

"  Father !"  cried  the  children  eagerly. 

"  I'm  coming,"  he  called.  We  heard 
him  splash  into  a  puddle  near  the  gate. 
Then  he  laughed,  and  I  knew  he  had 
won.  I  felt  for  one  moment  as  if  my  heart 
had  stopped  beating.  It  was  the  first 
step  in  the  transition  of  our  lives. 

The  children  clutched  at  their  father 
and  hung  about  him.  He  did  not  stoop 
to  caress  one  of  them  till  he  had  taken 
me  in  his  arms.  "  Polly,  little  woman," 
he  whispered,  "  I  am  very  happy.  We 
licked  Shelby  by  a  big  majority.  The 
senator  and  the  district  helped  like 
bricks,  but  you're  the  winner.  Folks 
trust  me — they  love  you." 

With  the  children  still  hanging  on 
him.  he  began  to  rush  about  the  house, 
lighting  a  lamp  in  every  room. 

■'  Are  you  going  to  illuminate,  Lem?" 
I  asked. 

"  We  must  be  ready  to  welcome  folks. 
It  is  not  Wolverton  alone  that  is  at  my 


heels;  half  of  my  constituents  are  on 
their  way  here." 

The  way  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
said  "  my  constituents  "  made  me  laugh. 
Then  I  cried,  "  Lem.  I'm  not  dressed  for 
company,  neither  are  the  children.  I'm 
not  fit  to  be  seen  in  this  faded  pink 
gingham." 

"  Mother,"  he  said.  "  you're  as  sweet 
as  a  primrose  in  that  faded  pink  ging- 
ham. Besides,  Wolverton  loiows  you 
best  in  your  everyday  clothes.  You 
haven't  a  minute  to  dress.  Listen,  here 
they  come." 

From  away  down  the  gravel  road  came 
the  music  of  a  brass  band;  voices  were 
shouting;  1  heard  men  and  women  laugh. 
Through  the  darkness  we  could  see  the 
glare  of  a  hundred  torches  bobbing 
about.  The  crowd  was  right  upon  us, 
thronging  through  the  orchard.  Every 
qualm  I  had  about  the  future  went.  We 
were  not  a  new  congressman  and  his 
wife.  We  were  simply  the  folks  Wol- 
verton had  neighbored  with  all  our  lives. 
Then  they  came  flocking  in — men  and 
women  who,  as  little  boys  and  girls,  had 
come  to  school  to  Lemuel  and  me.  There 
was  the  old  minister  who  had  married 
us,  and  his  gentle,  lady  wife ;  the  doctor 
who  had  brought  comfort  into  our  home 
so  many  times ;  Lawyer  Marshall,  lame 
as  he  was;  Senator  Trent;  and  a  lot  of 
county  men  I  had  never  met  before.  The 
little  postmaster  of  Wolverton.  who 
moved  about  his  office  like  a  pompous 
pouter  pigeon,  unbent  himself  to  make 
gracious  speeches ;  even  old  Nancy  who 
had  taken  care  of  all  my  babies,  came 
clear  from  Cottonwood  to  shake  our 
hands  and  wish  us  happiness. 

I  felt  as  proud  as  Lemuel  did,  only  it 
was  a  trifle  different.  He  was  a  politi- 
cian who  had  come  through  a  hard  bat- 
tle and  won.  I  was  a  woman  who  had 
lived  a  quiet  life,  and  who  knew  very 
little  about  politics.  Still,  everything  that 
was  offered  us,  the  loyalty,  the  trust,  and 
the  love,  made  me  very  happy.  I  stood 
it  bravely,  till  the  senator  took  my  hand 
and  led  me  to  tlie  bay  window.  Then  I 
began  to.  see  folks  through  a  mist  of 
tears. 

"Get  on  a  chair,  Mrs.  Shipe :  we 
want  to  see  you,"  shouted  somebody  in 
the  crowd. 

The  senator  laughed,  then  he  jumped 
on  the  windowseat  and  drew  me  up  be- 
side him. 
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"  It  is  ladies  first,"  he  cried,  in  that 
hearty  voice  of  his.  "  Though  Lemuel 
Shipe  carried  our  district  by  a  majority 
of  eleven  thousand  votes,  he  is  not  the 
only  pebble  on  the  beach.  This  little 
woman  who  stands  at  my  side  is  his 
righthand  man.  Life  is  no  walkover  at 
our  nation's  capital,  and  he  needs  all 
the  help  and  encouragement  she  can 
give  him.  I  have  known  moments  when 
a  bunch  of  learned  men  were  not  such 
good  advisers  as  one  woman — when  she 
was  the  right  sort  of  woman.  Shall  I 
tell  you  my  idea  of  the  right  sort  of 
woman  ?" 

"  Go  ahead,  Senator,"  cried  a  man  be- 
side me.  "  The  women  need  a  bit  of  talk- 
ing to  once  in  a  while,  much  as  we  men." 

"  Well,"  began  the  senator,  "  the  right 
sort  of  woman  has  plain,  common  sense ; 
high,  honorable  ideals;  brain  enough  to 
make  her  companionable;  innate  refine- 
ment; rare  gentleness;  and,  what  we 
men  lack,  the  brand  of  intuition  that  has 
been  called  feminine.  Any  woman  pos- 
sessing such  gifts  and  knowing  how  to 
use  them  wisely,  has  a  clinch  on  rights 
that  amounts  to  a  good  deal  more  than 
legislation  can  give  her.  Pauline  Shipe 
has  grown  up  among  us ;  she  has  educated 
many  of  you ;  she  has  been  a  loyal  friend 
and  a  kindly  neighbor.  More  than  one 
man  in  the  district,  while  casting  his  vote 
today  for  Lemuel  Shipe,  had  in  mind, 
as  I  did,  that  not  only  were  we  sending 
one  of  our  best  men  to  represent  us  in 
Congress,  but  with  him  goes  a  helpmate 
who  stands  for  the  best  type  of  women 
we  raise  in  our  '  great  woolly  West.' 
Now,  three  cheers  for  our  new  congress- 
man and  Mrs.  Shipe." 

While  I  stood  there  I  thought  of  many 
things ;  of  hpw  proud  Mother  would  have 
been  if  she  had  been  spared ;  of  the  hard 
days  when  we  almost  had  to  go  without 
the  necessities  of  life;  then  I  was  won- 
dering what  the  future  held  for  us. 
Lemuel  reached  up  and  took  my  hand 

(To  bee 


before  the  senator  ceased  talking.  When 
I  glanced  down  at  him  I  remembered 
my  lover  and  bridegroom,  for  his  eyes 
were  full  of  pride  and  gladness. 

It  was  midnight  before  it  was  all  over 
and  the  children  were  in  bed  and  asleep. 
When  Lemuel  went  out  to  lock  the  doors 
he  called  from  the  porch,  "  Mother,  come 
out  and  see  the  stars." 

He  put  his  arm  about  me  while  we 
stood  looking  up  at  the  clear  sky.  "  I 
was  thinking,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 
"  what  a  different  time  the  folks  had 
after  last  election  when  they  went  out 
to  Decker's.  I  was  there  with  some 
men.  They  were  keeping  open  house. 
Mrs.  Decker  wore  a  queer,  red  dress  she 
brought  from  Paris.  A  dozen  women  in 
fine  togs  stood  in  line  shaking  hands  and 
smiling.  An  orchestra  was  playing,  and 
the  porch  looked  like  a  lawn  party  with 
its  Japanese  lanterns.  In  the  dining 
room,  waiters  were  serving  a  supper  and 
pouring  champagne." 

"  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it ;  I  could 
have  baked  a  lot  of  stuff  today  as  well 
as  not,"  I  said,  regretfully.  "  They  did 
not  get  much  here,  though  I  guess  the 
cider  barrel  is  empty  and  we  have  not 
a  doughnut  or  cooky  left." 

"  It  was  not  the  same  sort  of  crowd 
that  came  here.  I  don't  know  what  Mrs. 
Decker  would  have  thought  if  George 
Eagle  or  old  Betty  Stiles  had  butted  in 
at  her  jamboree." 

"  Mrs.  Decker  does  not  know  anybody 
in  that  strata.  She  would  tell  you  so. 
and  vet — I  believe  I  like  our  strata  the 
best." 

"You're  a  rank  Democrat,  Polly,  in 
spite  of  where  I  stand  today.  Only," 
Lem's  voice  grew  earnest,  "  every  word 
the  senator  said  about  you  tonight  was 
God's  truth.  If  God  will  help  me,  and 
you  will  stand  by  me,  I'll  walk  straight, 
no  matter  how  hard  a  job  it  is." 

"  I  believe  you  will,  Lem,"  I  said, 
solemnly. 
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OX  THE  farther  confines  of  the 
liois  dc  Boulogne,  at  the  heart  of 
a  hill  estate  shaded  by  venerable 
trees,  but  enjoying  ravishing  glimpses  of 
the  oxbow  of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  ter- 
raced gardens  of  Saint-Cloud,  and  the 
fortified  heights  of  Mont-\ "alericn  across 
the  river,  stands  the  dainty  debonair 
chateau  of  Bagatelle,  which  the  eighteen- 
year-old  Comte  d'Artois  constructed  in 
sixty-four  days,  on  a  wager  with  Marie 
Antoinette,    and    decorated    with  the 


 iTF 

choicest  handiwork  that  the  kingdom  of 
his  brother,  Louis  XVI,  could  afford.  In 
this  exquisite  setting  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Fine  Arts,  which  holds  the  great 
annual  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  has 
installed,  for  the  spring  and  summer,  a 
retrospective  exhibition  of  children's 
likenesses,  covering  something  more  than 
a  century. 

I  Iere  more  than  two  hundred  masters 
present  two  or  three  times  as  many  typi- 
cal children  of  the  periods  included  be- 
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twecn  the  dates  1789  and  1(XX):  laughing,  ing  in  the  surf ;  receiving  the  wholesome 
crying,  nursing,  sleeping,  romping,  day-  chastisement  of  the  rod ;  masquerading 
dreaming  children ;  children  in  the  com-  in  the  costumes  of  their  elders.  Rarely, 
pany  of  their  animal  pets,  their  dolls,  and  if  ever  before,  have  the  instincts  and  the 
their  toy  soldiers ;  children  dancing  aspirations,  the  pleasures  and  the  pains, 
rounds,  conning  lessons,  caring  for  the  naivete  and  the  cunning,  the  timidity 
younger  brothers  and  sisters ;  rolling  in  and  the  boldness,  the  generosity  and  the 
the  hay;  bird  nesting  in  the  trees;  bath-    selfishness,  the  sensitiveness,  the  grace, 

and  the  f  reshness 
of  little  men  and 
little  women  been 
evoked  so  com- 
pletely under  a  sin- 
gle roof. 

America  is  bril- 
liantly represented 
at  Bagatelle  by  Sar- 
gent (one-time  pu- 
pil of  Carolus- 
Duran),  Whistler, 
Alexander  Harri- 
son, John  Alexan- 
der, Miss  Mary 
Cassatt,  who  "  likes 
to  depict  babies  and 
young  mothers 
against  backgrounds 
of  the  flowered 
hangings  of  dress- 
ing rooms,  amidst 
bright  linen,  tubs, 
and  china,  in  smil- 
ing intimacy,"  and 
who  has  been  so  far 
adopted  by  the 
French  that  ex- 
Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  lately  pro- 
nounced her  "  one 
of  France's  artistic 
glories ;"  and  by  • 
Elizabeth  Nourse, 
who  M  puts  into 
humble  home  scenes 
her  own  sentiments 
of  goodness,  of 
charity,  of  devo- 
tion, and  of  thank- 
fulness." 

It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  practically 
all  the  exhibits  at 
I'agatelle  seem  to 
have  been  executed 
con  amorc.  There 
is  scarcely  a  picture 
or  a  sculpture  in  the 
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slightest  trace  of 
having  hcen  done  to 
order.  The  trail  of 
the  serpent  of  mer- 
cantilism is  gloriously 
conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  This  is  due 
in  part,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  the 
heart  of  the  most 
hardened  art  practi- 
tioner is  softened  by 
the  presence  of  a 
juvenile  sitter;  but  it 
is  due  more,  prob- 
ably, to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  works 
exposed  (particularly 
the  modern  ones ) 
are  loaned  by  fam- 
ilies, not  by  galleries, 
and  that  their  orig- 
inals are  the  artists' 
own  children,  or  the 
children  of  their  fel- 
low-artists, or  of 
their  intimate  friends. 
Thus,  we  have  three 
or  four  successive 
generations  of  the 
Dubufes,  portrayed 
by  the  paternal  brush. 
We  have  Albert  Bes- 
nard,  painted  by  his 
mother;  the  daughter 
of  Lucien  Simon,  by 
his  friend  John  Alex- 
ander; the  boys  of 
Pailleron,  by  his 
friend  Sargent;  and 
the  list  might  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely. 


Jour  dc  Fete.    From  a  pointing  by  J.  A.  Mrunicr 


Besides  furnishing  capital  illustrations 
of  the  different  art  movements — classi- 
cism, romanticism,  realism,  naturalism, 
symbolism,  impressionism,  nco-impres- 
sionism,  etc. — which  have  succeeded  one 
another  during  the  last  century  in  the 
country  the  most  keenly  alive  of  all 
countries  artistically,  the  Bagatelle  ex- 
position also  illuminates  history  amaz- 
ingly. The  plump  and  rosy  faces  of 
those  ill-starred  scions  of  royalty — Louis 
XVII,  the  prisoner  of  the  Temple  whose 
fate  is  one  of  the  pet  puzzles  of  histo- 
rians, and  the  Due  de  Reichstadt.  whose 
futile,  pathetic  career  is  the  theme  of 
Ldmond  Rostand's  L'Aiglon — confront 


the  visitor  at  every  turn.  The  two  boy 
heroes  of  the  Revolution — Agricola 
Yiala.  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dur- 
ance near  Avignon,  while  he  was  trying 
to  cut  the  cables  of  the  pontoon  bridges 
to  prevent  the  Royalists  from  crossing 
the  stream;  and  Joseph  Bara,  shot  near 
Cholet  in  the  Vend6c  for  crying  "  /  ire- 
la  Ripubliqucf'  when  ordered  to  cry 
"live  Ic  Roi!" — are  almost  equally 
ubiquitous.  And  there  are  many  more 
infantile  portraits  of  historical  char- 
acters. 

The  Bagatelle  exposition  has  a  num- 
ber of  claims  to  notice  other  than  those 
already  dwelt  upon,  but  its  dominant 
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interest  lies  in  the  capital  opportunity  it 
affords  for  comparing  the  attitude 
toward  childhood  of  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  that  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  France,  as 
in  the  other  progressive  sections  of  the 
world,  a  great  and  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  attention,  based  upon  an 
aroused  consciousness  of  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  child — a  conciousness 
that  is  based,  in  its  turn,  upon  a  larger 
conception  of  the  solidarity  of  humanity 
— is  being  devoted  to  child  study,  child 
science,  child  protection,  etc.  This  pre- 
occupation— a  preoccupation  amounting 
almost  to  an  obsession— of  the  age  with 
child  welfare  is  amply  reflected  in  the 
modern  works  at  Bagatelle,  which  pre- 
sent, in  this  respect,  a  signal  contrast 
with  the  ancient  ones. 


At  Tiviligkt.    From  ■  painting  by  P»ul  CHibu 


The  eighteenth-century  masters  were 
mainly  bent  on  glorifying  royal,  or  at 
least  noble,  youngsters;  and  when,  per- 
chance, they  deigned  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  offspring  of  ordinary 
people,  they  seemed  to  feel  called  upon 
to  atone  for  this  breach  of  propriety  by 
conferring  upon  them  something  of  the 
gentility  of  their  betters — by  convention- 
alizing them,  in  a  word.  If  they  made 
an  effort  to  fathom  the  souls  of  their 
little  plebeian  sitters,  they  made  an  equal 
effort  to  disguise  with  frills  and  furbe- 
lows the  fact  that  they  had  done  so. 
Ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  role 
played  by  the  humble  child  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  race,  the  essential  big- 
ness of  their  subjects  escaped  them. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  children 
of  Jean  Baptistc  Greuze,  probably  the 
leading  child  portraitist 
of  his  time,  with  the 
children  of  Eugene  Car- 
riere,  the  greatest  of  the 
recent  interpreters  of 
maternity  and  child- 
hood. The  former,  al- 
though undoubtedly  the 
better  painter  of  the 
two,  technically  speak- 
ing, attributed  to  the 
most  modest  of  his  sit- 
ters a  species  of  ele- 
gance, which  is  charm- 
ing, no  doubt,  but  which 
is  obviously  factitious. 
The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  his  sitters  en- 
veloped in  a  poetic  haze, 
a  sort  of  aura,  which  not 
only  reproduces  per- 
fectly the  soft  atmos- 
phere of  interiors,  but 
which  symbolizes  the  vital 
and  intimate  relations  of 
the  subjects  with  all 
other  creatures,  and  even 
with  all  things.  Car- 
riere  deliberately  re- 
duced his  palette  to  the 
simplest  terms  in  order 
to  express  his  feelings 
more  freely,  in  order  to 
flood  his  canvas  with  his 
universal  sympathy. 
"  With  Carriere,"  said 
Georges  Rodenbach, 
"  the  very  fingers  have 
elongations  that  brood; 
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they  are  clasps  that  have  the  air  of  grip-  pretations  of  childhood  are  to  be  seen 
ping  a  treasure."  at    Bagatelle    are:    Devfes;  Guillaume 

A  similar  great-hearted  hu- 
manity characterizes  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  presenta- 
tions of  motherhood  and  of 
childhood  of  a  goodly  number 
of  the  artists  represented  in 
the  four  principal  annual  ex- 
hibitions. To  mention  only  a 
few  of  scores,  it  characterizes 
the  work  of  the  sculptors  Con- 
stantin,  Meunier,  and  Jean 
Dampt;  and  the  painters. 
Charles  Cottet,  L6on  Lher- 
mitte.  Raffaelli,  Jean  Geoff  roy, 
Poulbot,  Stcinlen.  Forain. 
Mademoiselle  Urcslau;  and 
notably  the  sublime  frescoes, 
symbolizing  human  suffering 
and  divine  consolation  which 
Albert  Besnard  has  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Francis- 
can hospital  of  Uerck-sur- 
Mer,  in  gratitude  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  own  boy  from  a 
supposedly  incurable  attack 
of  tuberculosis. 

Among  the  contempora- 
neous artists  (and  under  this 
head  must  be  placed  several 
no  longer  living)  whose  inter- 


I  lie  Littlr  Gardener.     From  a  painting  by  G.  Mouton 
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Dubufe;  Gervex ;  Roll;  Montdn- 
ard;  Fouri6;  Louis  Picard ;  Aub- 
let;  Garrido;  Rixens;  Georges 
Picard;  the  Parisianized  Belgian. 
Alfred  Stevens;  the  Swedish  Zorn ; 
Courtois  and  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
whose  overfinished  canvases  have 
been  compared,  not  inaptly,  to 
highly  polished  furniture;  Henner. 
admired  the  world  over  for  his  pure 
and  poetic  nudes;  the  impression- 
ist, Renoir,  who  has  been  accorded 
the  honor  of  a  special  room  at  this 
year's  Venice  exhibition;  Herbert, 
who  died  in  1908  at  ninety-one 
years  of  age  from  a  cold  contracted 
while  he  was  sketching  out-of- 
doors;  L6on  Lhermitte.  famous 
for  his  peasants;  Pierre  Carrier- 
Belleuse,  famous  for  his  bal- 
lerinas; Eugene  Carrifere.  who, 
long    too   poor    to   hire  models. 


studied 
his 


in 


childhood 
home,  and 


in  1906,  after  a  heroic 
struggle  with  cancer ; 


incessantly 
who  died 
three  years' 
the  statua- 


Portrnt  by  H.  G«rv«* 


Pierrette.    A  portrait  by  Pierre  Carrier-BdlfUM 

ries,  Falguifere.  Charpen- 
tier.     Bourdelle,  Saint- 
Marceaux.  and  Carries ; 
Rodin,  universally  recog- 
nized   as    the  greatest 
sculptor  of  the  age;  and 
Bartholomew  whose  mag- 
nificent    Monument  to 
the  Dead,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cemetery  of  1'ere 
Lachaise,  is  one  of  the 
master    works    of  the 
present  generation.  The 
Bagatelle  exposition  has 
also  charming  child  fig- 
ures  or  groups  by  six 
painters  whose  prime  ar- 
tistic motive  is  decora- 
tion.     Namely :  Albert 
Besnard.  the  leading  fres- 
coist  of  France  and  prob- 
ably of  the  entire  world, 
now  that  Puvis  de  Chav- 
anncs  is  no  more;  Boutet 
de   Monvel.   idolized  by 
the  children  of  lands  far 
separated   for  his  naive 
pictorial  presentations  of 
the    career    of  Jeanne 
d'Arc ;  Aman-Jean,  who 
provides  his  figures  with 
delicate,    more    or  less 
symbolic      backgrounds ; 
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Maurice  Denis,  a  primitive  astray  in 
the  twentieth  , century — a  sort  of 
modern  Fra  Angelico;  Louise  Bres- 
lau  ;  and  Victor  Koos.  Here  also  are 
pleasing  works  by  the  four  eminently 
fashionable  portraitists :  Jacques 
Blanche;  Antonio  de  la  Gandara. 
Paris-born  in  spite  of  his  Spanish 
name;  Joseph  Weerts;  and  Carol  US- 
Da  ran  (real  name  Charles  Durand), 
of  whom  the  unpretentious  Hcnner, 
ridiculing  his  ambition  to  pass  for 
"  the  first  gentleman  of  France,"  ex- 
claimed, "  Charles  Durand  !  Caro- 
lus-Duran,  when  he  paints!  Cara- 
colus-Duran,  when  he  is  horseback ! 
And  Carambolus-Duran  when  he  is 
playing  billiards !" 

The  collection  of  pictures  and 
sculptures  at  Bagatelle  is  supple- 
mented by  a  seductive  retrospective 
exhibition  of  children's  clothes  and 


The  Grandmother' •  Ki««.    A  •culpture  bv  Je»n  Dimpt 
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children's  playthings — touching  remind- 
ers of  first  kisses  and  first  emotions — 
which  render  the  spot  s<>  dear  to  mothers 
who  have  lost  their  little  ones  that  they 
frequent  it  very  much,  as  if  it  were  a 
shrine  of  maternal  affection.  Here, 
under  glass,  may  he  seen  a  complete  set 
of  the  toys  of  L'Aiglon.  the  King  of 
Rome ;  a  silver  tea  set,  hearing  the  arms 
of  Louis-Philippe,  which  helonged  to  the 
•  Comte  de.  Pans  in  his  boyhood;  the  first 
little  shoes  of  the  Duchesse  de  Parme; 
the  first  little  shoes  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux ;  babies'  Caps  stiff  with  silk  and 
gold;  long,  hrocaded  babies'  dresses, 
pantalettes,  and  farthingales;  dozens  of 
baptismal  and  first  communion  robes  of 
richly  embroidered  lawn;  and  scores  of 
beautifully  wrought  and  carved  babies' 
rattles,  of  exquisite  or  fantastic  design. 
Here  also  are  rebuses,  riddles,  puzzles; 
HI 


various  card  games  in  their  hoxes  and 
cases;  dolls,  of  course,  and  dolls'  trou>- 
seaux  in  bewildering  variety;  dolls' 
kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor,  and  cham- 
ber sets;  dolls'  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
services,  in  pewter,  porcelain,  and  tin- 
precious  metals;  dolls'  clocks  and  cande- 
labra; numerous  detached  dolls'  houses, 
and  an  entire  transparent  dolls'  village 
of  twenty-two  pieces;  boys'  sets  of  tool>  ; 
innumerable  wooden,  papier-mache\  and 
lead  soldiers;  and — will  you  believe  it? — 
a  fair-sized  guillotine,  which  was  given 
a  child  as  a  New  Year's  present  in  17(M. 
and  with  which  he  and  his  little  play- 
mates actually  decapitated  dolls,  and 
what  is  worse,  kittens.  And  this  shud- 
dersome  object  is  eloquent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  attitude  of  eightecnth- 
century  France  and  that  of  twentieth- 
century  France  toward  childhood. 
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Eyes 

Eyes  are  very  strange  indeed! 

Eyes  are  traitor  things. 
They  can  sow  too  many  a  seed 

Of  dragon's  teeth— or  wings! 

He  looked  over,  she  looked  up, 

Sudden,  innocent. 
Then  he  almost  dropped  his  cup: 

She  clear  crimson  went! 

That  was  all,  but  what  a  moil 

All  that  quiet  day! 
How  their  hearts  began  to  boil 

Kettlewise,  away! 

It  'was  nothing  in  the  world, 

And  they  knew  it,  too. 
Yet — a  flame  about  them  curled 

Till  it  scorched  them  through. 

Eyes — mere  traitor  eves!  Alas, 

They  are  curious  things! 
From  that  glance  above  her  glass — 

Dragon's  teeth?— or  wings  ' 

FASS1E  ST EARS  S  DAVIS. 


Tken  and  Now 

/  used  to  think,  when  I  was  twenty-one, 
A  gypsy's  life  would  be  the  greatest  fun. 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  wander  in  the  sun 
From  its  first  ray  until  the  day  was  done. 
A  house  seemed  stupid.  I  preferred  a 
camp — 

/;/  theory — a  rushlight  to  a  lamp. 
I  enviously  admired  every  tramp 
IV ho    could  be  gayly  hungry,  cold,  and 
damp. 

Of  sinking  ships,  of  falls  from  mountain 
peaks, 

I  loved  to  read;  of  crimes  by  murder- 
ous sheiks, 

Of  the  masked  burglar  who  the  silver 
seeks. 

Byron  seemed  fine  because  he  helped  the 
Greeks. 

By  these  when  I  'was  young  my  soul 

was  fired. 
While  all  who  heard  me  felt  extremely 

tired. 


No~w  that  I'm  forty,  gray  instead  of 
brown, 

And  all  my  comforts  being  of  the  town — 
Electric  fans  or  silken  eiderdown — 
A  gipsy  seems  as  silly  as  a  clown! 
If,  with  a  telephone  and  cabs  to  hire, 
With  open  plumbing  and  steam  heat  for 
fire, 

I  hear  a  youth  extol  the  wind  and 
mire, 

I  reallv  think  the  fellow  is  a  liar. 
The  same  with  books—"  best  sellers  "  I 
abhor; 

A  young  man  buys  them  often  by  the 
score! 

I  even  can't  stand  Dumas  any  more; 
He'll  rave  of  Shadowed;  or  The  Miss- 
ing Door. 

And  yet — dh,  me! — like  many  wiser 
vt  en, 

Iloze  gladly  I'd  be  twenty-one  again! 

KATE  JOIWAS. 


Impotence 

His  baby  cries  were  hushed  upon  my 
breast, 

And  in   my  arms  were  soothed  all 
childish  woes; 
His  boyhood's  fears  to  Mother  'were  con- 
fest, 

The  eager  lad's  unrest  found  here  re- 
pose. 

But  now  in  vain,  though  I  dare  flood  or 

I  cannot  give  my  son  his  hearts  desire. 

O    Years    that    steal    our    little  ones 
away! 

Stem  Time,  that  thrusts  them  forth 
to  fare  alone 
Upon  Life's  highway,  while  we  mothers 
stay 

lYatching.  but  impotent  to  guard  our 
own. 

Poor  mother  love,  that  does  not  fail  nor 
tire 

Yet  cannot  give  my  son  his  heart's  de- 
sire ' 

MAtH-.t.  THORXTOX  WHITMxUfE. 
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The  American   Housewife   at  tKe  Mercy  of  the  Tradesman.     A  Letter 
Which  States  the  Needs  of  the  Average  Housewife 

Mr.  Editor — 1  was  duly  impressed,  while  visiting  in  Holland,  by  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
the  young  women  of  the  family  went  about  their  marketing  and  (hopping.  Each  article  had  its 
test,  each  material  its  standard..  The  entire  system  of  housekeeping,  in  each  of  several  middle- 
class  homes,  was  a  matter  of  regulation  and  familiar  rule. 

Since  that  journey  I  have  bought  no  single  article  without  inquiry  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of 
its  manufacture,  its  relative  quality,  possible  flaws  or  adulterations,  whether  it  was  an  imitation 
of  a  better  article,  the  possibilities  of  advantage  accruing  to  a  higher-priced  variety,  the  estimated 
wearing  strength,  and  as  many  facts  as  were  ascertainable. 

I  have  found  a  large  number  of  salespeople  who  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  goods  handled.  Numbers  were  obliged  to  seek  information  of  those  higher  in  authority. 
Wherever  I  found  a  man  who  knew  his  stock,  its  merits  and  its  faults,  there  1  purchased.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  purchase  intelligently,  not  to  buy  because  this  is  pretty,  and  that  is  cheap,  and 
the  other  may  come  in  handy  some  day.  For  instance.  I  turn  to  my  mother  with  a  list  of  ques- 
tions suggested  by  views  of  several  sets  of  trousseaux : 

"Why  do  you  touch  linen  to  your  tongue?" 

"  Which  do  you  choose  for  wear,  and  which  for  appearance.  Irish,  Flemish,  Scotch,  or  German 
linen  ?  " 

"Is  it  cheaper  or  better  to  buy  napkins  to  match  the  cloth?" 
"  Is  unbleached  linen  ever  desirable  '.  " 

"Are  fringed  or  hemstitched  articles  durable  and  practical?" 

"Need  my  limited  outfit  include  linen  sheets  and  pillowcases?"    And  many  more  questions. 

My  mother  will  give  a  half-way  satisfactory  reply  to  my  queries.  She  will  say  :  "  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  buying  at  the  best  stores,  where  I  can  trust  the  firm  to  sell  me  only  worthy  goods ; " 
or.  "  I  know  good  things  when  I  see  them,  but  I  cannot  give  you  reasons.  ' 

Now,  I  must  have  better  knowledge  than  such  empiric  statements.  Surely  the  world  has  advanced 
since  my  mother's  mother  and  her  mother's  mother  began  telling  the  daughters. 

I  visit  the  library.  The  librarian  courteously  informs  me  that  I  shall  find  complete  informa- 
tion onty  in  the  technical  books  and  journals  relating  to  the  linen  trade.  These  are  not  accessible, 
either  in  price  or  convenience.  I  turn  in  despair  to  the  columns  qf  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE  What  can  you  do  for  us,  you  comforter  of  toiling  women  ?  Can  you  show  us  how 
more  wisely  to  expend  the  wherewithal  for  which  our  men-folk  delve?  Can  you  secure  for  us 
writers  who  know  their  goods,  their  market,  and  their  customers'  tastes?  Virginia  Lane. 

The  Situation  \Vnicn  Confronts  the  Most  of  Us 

By  Carolyn  Trowbridge  Radnor-Lewis 


'TTTIUCRK  is  very  little  difference, 
A  Madam.  A  little  difference  in 
quality,  that  is  all."  depreciat- 
ingly answers  the  salesman  to  the  cus- 
tomer whom  he  fears  to  lose  because  of 
the  high  price  of  the  goods.  A  little  fur- 
ther down  the  counter  may  lie  heard. 
"  This  piece  is  very  much  better  than 
the  other  in  every  respect.  It  is  well 
worth  the  difference  in  price."  This 
customer  the  discerning  salesman  thinks 
will  pay  the  higher  price. 


And  between  them  is  the  customer 
who  is  willing  to  pay  for  good  value,  but 
who  wishes  to  receive  the  value  she  is 
paying  for.  I  low  is  this  consumer  to 
know  that  she  is  buying  goods  which  arc 
all  that  they  are  represented  to  be? 
How  does  she  know  that  the  salesman 
has  not  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  will  not  purchase  the  goods  unless 
she  is  satisfied  that  the  inferior  article 
is  "  jnst  as  good  "?  Or  that  she  will 
pay  the  higher  price  provided  he  can 
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make  her  believe  she  will  receive  even 
more  than  a  proportionately  better  value, 
and  that  the  cheaper  piece  is  inferior? 
Salesmen,  and  in  this  general  term  we  in- 
clude saleswomen,  are  very  often  better 
judges  of  human  nature  than  they  are 
of  the  durability  and  stability  of  the 
goods  they  are  paid  to  sell. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  the 
only  method  of  satisfying  oneself  that 
one  is  receiving  an  equivalent  in  goods 
to  the  money  spent  is  through  the  royal 
road  of  knowledge.  But  how?  That  is 
the  question  the  reader  is  probably  ask- 
ing already,  and  she  certainly  would  ask 
it  with  enthusiasm  if  she  had  dipped 
even  slightly  into  the  mysteries  and  fas- 
cinations of  the  absorbing  subject  of  tex- 
tiles. 

It  is  a  subject  which  the  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
coming  consumers  have  considered 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  as  is 
shown  by  the  courses  and  time  devoted 
to  it  at  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University  and  other  advanced  institu- 
tions of  learning.  At  the  Sj)eyer  School 
connected  with  Teachers  College,  where 
the  industrial  experiments  along  educa- 
tional lines  are  being  tried,  the  study  of 
textiles  forms  an  important  feature  of 
the  curriculum.  It  is  taught  to  the 
youngest  children  with  their  sewing,  and 
they  imbibe  it  as  naturally  and  easily  as 
they  do  the  instruction  in  hemming,  tuck- 
ing, and  basting. 

How  Children  Learn  to  Buy- 
It  is  partly  play  to  them,  and  yet  in 
the  years  to  come  it  will  be  an  asset  with 
a  money  value,  for  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,  and  the  woman  who  buys 
thoughtfully,  judiciously,  and  with  an 
eye  to  the  future  is  helping  her  lather 
or  her  husband  quite  as  much  financially 
as  if  she  were  earning  that  money.  These 
children  will  not  buy  a  piece  of  goods 
merely  because  it  pleases  their  eye  or 
they  might  want  it  some  day. 

They  have  studied  the  history  of  the 
goods  they  are  buying,  and  they  have 
knowledge  founded  on  fact  of  the  value 
received.  They  have  had  wool  and  cot- 
ton, flax  and  silk,  in  their  hands  as  raw 
materials.  They  have  taken  the  wool 
and  washed  it.  They  have  combed  it 
and  they  have  carded  it  as  well  as  they 
could  with  hand  implements,  and  they 


have  even  tried  their  little  hands  at 
spinning.  The  same  simple  processes  are 
repeated  with  the  cotton,  the  flax,  and 
the  silk.  As  they  progress  from  grade 
to  grade  this  instruction  becomes  more 
specific  and  more  technical.  They  are 
finally  taken  to  the  mills  and  watch  the 
process  "  from  the  ground  up."  as  they 
say  in  the  manufacturing  world.  Then 
they  realize  just  how  complicated  and 
extensive  the  manufacture  of  textiles  is. 
"  I  don't  understand  how  they  can  af- 
ford to  sell  cotton  cloth  under  a  dollar  a 
yard,"  one  woman  remarked  after  her 
trip  through  one  of  the  larger  cotton 
mills.  They  learn  also  just  where  it  is 
possible  to  cheapen  the  process,  and 
where  adulterants  can  l>e  used. 

On  their  return  to  the  classroom  they 
are  shown  the  tests  for  adulteration,  be- 
ginning with  the  simpler  ones  which  any 
woman  can  apply,  to  the  more  compli- 
cated chemical  tests  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  surer  if  more  difficult. 
Even  adepts  in  the  cotton  and  linen  busi- 
ness will  tell  you  that  many  of  the  old 
tests  to  which  our  mothers  cling  are  not 
by  any  means  infallible,  and  that  they 
have  tried  them  many  times  and  been 
fooled. 

The  question  of  price  is  next  consid- 
ered, and  although  prices  are  variable  a 
scale  is  given  below  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  certain  types  of  goods 
which  will  look  well  and  wear  well  The 
student  is  shown  (and  she  has  already 
proven  for  herself  by  the  previous 
knowledge  she  has  gained)  that  when 
goods  of  that  type  are  sold  under  a  cer- 
tain figure  they  are  adulterated  or  are 
inferior  in  some  important  essential.  By 
this  method  she  is  enabled  to  judge  the 
quality  of  her  goods  as  well.  With  all 
these  facts  before  her  she  can  decide 
discerningly  whether  she  prefers  to  buy 
for  the  money  she  can  spend  a  good 
piece  of  cotton  goods,  we  will  say.  or 
one  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  linen.  It 
may  resolve  itself  into  a  personal  de- 
cision, but  in  either  case  she  knows 
exactly  wliat  she  is  purchasing  and  the 
amount  of  service  she  may  expect. 

Tne  Secret  or  Recognizing  a  Bargain 

A  well-known  buyer  has  said  that  in 
the  long  run  a  woman  gets  just  what  she 
pays  for.  with  the  exception  of  high- 
grade  novelty  goods.    If  she  pays  a  low- 
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price  for  a  piece  of  goods,  believing 
that  she  is  getting  a  bargain — and  a  bar- 
gain is  very  dear  to  the  feminine  heart — 
she  often  buys  an  inferior  article.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  such 
joys  in  life  as  bargains,  for  we  all  know 
that  there  are.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
for  instance,  when  a  shop  does  not  wish 
to  carry  over  to  the  next  season  a  large 
stock  of  goods,  it  is  always  jxxssible  to 
buy  these  goods  cheaper  than  earlier  in 
the  season  when  the  demand  was  active. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  bar- 
gain sales  are  the  best  kind  of  rummage 
sales  for  the  shops.  Goods  are  adver- 
tised at  a  large  reduction.  The  goods 
advertised  are  on  the  counter — some  of 
them— but  there  are  others  there  as  well, 
and  the  others  are  the  regular  goods 
always  sold  at  the  low  price  advertised. 
The  woman  who  gets  the  bargain  is  the 
woman  with  the  knowledge  and  discern- 
ment to  pick  out  the  higher  price  goods, 
the  bait,  as  it  were,  of  the  sale. 

How  Goods  Arc  Adulterated 

The  buyers  claim  that  very  few  women 
realize  that  goods  selling  for.  say.  five  and 
a  half  cents  a  yard  are  actually  cheaper 
in  quality  than  those  selling  for  six  cents 
and  very  often  cheaper  than  the  half- 
cent  difference.  In  other  words,  if  the 
customer  is  willing  to  pay  the  extra 
half  cent  she  buys  an  article  which  will 
give  just  that  much  more  wear,  and  very 
often  twice  as  much  wear.  Nothing  is 
cheap  that  is  not  going  to  give  the  service 
represented  for  it  or  demanded  of  it. 
It  is  on  this  point  in  particular  that  all 
the  buyers  and  manufacturers  are  elo- 
quent. They  even  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that  women  are  not  willing  to  pay 
for  the  better  grades  of  goods,  and  that 
if  the  price  is  low  the  customer  is  sat- 
isfied, regardless  of  the  quality.  Their 
contention  is  that  women  will  not  be- 
come experienced  and  discriminating  as 
customers  until  they  realize  that  when 
thev  pay  a  low  price  for  goods  they  are 
purchasing  inferior  materials.  When 
you  learn  how  easily  goods  can  be  cheap- 
ened, by  inferior  dyes,  the  careless 
handling  of  the  bleaching  fluid  in  cot- 
tons and  linens,  the  fillings  of  starch  and 
gum  in  silks  as  well  as  cottons  and 
linens,  and  the  use  of  shoddy,  grass, 
wood  pulp,  and  other  adulterants  in 
woolen  materials,  you  will  not  be  sur- 


prised that  the  demand  for  cheaper  tex- 
tiles has  l>een  answered  in  this  way. 

One  method  of  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer is  by  brand  goods.  A  piece  of 
goods  that  boasts  a  brand  name  has  the 
name  and  that  of  the  manufacturer 
stamped  on  the  selvage.  To  bring  his 
goods  prominently  before  the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  retailer,  and  the  jobber,  so 
that  each  may  create  a  demand  for  them, 
the  manufacturer  spends  large  sums  of 
money  in  advertising.  The  statements 
concerning  his  goods  made  in  these  ad- 
vertisements he  is  compelled  to  live  up 
to  if  he  wishes  to  be  successful.  It 
would  l)e  j)oor  business  policy  for  a 
manufacturer  to  spend  money  in  adver- 
tising and  then  j>ermit  his  goods  to  dete- 
riorate. By  a  brand  name,  therefore,  the 
consumer  may  expect  uniform  quality. 

There  are  instances  where  she  does  not 
receive  goods  w  hich  are  all  that  they  are 
represented  to  be,  although  they  have 
been  sold  to  her  under  a  brand  name. 
There  are  certain  jobbers  who  have 
brand  names.  They  ha\e  their  goods, 
however,  made  in  different  mills,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  these  differ- 
ently manufactured  fabrics  would  run 
uniform  although  they  are  always  sold 
under  the  brand  name. 

Another  method  employed  to  deceive 
the  consumer  is  that  of  the  manufacturer 
with  one  small  mill  bearing  the  brand 
name.  This  mill  cannot  manufacture  a 
half,  sometimes  not  a  quarter,  of  the 
goods  sold  under  the  brand  name,  and 
those  made  in  other  mills  may  be  quite 
different  in  quality  from  the  small 
proportion  actually  turned  out  by  the 
brand  mill,  though  they  are  all  sold  under 
the  brand  name. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limitations  of 
this  introductory  article  to  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  unbranded  goods. 
Very  little  discernment  is  necessary  to 
realize  that  in  unbranded  goods,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  a  wider  margin  of  profit 
to  the  retailer.  This  affords  the  shops 
numerous  opportunities  to  sell  the  same 
grade  of  goods  at  varying  prices  with- 
out the  consumer  being  aware  of  the 
fact.  Where  there  is.  therefore,  no 
record  for  the  protection  of  the  customer 
the  field  is  open  to  unlimited  deception 
and  fraud  if  the  manufacturer  is  not 
honest.  Mere  we  find  the  cheap  dyes, 
the  u^e  of  the  cheaper  yams,  various 
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methods  of  cheapening  and  quickening 
the  process,  and  the  use  of  adulterants. 
All  of  these  phases  of  the  manufacture 
of  textiles  it  is  the  intention  to  take  up  in 
detail  in  later  articles. 

New  Revelations  in  Dyes 

The  progress  of  dye  alone  is  intensely 
interesting.  During  the  last  few  years 
it  has  been  very  rapid.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  procure  a  fast  color.  Some  col- 
ors retain  their  dye  better  than  others, 
and  with  this  class  the  manufacturers 
are  constantly  experimenting.  Certain 
cotton  goods  are  now  manufactured  tub 
proof  and  sun  proof.  They  can  be  washed 
with  strong  soap  and  hung  in  the  sun. 
retaining  the  same  freshness  and  vivid- 
ness noticeable  in  the  goods  when-bought . 
Just  how  all  this  has  been  accomplished 
reads  almost  like  a  romance. 

In  window  draperies  which  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  ardent  attentions 
of  the  sun  these  fast  colors  are  most 
essential.  They  can  only  be  procured  by 
the  better  grade  of  dyes,  so  naturally  one 
cannot  expect  to  find  them  in  the  cheaper 
curtain  materials.  The  combination  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  window  draperies  is 
very  often  not  practical  on  account  of 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  sun 
affects  the  cotton  and  wool  libers  re- 
spectively. Again,  we  have  an  interest- 
ing tale  if  we  trace  the  presence  of  cot- 
ton in  woolen  and  silk  materials.  A 
simple  test  for  the  presence  of  cotton 
consists  in  breaking  the  fibers.  A  wool 
fiber  will  pull  apart,  really  stretch  out, 
while  the  cotton  fiber  breaks  hard. 
Again,  there  is  the  burning  test,  by  which 
former  generations  bought  their  woolen 
goods.  If  the  fiber  burns  quickly,  leav- 
ing little  or  no  ashes,  it  is  cotton,  for 
wool  chars.  But  cotton  is  not  always  the 
bugalxx>  in  the  woolen  and  silk  realm 
which  at  first  glance  we  believe  it  to  be. 
As  we  study  further  we  may  become  in- 
clined to  accept  its  presence  more  leni- 
ently. 

On  the  other  hand,  cotton,  as  many  of 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  chief  adulter- 
ants of  woolen  and  silk  goods.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  very  often  tin*  best  grade  of 
cotton,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  giving  cot- 
ton a  very  black  eye  with  many  hou>e- 
wives.  (ium  and  starch  are  the  princi- 
pal adulterants  for  linen  and  silk.  Why 
did  the  cheap  taffeta  silk  you  put  away 


in  the  bureau  drawer  and  forgot  for  sev- 
eral weeks  fall  apart  in  sections  when 
you  picked  it  up?  If  you  know  the  tex- 
tile situation  you  will  understand  that  in 
order  to  give  it  weight  it  had  been 
"  dynamited,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  manufacturing  world;  that 
is,  filled  with  gum. 

Cneap  Goods  Ruined  by  Bleaching 

In  l>oth  cotton  and  linen  goods  the 
bleaching  process  plays  an  important 
role.  The  old  method  of  bleaching  by 
the  sun  is  too  slow  and  requires  too 
much  area  for  the  majority  of  modern 
manufacturers.  They  have  called  upon 
science  for  a  substitute  and  have  re- 
sorted to  artificial  bleaching  by  oxidizing 
and  other  chemical  processes.  The  ef- 
fect can  be  quickly  explained  to  those 
familiar  with  washing  powders. 

When  the  washing  powder  is  properly 
diluted  in  the  water  before  the  clothes 
are  put  into  the  tub  or  the  boiler,  as  the 
case  may  be,  it  is  practically  harmless. 
The  result  is  the  same  when  the  bleach- 
ing fluid  in  the  mill  is  carefully  handled. 
When  the  powder,  however,  is  scattered 
on  the  top  of  the  clothes  in  water  more 
or  less  stationary,  a  chemical  action  im- 
mediately takes  place,  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  portion  of  the  clothes  com- 
ing in  contact  with  it. 

There  is  the  same  effect,  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  fibers,  when  the  bleaching 
fluid  is  used  carelessly,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  cheaper  grades  of  g<x>ds  made 
quickly  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  Here 
again  we  have  a  section,  as  we  might  call 
it,  of  this  engrossing  subject  of  textiles 
which  is  worthy  of  serious  and  extended 
study.  Does  it  not  affect  directly  our 
tablecloths  and  napkins,  bedding,  towels, 
curtains,  and  various  house  furnishings, 
as  well  as  dress  fabrics  ? 

It  is  to  guide  the  reader  through  a 
maze  of  facts  and  figures  that  this  series 
of  articles  has  been  planned.  Next 
month  will  be  explained  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  bed  linen  and  table  linen. 

We  have  been  told  by  investigators 
and  thinkers  that  this  country  needs  a 
standard  for  its  textiles,  similar  to  that 
in  England.  This  we  undoubtedly  do. 
but  it  will  never  be  created  by  law  until 
the  American  woman  demands  it  and 
forces  the  issue  by  her  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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An  Interview  hy  Bertha  H.  Smith 

Editor's  Note — An  article  descriptive  of  Dr.  Bennett's  work  appeared  in  our  December 
issue,  1910. 


**rTTHERE  is  one  weak  point  in  our 
X  educational  system  that  needs 
reinforcement.  If  education  is 
for  anything,  it  is  to  develop  right  con- 
duct, right  habits  of  mind  and  body. 
Wherein  it  works  to  that  end,  it  is  right. 
Wherein  it  fails,  it  is  wrong  and  needs 
correction." 

This  word  of  criticism  is  from  Dr. 
Laura  B.  Bennett,  who  for  nearly  two 
years  has  been  teaching  personal  hygiene 
and  the  physiology  of  sex  in  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
with  such  success  that  during  the  present 
term  her  work  has  been  extended  to  the 
new  Manual  Arts  High  School,  and 
made  to  include  a  scries  of  lectures  to 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers.  Dr. 
Bennett's  work  is  with  the  girls,  and  it  is 
of  girls  and  their  needs  in  the  years  when 
they  are  passing  from  girlhood  to  wom- 
anhood that  she  was  asked  to  talk. 

"  The  foundation  training  for  a  young 
woman's  future  life,  either  in  the  home 
or  in  business,  is  generally  in  the  public 
school,"  said  Dr.  Bennett.'  44  And  while 
our  schools  so  well  prepare  her  to  do  her 
work,  they  fail  absolutely  to  instruct  her 
on  proper  conduct  toward  certain  phases 
of  life  sure  to  be  encountered.  Xot  a 
word  is  told  her  ordinarily  that  would 
enable  her  to  meet  safely  the  temptations 
and  snares  of  a  certain  class  of  evil  men. 
or  to  know  dangerous  situations  and  evil 
influences,  and  how  to  avoid  or  repel 
them.  No  word  of  warning  is  given 
against  the  forming  of  habits  harmful  to 
health  and  morals.  As  a  consequence 
many  young  women,  through  ignorance, 
are  led  into  suffering  and  shame  and 
actual  sin. 

*'  It  was  with  a  view  of  correcting  this 
weak  point  that  the  Polytechnic  High 
School  broadened  its  curriculum  to  in- 
clude a  course  of  practical  health  talks  on 
the  proj>er  care  of  the  body,  making  em- 
phatic the  need  of  observing  those  rides 
well  known  to  improve  and  conserve  the 
general  health,  and  giving  instruction  in 
the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  sex,  and 


to  each  girl  such  understanding  of 
Nature's  laws  as  will  enable  her  to  main- 
tain her  health  and  purity,  and  such 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  moral  teach- 
ing as  will  enable  her  to  protect  her 
young  womanhood  from  harm. 

44  It  is  agreed  that  such  teaching  is  the 
natural  duty  of  parents.  But  parents 
often  will  not,  and  oftener  cannot,  im- 
part this  knowledge,  and  unless  the  duty 
is  performed  by  the  school  it  will  be 
neglected,  to  the  injury  of  the  girl. 

"  Many  girls  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  eighteen  know  nothing  of  the 
responsibility  of  womanhood.  There  are 
certain  fibers  and  cells  in  the  brain  which 
do  not  come  into  function  until  about  the 
eighteenth  year,  so  a  girl  often  has  not 
the  psychic  ability  to  cope  with  condi- 
tions that  surround  her. 

44  It  is  then  that  girls  become  4  boy- 
struck.'  They  are  reprimanded  by  teach- 
ers, scolded  by  their  mothers,  made  fun 
of  by  other  girls.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  sexual  emotion 
that  is  controlling  a  girl  of  this  age.  who 
has  as  yet  no  higher  control. 

44  Suppose  I  see  these  indications  in  a 
high  school  girl ;  or  a  teacher,  seeing  them 
sends  the  girl  to  me.  I  give  her  general 
instruction  and  sympathetic  advice.  I 
show  her  that  what  she  is  doing  is  in- 
jurious to  her  well-being,  explain  to  her 
Nature's  laws,  appeal  to  her  better  im- 
pulses, and  guide  her  until  she  has  at 
last  developed  the  necessary  power  over 
herself.'  The  sooner  sex  hygiene  is  ex- 
plained to  this  girl,  the  sooner  she  is  able 
to  refer  her  feelings  to  a  higher  power 
for  control— that  power  which  resolves 
itself  into  judgment  and  wisdom. 

It  is  at  this  jx.»int  in  their  lives  that 
manv  girls  go  wrong,  and  many  more 
would  go  wrong  but  for  fear  of  results. 
Lacking  the  higher  powers  of  mind,  their 
animal  natures  prevail.  But  we  do  not 
want  girls  to  refrain  from  wrongdoing 
through  fear,  and  in  its  stead  we  must 
develop  a  higher  control.  So  in  my  talks 
on  physiology  I  give  little  warnings  about 
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the  danger  of  flirting.  1  tell  them  that 
flirting  is  a  foolish,  flippant,  and  vulgar 
expression  of  emotion,  and  has  no  other 
object  but  present  gratification,  and  may 
lead  to  immorality.  I  warn  them  that 
flirting  is  exhausting  and  unfits  a  girl  for 
proper  judgment  of  what  a  good  man 
really  is.  that  the  girl  who  thinks  she  is 
in  love  with  every  boy  that  comes  along 
will  one  day  find  herself  wondering  why 
no  man  can  really  inspire  her  with  love 
in  its  true  sense. 

"  These  talks  arouse  a  moral  pride  and 
self-respect  in  the  girls.  Often  they  turn 
flirtations  into  a  relation  of  wholesome 
comradeship  with  boys." 

Dr.  Bennett  does  not  ignore  the  laws 
of  Nature.  She  does  not  try.  as  many 
foolish  mothers  do,  to  keep  from  girls  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life.  She 
realizes  both  the  futility  and  the  fallacy 
of  such  effort.  She  knows  that  no  power 
or  protection  at  home  or  in  school  can 
prevent  this  knowledge  from  reaching 
girls. 

One  young  girl  came  to  her  and  said: 
M  Dr.  Bennett,  do  you  think  my  mother 
knows  these  things  you  have  been  telling 


us?"  And  straightway  Dr.  Bennett  told 
the  girl  to  have  a  talk  with  her  mother. 
When  she  returned  the  following  day, 
the  girl  confided  to  the  doctor: 

"  Yes,  Mother  knew  these  things,  but 
she  had  not  the  words  to  express  herself. 
You  have  given  Mother  and  me  a  new 
language." 

"  This,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  "  is  one  of 
the  first  good  results  of  the  teaching.  It 
gives  girls  a  clean  vocabulary,  and  they 
can  talk  openly  and  frankly,  and  not 
resort  to  whisperings  and  morbid  se- 
crecy because  the  only  words  they  know 
are  coarse  and  vulgar. 

"  The  instruction  given  the  girls  must 
serve  a  twofold  need.  First,  it  must 
help  them  make  the  most  of  their  student 
life;  and,  second,  tit  them  for  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  them  as  they  go  out 
from  school  into  the  larger  life. 

"  Much  of  the  unrest  and  unreason- 
able dissatisfaction  of  youth,  the  violent 
outbursts  of  passion,  the  widespread  in- 
subordination, the  vagabondage  of  youth, 
and  lack  of  virtue  in  the  young  can  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  proper  knowledge, 
and  perverted  knowledge.    The  errors 
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and  follies  in  living  of  past  generations 
and  our  own  have  given  the  young  of 
today  less  vigorous  constitutions,  ( iirls 
are  often  irritable  and  excitable  without 
understanding  why.  This  is  a  matter  of 
individuality,  and  they  need  advice  ac- 
cording to  their  temperaments. 

"  My  advice  to  girls  is  to  put  off  the 
time  of  marriage  until  they  are  twenty- 
five.  A  woman  is  not  fully  matured  be- 
fore that  time.  To  this  is  added  the  as- 
surance that  the  true  purpose  of  marriage 
is  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children. 
And  no  girl  who  has  heard  these  health 
talks  can  fail  to  understand  something 
of  the  demands  and  responsibilities  of 
marriage.  They  know  what  is  right  and 
natural  and  what  is  gross  and  immoral, 
and  they  know  how  to  guard  their  health 
and  the  dignity  of  womanhood. 

"  A  girl  told  me  of  her  engagement 
before  she  had  finished  school.  I  coun- 
seled her  that  she  was  too  young  to 
marry,  but  she  assured  me  it  was  in  the 
blood  of  her  family  to  marry  young. 
Nothing  was  left  me  but  to  advise  her. 
Some  time  afterward  she  came  to  me 
with  this  word  of  thanks :  '  You  feared 
for  young  blood.  But  young  blood  con- 
trolled can  be  young  blood  very  happy.* 

"  That  girl  will  be  a  better  wife  and 
mother  who  marries  knowing  what  she 
is  doing.  To  leave  girls  ignorant  until 
the  marriage  day  is  a  crime.  They  can 
have  knowledge  and  be  the  purer  minded 
for  that  knowledge. 

"  That  girl  will  be  a  better  wife  and 
mother  who  in  these  health  talks  has 
learned  something  of  proper  food  values 
Already  one  of  my  gjrls  reports  that  she 
has  changed  the  family  bill  of  fare,  hav- 
ing made  it  from  a  table  of  food  values. 
4  It  is  more  economical  to  purse  and 
stomach,'  she  reports,  *  and  Father  is 
pleased  with  it.' 

"  That  girl  will  be  a  better  wife  and 
mother,  a  better  home  maker,  who  knows 
the  fundamental  principles  of  health  and 
even  the  simplest  of  the  sanitary  laws. 
With  their  science  spectacles  on  our  girls 
are  already  beginning  to  look  ai>out  them. 
Here  one  sees  a  baby  brother  whose  teeth 
need  attention ;  there  one  sees  in  a  young 


sister  the  poor  breathing  that  indicates 
adenoids ;  and  another  peers  into  a  dark, 
ill  ventilated  room  and  cleans  it  up  when 
no  one  else  is  at  home  in  order  to  hear 
the  exclamations  of  surprise  when  the 
grown-ups  return.  And  it  is  but  a  short 
step  from  the  thought  of  health  at  home 
to  the  thought  of  conserving  the  health 
of  the  community,  and  thus  an  altruistic 
spirit  is  created. 

"  This  work  is  yet  new,  but  listen:  In 
one  school  are  a  thousand  girls,  in  the 
other  half  a  thousand.  Think  what  it 
means  to  have  these  eager  young  mis- 
sionaries go  into  fifteen  hundred  homes, 
and  spread  this  gospel  of  good  health 
among  all  their  associates.  I  give  them 
this  text — that  health  is  their  most 
precious  possession,  that  they  can  im- 
prove and  conserve  it  or  waste  and  de- 
stroy it,  and  that,  unlike  any  other  jk>s- 
session.  once  it  is  lost,  money  will  not 
buy  it  back. 

"  Another  step  has  been  taken  in  this 
work  by  City  Superintendent  John  H. 
Francis,  who.  as  principal  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  School,  gave  personal 
hygiene  a  place  in  the  course.  He  has 
arranged  a  series  of  health  talks  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers,  that 
they  may  make  a  beginning  in  this  work 
farther  down  the  line.  The  number  of 
pupils  coining  to  the  high  schools  physi- 
cally unfit  for  the  work  shows  the  need 
of  this  system  of  preventive  medicine  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  I  hope  one  day  to 
see  a  course  in  every  normal  school  that 
will  enable  teachers  to  detect  in  the 
earliest  stages  those  physical  defects  that 
retard  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
the  child." 

Fine,  strong,  wholesome,  enthusiastic 
— an  idealist  in  action — is  Dr.  Bennett. 
Her  years  of  ex]>erience  as  a  physician, 
of  knowledge  of  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature — for  the  physician  sees  more 
than  anyone  else  the  perversion  of 
Nature  by  disease  and  degradation — 
have  rot  poisoned  the  pure  fountain  of 
her  faith  in  humankind.  She  has  kept 
her  spirit  in  communion  with  a  Great 
Power,  and  grows  ever  stronger  in  the 
conviction  that  one  day  the  race  must 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  living. 
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II-TKc  Living  HaU 
By  Antoinette  Rehmann  Perrett.  Architect 


WE  REALLY  ought  to  call  our  liv- 
ing room  the  living  hall,  even  if 
it  does  sound  more  pretentious, 
because  it  explains  its  meaning  more 
clearly.  A  living  hall  is  different  from 
a  living  room,  and  can  well  fraternize 
with  an  open  staircase,  without  feeling 
any  lack  of  privacy.  It  has  not  the  medi- 
tative quiet  of  a  library.  It  has  not  the 
social  exclusiveness  of  a  drawing  room. 
But  it  can  pulsate  with  life,  and  can 
nobly  represent  the  varied  indoor  leisure 
of  the  household.  It  has.  like  the  drama, 
its  legitimate  entrances  and  exits,  that 
enliven  the  scene  without  disturbing  the 
action  or  the  essential  spirit  of  domes- 
ticity. In  a  small  house,  the  living  hall 
advantageously  manipulates  the  avail- 
able square  feet  in  combining  the  area, 


together  with  the  functions  of  a  recep- 
tion hall  and  a  sitting  room.  It  brings 
airiness  and  a  breadth  of  feeling,  other- 
wise impossible,  and  that  are  so  very  dif- 
ficult for  some  people  to  live  without. 

While  the  living  hall  has  this  general 
appearance  of  easy  good  fellowship, 
please  observe  that  it  also  has  its  re- 
serves. A  room,  like  a  person,  becomes 
tiresome  if  it  is  all  "  hail-fellow-well- 
met."  The  living  hall  closes  itself  from 
the  dining  room  by  narrow  double  doors ; 
not  sliding  doors  that  can  be  tucked  away 
and  forgotten,  but  hinged  doors  that  call 
for  use.  There  is  a  place  for  a  sliding 
door  and  a  place  for  a  hinged  door,  just 
as  there  is  a  place  for  a  solid  door  and 
a  place  for  a  glass  door.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  tact  to  dis- 
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criminate  between  them.  The  narrow 
double  doors  of  the  living  hall  are  glazed 
with  small  panes  of  glass,  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  a  beyond.  A  door  with  one 
large  pane  of  glass  should  be  used  when 
yon  want  a  plain,  substantial  look,  but  a 
glimpse  is  an  altogether  different  matter. 

The  living  hall  has  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  kitchen  or  the  cellar.  It 
is  too  aristocratic  for  that.  It  craves  no 
contact  with  cooking  odors  or  heater 
ashes.  There  can  be  a  lot  of  legitimate 
privacy  even  in  a  seemingly  open  house 
plan.  One  of  the  ways  of  getting  such 
a  result  is  to  have  no  communication 
between  the  bedrooms.  They  can  open 
upon  a  common  hall,  or  where  closer 
communication  is  desired,  as  between  the 
room  of  parents  and  very  small  children, 
upon  a  separate  entrance  way  or  kind  of 
diminutive  anteroom.  Hut  even  before 
our  house  plan  wends  its  way  to  the 
upper  floor,  it  so  disposes  of  its  ascent 
that  it  forms  a  guarded  corner  for  the 
fireplace. 

A  quiet  corner  has  many  individual 


uses.  We  can  have  book  shelves  in 
it.  We  can  sit  curled  up  in  one  corner 
of  our  nook  and  not  be  seen  from  the 
front  door  or  the  staircase.  We  can  en- 
tertain a  caller  in  it  and  chat  cozily  by 
the  open  fire.  It  is  also  the  listening 
nook  for  the  grand  piano  that  we  literally 
pictured,  instead  of  placed,  by  a  long 
casement  window  because  we  once  saw 
a  painting  where  this  position  seemed 
strikingly  picturesque.  Why  shouldn't 
we  picture  our  furnishings,  if  we  prop- 
erly guard  against  affectation  ?  The  piano 
in  our  house  is  not  the  poor  old  drudge 
that  wrestles  with  the  children  about  a 
daily  practicing  hour.  Any  practicing 
that  it  consents  to  is  a  privilege  and  must 
be  done  before  school  time  in  the  morn- 
ing. To  make  music  a  bugbear  is  not  its 
purpose.  Toward  evening  it  becomes  the 
life  of  those  hours  that  Howard  can 
spend  with  the  children  before  bedtime. 
We  have  songs  and  dance  music.  Each 
one  of  us  has  some  accomplishment. 
Robert  is  only  eight,  but  he  can  tell  the 
notes  of  two  whole  octaves  by  ear  as  you 
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strike  them  one  by  one.  I  think  that 
wonderful,  because  I  can't  do  it  myself. 
Edna-Marie,  our  little  girl,  makes  up 
fancy  dances  for  us  if  we  let  her  wear 
her  pink  satin  sash.  Her  color  sense 
seems  more  developed  than  her  ear. 

A  living  hall  is  a  great  propagator  of 
family  fun  and  good,  substantial  leisure. 
It  can  become  an  inspiration  to  interest- 
ing living.  To  this  end.  the  very  finish 
of  the  woodwork  and  the  treatment  of 
the  walls  can  become  expressive  of  your 
life  ideals.  This  almost  sounds  like  the 
platitude  of  a  helpless  idealist,  but  it  is 
a  statement  of  fact.  It  is  intimately 
concerned,  not  with  art  in  the  abstract, 
but  with  the  building  up  of  a  family 
existence.  We  have,  indeed,  become  es- 
tranged from  Nature  and  her  boundless 
interests  in  shaping  character  through 
environment  if  we  do  not  believe  that. 

The  wall  treatment  of  a  room  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  house  plan  and  upon 
the  positions  of  the  doors  and  windows. 
They  can  make  or  mar  the  architectural 
composition.  In  our  living  hall,  the  idea 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  strips  was 
suggested  by  the  wooden  framing  of  the 


mantel.  The  lower  part  of  this  mantel 
is  faced  with  rough,  dull-colored  tiles. 
The  upper  part  has  a  mural  decoration, 
which  pictures  a  mother  and  her  three 
children  gathering  nuts  under  a  fringe 
of  great  trees  in  the  early  days  of  Octo- 
ber. Beyond  the  trees,  as  a  background, 
is  a  light,  straw-colored  field  and  a  vista 
of  lemon  gold  birches  and  scarlet  maples 
under  sailing  white  clouds.  The  early 
days  of  October  are  lighter,  brighter 
days  than  the  richer  color  days  of  the 
oaks  that  follow,  and  more  in  the  youth- 
ful color  mood  of  the  room.  The  scene 
itself  holds  its  own  life  philosophy.  It 
pictures  a  kind  of  fruition  to  dream  of; 
a  time  of  ripened  nuts  and  the  humble 
labor  of  gathering  them  amid  the  out- 
door beauty  of  the  landscape. 

A  mural  decoration  is  not  necessarily 
the  luxury  that  it  may  seem.  As  its  pos- 
sibilities in  the  small  home  are  more  fully 
realized,  and  as  its  use  becomes  more 
popular,  it  will  utilize  the  fine  talent  of 
many  of  our  younger  artists  who  do  good 
work  and  whose  prices  arc  not  beyond 
our  means.  In  our  living  room,  the 
decoration  gave  an  opulence  and  full- 
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ness  that  proved  a  saving  in  other  re- 
spects. The  extravagant  way  to  furnish 
a  room  is  not  to  conscientiously  select  a 
few  good  things,  like  a  mural  decoration 
or  a  grand  piano.  The  extravagant  way 
is  to  furnish  a  room  in  a  haphazard, 
worldly  way,  seeking  that  which  has  a 
luxurious  and  fashionable  air,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  innate  value  and  nobility ;  and 
then,  as  a  natural  result,  being  always 
unappeased  and  always  in  search  of  new 
furnishings  and  new  effects.  Good  fur- 
nishing, like  good  dressing,  is  not  a  con- 
coction of  finery.  It  is  founded  upon  an 
understanding  of  line  and  color.  It  is 
an  art  problem,  grounded  upon  common 
sense,  intimately  involved  in  usefulness, 
and  of  many  spiritual  possibilities. 

The  strips  of  wood  are  used  to  break 
up  the  monotony  of  the  wall  surface, 
without  taking  from  it  a  certain  severity 
of  treatment.  Sometimes  a  horizontal 
strip  is  used  to  give  an  effect  of  lowness, 
and  so  to  attain  better  proportions  for  the 
room.  In  that  case,  the  color  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  often  brought  down  to  the  side 
walls.  That  was  not  the  object  here. 
The  color  of  the  walls  is  the  same  tone 
throughout,  and  the  strip  along  the  ceil- 
ing, as  well  as  tlte  broad  baseboard,  help 
to  give  a  oneness  of  effect.  As  for  the 
vertical  strips,  they  do  not  measure  off 
given  space  divisions,  but  guide  them- 
selves by  the  features  of  the  room,  be- 
fore putting  up  strips,  it  is  usually  well 
to  experiment  with  space  divisions  upon 
the  plan  of  the  walls,  because  each  room 
is  a  problem  unto  itself.  In  our  living 
hall,  the  natural  divisions  of  the  mantel, 
tlie  book  shelves,  the  seats,  the  doors  and 
windows,  the  stair  platform,  and  the 
corners  could  be  legitimately  used  to 
break  up  the  wall  monotony  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  way. 

Along  the  wall,  near  the  staircase,  is 
a  cabinet  with  solid  doors.  We  wish  we 
could  describe  to  you  what  an  interest- 
ing piece  of  furniture  it  has  become  to 
us.  It  is  full  of  dignity,  and  compared 
with  the  openness  of  the  nook,  it  has  a 
suggestion  of  secrecy,  a  suggestion  of 
hidden  values,  that  beguiles  us.  At  first, 
we  intended  it  for  a  coat  and  hat  ward- 
robe for  callers,  fitted  up  with  novelty 
hangers,  but,  as  we  thought,  all  sorts  of 
dim  memories  and  hazy  desires  awoke 
within  us.  We  thought  of  a  great  carved 
oak  cabinet  that  we  had  known  in  one  of 


the  great  houses  in  Holland  that  had 
harbored  a  collection  of  historic  dishe/. 
We  thought  of  another  that  was  filled 
with  East  Indian  curios.  In  a  home,  a 
collection  can  sometimes  add  a  decorative 
value.  Then  it  wants  to  be  distributed 
according  to  the  laws  of  room  decora- 
tion. But  sometimes  it  adds  a  touch  of 
mystery  to  the  value  of  a  collection  to 
have  it  behind  solid  doors  and  under 
lock  and  key.  If  it  is  in  the  open  it  may 
become  commonplace.  It  may  Income  a 
thing  you  get  so  accustomed  to  you 
never  see  it.  One  of  the  problems  in  life 
is  to  preserve  its  novelty.  There  arc 
psychologic  ways  of  doing  this  even  in 
furnishing. 

Our  trouble  with  this  collection  idea 
was  that  we  had  no  curios  to  stow  away. 
At  length  we  came  ujx.m  the  idea  of  a 
children's  cabinet.  Now  everything  can 
be  a  curio  that  we  can  wonder  over  and 
learn  about.  We  have  an  exhibition  of 
leaves,  all  tagged  and  written  up.  We 
have  a  collection  of  woods,  of  stones,  of 
all  sorts  of  minerals,  bright  pebbles,  and 
shells.  In  fact,  we  have  become  veritable 
curio  seekers  and  museum  cataloguers. 
Whatever  interests  us,  we  begin  to  col- 
lect and  study  al>out.  Cut  if  we  tell  you 
all  about  it,  the  mystery  of  the  solid  doors 
will  fade  away  before  ever  you  open 
them. 

We  wanted  a  gate-legged  table,  such 
as  you  see  in  the  illustration,  that  could 
take  up  a  modest  position  by  the  stair- 
case when  not  in  use.  W  e  have  a  great 
fondness  for  tables  that  flap  their  leaves 
and  make  themselves  small.  It  shows 
the  pliable  temper  and  facetious  ingenuity 
of  hinged  table  boards.  When  it  came 
to  the  table  legs,  we  were  in  some  doubt 
as  to  the  introduction  of  curves  and 
turns  to  the  general  straight  lines  of  the 
room.  We  began  to  hunt  for  a  straight- 
legged  table  in  this  style,  and.  after  much 
searching,  found  one  that  had  been  made 
by  a  worthy  old  deacon  in  Massachu- 
setts. Cut.  through  the  perv  ty  of 
human  nature,  we  no  sooner  this 
straight-legged  one  than  we  In  .n  to  feel 
positive  that  turned  legs  would  add  a 
necessary  touch  of  grace.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  room  that  is  too  straight, 
which  is  just  as  tiresome  as  a  person  who 
is  too  good.  In  looking  over  some  Eng- 
lish homes  designed  by  such  good  modern 
men  as  Lutyens,  Cricrley,  and  Spooner, 
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we  noticed  tables  with  both  turned  and 
twisted  legs  in  rooms  with  oak  paneling 
and  simple  craftsmanship.  The  twisted 
leg  shows  a  Portuguese  fashion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  Charles  the 
Second  brought  to  England.  He  used  to 
show  his  favoritism  by  gifts  of  fine  cane 
chairs  with  carved  frames  and  twisted 
posts.  The  turned  leg  belongs  to  a  hum- 
bler branch  of  furniture  genealogy.  It 
is  one  of  those  world's  fortunates  that 
feel  equally  at  home  in  mansions  or  in 
cottages. 

After  we  had  decided  upon  the  turned 
legs  for  the  gate-legged  table,  we  felt  that 
we  had  taken  a  leap  that  called  for  an- 
other, so  we  decided  upon  turned  balus- 
ters between  the  square  newel  posts  of 
the  staircase.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  room  being  too  heavy  and  encroaching 
upon  the  air  space.  We  did  not  want  to 
make  mistakes  in  that  direction. 

We  chose  oak  woodwork  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  because  it  could  be 
used  with  oak  furniture,  which  we  could 
buy  or  have  made  from  our  designs  at 
prices  that  we  could  well  afford.  Our 
purse  can  skip  beyond  the  deal  stage,  but 
it  would  get  short  of  breath  if  it  were  put 
to  fine  mahogany  or  walnut.  We  like  a 
house  that  does  not  pretend  to  be  what 
it  can't  fully  afford  to  l>e.  that  thinks  it 
an  honorable  thing  to  live  well  within  its 
means,  but  that  thinks  it  a  dishonorable 
thing  not  to  make  the  most  of  those 
means,  through  an  intelligent  use  of  all 
the  laws  known  to  it  that  make  for  well- 
being  and  beauty. 

Truth  to  tell,  we  have  a  great  affec- 
tion for  oak  on  account  of  its  great 
beauty  of  grain.  It  is.  too,  as  good  and 
care-free  in  the  society  of  children  as 
the  Newfoundland  dog.  Oak  holds  all 
sorts  of  interesting  possibilities  for  the 
coloring  of  a  room.  When  we  came  to 
our  color  problem,  we  tried  to  think  of 
all  the  rooms  in  oak  that  had  impressed 
us.  There  was  a  room  in  Van  Dyck  oak 
woodwork  with  grayish  green  burlap  for 
the  walls  and  russet  velour  hangings. 
There  was  one  in  silver  gray  oak  with 
silver  burlap  and  touches  of  burnt 
orange,  pale  blue,  and  apple  green  in 
the  stencil.  There  was  a  room  in  black 
l  lemish  oak  with  an  olive  green  paper, 
and  another  in  black  with  the  brown  of 
butcher's  paper  on  the  walls  and  an  all- 
over  pattern  with  much  Chinese  red  for 


the  cushions.  One  room  had  Old  Eng- 
lish woodwork  with  gold  grasscloth. 
Another  had  dull-finished  natural  oak 
with  a  deep  ultramarine  linen  for  the 
walls.  All  these  color  combinations  had 
impressed  us  and  appeared  lovely  to  us. 
Yet  when  it  came  to  our  own  walls,  such 
is  the  call  of  personality  in  color,  we 
used  a  color  scheme  that  we  had  never 
seen  and  that  now  fills  us  with  un- 
bounded delight. 

Among  the  samples  of  oak  that  were 
sent  us  was  a  bog  oak.  which  was  quite 
a  strong  green.  Upon  this  we  brushed  a 
gray  oil  paint  thinned  with  turpentine 
and  with  a  peculiar  light,  bluish-green 
sheen.  A  few  minutes  after  we  brushed 
it  on,  we  rubbed  it  with  a  fine  rag.  I 
wish  we  could  describe  the  result.  It  is 
a  gray  wood.  Sometimes  it  is  gray  as 
the  gray  of  the  woods  is  gray,  with 
earthy  suggestions  of  greens  and  browns 
dimly  hidden  in  its  depths.  Sometimes 
it  is  all  gray,  with  a  Quakerlike  demure- 
ness  and  with  the  softness  that  belongs 
to  dim  chiffons.  Again,  it  suggests  the 
age-worn  green  of  Pompeian  bronzes. 
Again,  it  seems  to  hold  a  vibrating  haze 
of  violet  and  yellow  such  as  we  see  in 
a  glen  in  early  autumn  and  yet  scarcely 
perceive.  We  love  to  watch  the  grain 
of  the  oak  and  its  subtle  color  ways  as 
the  light  plays  upon  it. 

The  walls  of  the  living  room  are  a 
yellow,  the  lemon  gold  of  the  birches.  It 
is  a  bright  yellow,  but  not  as  bright  as 
the  yellow  of  some  colonial  wallpapers 
that  look  so  well  with  white  woodwork 
and  mahogany.  It  pales  at  sight  of  that. 
The  yellow  of  the  new  English  fiber 
paper,  that  is  a  very  durable  paper,  and 
only  eighty-five  cents  a  roll,  comes  verv 
near  it  in  tone,  although  it  has  more  of 
a  touch  of  atmospheric  gray  than  that. 
It  is  more  the  yellow  of  some  of  the  lin- 
ens, whose  weave  breaks  the  brightness 
in  an  illusive  way.  It  can  be  mixed  in  oil 
paint  of  white,  chrome  yellow ,  a  touch  of 
black  to  tone  it  down,  and  a  touch  of  yel- 
low ochre.  It  makes  a  color  rhythm,  w  ith 
the  brownish  gold  silk,  that  is  used  for 
hangings  and  lamp  shades,  and  that  looks 
like  the  newly  colored  hickory  leaves  in 
early  October,  w  hen  the  sunlight  is  play- 
ing upon  them  against  a  background  of 
clear  blue.  You  can  combine  a  whole 
gamut  of  colors  it  you  keep  them  in 
tone  and   if   you   know   something  of 
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quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  analy- 
sis. 

Our  nigs  are  a  mixed  faun  brown  and 
old  blue  in  Persian  designs.  The  Chi- 
nese rugs  with  their  dull  gold  or  ecru  and 
blue  go  well  with  this  color  scheme  and 
so  did  a  charming  large  rug  with  a 
light  ecru  ground  and  an  all-over 
pattern  of  light  blue  and  white  dots, 
with  a  border  of  the  same  color  with 
some  russet  and  deeper  blue  mixed  in. 
We  have  found  that  our  living  hall 
takes  well  to  floral  decoration.  In  the 
spring,  the  apple  blossoms  and  the  dog- 
wood give  a  white  loveliness  that  looks 
like  spring  happiness  itself  with  the 
sunny  walls  and  soft  green  woodwork. 
The  pink  of  early  hyacinths  or  late  cos- 
mos looks  charming  in  smaller  quantities. 
You  do  not  want  a  room  that  is  not 
grayed  enough  in  tone  to  act  as  a  back- 


ground to  daily  life,  nor  do  you  want  a 
room  that  is  so  inhospitable  in  colors 
that  it  makes  court  etiquette  of  the  col- 
ors you  must  don  to  enter  it. 

The  living  hall  has  demanded  so 
much  description  of  itself  that  we  have 
been  debarred  from  telling  the  more  per- 
sonal adventures  of  its  making.  For 
most  of  us,  there  is  a  journey  between 
our  desire  of  a  home  and  its  realization. 
The  journeys  of  building  and  furnish- 
ing lead  not  only  along  the  turnpike,  but 
into  many  interesting  byways.  For  most 
of  us  there  is  a  bit  of  life  and  life's  expe- 
riences between  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
room  and  its  working  out.  and  so  it 
weaves  itself  into  the  story  texture  of 
our  days.  And  it  is  this  very  personal 
element  that  so  largely  enters  into  its 
making  that  makes  us  welcome  it  as 
"  home." 


A  tittle  farm  home  in  Indiana.  dcMSncd  by  a  farmer' i  wife  and  built  of  native  ttooc 
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By  Mary  H.  Nortkend 


THE  attractive  house  illustrated 
herewith  occupies  a  well-chosen 
site,  far  back  from  the  roadway, 
the  background  and  side  flanked  by  tall 
trees,  which  show  to  excellent  advantage 
its  fine  proportions  and '  colonial  char- 
acter. The  dwelling  is  built  of  second- 
hand brick,  from  plans  drawn  by  the 
late  Philip  Howard,  of  the  firm  of  Cum- 
mings  &  Howard  of  Boston,  and  in  its 
simple  finish  it  presents  a  pleasing  as- 
pect. Great  outside  chimneys,  located 
one  at  either  side,  lend  stability  and 
afford  a  welcome  break  in  the  slant  of 
the  deep-pitched  roof,  while  the  slight 
overhang  of  the  second  story  is  a  feature 
in  keeping-  with  the  character  of  the 
whole. 

The  house  is  built  with  one  end  fac- 
ing the  highway,  while  the  front  over- 
looks a  wide  sweep  of  field.  A  spacious 
veranda  graces  one  side,  its  floor  of  tiles, 
and  its  pergola  top  supported  by  brick 
posts,  capped  with  cement.   Here  a  great 


outside  fireplace  is  a  pleasing  innovation, 
its  narrow  mantel  topped  with  an  over- 
arch supported  by  brick  columns.  It  is 
the  plan  of  the  owner  to  have  this  ve- 
randa inclosed  with  glass  in  the  winter, 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  sun  parlor. 

The  soft,  weathered  tints  of  the  ex- 
terior finish,  combined  with  the  white  of 
the  trim  and  the  dark  green  of  the 
blinds,  contrast  charmingly  with  the  soft 
t<mes  of  the  surrounding  lawn,  which  is 
close  clipped  and  unbroken  by  beds  of 
flowers  or  clumps  of  shrubbery,  except 
at  the  extreme  edges,  where  plant  bor- 
ders give  a  pretty  finish.  The  dwelling 
in  its  completed  state  seems  an  integral 
part  of  its  surroundings,  much  as  though 
it  had  stood  on  its  site  for  years,  instead 
of  l>eing  but  recently  erected.  The  win- 
dows throughout  are  small-paned.  and 
the  entrance  door — concealed  behind  a 
blind  outside  door — is  adorned  with  a 
handsome  brass  knocker,  which  for 
more    than    a    hundred  years  graced 
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it  «£  tlu  ground  floor 

the  doorway  of  an  old-time  mansion. 

Tile  hall,  small  in  area  and  colonial 
in  design,  shows  fine  paneling — a.  feature 
prominent  throughout  the  house.  In  a 
lower  panel,  at  one  side,  a  small  closet 
has  been  cut  for  rubbers  and  shoes,  and 
half  way  up  the  staircase  another  panel 
opens,  disclosing  an  ingenious  coat 
closet,  recessed  into  the  wall  proper. 

At  the  right  of  the  hallway  opens  the 
living  room,  a  spacious  apartment,  char- 
acterized by  a  handsome  fireplace,  topped 
with  a  genuine,  old-time  mantel.  Quaint 
doors,  showing  small-paned  glass  panels 
two-thirds  their  length,  open  at  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  on  to  the  veranda. 
A  white-paneled  wainscot  extends 
around  the  sides  of  the  room  to  a  height 
level  with  the  mantel  shelf,  affording  an 
uneven  division  of  wall  surface  that  is 
most  attractive.  Above  the  wainscot,  the 
walls  are  plastered  and  stained  a  soft 
yellow.  This  color  scheme  of 
yellow  and  white  is  carried 
throughout  the  interior.  The 
floor  here,  as  in  the  other  apart- 
t  ments,  is  of  hard  wood,  stained 
and  polished.  The  furnishings 
are  colonial  throughout,  and 
with  the  heavy  beams  that  lend 
support  to  the  low  ceiling,  carry 
out  the  old-time  idea. 

The  dining  room  opens  at  the 
left  of  the  hall.  Here  is  shown 
the  same  fine  woodwork  as  is 
found  in  the  living  room  and 
hallway,  and  the  same  colonial 
atmosphere     is  predominant. 


Within  the  paneling  that  sur- 
rounds the  fine  fireplace,  small 
closets  have  been  arranged,  and 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
is  a  spacious,  built-in  cupboard. 

Beyond  the  dining  room  is  the 
kitchen,  equipped  with  cupboards 
and  closets;  from  here  entrance 
is  gained  to  a  well-arranged  china 
closet.  A  separate  rear  porch 
connects  with  the  kitchen. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  own- 
er's chamber,  a  large  apartment, 
with  excellent  closet  space.  Fine 
paneling  is  a  feature  here,  as  in 
the  first-floor  rooms,  and  there  is 
a  handsome  fireplace  at  one  side. 
The  hall,  which  shows  a  conven- 
ient, built-in  cupboard,  opens  at 
the  rear  into  a  large  bathroom,  and  at 
the  left  into  the  guest  chamber  and 
maid's  room.  Both  of  these  apartments 
are  splendidly  equipped,  and  show  excel- 
lent closet  arrangement. 

The  house  shows  careful  planning  at 
all  points.  It  is  rare  that  one  finds  such 
splendid  closet  accommodations  as  are  af- 
forded here.  Every  possible  bit  of  space 
has  been  utilized  to  advantage,  and  the 
result  is  a  convenient  home.  The  greater 
part  of  the  woodwork  used  here  was 
brought  from  old  dwellings;  accordingly 
the  house  is,  in  a  way,  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  old  and  new.  Minus  the  fine 
old  woodwork,  it  could  have  been  built 
for  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  and 
heated  by  steam. 

Altogether  it  is  a  most  unique  and 
wholly  delightful  house  wherein  is  the 
true  home  spirit. 
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Concerning  tne  Introduction  of  Home  Economic*  in  tne  College  Courses 


Mr  Editor — I  have  read  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  an  article  in  your  Sep- 
tember number,  entitled  "  Training  for 
Economy."  It  has  served  to  suggest  some 
phases  of  the  subject  which  are  more  or 
less  generally  overlooked,  especially  dur- 
ing this  time  of  insistent  emphasis  upon 
the  practical  and  of  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  women's  colleges  by  a  small 
number  of  their  graduates. 

That  it  is  advantageous,  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  community,  for  the 
wife  to  be  able  to  live  well  upon  the  hus- 
band's earnings,  no  one  will  deny.  T 
doubt,  however,  if  college  is  the  place 
for  the  acquiring  of  that  knowledge,  or 
if  college  women  are  the  ones  who  most 
need  such  information  and  training. 
Exception  can  be  taken  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  inserting  household  science 
courses  into  college  curricula. 

College  women,  in  general,  are  re- 
cruited from  the  middle  class  of  society ; 
they  do  not  incline  toward  extravagance, 
nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money.  The  men  whom  they  marry  are, 
almost  without  exception,  those  who 
earn  more  than  a  mere  living  wage.  Col- 
lege has  taught  these  women  that  more 
pleasure  is  to  be  gained  from  books  and 
contemplation  of  nature  than  from  cheap 
vaudeville  or  taudry  finery.  It  is  not,  I 
take  it,  in  the  home  of  the  college  gradu- 
ate that  we  find  gaudy  decorations,  atro- 
cious pictures,  shrieking  rugs.  The 
house  of  her  planning  is  not  unusually 
lacking  in  sanitary  appliances,  nor  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  architecture.  Work- 
ing out  schemes  of  decoration  for  her 
college  rooms,  during  four  years,  has 
very  frequently  meant  the  acquiring  of 
a  feeling  for  harmony  of  line  and  color, 
more  valuable  than  three  or  four  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  subject — as  those  of 
us  realize  who  have  watched  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  abode  of  the  average  fresh- 
man into  that  of  the  average  senior.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  class  of  women 
most  in  need  of  this  knowledge  of  home 
science,  for  aesthetic  purposes,  and  in 
order  to  meet  successfully  the  problem 
of  income  and  expenditure,  is  the  class 
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that  never  reaches  college — those  who 
go  no  farther  than  the  secondary  schools. 

Those  who  would  have  our  colleges 
for  women  offer  such  courses  as  the  so- 
called  "  practical "  ones  advocated,  must 
realize  that  these  will  have  to  be  given 
at  the  expense  of  other  existing  subjects. 
One  must  remember,  too,  that  a  striking 
characteristic  of  all  colleges  is  the  need 
of  more  money  for  present  courses  than 
is  available.  The  only  excuse  for  the 
insertion  of  these  courses  must  be  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
But  the  college  is  largely  an  institution 
for  "  celibate  women  "  to  this  extent — 
most  girls  who  go  to  college  are  not  en- 
gaged to  be  married  when  they  begin 
their  work ;  few,  even,  marry  during  the 
first  year  after  completing  their  colle- 
giate careers.  The  number  who  would 
take  such  courses  on  the  strength  of  a 
possible  utilizing  of  them  at  some  time 
in  the  future  would  not  be  large.  Even 
those  who  do  incline  toward  them  would 
tend  to  postpone  them  until  after  gradu- 
ation, preferring  to  include  other  sub- 
jects in  their  undergraduate  work. 
Since  the  tendency  would  be  for  only  a 
very  limited  number  to  patronize  them, 
the  expense  would  scarcely  be  war- 
ranted. 

"  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things  "  that  the  college  must  pick  and 
choose  what  courses  of  instruction  it 
shall  offer;  the  student  has  but  four 
years  of  collegiate  activity,  and  must 
further  curtail  that  list.  Suppose  you 
eliminate  some  subject  from  a  student's 
list  of  courses  and  substitute  for  it  cook- 
ing or  sewing.  In  many,  if  not  in  most 
cases,  the  knowledge  of  either  the  cook- 
ing or  the  sewing  could  be  much  more 
readily  acquired  outside  college  than  the 
subject  it  replaced.  1  can  go  to  a  cook- 
ing school  in  almost  any  city,  and  there 
learn  to  make  wonderful  entrees  or  elab- 
orate desserts  less  nourishing  than  the 
simple  food  1  place  before  my  table  com- 
panions at  dinner;  but  I  may  have  to 
travel  a  great  deal  farther  to  find  courses 
in  physics  as  inspiring  as  the  ones  I  had 
at  college. 
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I  had  to  take  the  one  when  I  could  get 
it ;  the  other  I  may  have  at  any  turn  of 
the  road.  Had  I  chosen  the  cooking  in- 
stead of  the  physics  (I  would  not  have 
had  time  for  both)  I  might  perhaps  be  a 
"  fussier  "  cook  than  I  am,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  mentally  I  would  be  a 
good  deal  poorer.  And  in  my  own  case, 
it  so  happens  that  I  would  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend  or  sym- 
pathize with  my  husband's  interests  and 
activities. 

I  cannot  understand  how  a  course  in 
present-day  house  architecture  or  house- 
hold decoration  could  be  other  than  ex- 
tremely vague.  Since  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  one  to  know,  in  college, 
whether  her  future  home,  provided  she 
marry,  is  to  be  a  bungalow  or  a  mansion, 
all  the  help  that  she  can  get  must  be 
largely  theoretical.  To  realize  how  tan- 
gible that  is,  one  has  only  to  read  the  arti- 
cles on  such  subjects,  appearing  right 
and  left !  One  imbibes  theories  from  art 
courses  in  college  which  are  very  valu- 
able in  furnishing  a  home,  but  one  may 
also  get  what  is  at  the  time  a  delight  and 
will  still  remain  so,  though  she  buy  never 
a  rug  or  a  curtain — an  acquaintance  with 
the  best  pictures  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  men  who  wrought  them. 

Most  college  graduates,  1  think,  find  it 
more  economical  of  time,  money  and 
energy  to  superintend  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  their  own  homes  when  desiring 
to  gain  knowledge  of  household  man- 
agement. The  situation  is  this — all  the 
theory  in  the  world,  and  all  the  labora- 
tory practice  ( for  such  one  may  virtually 
consider  cooking  courses)  do  not  make 
one  wholly  efficient.  We  must  learn  to 
do  by  doing,  to  teach  by  actual  teaching, 
to  housekeep  by  really  keeping  house.  It 
is  as  I  was  once  told  by  a  young  woman 
who  was  supplementing  college  work  by 
a  course  in  domestic  science  at  a  well- 
known  institution.  She  said,  in  reply  to 
my   query  about  her  progress,  "  Oh, 


yes,  I  learned  things,  but  helping  Aunt 
Susie  cook  and  use  up  leftovers  for  six 
people  last  summer  did  me  more  good." 

Back  of  all  this  is  the  truth  of  the  Bib- 
lical question :  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
the  food  and  the  body  than  the  raiment  ?" 
Aren't  we  prone  to  forget  that  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  life  is  not  the  only  side 
where  women  can  be  helpful,  where  they 
should  be  efficient?  I  know  women  who 
are  splendid  cooks,  economical  buyers, 
immaculate  housewives,  but  who  have 
emphasized  that  side  of  life  so  insis- 
tently that  they  have  ceased  to  be  much 
else;  have  failed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
men  and  events ;  and,  gradually  drifting 
away  from  their  husbands,  seem  power- 
less to  stop  drifting.  I  know  others,  too, 
whose  cooking  knowledge  is  limited  to 
the  preparation  and  dainty  service  of 
simple  foods,  but  whose  minds  are  so 
keenly  alert  that  one  envies  them  their 
many-sided  information.  They  are  an 
inspiration  for  their  husbands  and  their 
dearest  comrades. 

Do  not  further  burden  the  colleges 
with  these  practical  subjects.  If  gram- 
mar and  high  school  training  be  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  by  the  individual,  let 
her  supplement  it  by  special  instruction 
— instruction  gained  in  schools  where 
such  things  are  made  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Few  people  ask  that  our  colleges 
be  at  the  same  time  schools  of  elocution, 
music  conservatories,  or  academies  of 
design.  We  are  coming  to  insist  that 
medical,  law  and  finance  schools  be  open 
only  to  holders  of  B  A  degrees.  Shall 
we  not  feel  it  equally  desirable  that  our 
home  makers  have  the  same  broad 
foundation  of  general  information — 
"  culture,"  if  you  like  ?  For  the  average 
woman,  far  more  than  the  average  man, 
must  be  all  things  to  all  people  of  her 
household;  she  needs  her  four  years  of 
college  for  acquiring  habits  of  thought 
and  a  broad  outlook  on  life. 

Catherine  M .  Perry. 
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The  Blessed  Benedick  leaned  down 

O'er  a  red  hot  range  at  even; 
He'd  not  been  married  very  long. 

His  home  still  seemed  a  heaven. 
He  had  two  cutlets  on  the  (jrill, 

And  spuds  in  the  pot  were  seven. 

His  clothes,  besmudged  from  neck  to 
hem, 

Some  grease  spots  did  adorn; 
1  But  a  white  apron  of  his  wife's 
For  service  sweet  was  worn; 
And  the  egg  that  spilled  along  its  bib 
ll'as  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

It  seems  he  scarce  had  been  a  day 
Trying  to  do  the  work; 


The  conk  had  left  them  suddenly, 

And  he  was  not  a  shirk. 
But  heat  and  worry  made  him  cross; 

He  gave  the  pot  a  jerk. 


"  I  wish  that  she  would  come,"  he  said; 

"  I'm  in  an  awful  fix  J 
Her  bridge  game  must  be  over  now, 

She  said  she'd  leave  at  six. 
And  these  potatoes  boil  so  queer — 
I'm  nut  un  to  their  tricks!" 


I  heard  him  growl.   But  soon  that  pot 

Began  to  bubble  o'er; 
He  grabbed  it  up — 'tzcas  awful  hot — 

He  dropped  it  on  the  floor. 
The  steam  surged  up  and  scalded  him  ; 

He  swore.    (I  heard  him  swore!) 

CAROLYN  WELLS. 
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YOUNG  MATRONS 
.  and  MARRIAGE 


_  ^etr  Gmnsel  to  tfJn  marrted  (Qirls 
Qoncerning  ^Problems  of^M>afnmony 
and  <\Hou$ekeebing; 


The  young 


by  were  tkcy  not  consulted,  along  with  th«  "  Bachelors  ' 


"Fian- 


cees" '  '  Well,  they  were  heard  from  as 


a*  ever  the  article*  **  Bachelors — Why?"  and 


"  Fiancees — Why  Not  ?"  had  appeared  in  the  March  and  May,  1910,  issues  of  this  magazine.  ""What," 
they  asked,  **  could  *  those  children  *  know  about  matrimony,  it*  expenses,  its  pitfalls,  it*  compen- 
i?    Why  not  put  such  question*  to  those  who  are  qualified  to 


instead  of  observation  ?  "    la  fact,  should  they  not  have  an  opportunity  to  **  aay  their  *ay  **  ? 

The  chance  ha*  now  and  here  been  given  them,  about  four  hundred  young  matrons,  who  have 
been  married  not  longer  than  five  year*.    They  are,  a*  readers  will  not  be  long  in  discovering. 

between  the  lines  of  their  papers,  are  evidence*  of  a  happiness  so  based  upon  common  sense  and  so 
insured  by  common  sense,  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  "they  lived  happily  forever  afterward**  a*  the 
ending  to  these  first  chapters  of  their  married  lives. 

ings  depress  both  parents;  they  develop 
irritability,  and  the  couple  lose  interest  in 
each  other  and  all  else.  Bathrooms,  sta- 
tionary tubs,  and  other  labor-saving  de- 
vices, looked  upon  by  many  as  luxuries, 
are  a  necessity  to  the  woman.  Dragged 
out  and  harried,  she  cannot  give  the  best 
in  her  to  her  babies  nor  do  justice  to 
herself." 

And  yet  the  pluckiness  of  the  follow- 
ing experience  makes  one  wonder  if  what 
is  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  one 
couple  may  not  be  the  strongest  of  incen- 
tives another: 

'*  We  married  on  exactly  nothing  a 
year.  When  I  came  from  my  school  our 
joint  capital  was  $60.  We  prowled  and 
searched  till  we  found  a  three-room  base- 
ment flat  for  $12  a  month.  My  husband 
had  furniture  for  the  bedroom.  The  sec- 
ond hand  stores,  persistently  visited, 
yielded  us  the  rest  of  our  furniture,  to 
wit :  Walnut  hall  tree,  $2;  dress  box,  $5 ; 
sanitary  couch,  S3;  round  walnut  table, 
$6.50;  dining  table,  $2.  Chairs,  rug,  cur- 
tains, and  bedding  we  had. 

'*  The  dining  room  table  came  last.  W  e 
banqueted  our  first  guests  on  a  terraced 
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Tne  Husband's  Salary 

As  to  the  lowest  annual  income  upon 
which  it  is  advisable  for  a  young  couple 
to  be  married,  the  answers  state,  as  to  be 
expected,  that  this  varies  a  great  deal 
according  to  the  locality,  and  according 
to  what  the  young  wife  is  able  or  willing 
to  do.  The  average  annual  salary,  from 
the  figures  given  by  the  young  house- 
wives, is  $1,056,  as  compared  with  $2,439 
given  by  the  bachelors,  and  the  $1,464 
desired  by  the  unmarried  women.  An 
interesting  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  lowest 
sum  is  named  by  the  class  that  is  "  trying 
it  out"? 

But  that  every  couple  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  in  salaries  and  other  matters  as 
well,  is  the  conclusion  reached  after  read- 
ing these  papers.  For  instance,  this  opin- 
ion of  a  New  Jersey  matron  is  admirable. 
'  "  Regarding  the  salary,"  she  says,  "  the 
true  man  and  woman  will  think  of  the 
future  and  realize  that  it  is  better  to  wait 
before  marrying  than  to  have  their  chil- 
dren's world  begin  in  two  or  three  dark, 
stuffy  rooms  in  some  rear  house  located 
in  a  poor  neighborhood.   Such  surround- 
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arrangement  of  kitchen  table  and  sewing 
table.  One  Jsad  a  plated  spoon,  one  a 
tin  spoon,  one  a  tablespoon,  and  I  had  no 

spoon. 

"  But  never  have  we  had  gayer  times. 
We  made  no  apologies  and  the  Bohe- 
mianism  never  failed  to  please.  My  hus- 
band is  now  a  successful  lawyer;  our 
home  is  comfort  itself  ;•  yet  there  isn't 
the  same  gladsome  tone  in  its  hospitality 
as  when  our  friends  had  to  go  down 
three  steps  into  the  earth  to  enter  our 
cave. 

"  All  this  is  but  to  prove  that  in  our 
case  income  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
My  husband  had  not  yet  finished  his  law- 
work.  His  income  consisted  of  a  per- 
centage on  collections  for  dry  goods 
stores  and  doctors.  They  were  old,  hard 
bills,  of  course,  or  they  wouldn't  have 
been  given  him.  He  rode  as  hard  as  he 
could  on  his  bicycle  all  those  hot  summer 
clays.  Our  little  pile  was  getting  pretty 
low,  when  one  day  he  came  home  with 
one  hundred  dollars.  We  called  it  our 
first  fee,  and  danced  around  the  table 
rapturously. 

''  Our  expenses  that  summer  averaged 
$40  a  month.  We  didn't  buy  any  clothes 
nor  any  more  furniture,  and  we  lived 
principally  on  barley  soup.  By  careful 
turning  out  of  gas,  our  bill  for  cooking 
and  lighting  ran  from  90  cents  to  $1.40  a 
week. 

"  I  had  never  done  a  washing,  but  was 
willing  to  try.  We  both  put  in  a  whole 
day,  rubbing  and  wringing;  my  palms 
were  aching  and  my  knuckles  raw.  But 
such  a  sight!  Everything  was  dirtier 
than  when  we  began.  I  wept  salt  tears  and 
decided  that  a  washerwoman  was  more 
necessary  than  barley  soup.  So  I  got 
one,  every  other  week  for  half  a  day. 
In  those  days  they  charged  a  dollar  4  and 
carfare  ' — innocent  phrase  that  would 
slide  them  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

44 1  did  not  give  up  my  school,  so  when 
once  the  summer  was  weathered,  we 
were  sure  of  $60  a  month.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  about  as  little  as  it  is  safe  to 
try  to  get  along  on.  And  it  means  the 
most  rigid  economy." 

Other  views  upon  the  salary  question 
contain  a  great  deal  of  variety.  A 
Massachusetts  woman  who  was  earning 
more  money  than  her  husband  at  the 
time  she  married  him,  expresses  no  re- 
grets: 

"  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  young  couple 


to  marry  if  they  can  count  on  an  income 
of  $1,200  a  year.  Before  my  marriage  I 
was  earning  nearly  $1,700  a  year  in  New 
York  City,  but  I  gave  it  up  to  marry  a 
man  whose  annual  stipend  was  the 
former  sum.  We  a"re  not  in  debt  now, 
after  fifteen  months  of  married  life,  and 
have  courage  for  the  winter,  too.  We 
live  in  a  large  town  ten  miles  from  Bos- 
ton." 

Training  for  Matrimony 

That  a  knowledge  of  housekeeping 
(especially  of  cooking)  at  the  beginning 
of  married  life  is  a  valuable  asset  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  these  young  house- 
wives, but  most  of  them  believe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  such  a  knowledge  is  not 
absolutely  essential.  Given  intelligence, 
interest,  and  the  will  to  learn,  they  main- 
tain that  housework,  in  all  its  phases,  can 
be  mastered  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 
Says  a  voting  woman  from  Spokane. 
Wash : 

"  I  think  a  girl  who  can  read  and  is 
able  to  buy  a  good  cook  book,  providing 
she  lias  any  desire  to  become  a  compe- 
tent housewife,  may  marry  and  in  a  few- 
months  become  fairly  efficient. 

"Before  I  married  I  had  never. pre- 
pared a  meal  throughout,  including  soup, 
dessert,  etc.,  and  had  never  cooked 
meats,  with  the  exception  of  chops.  I 
had  baked  cake  and  cookies,  and  had 
often  helped  with  parts  of  different  tasks. 
I  realized,  however,  the  importance  of 
economy  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  the  use 
of  4  scraps '  was  a  vital  branch  of  house- 
hold economics. 

"  So,  when .  I  settled  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  my  old  home,  with  no 
one  to  depend  'upon,  I  bought  a  well- 
recommended  cook  book,  read  it  care- 
fully, and  went  to  work.  Of  course  there 
were  failures  and  discouragements,  but 
as  I  look  back  upon  my  first  year's  expe- 
rience in  cooking  I  think  the  results  were 
surprisingly  good.  To  know  just  how 
long  a  meat  or  vegetable  should  be  cooked 
was  my  greatest  trouble  at  first,  and  it 
seemed  that  experience  alone  taught  me 
finally  how  to  start  my  dinner  so 
tliat  everything  was  ready  at  the  right 
time. 

44  After  keeping  house  for  several 
months  I  attended  demonstrations  of 
cooking  by  gas,  and  I  learned  much 
through  the  lessons.     I  realized  how 
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much  easier  my  own  work  would  have 
been  had  I  taken  a  course  in  cooking  be- 
fore I  attempted  to  become  a  house- 
keeper." 

One  rather  surprising  classification  of 
the  essentials  is  this : 

44  All  girls  should  know  how  to  make 
a  bed,  keep  their  rooms  and  clothing  in 
order,  and  arrange  the  details  of  living 
rooms  and  parlor.  Actual  knowledge, 
from  experience,  of  cooking,  washing, 
ironing,  cleaning,  and  such  household 
work  is  not  essential." 

Other  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  housework  the  young  wife 
should  possess  are  as  follows : 

44  A  fair  amount  of  good  common 
sense  and  an  understanding  of  the  value 
of  money  are  all  that  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  a  young  wife  to  possess. 
Women  know  intuitively  how  to  keep  a 
house  clean  and  homelike ;  common  sense 
and  a  good  cook  book  will  do  the  rest" 

44  The  young  woman  who  has  reached 
marrying  age  without  having  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  housekeeping  can't 
have  brains  enough  to  pass  among  the 
mentally  sound.  Every  young  woman 
must  have  some  general  knowledge  of 
housekeeping,  perforce.  However,  as- 
suming that  there  are  some  who  are  so 
deficient  as  never  to  have  noticed  how  a 
floor  is  swept  or  a  bed  made,  I  should  say 
that  their  best  asset  on  marrying  would 
be  a  determination  to  learn  these  things 
without  delay.  If  they  have  that  deter- 
mination, they  will  have  little  trouble. 
Without  it,  they  would  do  better  to  re- 
main single. 

"  On  taking  charge  of  my  own  house,  I 
determined  to  make  myself  a  first-class 
housekeeper.  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  done  it.  My  friends  say  I  '  have 
the  knack  of  housekeeping,'  that  I  am  '  a 
natural  housekeeper,'  and  so  forth.  All 
the  knack  there  is  in  it  is  a  determina- 
tion to  make  my  home  work  a  pleasure. 
This  I  do,  without  the  slightest  mental 
effort.  My  cookery  is  a  delight,  and 
there  is  always  reward  in  my  husband's 
praise  of  it  and  of  the  cleanliness  of  our 
house." 

From  Manhattan,  Kan*,  comes  a  plea 
for  homemade  bread : 

"  It  may  seem  a  queer,  thing  to  men- 
tion first,  but  to  me  a  wife  who  cannot 
bake  a  wholesome  loaf  of  bread  con- 
fesses to  a  sad  lack.   Having  moved  into 


a  town  where  good  baker's  bread  was 
not  known,  I  found  that  my  knowledge 
of  bread  making  gained  in  my  mother's 
kitchen  was  worth  a  great  deal  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  many 
of  the  young  wives  of  my  acquaintance 
say,  4  Oh,  my  husband  fairly  despises 
baker's  bread,  but  I  can't  bake.'  So 
they  go  on  serving  this  spongy  nothing- 
ness three  times  a  day,  apparently  not 
thinking  of  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
digestion." 

Tke  Tricky  Butcker 

The  trying  or  amusing  experiences  of 
our  young  matrons  with  tradespeople — 
especially  the  trying  experiences — seem 
to  be  restricted  largely  to  dealings  with 
butchers.  To  the  inexperienced,  there 
is  much  mystery  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent cuts  of  meat,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  butchers  as  a  class  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  young 
married  people  upon  this  subject.  There 
are  many  tales  similar  to  this: 

44  My  most  trying  experiences  were 
with  my  butcher,  who,  knowing  I  was 
a  new  housekeeper,  took  shameful  ad- 
vantage of  my  ignorance  of  meat.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  different  cuts  of 
beef,  and  if  I  ordered  4  rump '  was  sure 
to  get  4  round,'  as  I  discovered  later. 

*'  He  also  was  dishonest,  giving  me 
short  change,  charging  for  a  small  piece 
of  suet  (which  is  worth  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  them,  and  which  most  butchers 
give  one  only  too  gladly),  and  bringing 
up  charges  of  months  back  which  he 
said  were  not  paid,  but  for  which  I 
fortunately  had  receipted  slips.  It  is 
needless  to  say  I  discontinued  trading 
with  this  man." 

'*  I  did  not  know  the  cuts  of  meat/' 
writes  a  Massachusetts  .young  woman, 
"  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  for  what  to 
ask.  I  felt  inexpressibly  silly  every  time 
I  entered  a  butcher's  shop,  and  frequently 
changed  butchers  because  I  disliked  a 
second  experience  with  the  same  one." 

Here  was  a  difficulty  with  weights  and 
measures : 

44  My  experiences  in  marketing  were 
especially  trying,  because  I  had  lived  in 
New  York  state,  where  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  sold  by  the  quart,  and  here,  in 
Spokane,  even  cabbage  is  sold  by  the 
pound!  I  remember  how  puzzled  I  was 
about  buying  peas." 
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Sundry  Mistakes 


That  there  was  not  a  great  amount  of 
criticism  of  young  wives  and  husbands 
is  a  good  indication.  The  most  common 
fault  hinted  at  was  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  young  married  people  to 
live  beyond  their  means.    For  example: 

"  It  seems  to  be  too  frequently  the  case 
with  young  wives  that  they  attempt  to 
live  within  the  income  of  their  friend's 
husbands  rather  than  their  own." 

A  physician's  wife  from  Pennsyl- 
vania criticizes  the  women : 

"Women,  after  marriage,  are  too 
ready  to  give  up  any  accomplishment 
that  they  may  have,  thinking  they  can 
find  no  time  for  it,  when  twenty  minutes 
a  day  would  keep  their  fingers  limber 
or  their  voices  in  condition.  And  too 
many  allow  their  home  and  its  fascinat- 
ing occupations  to  absorb  all  of  their 
time,  when  any  woman  is  more  alive 
and  interesting  for  entering  into  activi- 
ties outside  the  home." 

A  warning  against  selfishness  and 
mock  invalidism: 

"  In  many  of  the  young  wives  of  my 
acquaintance  I  find  prevalent  the  idea 
that  he  should  be  perfectly  happy  be- 
cause he  married  her,  and  the  young 
husbands  arc  no  whit  less  egotistical. 
My  husband  and  I  have  been  frequently 
embarrassed  by  having  young  married 
couples  argue  in  our  presence,  criticizing 
each  other,  and  each  appealing  to  us  in 
turn  for  our  opinion  on  the  shortcomings 
of  the  other.  They  feel  abused  and  air 
their  grievances  to  all  whom  they  can 
compel  to  lend  an  ear.  each  forgetting 
the  humiliation  to  which  the  other  is 
being  subjected.  Personally  I  woidd 
'  lie  like  the  proverbial  trooper '  before 
I  would  admit  to  an  outsider  that  my 
husband  was  not  perfection,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  disgusting  to  my  mind  than 
to  have  some  man  say  that  'if  he  had  it 
to  do  over  again  he  would  never  get 
married.'  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  enjoy  posing  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
others  off  the  rock  on  which  they, 
through  their  own  shortcomings,  may 
have  split. 

"  Then  there  are  one  or  two  wives 
who  enjoy  the  role  of  interesting  invalid, 
who  drag  themselves  about  and  speak 
with  a  languid  drawl,  with  the  idea  that 
husband  and  visitors  are  being  impressed 


by  their  delicacy  and  clmging-vine  atti- 
tude." 

Better  Tnan  Office  Work 


The  young  housewives  who 
earning  their  own  living  before  mar- 
riage answer,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
their  hours  were  shorter  then  than  now. 
But  as  for  the  work  containing  the 
greater  compensation,  every  woman, 
with  one  single  exception,  voted  for  the 
home.  Read  what  a  Wisconsin  wife 
writes : 

"  I  worked  seven  and  a  half  hours  a 
day  before  marriage,  and  I  average 
about  twelve  hours  now.  I  earned  $65 
a  month  then,  and  four  of  us  live  on  a 
less  expenditure  than  that  now.  But  I 
find  the  compensation  so  much  greater 
in  my  homework,  with  a  husband  and 
children,  that  I  simply  can't  compare  the 
two  situations  at  all.  No  salary,  how- 
ever large,  with  a  single  life,  looks  at- 
tractive to  me  in  comparison  with  what 
I  have  now." 

Professional  work  was  hard  to  shake 
off  the  mind,  says  a  "  home  "  enthusiast : 

"  In  my  professional  work  I  always 
felt  myself  on  duty.  I  really  worked 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  If  I  had  a 
few  hours  off,  my  work  was  on  my 
mind.  In  my  home  the  feeling  that  I 
am  working,  that  I  am  performing  a 
task,  never  enters  my  head.  I  sleep  ten 
hours  a  night,  get  up  well  and  happy, 
work  abouf  the  house  all  day,  if  need 
l»e.  and  never  give  a  thought  to  whether 
the  work  is  easy  or  hard.  Once  a  week 
a  woman  comes  to  do  washing  and 
ironing,  and  that  is  all  the  work  I  hire 
done,  excepting  the  waxing  of  floors." 

And  one  more  sincere  statement;  this 
from  Swarthmore,  Pa.: 

**  As  to  the  work  which  gives  one 
greater  compensation.  I  can  say,  without 
hesitation,  caring  for  my  mm  home 
(and  you  may  italicize  those  words,  Mr. 
Printer).  Honest  work,  whatever  its 
nature,  brings  compensation.  To  a  real 
woman,  whose  innate  love  of  her  '  ain 
fireside '  is  always  strong,  can  there  be 
a  greater  joy  than  seeing  her  own  fair 
loaves  of  bread  sending  forth  their 
aroma  in  the  kitchen,  or  a  living  room 
made  clean  and  sweet  by  her  own  hands  ? 
In  home  keeping,  as  in  child  tending,  no 
task  is  menial,  for  love  of  the  work  glori- 
fies it." 
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Tne  Man  in  tke  Kitcken 

The  young  husbands  seem,  according 
to  these  papers,  to  be  doing  their  share 
of  the  housework — and  perhaps  more. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  observation 
from  Kansas  is  based  upon  a  rare  case: 

"  A  young  wife  of  my  acquaintance 
boasts  that  she  never  knows  what  to 
prepare  for  dinner  until  her  husband 
comes  home  to  suggest  something.  I 
have  been  in  that  home  when  the  hus- 
band returned  from  work,  and  have 
heard  the  wife  say.  '  If  you  want  any 
meat  tonight  you'll  have  to  go  down  to 
the  shop ;  it's  too  late  to  order  anything.' 

"  The  fact  that  dinner  was  served  at 
night  seemed  to  her  an  excuse  (or  a 
chance)  to  delay  all  preparations  as  late 
as  suited  her  convenience.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  seemed  almost  tragic  to  me. 
I  have  heard  this  jyomans  husband 
criticized  for  spending  too  much  time 
at  the  club,  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
blame  could  be  placed  on  him  alone/' 

And  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  is 
this: 

"  In  my  experience  the  husbands  are 
apt  to  do  more  work  at  home  than  I 
think  is  right  they  should  do.  After  a 
day  spent  in  constant  mental  labor  I 
think  that  a  man  shoukl  be  free,  and 
the  housework  should  be  so  planned  and 
arranged  that  he  may  be  spared  as  much 
as  possible,  not  only  the  doing  of  it,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  constant  small 
anxieties  attendant  upon  it." 

Trie  Age  for  Matrimony 

The  young  matrons  have  much  to  say 
concerning  the  age  at  which  they  would 
advise  a  girl  friend  to  be  married. 
"  Not  too  young/'  the  majority  of  them 
agree.  The  average  of  the  ages  named 
bv  them  is  twenty- four  years  and  a 
fraction.  That  no  girl  should  be  mar- 
ried before  she  is  twenty-two  was  stated 
with  conviction  by  many. 

"  We  weren't  married  until  J  was 
twenty-nine,"  writes  a  Pennsylvania 
woman,  "and  my  husband  thirty-one., 
after  we  had  both  seen  a  good  bit  of 
the  world,  and  had  enjoyed  some  of  its 
advantages  and  entered  into  its  activi- 
ties. We  feel  that  we  are  better  fitted  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
our  life  together  than  those  who  are  mar- 
ried at  twentv  or  before. 


"  I  have  seen  so  many  unhappy,  hum- 
drum, more-dead-than-alive  couples  who 
were  married  around  about  twenty  years 
of  age ;  and,  in  marked  contrast,  so  many 
unusually  happy  marriages  made  a  little 
later,  where  the  participants  seem  to  be 
getting  all  that  there  is  out  of  life.  A 
child  enjoys  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  only 
an  older  person  can  really  appreciate 
its  broadening  advantages. 

"  A  married  woman  argued  with  a 
friend  of  mine  that  she  ought  to  hurry 
up  and  get  married;  that  the  older  she 
grew  the  more  particular  and  hard  to 
please  she  became.  As  though  any 
woman  could  be  too  particular  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband !" 

Other  views  on  the  suitable  age  for 
the  fateful  partnership  are  as  follows: 

"  The  age  at  which  a  girl  may  marry 
depends  entirely  upon  the  girl.  Some 
are  as  fully  matured  in  every  way  at 
sixteen  as  others  are  at  twenty.  At  any 
rate,  she  is  not  to  marry  until  fully  de- 
veloped, and  much  miser}'  and  ill  health 
will  be  avoided  if  she  will  undergo  .  a 
thorough  physical  examination  by  a  good 
physician,  preferably  one  who  has  at- 
tended her,  and  knows  her  condition 
from  previous  attendance.  No  matter 
how  healthy  and  robust  she  may  appear 
there  may  be  unsuspected  trouble  which 
can  be  easily  remedied  at  that  time.  Few 
girls  are  in  their  best  development  under 
twenty-one,  and  most  girls  arc  not  with- 
out pangs  at  giving  up  girlish  good  times 
before  that  age." 

Personally  I  believe  in  a  girl's  mar- 
rying young — by  young  I  mean  twenty 
to  twenty-five.  The  longer  she  waits  the 
more  critical  she  becomes,  the  more  she 
demands  from  a  man,  and  the  harder  it 
is  for  her  to  adapt  herself  to  him — and 
for  him  to  adapt  his  ways  to  hers.  But 
what  can  one  do  if  she  doesn't  meet  the 
man  she  loves  until  she  is  thirty  or  more? 
It  is  better  to  wait  until  one  is  forty  than 
to  marry  a  man  one  doesn't  truly  care 
for  just  because  it  seems  wise  to  marry 
early." 

u  Most  working  girls  marry  much  too 
young,  and  lose  all  their  youth  too  early 
Twenty-five  is  not  any  too  old." 

Advice  to  Girl  Friends 

Now  comes  a  chapter  of  advice,  warn- 
ing, counsel,  to  the  "  girl  friend  who  ia 
contemplating  matrimony."    Space  per 
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mits  the  use  of  only  a  small  number  of 
these  opinions,  though  all  the  answers  re- 
ceived to  this  question  were  well  worth 
quoting.  Following  are  extracts  from 
these  letters: 

"  If  you  think  you  can  be  happy  if 
obliged  to  do  your  own  housework  and 
to  live  on  your  fiancees  present  salary, 
marry  him.  If  housework  is  distasteful 
to  you  and  you  are  unhappy  when  called 
upon  to  economize,  do  not  marry  him." 

"  I  should  advise  a  girl  to  marrv  when 
she  sees  the  man  she  knows  will  make 
a  good  husband.  If  she  weighs  the  es- 
sential things  in  their  relationship,  and 
trusts  her  woman's  instinct,  she  will 
make  no  mistake.  If  they  have  tastes  in 
common,  take  the  same  views  of  social 
and  religious  matters,  like  the  same 
dishes,  the  same  recreations,  the  same 
books,  the  same  sort  of  people,  have  the 
same  sense  of  humor,  and  the  same 
hatred  of  humbugs  generally,  she  should 
lose  no  time  in  securing  the  man." 

"If  you  can  bear  small  economies 
cheerfully,  make  many  sacrifices  uncom- 
plainingly, love  the  man  and  eagerly  de- 
sire a  home,  and  the  man  is  all  you  can 
wish  for  as  a  partner — marry  him.  If 
you  wish  for  perfect  freedom,  the 
theater  frequently,  jolly  little  suppers 
and  dinners  at  restaurants;  if  you  are 
inclined  to  be  extravagant  and  do  not 
wish  to  give  up  any  of  the  material  joys 
you  may  have  had,  and  if  'he'  is  like 
unto  you,  then  by  all  means,  do  not 
marry  him." 

44  If  a  girl  is  willing  to  give  up  much 
of  the  gayety  of  girlish  life ;  if  she  knows 
something  of  the  elements  of  domestic 
science  and  is  willing  to  practice  them ; 
if  she  is  willing  to  save  and  economize 
with  her  husband;  if  she  is  in  good 
health;  if  the  husband  is  as  willing  to 
save  for  their  common  interest — the 
home ;  if  he  is  in  good  health  and  of  good 
habits;  if  he  has  a  regular  position;  if 
their  position  in  society  is  approximately 
the  same;  if  they  have  the  same  inter- 
ests; if  he  is  considerate — marry  him. 

44  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  unwill- 
ing to  think  of  married  life  as  anything 
but  a  picnic,  without  obligations  and  sac- 
rifices; if  either  he  or  she  is  diseased;  if 
he  is  dissipated  or  fast  or  lias  no  regular 
income  or  business;  if  their  mutual  in- 
terests arc  entirely  dissimilar;  if  she  is 
an  heiress  and  he  a  coachman — do  not 
marry  him." 


44  If  he  acts  toward  his  mother  as  you 
should  want  your  son  to  act  toward  you ; 
if  he  likes  animals  and  little  children;  if 
he  is  honest  and  industrious;  if  he  is 
generous  without  being  a  spendthrift;  if 
he  reverences  righteous  things;  if  he  is 
morally  clean ;  if  he  can  look  you  and 
every  man  squarely  in  the  face,  marry 
him. 

44  If  he  never  notices  children,  except 
to  be  annoyed  by  them;  if  dogs  slink 
away  from  him;  if  he  speaks  lightly  of 
women ;  if  he  spends  as  much  in  a  week 
as  he  can  make  in  a  month  (or  if  he  is 
penurious) ;  if  he  can't  hold  a  position; 
if  he  speaks  of  the  church  and  religious 
organizations  as  '  tommy  rot '  or  '  good 
enough  for  women;'  if  lie  can't  meet  the 
eyes  of  honest  men  without  seeming  ill 
at  ease;  if  you  are  ashamed  to  have  your 
father  know  'just  what  he  is.'  don't 
marry  him." 

44  If  you  are  sure  you  love  him  well 
enough  so  that  your  heart  will  beat 
quicker  with  joy  when  you  hear  him 
coming  after  you  have  spent  the  after- 
noon mending  his  socks  and  you  don't 
know  what  to  get  for  his  supper ;  if  you 
are  both  well;  if  he  is  reasonably  good 
natured ;  lias  a  temper  which  he  can  con- 
trol; can  earn  a  reasonably  good  living; 
doesn't  expect  you  to  live  with  his  peo- 
ple; if  his  boy  friends  and  your  brother 
like  him;  if  you  are  both  anxious  to 
make  the  best  kind  of  a  home  you  can. 
marry  him." 

44  If  you  love  him,  are  domestic  in 
your  tastes;  have  finished  your  educa- 
tion; would  want  him  for  the  father  of 
your  children ;  if  he  is  as  near  your  ideal 
of  manhood  as  you  have  ever  met ;  i  f 
he  is  pure,  unselfish,  kind,  and  thought- 
ful for  you;  loves  children;  does  not 
drink  nor  smoke ;  has  an  education  equal 
to  or  surpassing  yours;  enjoys  some 
things  that  you  do;  and  has  a  vocation 
which  will  keep  a  family  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  marry  him." 

And  finally: 

44  To  the  girl  who  is  contemplating 
matrimony  I  would  say  that  it  is  a 
solemn  thing,  not  to  be  gone  into  lightly. 
Fearing  to  give  pain  by  refusing,  marry- 
ing to  reform,  etc.,  are  all  too  ridiculous 
and  wrong  to  discuss.  She  should  know 
her  own  mind,  her  own  physical  condi- 
tion, and  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
man  to  whom  she  intrusts  her  future 
life." 
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The   Extraordinary  Discovert 


of  a  Patient 
Opticians,  and  Glasses 


Concerning  Oculists, 


By  Algernon  TaMin, 

Editor's  Not»— This  article  has  the  indorsrmrnt  of  two  distinRuished  oculists. 


T  LIST  three  years  ago  from  the  date  of 
I  my  writing  (as  this  is  to  be  a  per- 
sonal  article  I  will' begin  that  way  at 
once),  I  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
strange  dizziness.  The  whole  world 
seemed  to  slip  one  way  and  1  the  other. 
As  time  went  on  this  sensation  changed 
into  various  forms  of  dizziness;  but,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  it  was  to  be  my 
constant  companion  for  over  two  years. 
To  all  sorts  of  doctors  I  applied,  with  no 
result,  and  finally,  although  up  to  that 
time  my  eyes  had  given  me  no  intimation 
that  they  had  caused  the  trouble,  I  went 
to  an  oculist  There  I  found  that  my 
glasses — made  by  the  second  best  opti- 
cian in  Europe — were  many  degrees  dif- 
ferent from  my  prescription,  and  had 
done  serious  damage  to  one  of  my  eyes. 
For  seven  months  I  practically  lived  in 
that  oculist's  office. 

During  this  period  I  had  twenty-three 
pairs  of  glasses — not  all  of  them,  of 
course,  new  formulas.  What  I  learned 
I  am  putting  in  this  article. 

In  the  first  month  I  met  people  who 
had  been  cured  of  all  sorts  of  seemingly 
remote  disorders  by  getting  a  proper 
pair  of  glasses.  They  went  merely  for 
eyes  and  they  came  away  with  better 
heads  or  nerves  or  throats  or  lungs  or 
stomachs.  I  saw  people  who  told  me 
they  had  been  cured  of  asthma,  hay 
fever,  catarrh,  sick  headache,  migraine, 
neuralgia,  epilepsy,  dyspepsia,  and  intes- 
tinal indigestion.  "Ain't  it  funny,"  said 
one  man  to  me,  "  that  a  little  pane  of 
glass  in  your  head  can  stop  a  big  pain 
in  your  stomach?"  I  admitted  that  it 
was  funny.  Said  another  man,  "  I 
thought  I  was  mentally  and  morally  in- 
sane and  I  should  soon  have  to  be  locked 
up — nobody  dreamed  that  what  I  wanted 
was  spectacles."  Still  skeptical,  I  didn't 
see  why  anyone  should  dream  it. 

Afterward  it  seemed  to  me  grimly 
comical  that  all  these  people  should  have 
fruitlessly  exhausted  the  resources  of 


medical  treatment  when  what  they 
needed  was  a  couple  of  pieces  of  glass.  I 
was  strikingly  reminded  of  an  eccentric 
down-East  minister  who  was  supplying 
an  out-of-town  pulpit  "  Dear  Lord," 
he  said  in  his  opening  prayer,  "  these 
good  people  have  asked  me  to  pray  for 
rain.  I  have  been  over  their  fields,  and 
thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  it  is  not  rain 
they  want,  but  fertilizer." 

At  this  moment  I  can  hear  some  reader 
say — why  not?  I  have  said  it  myself — 
"Another  one  of  these  crazy  specialists! 
He  is  like  the  vegetarian  who  imagines 
that  the  entire  ill  of  the  world,  physical 
and  social  and  spiritual,  comes  from  eat- 
ing meat  and  from  chewing  twenty  times 
instead  of  sixty!  It's  absurd  to  claim 
such  universality  for  eye-strain  and  its 
results."  The  answer  to  this  is  simple 
and  should,  I  think,  be  conclusive.  The 
eye  is  the  most  important  of  the  senses. 
It  is  the  only  sense  or  organ  of  the  body 
which  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  brain 
itself.  The  retina  and  the  optic  nerve, 
unlike  any  other  sense  or  organ  of  the 
body,  are  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  brain. 
Why  should  not,  then,  any  morbid  action 
of  the  eye  have  a  morbid  effect  beyond 
itself?  Rather  is  it  absurd  to  think 
otherwise.  For  most  of  the  corruption 
that  exists  in  the  body,  the  eye  is  the 
original  grafter — it  is  the  "  man  higher 
up." 

But  to  return  to  my  office.  All  the 
patients  mentioned  above  1  sat  out.  One 
by  one  they  had  all  gone  away  rejoicing, 
while  I  was  still  on  my  first  dozen  glasses 
without  relief,  though  with  considerable 
shifting  of  symptoms.  By  this  time  I 
had  ceased  to  doubt  their  stories  because 
I  was  seeing  in  my  own  case  that  they 
were  all  true.  In  a  small  way  I  was  an 
epitome  of  all  their  troubles.  Each  new 
pair  of  glasses,  causing  as  it  did  a  differ- 
ent degree  of  strain,  switched  off  at  once 
an  old  set  of  symptoms  and  switched  on 
a  new.   If  I  got  a  pair  that  stopped  my 
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dizziness,  then  my  eyes  began  to  ache 
and  stream.  Once  I  banished  both  dizzi- 
ness and  conscious  strain,  only  to  find  my 
heart  beginning  to  tick  so  weakly  that 
I  consulted  a  specialist,  who  pronounced 
it  entirely  sound.  With  one  pair  I  could 
eat  nothing  which  agreed  with  me ;  with 
another  I  became  catarrhal ;  with  another 
I  could  not  get  enough  air  to  breathe ; 
with  another  I  dragged  about  a  pair  of 
leaden  legs ;  with  another  I  could  scarcely 
keep  myself  awake  in  the  daytime — 
working  and  napping  in  spells  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  each  with  my  alarm 
clock  on  the  desk  before  me — and 
dropped  like  a  log  into  bed  at  night  to  be 
Hogged  up  in  the  morning  unrefreshed 
and  with  burning  eyes;  with  my  very 
next  pair  nights  were  sleepless,  and  I 
stared:  the  hours  through  at  nebulous 
globules  of  pinkish  violet  light  forming 
and  fading  away  upon  my  closed  eyelids ; 
with  another  I  groped  for  my  words  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  could  not  al- 
ways twist  my  tongue  to  them  when 
found ;  and  with  another  it  seemed  to  me 
at  ebb  of  night  that  it  would  be  quite 
normal  and  sane  to  pitch  myself  from 
the  window  and  make  an  end. 

By  this  time,  moreover,  I  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  both  of  the  skill  of  my 
oculist  and  his  unusual  and  enthusiastic 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  Yet  here  I 
was,  still  unhelped.  Theoretically,  I  had 
made  some  progress.  My  eyes  responded 
at  once  to  approximately  correct  treat- 
ment and  my  near  sight  had  been 
diminished  almost  one-fourth.  It  was 
not,  however,  normal,  seeing  that  I 
wanted  but  normal  feeling  and  the  ability 
to  do  my  work.  Part  of  my  trouble  I 
had  already  found  out.  My  eyes  had 
grown  so  sensitive  that  they  registered 
in  discomfort  a  difference  of  two  degrees 
in  the  lens,  a  difference  entirely  unnoted 
by  most  people.  That  is,  unnoted  in  their 
eyes;  for  these  would  record  their  un- 
suspected protest  elsewhere — thus  prov- 
ing at  once  their  superior  position  as 
part  of  the  brain  by  making  some  lowlier 
organ  assume  their  distress.  A  second 
part  of  my  trouble  was  that  my  eyes, 
always  abnormally  self-conscious,  had 
now  become  hysterical,  and  when  being 
tested  for  a  lens  could  not  accurately 
record  their  sensation.  Being  on  the 
witness  stand,  they  perjured  themselves 
shamelessly  and  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  any  oculist — experienced  as  he  must 


be  with  unreliable  witnesses — to  protect 
himself  against. 

A  third  part  of  my  trouble  I  had 
learned  also.  Out  of  my  dozen  pairs 
of  glasses  fully  half  had  been  wrongly 
made  by  the  optician.  The  more  sensi- 
tive the  eye  to  the  slightest  deviation  the 
more  difficult  to  get  a  lens  which  will 
relieve  it ;  for  with  most  opticians  a  slight 
degree  of  deviation  is  entirely  negligible. 
My  oculist  (I  found  out  afterward  he 
was  a  "  rare  bird  "  in  believing  himself 
responsible  for  errors  of  the  optician  as 
well  as  for  his  own)  changed  his  opti- 
cian three  times  during  my  first  decade 
of  glasses.  I  had  begun  to  realize  how 
difficult  it  was  under  present  conditions 
to  get  an  accurate  lens.  But — making'  all 
allowances  for  the  morbid  sensitiveness 
and  unreliability  of  my  eyes  and  the 
morbid  insensitiveness  and  unreliability 
of  the  opticians — it  was  baffling  that  I 
should  be  beginning  my  second  decade 
of  glasses  with  no  appreciable  relief  of 
symptoms.  When  I  reached  my  twenty- 
second  pair  my  doctor  owned  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more.  And  I  began 
to  experience  all  the  melancholy  joys  of 
being  a  hopeless  case. 

An  Amazing  Discovery 

I  had  been  going  to  him  seven  months 
before  he  made  his  astounding  discov- 
ery. His  box  of  trial  lenses,  by  which 
he  got  his  prescriptions,  was  itself  full 
of  errors. 

Out  of  42  lenses  of  one  kind  36  were 
marked  from  two  to  four  degrees  wrong ; 
out  of  42  lenses  of  another  kind,  33  were 
marked  from  two  to  five  degrees  wrong 
— a  total  of  69  out  of  84  wrong.  Thus 
even  when  the  optician  had  filled  the 
formula  accurately,  the  lenses  had  cor- 
responded only  with  the  numbering  of 
the  trial  lenses;  they  had  not  cor- 
responded at  all  with  the  real  visional 
strength!  We  crossed  the  street  and 
consulted  another  oculist.  Out  of  100 
trial  lenses  in  his  box,  40  proved  wrong. 
Furthermore,  in  both  cases  the  error  was 
in  one  respect  so  glaring  that  the  most 
casual  inspection  by  a  layman  who  had 
once  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  showed 
them  to  be  so.  The  mark  put  upon  the 
lens  to  indicate  its  reading  registered 
five  degrees  difference  in  many  in- 
stances, dependent  on  which  side  of  the 
lens  happened  to  be  used. 

If  you  say  that  it  was  unpardonablv 
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careless  in  my  oculist  not  to  have  dis- 
covered this  before,  I  can  only  answer 
that  his  carelessness  was  shared  by  every 
other  oculist  in  the  United  States;  for 
these  boxes  were  afterward  found  to  be 
fair  samples  of  those  in  offices  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
assume  that  anything  turned  out  by  a 
reputable  concern  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  is  what  it  says  it  is  certified  to  be. 
Some  of  the  letters  from  various  oculists 
scattered  over  the  country,  from  Balti- 
more to  Chicago,  are  before  me  as  I 
write. 

"  This  explains  some,  at  least,  of  my 
failures,"  writes  one.  "  Give  the  matter 
the  widest  publicity  you  can  secure," 
writes  another. 

Thus,  because  operatives  were  careless 
or  had  not  been  examined  to  see  if  their 
own  vision  was  correct  and  had  after- 
ward not  been  properly  checked  up  br- 
others, I  had  bought  twenty-two  pairs 
of  worse  than  useless  glasses,  and  had 
my  working  year  curtailed  of  three- 
fourths  of  its  capacity,  and  I  had  no 
redress.  It  was  as  if  a  firm  had  been 
turning  out  tablets  of  strychnine  the 
strength  of  which  bore  no  relation  to 
their  label ;  but  with  this  great  difference, 
(though  small  consolation  to  the  [poi- 
soned I)  the  latter  firm  could  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

This  exasperating  inexactness  at  the 
fountainhead  of  the  business,  I  now 
began  to  find  out,  was  manifested  every- 
where throughout  its  branches — individ- 
ual opticians  and  oculists  alike,  and  in- 
deed in  the  general  state  of  the  science 
of  opthalrnology  itself.  Everywhere  I  met 
people  who  said  that  their  glasses  were 
unsatis factor}-,  and  when  one  adds  to 
these  the  greater  number  of  people  who 
record  errors  in  refraction,  not  by  dis- 
comfort to  the  eyes,  but  by  functional  de- 
rangement elsewhere,  it  becomes  as  seri- 
ous an  indictment  of  a  whole  profession 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

*'  So  far  as  refraction  is  concerned," 
writes  the  famous  oculist,  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould,  in  his  series  of  books  called 
liiographic  Clinics,  "  opthalmology  is  the 
most  inaccurate  of  all  sciences,  and  a 
ridiculous  farce.  There  is  no  authorita- 
tive school  of  refraction;  every  student 
has  learned  to  do  his  refraction  work  a 
different  way,  and  is  mostly  self-taught ; 
hence  there  is  absolute  individualism; 
and  they  all  rely  upon  opticians  to  make 


and  fit  the  glasses  they  prescribe."  Says 
another :  "  Students  >are  taught  only  dis- 
eases of  the  eye — they  must  learn  refrac- 
tion work  afterward  from  some  doctor 
who  may  have  entirely  wrong  ideas. 
.  .  .  At  least  half  the  people  in  America 
need  glasses;  at  present  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  but  a  small  fraction 
of  that  number  to  yet  right  and  ac- 
curate ones."  While  holding  down  a 
well-worn  chair  in  the  office  of  my  ocu- 
list, I  heard  him  dictate  a  letter  to  a  lady 
in  one  of  the  largest  Western  cities.  "  In 
answer  to  your  request."  he  said,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  nearest  oculist 
I  can  recommend  lives  three  hundred 
miles'  from  you."  On  account  of  not 
having  learned  his  business  then,  hardly 
one  oculist  in  a  hundred — say  several 
authorities — knows  how  to  prescribe  ac- 
curate glasses. 

The  matter  of  relieving  eye-strain  de- 
pends upon  three  things :  Finding  the 
right  lens,  getting  the  right  lens,  and 
wearing  it  properly.  These  severally  de- 
pend upon  the  oculist,  the  optician,  and 
the  oculist  and  the  wearer. 

As  to  the  Oculut 

Prescribing  glasses  is.  naturally,  work 
of  the  most  delicate  and  painstaking 
description ;  it  cannot  be  done  rapidly, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  once  for  all.  The 
most  successful  oculist  in  New  York 
City  has  a  long  line  of  patients  in  his 
outer  office  which  he  disposes  of  daily  at 
so  much  a  visit,  and  when  they  come 
again  they  must  pay  again.  Had  I  gone 
to  this  oculist,  my  bill  for  the  innumer- 
able consultations  and  many  refractions 
during  my  career  of  twenty-three  pairs 
of  glasses  would  have  been  colossal,  and 
my  grievance  against  the  company  which 
furnished  the  trial  lenses  (his  as' well  as 
those  of  my  own  man  )  just  so  much  the 
greater.  Most  oculists  desire  to  be  rated 
in  the  same  class  as  surgeons,  and  charge 
by  the  single  refraction. 

"The  office  charge  for  each  visit."  says 
the  American  oculist  who  has  the  great- 
est European  reputation,  "  is  a  fraud, 
and  should  be  estimated  as  such.  The 
single  charge  for  the  case  (whether  little 
or  much),  which  includes  the  necessary 
number  of  visits  for  a  month  or  two.  is 
the  sole  way  to  insure  skilled  work  and 
treat  the  patient  honorably." 

Many  oculists,  too,  are  still  saying, 
either  from  a  desire  to  make  their 'time 
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more  profitable  or  from  ignorance.  "  You 
have  too  little  astigmatism  to  correct."' 
when,  if  the  modern  science  has  proved 
anything  beyond  the  crying  need  for  it, 
it  has  proved  that  the  slight  and  low  de- 
gree of  astigmatism  causes  the  greatest 
derangement.  Many  oculists,  also,  are 
still  increasing  the  near  sight  they  intend 
to  prevent  by  overeorreeting  it.  and  thus 
sharpening  the  vision  and  ruining  both 
eyes  and  nervous  system.  Any  man  who 
attempts  a  refraction  without  first  para- 
lyzing the  muscle  of  accommodation  by 
the  use  of  a  mydriatic  fails  to  ascertain 
the  exact  vision  of  the  patient,  and  gets 
only  the  vision  he  is  able  to  secure  by 
straining  this  muscle  to  focus  the  eye. 
Yet  so  much  has  been  the  incompetence 
of  the  ordinary  oculist  that  now  a  whole 
class  of  refractionists  has  arisen  and 
gained  legal  recognition  which  may  pre- 
scribe glasses  without  first  paralyzing 
this  muscle — although  they  resort  to  a 
crudely  physical  and  ineffective  means 
to  do  so. 

The  vicious  error  of  allowing  men  to 
treat  the  eye  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  rest  of  the  human  system  will  be  ap- 
parent to  anyone  who  admits  that  both 
oculists  and  doctors  are  right  in  saying 
that  eye-strain  has  close  connection  and 
interaction  with  other  functional  disor- 
ders of  the  body.  Hut  unfortunate  as 
may  be  the  legalization  of  this  method, 
oculists  as  a  class  have  only  themselves 
to  thank  that  in  the  general  revolt 
against  their  efficiency  people  have  failed 
to  discriminate. 

The  second  step  in  curing  eye-strain  is, 
after  finding  the  right  lens,  to  get  it. 
.  True  it  is  that  in  my  twenty-two  pairs  of 
glasses  I  have  never,  on  account  of  the 
wrongly  marked  trial  lenses,  got  the  right 
lens;  but  even  if  this  had  not  been  so.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  my  expe- 
rience would  have  been  much  different. 
Very  many  of  my  own  glasses,  as  I  have 
said,  came  back  wrong.  While  I  was 
with  my  oculist,  he  examined  in  one 
month  glasses  ground  by  six  leading  op- 
ticians in  New  York  C  ity,  and  in  four 
cases  out  of  five  found  the  axis  from  two 
to  twelve  degrees  off.  Again,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  large 
Southern  city,  and  in  three  days'  search 
had  failed  to  find  one  comjxjtent  opti- 
cian. "  1  had  several  patients,"  writes 
another.  "  of  a  man  whom  I  believe  to  be 
the  equal  of  any   refractionist   in  the 


country,  and  in  not  one  single  case  did  I 
find  their  glasses  correspond  with  his 
original  prescription." 

^Vky  Lenses  Are  Incorrect 

Prior  to  fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  lens  was 
absolutely  correct  or  not.  It  was  simply 
neutralized  or  tested  by  a  lens  measure 
or  card ;  and  this  method  could  not  re- 
veal small  errors  which,  like  low'  degrees 
of  astigmatism,  caused  the  greatest  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  eyes  or  of  some 
other  part  of  the  system.  Then  a  ma- 
chine was  invented  which  showed 
whether  the  mechanically  correct  lens 
was  optically  correct  also,  but  in  case  of 
incorrectness  the  machine  was  unable  to 
show  how  this  could  be  remedied.  Thus 
— as  a  new  lens  was  necessary  if  the  old 
one  was  wrong — the  optician  almost  in- 
variably retained  the  old  lens  unless  the 
error  was  glaring.  If  the  lens  was  not 
five  degrees  wrong,  he  refused  to  throw 
it  away — although  one  degree  is  enough 
to  give  symptoms. 

In  1905  a  new  machine  allowed  the 
lens  to  be  marked  rigidly  and  securely 
by  apparatus,  instead  of  unsafely  and 
unsteadily  bv  hand,  as  had  been  the  case 
before.  Of  these  machines  only  450 
were  sold  to  the  entire  optical  trade. 
Of  the  first  machines,  so  few  had  been 
sold  that  the  holders  of  the  patent  didn't 
think  it  would  pay  to  prosecute  the  in- 
ventor of  the  second  machine,  which 
they  claimed  was  an  infringement.  A 
year  ago  this  second  machine  was  so 
improved  that  it  not  only  detected  the 
error  in  the  lens,  but  showed  how  it  was 
made  and  how  it  could  be  corrected. 
Yet  this  machine — absolutely  the  only 
means  of  accuracy — is  possessed  by  not 
over  fifty  opticians  and  oculists  out  of 
28,000  in  the  country !  The  machine 
costs  sixty  dollars ;  yet  even  the  con- 
scientious opticians  prefer  to  throw  away 
10  per  cent  of  their  lenses,  and  oculists 
to  do  unsatisfactory  work  because  of  un- 
verified results,  rather  than  make  this 
small  outlay. 

A.  Chicago  house  which  turns  out 
sixteen  hundred  pairs  of  glasses  a  day 
doesn't  own  even  one  of  these  new  ma- 
chines. The  best  retail  optician  in  the 
country  throws  away  any  lens  one  degree 
off;  with  the  first  machine  he  discarded 
25  per  cent,  with  the  second  6  per  cent, 
and  with  the  third  practically  none  at 
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all.  Yet.  in  .spite  of  these  figures,  he 
employs  the  third  machine  in  only  one 
of  his  four  stores.  So  few  of  these  ma- 
chines are  in  use  that,  granted  the  pre- 
scription is  right  in  the  first  place,  the 
large  majority  of  them  are  wrongly 
filled,  and  the  oculists  (if  they  examine 
the  lenses  at  all,  and  many  of  them  do 
not )  allow  them  to  go  unverified. 

At  present,  probably  twenty-seven 
thousand  opticians  and  oculists  in  the 
United  States  are  stifl  holding  up  the 
lens  before  a  cross  marked  on  a  piece 
of  cardboard  and  unsteadily  placing  on 
the  lens  with  the  other  hand  ink  dots  to 
ascertain  its  accuracy.  The  slightest 
tremble  of  either  hand  vitiates  entirely 
the  whole  result.  The  most  skillful 
and  painstaking  optician  in  the  world 
could  not,  by  this  primitive  method,  ob- 
tain accuracy  even  with  the  largest-sized 
cylinder.  What,  then,  of  the  ordinary 
optician  with  the  weaker  astigmatic 
lenses,  where  an  error  is  even  more  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences? 

The  third  step  in  curing  eye-strain  is 
to  see  that  the  right  lens,  once  found  and 
made,  is  properly  adjusted  and  worn 
properly  afterward.  No  honest  or  self- 
respecting  oculist  will  allow  a  patient  to 
wear  a  pair  of  glasses  before  they  have 
been  adjusted  by  himself,  yet  most  ocu- 
lists do  not  even  test  the  lenses  after 
they  have  been  "  fitted  "  by  the  optician, 
to  say  nothing  of  looking  to  their  center- 
ing or  adjustment.  A  lens  wrongly 
centered  is  as  bad  as  a  lens  wrongly 
made.  For  correct  centering  the  frame 
is  as  important  as  the  lenses,  yet  only 
the  best  oculists  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
The  amount  of  askewness  which  a  pair 
of  glasses  may  assume  undetected  by 
any  but  practiced  eyes  simply  evades 
description. 

Mistake*  of  tke  ^fearers  of  Glasses 

But  once  safely  out  of  the  office,  the 
fight  is  not  over.  Constant  vigilance  is 
necessary  for  eye  ease  to  those  who  wear 
glasses ;  all  the  more  because — as  has  so 
often  been  said — the  eyes  themselves  are 
frequently  the  last  to  record  their  dis- 
comfort. The  shoes  or  attachments  to 
the  lens  arc  always  working  loose,  and 
the  lens  consequently  falls  at  an  angle, 
which  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  incorrect 


in  the  beginning.  W  hen  wiping  the  lens, 
one  should  take  hold  of  the  lens  itself 
and  never  of  any  part  of  the  mounting. 

The  Ignorance  of  the  public  concern- 
ing the  damage  done  by  dirty  glasses 
is  amazing.  How  often  do  we  see.  not 
only  children,  but  cleanly  grown-ups,  look- 
ing through  a  glass  which  would  cause 
them  to  blush  if  it  were  a  window  pane 
in  their  own  house?  The  striking  of  the 
lashes  against  the  lens  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  dirt.  Besides,  it  may 
be  added,  since  one  wants  to  mention  all 
the  incentives  he  can  find  to  the  proper 
wearing  of  glasses,  that  it  rubs  away  the 
lash.  In  this  connection,  too.  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  silly 
prejudice  against  spectacles  is,  in  the 
case  of  heavy  lenses,  one  of  the  innumer- 
able causes  of  failure  to  cure  eye-strain. 
Heavy  lenses  cannot  retain  their  proper 
adjustment  without  the  support  of  bows  ; 
when  they  get  out  of  gear  they  make 
eye-strain,  and  eye-strain  makes  wrinkles, 
and  especially  crow's-feet.  And  finally  it 
may  be  said  that  no  one  may  safely  wear 
the  same  pair  of  glasses  for  over  two 
years.  The  hygienic  use  of  the  eyes  this . 
article  does  not  pretend  to  go  into. 

You  can  make  your  oculist  a  bet- 
ter one  by  asking  him  some  questions 
which  will  worry  him :  "  Have  you  your- 
self tested  your  trial  lenses?"  "  Have 
you  a  modern  axis  finder  to  enable  you 
to  test  them  ?  And  to  test  also  the  cen- 
tering on  these  lenses  I  have  brought 
from  the  optician?  Are  you  sure  the 
man  you  are  sending  me  to  has  a  ma- 
chine? If  he  hasn't,  why  don't  you 
make  him  get  one?''  A  patient  can  re- 
fuse to  take  a  pair  of  glasses  until  the 
oculist  has  personally  tested  and  adjusted 
them  afterward.  Rest  assured  that  when 
he  finds  you  are  demanding  all  these 
things,  he  will  begin  posthaste  to  sup- 
ply the  answers  for  them. 

If  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that 
eye-strain  may  cause  innumerable  physi- 
cal disorders,  we  must  see  then  what 
moral  as  well  as  physical  good  we  can 
accomplish  by  forcing  oculists  and  opti- 
cians to  become  better  workmen.  Put 
the  thumbscrews  on  your  oculist,  and,  in 
helping  yourself,  help  to  bring  about 
more  quickly  a  better  world. 
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"  Training  for  Economy  " 

A  reader  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  inclusion  of  household  eco- 
nomics in  the  courses  of  study  of  the 
colleges  for  women  contributes  a  letter 
this  month  clearly  stating  her  reasons.  So 
far  as  she  goes,  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
as  she  sees  them,  our  correspondent  is 
probably  right,  liut  she  is  attacking  a 
man  of  straw. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
layman,  and  oftentimes  the  educator  as 
well,  that  cooking  and  sewing  are  a  very 
small  part  of  household  economics — ■ 
bearing  as  large  a  relation  thereto,  per- 
haps, as  arithmetic  and  geography  bear 
to  the  advanced  courses  in  college.  The 
leaders  in  home  economics  object  quite 
as  strenuously  as  does  our  correspondent 
to  the  inclusion  of  cooking  and  sewing 
in  the  college  curriculum,  just  as  any 
educator  would  oppose  the  shifting  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  to  college.  Every  girl 
should  be  compelled  to  learn  cooking  and 
sewing  in  the  grammar  schools,  for  their 
intrinsic  value  and  as  a  partial  prepara- 
tion for  the  broader  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics which  should  follow  in  college. 

But  before  going  farther  let  us  ex- 
amine an  extract  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived by  the  Editor  from  a  young 
woman : 

"  1  recently  made  a  tour  of  several  European 
countries.  My  stay  in  Holland  was  prolonged 
by  a  visit  to  the  old  family  homestead,  and  by 
weeks  in  the  homes  of  various  Dutch  cousins. 
I  was  duly  impressed  by  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  the  young  women  of  the  family  went 
about  their  marketing  and  shopping.  Each  arti- 
cle had  its  test,  each  material  its  standard.  The 
entire  system  of  hi iiisckeepinR,  in  each  of  sev- 
eral middle-class  homes,  was  a  matter  of  regu- 
lation and  familiar  rule.  Yet  no  one  of  the 
girls  was  deficient  in  '  accomplishments '  of  an 
ornate  character.  My  cousins  were  musical, 
learned  in  several  modern  languages,  and  expert 
in  decorative  needlework.  They  knew  as  much 
of  science  as  I.  were  as  deeply  read,  almost  as 
widely  traveled,  and  as  thoroughly  conversant 
with  current  topics  as  the  average  American 
girl.    They  marveled  at  the  freedom  of  action 


accorded  our  young  women  :  they  envied  us  the 
independent  spirit  which  enabled  us  to  travel 
alone,  but  I  doubted  our  better  equipment  for 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  substantial  basis  fur 
life,  health,  and  comfort." 

The  letter  proceeds  at  length  to  out- 
line the  difficulty  of  .securing  as  liberal — 
mark  the  word — training  as  this  in  our 
United  States  of  America.  At  Simmons 
C  ollege,  at  Teachers  College,  and  at  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  state  universities,  a 
young  woman  might  perhaps  secure  the 
"  substantial  basis  for  life,  health,  and 
comfort,"  which  those  girls  of  the  Neth- 
erlands possess.  But  not  at  the  purely 
women's  college. 

College  should,  and  can,  yield  to  the 
student  health  and  happiness;  health 
being  the  result  of  physical  adaptation, 
happiness  the  result  of.  or  inclusive  of, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  adaptation. 
Where  the  man  is  concerned,  these  ends 
have  to  include  the  power  of  earning  a 
living,  and  the  colleges  for  men  are  more 
and  more  embracing  the  so-called  practi- 
cal, economic,  or  bread-earning  courses. 
In  the  woman's  case,  her  share  of  the 
"•  white  man's  burden  "  is  mainly  the 
making  of  the  home  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  which  the  man  (or  she  her- 
self )  earns.  It  is  not  whether  chicken 
costs  more  or  less  than  veal  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  in  the  result  in  life.  If  college 
is  not  the  place  where  girls  or  men  are 
to  acquire  the  wisdom  which  makes  the 
adjustment  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  life  more  perfect,  and  therefore 
yields  to  the  world  more  effective  men 
and  women,  then  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  colleges. 

Cooking  and  sewing  no  more  make  up 
home  economics  than  they  make  the  sum 
total  of  woman's  married  existence. 
One  of  the  first  needs  of  our  public  life, 
and  of  our  industrial  and  professional 
life  as  well,  is  for  large-minded,  broadly 
and  deeply  cultured  mothers  to  bring 
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forth  our  leaders  and  stamp  them  with 
their  own  greatness.  The  colleges  for 
women  are  endeavoring  to  give  this 
training,  in  a  very  general  way,  but 
quite  too  general.  Lest  they  lower  their 
standard  in  another  vocational  field, 
that  of  teaching,  they  virtually  ignore 
this  greater  one,  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  command  the  attention  of 
leaders  in  educational  thought. 

It  is  eminently  proper  and  modest  for 
a  girl  in  a  fashionable  college  to  study 
the  inner  construction  of  a  clam,  but  of 
a  baby,  never!  The  clam  stands  for 
"  culture."  Yet  the  stiff  requirements 
of  Simmons  and  Teachers  College,  for 
example,  in  sociology,  industrial  history, 
economics,  chemistry,  and  physics — re- 
quirements to  which  none  of  the  older 
colleges  for  women  approach — these. are 
not  cultural."  These  two  colleges,  and 
the  state  universities,  moreover,  are  no 
whit  behind  the  "  women's  colleges  "  in 
their  requirements  in  English,  French, 
and  German.  Meanwhile,  the  demand 
for  teachers  equipped  with  these  more 
vital  of  the  vocational  branches  outruns 
the  supply. 

Recent  utterances  of  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell  University,  who  in  a  pub- 
lic address  deplored  the  present  policy 
of  a  general,  superficial  "  culture,"  and 
pleaded  for  emphasis  on  scholarship  and 
special  training  for  the  individual;  and 
of  the  new  president  of  Smith  College, 
Dr.  Burton,  in  which  he  sounded  the 
keynote  of  character  and  individual 
po'wer,  show  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  moving.  Home  economics  is  a  very 
young  and  great  educational  movement. 
Each  interested  person,  every  real 
leader,  is  but  seeking  the  best  way.  The 
relation  of  this  movement  to  the  needs 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  college  re- 
mains to  be  worked  out.  The  real  char- 
acter and  importance  of  home  economics, 
once  grasped  by  men  of  the  type  just 
quoted,  and  the  colleges  will  not  be  long 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  situation. 


An  Object  Lesson 

*  Quietly,  thoughtfully,  with  all  seri- 
^»  ousness  and  decorum,  the  splendid 
great  state  of  W  ashington  has  joined  the 
group  of  states,  yet  small,  in  which 
woman  exercises  the  full  franchise  as  a 
voter.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of 
"  militant  '*  methods.  The  campaign  was 
one  of  education,  and  the  men  had  the 
good  sense  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
women's  cause  and  its  inevitable  success 
throughout  our  Union. 
«>  Here  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  smart, 
feverish,  notoriety-loving  young  women, 
many  of  them  recent  graduates  of  col- 
lege, who  would,  seemingly,  introduce 
among  us  the  madhouse  antics  of  the 
English  suffragettes.  The  American  citi- 
zen does  not  need  a  dynamite  bomb  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  new  idea  through 
his  frontal  bone. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  cam- 
paign in  Washington  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  addressed  to  this  maga- 
zine by  one  of  the  leading  (male)  work- 
ers for  equal  suffrage  in  the  Northwest: 
"  The  campaign  was  quiet  and  dignified, 
and  the  women  were  womanly.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  men  than  women  in 
favor  of  it.  The  men  seemed  to  feel  that 
it  was  just,  and  were  not  afraid  to  trust 
the  women  with  the  ballot." 

n  Three  months  in  jail,  for  selling 
«^  bad  eggs,  is  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  one  Ellis  of  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  new  law  governing  the 
traffic  in  eggs.  Yet,  under  the  National 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  a  man  sells  deadly 
headache  powders  and  gets  off  with  a 
fine  of  fifty  dollar-.  The  penalties  im- 
posed  by  the  courts  under  the  national 
law  seem,  oftentimes,  outrageously  light. 
The  attendant  publicity  is  reckoned  a  part 
of  the  penalty;  but  the  sensitive  plants 
of  the  human  garden  are  scarcely  to  lu- 
found  among  the  rascals  who  prey  upon 
life  and  health. 
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V — Master  Cupid  for  a  Valentine 


YOL"  have  all  seen  pictures  of  Master 
Cupid,  haven't  you,  Kinderkins? 
You  know  that  he  is  a  chubby, 
baby  boy  with  wings,  and  that  he  has 
something  to  do  with  our  valentines.  In- 
deed Valentine's  Day  is  really  Cupid  s 
Day,  and  we  send  Cupid's  messages  in 
our  pretty  valentines. 

Now  we  are  going  to  make  a  little 
paper  Cupid  and  give  him  two  little  cos- 
tumes, and  if  you  wish  to  send  C  upid 
himself  as  a  valentine  you  may. 

Take  a  piece  of  thin  writing  paper  that 
will  just  cover  Figure  1,  which  is  one 
side  of  Cupid,  and  lay  it  over  the  print, 
then  carefully  trace  "with  a  lead  pencil 


the  lines  that  show  through  the  paper. 
When  your  tracing  is  finished  do  not  cut 
it  out,  but  cover  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper  with  paste  and  paste  it  smoothly  on 
another,  quite  stiff,  piece  of  writing  pa- 
per, then  put  it  under  a  heavy  book  to 
dry.  Trace  Figure  2,  which  is  the  other 
side  of  Cupid,  on  thin  writing  paper  just 
as  you  did  the  first  side.  Paste  that 
tracing  also  on  stiff  writing  paper  and 
put  it  under  another  book  to  dry. 

When  both  of  your  tracings  are  quite 
dry  and  flat,  paint  them  with  water  col- 
ors. Make  the  face  and  the  whole  body 
pink.  A  light  wash  of  red  will  give 
pink.    Color  the  hair  yellow,  make  the 
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cheeks  red.  and  leave  the  wings 
white.  W  hen  the  paint  is  dry.  cut 
out  the  two  sides  of  Cupid  and 
paste  them  together  as  far  down  a* 
the  dotted  line  at  the  top  »<f  each 
leg.  hut  do  not  paste  the  wings  to- 
gether nor  the  legs  together.  Sep- 
arate the  wings  a  little  and  spread 
the  legs  apart,  then  stand  Cupid  on 
his  feet.  Cupid's  feet  ar«-  rather 
large,  hut  they  must  be  large  to 
make  him  stand  up. 

Cupid  always  carries  a  tiny  1m i\v 
and  arrow  with  him.  for  he  i-  a 
great  archer.  Figure  3  is  hi*  how 
and  Figure  4  is  his  arrow.  Trace 
the  l)ow  and  the  arrow  on  the  thin 
writing  paper,  pa-n-  the  tracings  on 
stiff er  paper,  and  paint  them  yel- 
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Figure  3  ikowi  Matter  Cupid 

low.  then  cut  them  out. 
(  >r.  if  you  wish,  you  can 
make  the  lx»w  and  arrow 
of  two  pieces  of  gold  pa- 
per pasted  hack  to  hack, 
and  use  your  tracing  as 
a  pattern  for  cutting  them 
out.  Put  the  bow  in  the 
slit  in  Cupid's  right  hand 
and  the  arrow  in  his  left 
hand,  and  he  will  look 
like  PtgUFC  5. 

I  taby  i  upid  does  not  al- 
ways wear  clothes.  He 
is  quite  warm  enough 
without  them.  When  he 
does  put  on  clothes  it  is 
for  a  joke,  or  to  fool 
s<  -met  »ne.  Figure  6  shows 
him  dressed  in  a  cap  and 
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gown,  like  a  college  student.  He  is  try- 
ing to  look  very  wise.  He  holds  his  book 
before  his  face,  but  he  carries  his  Ixnv 
and  arrow  in  his  left  hand  to  have  them 
ready  when  he  needs  them. 

Trace  Figure  7  for  a  pattern  for  Cup- 
id's gown,  cut  out  the  tracing  along  the 
heavy  lines,  and  lay  the  pattern  on  a 
piece  of  black  paper,  paper  that  is  black 
on  both  sides,  and  not  glossy.  Run  your 
pencil  around  the  pattern  ami  make  the 
marks  as  plain  as  possible  on  the  black 
paper.  Cut  out  the  sleeve  that  hangs 
down  along  the  heavy  lines,  but  do  not 
cut  out  the  other  sleeve.  Dip  your  brush 
in  white  paint  and  run  it  along  the  lines 
of  that  sleeve  to  make  it  show.  Turn 
down  each  half  of  the 
collar  along  the  dotted 
lines  and  fold  the  gown 
evenly  together  down 
the  back,  along  the 
dotted  line. 

Now  put  the  gown  on 
Cupid.  Let  his  wings 
come  out  through  the 
opening  at  the  shoulders 
of  the  gown,  and  slip  his 
left  arm  into  the  sleeve 
and  his  left  hand  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeve. 

Fasten  the  gown  to- 
gether by  pushing  the 
flap  marked  A  on  the 
front  of  the  gown 
through  the  slit  marked 
A  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gown. 

From  your  black  pa- 
per make  a  cap  like 
Figure  8.  Trace  Figure 
9,  the  crown,  and  Figure 
jlO.  the  brim,  and  cut  out 
the  tracings  for  pat- 
terns, then  cut  out  pieces 
exactly  like  them  from 
your  black  paper.  Make 
one  crown  and  two 
brims.  Rend  over  each 
brim  along  the  dotted 
line  which  runs  through 
the  middle.  Cover  the 
upper  half  of  one  brim, 
where  Figure  10  is 
shaded,  with  paste,  slide 
the  lower  part  through 
the  slit  in  the  crown, 
and  paste  the  bent-over 


Figure  8.  the  upper,  it  hit  cap    Figure  1 1,  the  lower.  Cupid  t  hook 


Figure  12  »how»  Cupid  wearing  a  )C«ter  •  drew 
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part  to  the  top  of  tTic  crown.  I'm  paste  on  tlu:  upper  halt 
of  the  other  brim.  slide  it  through  the  -lit  in  the  crown  a- 
you  did  the  first  brim,  and  paste  it  in  the  -ame  way.  When 
the  paste  i-  dry.  slip  the  top  ot  ('lipid's  fiead  between  the 
two  brinis.  and  the  cap  will  stay  « >n  securely. 

Make  ('lipid'.-  ho,  >k  ot  a  piece  of  paper  cut  like  Figure 
1  1 .  and  fi  >ld  it  through 
the  middle.  L'so  paper 
that  is  red  on  one  side 
and  white  t  m  the  <  .1  her. 
and  let  the  red  be  for 
the  outside  of  the 
hook.  Slide  the  b  <k 
in  the  -lit  in  his  right 
liand.  put  Id's  In . w  and 
arrow  in  his  left  hand, 
and  <  'upid  is  a  <ch-  >1ar. 

When  ("upid  wants 
t' »  have  I  nn  he  put  s  :  <n 
the   jester's   dre<-  and 

look-     [ik-r      bjg;nv  ]_> 

Trace  Figure  L\  and 
cut  it  -  nit  f<  -r  a  i>attcrn 
lor  the  cat.  Make 
the  cat  of  red  paper 
that  is  white  on  the 
w  n  .lit/  dde.  and  cm  it 
out  earetuHv.  F 
<lowu   the  y>,  tinted  col 

Ue< 

lines     and      fold  dw 
sleeve  through  the  :'.:id 


Fiyure  14.  jbovc   it  ttir  j'filer  •  up      Figur*  U.  bcluw,  in  Cupid' •  jeitcr  coat 
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die  along  the  dotted  lines.  Fold  in  the 
little  shaded  flap  at  the  back  of  the  coat 
and  paste  it  to  the  inside  of  the  other 
half  of  the  coat. 

Put  the  coat  on  Master  Cupid  and 
fasten  it  by  pushing  the  lap  marked  13 
on  the  front  of  the  coat  through  the  slit 
marked  B  on  the  other  side  of  the  coat. 

Figure  14  is  the  pattern  for  the  cap. 
Trace  and  cut  out  your  pattern,  then 
cut  a  cap  exactly  like  it  from  your  red 
paper.  Fold  the  long  point  C  along  the 
dotted  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  cap, 
slip  the  round  end  through  the  slit 
marked  C,  from  the  inside  of  the  cap. 
bring  it  through  on  the  outside,  and  bend 


it  down  smoothly.  Put  the  point  D 
through  the  slit  D  and  bend  it  flown  in 
the  same  way.  then  fold  the  cap  down 
through  the  middle  along  the  dotted  line, 
and  paste  the  two  halves  together  at  the 
top  where  it  is  shaded  in  Figure  14. 
Fit  the  cap  on  little  Cupid's  head  as  you 
see  it  in  Figure  12. 

With  this  dress  Cupid  must  carry  a 
kind  of  wand  that  is  called  a  bauble. 
Figure  15  is  the  pattern  of  the  bauble, 
which  should  be  made  of  gold  paper. 
Slip  the  bauble  in  Cupid  s  right  hand, 
his  bow  and  arrow  in  his  left  hand, 
and  he  will  stand  before  you  a  comical 
little  jester. 


Model  Houses  for  the  Middle  Classes 


\TOr.-l  BENE'.  Mirabilc  die  In .'  dory 
l\j  be !  Something  is  actually  going  to 
be  done,  by  philanthropic  means,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  us  plain,  hard- 
working, constantly  "  worked  "  citizen* 
who  earn  our  salaries  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brows,  paying  tribute  to  Cesar  and 
Midas  on  the  one  hand  and  the  unionized 
worker  on  the  other:  of  us  poor  devils, 
the  salaried  men.  in  our  straitened  quar- 
ters between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones. 

A  little  slice  of  the  Russell  Sage  for- 
tune is  being  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  model  suburban  cottage  colony, 
on  Long  Island,  near  New  York  City,  in 
which  the  dwellings  are  planned  and  de- 
signed by  the  best  of  architectural  talent, 
and  the  grounds  laid  out  by  an  eminent 
landscape  gardener.  Here  is  an  effort 
tn  develop  the  middle-class.  American 
dwelling  house  which  shall  combine  out- 
ward beauty  with  practical  efficiency. 
These  cottages  are  to  l>e  demonstrations 
in  economy  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance. Reinforced  concrete,  terra 
cotta.  brick,  tiles,  and  asbestos  shingles 
are  employed  in  attractive  combinations. 


The  village  is  to  be  of  fireproof  con- 
struction throughout,  probably  the  first 
in  the  United  States  of  this  description. 

An  innovation  in  the  layout  of  this 
village  which  gives  due  consideration  to 
a  much  neglected  and  abided  section  of 
the  community,  the  victims  of  noise,  is 
the  treatment  of  residence  streets  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  through  traffic  and 
other  noise-producing  conditions.  These 
roadways  are  made  narrow  and  slightly 
winding,  and  paved  with  bituminous 
macadam,  thereby  acquiring  individuality 
as  well  as  quiet  and  charm. 

The  colony  has  its  "  civic  center,"  with 
railroad  station,  restaurant,  shops,  and 
nonhousekeeping  apartments  grouped 
around  an  ample  plaza. 

After  the  analogy  of  model  tenements 
and  the  Mills  hotels,  this  colony— which 
is  known  as  Forest  Hills  Gardens — is 
expected  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  investment,  and  it  certainly 
should  do  so.  It  should,  moreover,  fur- 
nish the  inspiration  for  other  garden 
cities,  as  they  are  known  and  approved 
in  Europe. 
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Twenty  little  chickies  out  for  a  parade; 
One  ran  back  and  hid  because  he  was 
afraid. 

Nineteen  little  chickies  marching  in  a 
row; 

One  fell  in  a  puddle,  so  home  he  had  to 

go. 

Eighteen   little   chickies  on   the  sunny 
road; 

One  zvas  badly  frightened  when  they  met 
a  toad. 


Fourteen  little  chickies  climbing  on  a 
wall; 

One  just  lost  his  balance;  had  a  dreadful 
fall. 

Thirteen  little  chickies  running  in  a  race; 
One  who  ran  the  fastest  left  the  rest  to 
chase. 

Twelve  wee  little  chickies  on  the  choo- 

choo  track; 
One  got  on  the  engine,  so  he  won't  come 

back. 


Seventeen  wee  chickies,  yellow,  black, 

and  white; 
One  was  caught  by  kitty;  dropped  right 

out  of  sight. 

Sixteen  little  chickies  marching  two  by 
two  ; 

One  jumped  on  an  auto  and  away  he 
flew. 

Fifteen  little  chickies  scampering  along; 
One  zvas  left  behind  because  he  wasn't 
strong. 


Eleven  little  chickies,  hungry  as  can 

be; 

One  was  dreadfully  greedy;  sad  you'll 
all  agree. 

Ten  smart  little  chickies  tried  to  steal  a 
ride; 

One  could  not  catch  on,  no  matter  hozv 
he  tried. 

Xinc  cute  little  chickies  going  for  a  szvim; 
One  was  sure  the  water  zvasn't  meant  for 
him. 
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Eight  brave  little  chickies  scratching  in 
the  sand; 

One  went  off  disgusted  with  such  a  heed- 
less band. 

Seven    little    chickies    going    out  to 
slide; 

One  fell  down  and  humped  hint,  SO  poor 
chickie  cried. 

Six  bright  Utile  chickies  fighting  for  a 
worm ; 

One  let  go  and  dropped  it  when  he  saw 
it  squirm. 

Five  black  little  chickies  rolling  down  a 
bank  ; 

One  fell  in  the  water  and,  of  course,  he 
sank. 

*  f  % 


k'our  grave  little  chickies  looking  for  a 
house ; 

One  went  off  and  left  them  when  they 
met  a  mouse. 

Three  wee.  wee.  wee  chickies  coming 

down  the  walk; 
One  was  caught  for  dinner  by  a  passing 

hawk. 

Two    wee    little    chickies,    ~,ery,  very 
small; 

One  a  sly  fox  gobbled,  feathers,  bones, 
and  all. 

One  wee.  lonesome  chickie;  maybe  he 
'will  grow 

Big  enough  some  day  to  flap  his  wings 
and  crow. 

S17 


Conrereti^ 


Come  in  and  make  yourselves  at  home!    The  "Conference"  pages  arc  open  to  the  "Family" 

for  discussion.    The  Editor. 


cl  Sense  Combined 


Dcience  an 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  troubled  by 
the  same  difficulties  brought  out  in  the 
article  on  "  The  Hospitalized  Child." 
and  have  constantly  struggled  between 
my  feelings  and  my  training.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  combination  of  modern  sci- 
ence, common  sense,  and  mother  love 
is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  I 
cannot  sec  how  exact  mechanical  rules 
can  be  applied  to  a  baby  any  more  than 
to  a  grown  up.  Treating  a  child  so  com- 
pletely like  a  machine  tends  to  make  him 
stupid.  It  is  the  mother-trained  and  not 
the  nurse-trained  children  who  are  the 
brightest  and  happiest  in  appearance. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  mother  who 
is  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  re- 
sponsible for  her  children  should  have 
the  care  of  them.  No  hired  nurse  can 
give  the  same  devotion  and  intelligent 
care  as  can  the  mother. 

I  live  in  a  town  where  one's  social 
prestige  suffers  when  one  looks  after 
one's  own  children.  Nursemaids  are 
seen  everywhere,  and  I  have  known 
eases  where  babies  have  been  tipped  over 
or  wheeled  along  with  the  sun  full  in 
their  faces.  Yet  the  mother  has  much 
to  learn.  I  do  not  believe  all  children 
can  be  treated  alike.  They  have  distinct 
individual  characteristics,  the  same  as 
grown  people,  and  these  should  be 
studied.  I  had  the  care  of  four  children 
one  summer  while  their  parents  were 
away.  I  went  at  each  child  in  an  entirely 
different  manner,  yet  I  made  each  one 
of  them  mind  perfectly. 

I  believe  that  with  a  baby  there  should 
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be  certain  fixed  rules.  For  instance,  a 
baby  is  better  off  to  be  left  to  go  to  sleep 
alone.  I  cannot  imagine  what  my  baby 
would  do  if  1  were  to  rock  him  to  sleep. 
I  think  first  he  would  laugh  at  me  ami 
then  would  become  nervous  and  cross, 
but  that  sleep  would  be  the  last  result  of 
my  rocking.  Nearly  always  he  goes  right 
to  sleep  when  I  leave  him.  A  few  times 
he  has  cried  and  then  1  have  gone  to  him 
to  be  sure  he  was  comfortable.  I  know- 
that  by  taking  him  up  he  would  only 
become  more  nervous  and  wakeful.  A 
few  times  he  has  waked  up  during  the 
night,  crying  as  though  he  were  fright- 
ened. Then  I  have  always  gone  to  him 
and  have  been  able  to  quiet  him  quickly 
by  holding  him  in  my  arms  a  minute. 
Each  morning  and  afternoon  he  takes  a 
nap,  by  himself,  in  his  carriage  on  the 
porch,  and  he  is  always  left  to  go  to  sleep 
as  at  night.  When  the  nap  is  over  1  pick 
him  up  at  once  in  order  to  give  him  a 
change  in  position. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  baby  ought  to 
be  handled  all  his  waking  hours,  but  I 
try  to  give  my  baby  a  variety  of  things 
to  do.  I  put  him  on  the  nursery  floor 
on  a  blanket,  give  him  a  basket  of  steril- 
ized toys,  and  leave  him.  I  think  he 
should  learn  to  amuse  himself  and  to 
play  alone.  W  hen  he  becomes  tired  of 
this  I  hold  him  a  while,  talk  to  him,  ami 
sing  to  him.  and  I  must  acknowledge  that 
sometimes  1  even  rock  him.  We  both 
seem  to  take  so  much  comfort  by  this 
that  I  am  simply  not  strong-minded 
enough  to  resist.  1  do  it  for  amusement, 
and  never  to  get  him  to  sleep,  and  I  never 
did  it  when  he  was  a  very  little  babv. 
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I  feel  verv  strongly  the  ]M>int  brought 
out  in  your  article  about  a  child's  losing 
confidence  in  his  mother  and  mistrusting 
those  in  whom  he  should  learn  to  have 
faith.  Jessie  B.  Heroy. 


lowscr    Kjoes  loo  Tar 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  found  that  the 
disciplining  of  a  boy  is  far  more  of  a 
problem  than  disciplining  a  girl.  I  am 
trying  to  enforce  immediate  obedience  to 
commands,  but  the  boy's  spirit  of  "  so 
busy  at  play "  makes  my  attempts  to 
establish  certain  regular  habits  a  trial  of 
patience  and  temper.  Therefore,  I 
thought  I  had  received  a  godsend  in  the 
suggestion  "  to  appeal  to  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct in  the  child  "  which  was  the  key- 
-note to  your  article,  "  Towser  and  ths 
Old  Testament." 

The  ensuing  conversations  between  Mr. 
Doorknob  and  Mother  about  good  boys 
and  "  trick  dogs  "  worked  like  a  charm. 
The  trick  dog  was  more  than  delighted 
to  carry  out  pieces  of  wood,  string, 
blocks,  bits  of  paper  in  mouth  and  paws, 
to  trot  out  and  deposit  them  in  their 
proper  places  and  then  yelp  with  joy  at 
words  of  praise. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, was  not  as  satisfactory.  A  new 
garment  arrived  which  was  the  boy's 
sweater  coat.  The  boy  was  too  busy  "to 
try  it  on.  and  as  the  girl  was  standing 
nearby.  I  slipped  it  on  his  sister,  not 
much  larger  than  he.  The  boy  became 
interested  immediately,  and  before  we 
discovered  his  intentions  the  girl  emitted 
a  howl  of  pain,  and.  amid  sobs,  she 
cried :  "  Kenneth  bit  my  leg."  Teeth 
marks  were  very  deep. 

Of  course  Father  gave  vent  to  his 
rage  at  this  evidence  of  viciousness  in 
his  son  in  the  primitive  form  of  punish- 
ment. 

Yet  I  felt  sorry  for  the  boy,  and  guilty, 
too.  It  was  his  very  first  offense  of  that 
nature.  Was  it  not  plausible  that  his 
thoughts  followed  this  line  of  reasoning: 
"  That  is  my  sweater  coat ;  Sister  can't 
have  it.  I  am  a  trick  dog.  Trick  dogs 
bite  ;  I'll  bite." 

Another  instance  of  seemingly  bad 
results  from  this  cultivation  of  the  dra- 
matic instinct  in  a  child.  This  boy  was 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy.  also  Feck's  Bad  Hoy.    One  day  he 


would  decide  to  be  Lord  Fauntlerov ; 
another  day  to  Ije  Peck's  Had  Boy.  No 
inducement  of  any  kind  could  swerve 
him  from  acting  out  the  role  on  the  day 
set  apart  for  it.  We  extended  sympathy 
to  his  parents  on  the  days  when  their 
son  was  Peck's  Bad  Boy. 

The  principle  involved  is  one  that  must 
be  used  with  extreme  caution.  Parents 
never  feel  sure  just  how  much  a  child 
understands,  and  just  how  it  will  inter- 
pret and  apply  what  is  said  to  it.  The 
father  in  "  The  Pink  Pig  "  came  to  grief 
in  that  he  did  not  fully  grasp  this  trait  of 
childhood — a  literal  application  of  what 
may  be  intended  figuratively  by  adults. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  L. 


Thrift  in  Florida 

Mr.  Editor — In  our  city,  noted  for  its 
high  prices,  a  young  couple  can  safely 
marry  on  an  income  of  $700  per  year, 
and  start  life  empty-handed,  always  pro- 
vided they  have  no  social  obligations 
other  than  the  ordinary  hospitality  shown 
to  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  and  are 
willing  to  live  simply  and  be  economical. 
Such  an  income  will  enable  them  to  live 
comfortably,  enjoy  magazines  and  books, 
occasionally  attend  the  theater  or  go  on 
a  one-day  trip,  raise  a  family,  and  pur- 
chase a  home  in  the  suburbs.  1  have  seen 
it  done.  Of  course,  it  presupposes  that 
neither  party  have  expensive  tastes,  and 
that  the  woman  is  able  to  do  her  own 
housework  and  sewing  and  make  her  own 
hats. 

My  husband  and  I  were  married  nearly 
seven  years  ago.  Our  income.  I  suppose, 
would  average  883  per  month.  Fully  half 
of  the  time  we  have  fed  a  family  of  five, 
with  an  average  of  four  for  the  entire 
period.  We  started  with  nothing  except 
$150  paid  toward  the  purchase  of  a  sub- 
urban lot.  Today  we  have  a  home  in  the 
suburbs  valued  at  82.500.  encuml>ered 
with  a  8f)00  mortgage  in  a  building  and 
loan  association,  comfortably  furnished 
with  about  $400  worth  of  furniture.  We 
have  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  cow  and  calf, 
worth  885.  and  85  chickens,  worth  be- 
tween $50  and  860. 

Of  course,  all  this  has  not  been  naid 
for  out  of  my  husband's  wages.  Fortu- 
nate investments  in  real  estate  have  done 
nearly  or  quite  half.  Our  cow  and  chick- 
ens more  than  pay  for  their  keep,  even 
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though  we  have  to  buy  every  ounce  of 
feed.  But  our  path  has  not  been  alto- 
gether prosperous.  Unwise  business  deal- 
ings cost  us  about  $500,  illness  has  cost 
about  $325  in  doctor  and  nurse  bills  and 
traveling  expenses,  and  we  lost  a  $40  cow 
this  spring.  Until  about  a  year  ago  we 
kept  even  with  our  running  expenses, 
when  a  protracted  illness  compelled  us  to 
go  in  debt  about  SI 30. 

I  am  well  now.  and  if  no  further  dis- 
aster overtakes  us,  the  Xew  Year  will 
see  us  out  of  debt,  except  the  mortgage, 
which  has  six  years  yet  to  run.  We  have 
three  children.  T  do  my  own  housework 
and  sewing,  but  have  to  pay  the  milliner 
and  the  washwoman.  Martha. 


Novel  Jromts  of  v  lew 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  read  and  reread 
"  A  Frank  Word  from  an  Ex-Widower," 
which  appeared  in  the  October  number. 
My  interest  in  this  article  may  be  ex- 
plained by  my  approaching  marriage  to 
— a  widower. 

I  am  thirty-two,  an  "  old  maid."'  and 
though  I  really  did  not  "  angle "  for 
Arthur,  I  am  confident  my  apparent  skill 
in  the  Waltonian  art  is  arousing  much 
comment  and  commendation ;  though, 
"  of  course,  Arthur  misses  home  com- 
forts, and  the  boy  needs  a  mother."  fish 
bite  best  on  a  gloomy  day,  you  know. 

Arthur's  wife  died  four  years  ago 
when  her  son  was  born.  She  was  my 
close  friend.  Ours  was  a  friendship 
which  is  rare.  It  was  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  my  life.  If  1  had  been  the  one  to 
go  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
her  mother  my  son.  I  love  her  boy,  his 
precious  little  chummy  ways  remind  me 
so  of  Jean.  To  me  he  is  more  her  child 
than  he  is  his  father's. 

Arthur  loved  Jean.  1  le  gave  her  years 
of  devotion  before  and  after  their  mar- 
riage. A  boy's  love  is  not  like  a  man's, 
and  Arthur  grew  up  only  after  sorrow 
came  to  him.  but  I  believe  he  loves  her 
still.  I  hope  such  love  cannot  be  extin- 
guished by  the  mere  absence  of  the  physi- 
cal bond  <»r  the  casting  aside  of  the  Mesh. 
It  should  burn  on  pure  and  bright.  Is 
there  room  in  our  lives  for  only  one 
fine  flame?  I  believe  not.  I  mean  to 
prove  there  is  not.  As  yet  Arthur  gives 
me  more  love  than  I  want,  more  than  I 
can  return,  more  than  I  wi>h  to  be  re- 


sponsible for.  I  want  his  friendship,  his 
companionship,  but  I  am  afraid  of  his 
love  and  of  the  demand  he  makes  for 
mine.  Fbr  mine  is  not  mine  to  give — 
not  yet.  I  gave  it,  ten  years  ago,  all  the 
fresh  young  bounty  of  it,  all  its  belief 
and  wonder,  all  its  hope  and  joy  and 
passion  and  pain.  I  received  more  than 
I  gave — only  different.  Amazement, 
that  love  could  bloom  in  a  life  so  seared 
with  bitterness  and  passion  and  pain  and 
longing  and  then— despair.  For  my 
man  (how  I  like  that  title !  My  old  nurse 
calls  her  husband  that.  It  used  to  seem 
so  odd,  so  primitive,  until  I  knew.  Then 
"  lover  "  wasn't  enough  ;  "  husband  " 
wouldn't  have  expressed  my  sense  of  pos- 
session :  other  women  had  lovers  and 
husbands,  but  I  had  more  than  they.  Out 
of  all  the  world,  across  the  world,  "my# 
man"  had  come  to  me) — for  my  man, 
years  before,  under  what  mistaken  illu- 
sion it  is  heedless  to  say,  had  given  his 
name  and  his  honor  into  another's  keep- 
ing. Such  precious  possessions  they 
would  have  been  to  me.  and  guarded  so 
carefully,  while  she,  his  wife,  shamed 
the  one  and  betrayed  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  years,  the  possible  remedy 
urged  by  the  few  friends  who  knew  the 
circumstances  was  to  me  an  impossible 
horror.  Divorce !  To  marry  outside  my 
church.  That  to  me  would  have  been  no 
marriage. 

Nature  drives  and  urges  us,  but  God 
gave  me  strength  to  keep  our  love  clean. 
I  could  not  kill  it,  but  I  shut  it  away.  I 
saw  it  go  out  of  my  life  forever  while  I 
had  no  right  to  grieve.  If  I  might  have 
wept  over  an  open  grave  the  sorrow 
would  have  been  less  wearing. 

When  I  first  guessed  Arthur  loved  me 
I  was  almost  resentful.  We  had  been 
such  good  friends  and  1  belonged  so 
thoroughly  in  my  heart  to  "  my  own 
man."  as  Arthur  belonged  to  Jean.  I 
felt  1  had  los|  my  friend  and  a  strange 
man  stood  in  his  place,  a  stranger  whose 
hungry  eyes  brought  back,  sickeningly. 
the  <»ne  I  must  forget. 

Now  T  have  stripped  the  sentiment 
from  the  facts.  I  want  to  keep  away 
from  the  I  who  reached  such  heights 
and  depths.  I  want  to  be  just  common- 
place, to  live  like  other — most  other — 
women.  I  want  to  fill  some  place,  to  be 
useful. 
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I  am  glad  to  make  life  livable  again  for 
Jean's  dear  ones.  Arthur  offers  me  both 
protection  and  occupation.  I  respect  and 
admire  him. .  I  know  I  can  trust  him.  I 
am  comfortable  with  him,  save  when  I 
am  afraid,  but  years  of  necessity  have 
taught  me  the  art  of  dissembling,  and  he 
will  never  guess  my  fear. 

Is  '*  Edith  "  in  "  A  Frank  Word  " 
playing  her  part  as  I  shall  play  mine, 
I  wonder? 

This  is  so  personal,  may  I  cite  another 
instance  which  will  show  my  attitude  is 
not  unusual? 

Miss  M  gave  up  her  charming,  gay 

fianc€,  whom  she  loved,  to  marry  a  wid- 
ower ten  years  her  senior,  who  was, 
moreover,  encumbered — if  one  chooses  to 
call  it  that — with  a  daughter  of  the  try- 
ing boarding  school  age.    Miss  M  

justified  her  action  in  a  speech  I  wish 
every  thinking  man  might  have  heard. 
She  said: 

"  I  loved  G  ;  he  professed  to  care 

for  me,  but  he  cared  only  for  himself.  We 
were  born  for  each  other.  I  recognized 
the  call  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit, 
when  the  flesh  gave  the  spirit  a  chance, 
but  his  selfishness  and  his  habits  were 
such  that  I  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to 
bear  children  to  such  an  inheritance  and 
example.  I  should  have  had  moments 
of  intense  happiness  for  which  they 
would  have  had  to  pay.  I  want  children ; 
more  than  anything  life  holds  I  want 

them,  and  F          [her  husband]  will 

make  a  good  ancestor."      H.  H.  H. 


Trie  Spinster's  Mission 

Mr.  Editor — From  the  article,  "  Save 
Our  Daughters,"  I  understand  the  writer 
feels  an  un wedded  life  to  be  an  unfulfilled 
one.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement. 
God  has  placed  us  here  and  has  a  work 
for  each  to  do.  But  do  not  think  he  in- 
tends us  all  to  get  married.  He  has  given 
us  a  great  work  to  carry  on  for  him,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  done  that  married 
women  would  not  have  the  time  for. 

When  a  woman  is  married  her  first 
duty  is  to  her  husband ;  she  certainly  is 
not  as  free  as  one  who  is  not  married. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  us  who  can 
do  a  greater  work  for  good  unmarried. 
I  certainly  am  not  opposed  to  wedded 
life,  for  there  are  those  very  well  fitted 
for  it,  but  I  cannot  feel  that  the  un- 


wedded  life  is  an  unfulfilled  one.  If  we 
spend  our  lives  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
when  our  own  life  on  earth  is  ended  God 
will  not  consider  it  unfulfilled. 

C.  A.  IV. 


Too  Many  Teacners 

Mr.  Editor — Let  me  thank  you  for  the 
discussion  of  women's  colleges.  I  am 
one  of  many  mothers  who  are  sorry  that 
colleges  for  women  quite  ignore  the  most 
important  training  for  the  normal  life  of 
the  average  woman. 

Yet  we  must  send  our  girls  to  college, 
because  a  self-supporting  woman  can 
command  a  better  position  if  she  has  a 
college  degree. 

College  graduates  themselves  are  now 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  too  many 
of  them  become  teachers.  Is  this  not 
because  that  is  what  their  present  courses 
best  fit  them  for  ? 

I  should  like  to  have  my  daughter  in 
a  college  cottage  where  a  housemother 
could  preserve  the  feminine  aspects  of 
life,  and  act  as  guide  and  friend. 

Faith  Webster. 


From  a  Beauty  Specialist 

Mr.  Editor — With  all  due  respect  to 
the  author  of  "The  Rational  Care  of 
the  Hair,"  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
article.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  criticize  the  so-called  beauty  specialist. 
There  are  many  conscientious  women 
following  this  line  of  work. 

The  hair  specialist  treats  the  scalp  for 
the  health  of  the  scalp,  through  that  for 
the  health  of  the  hair,  and  takes  her 
patient  into  her  confidence  at  the  start. 
The  specialist  knows  that  she  can  im- 
prove the  general  health  of  the  hair,  but 
she  does  not  know  that  the  hair  will  grow 
in  length  or  thickness.  A  physician 
could  tell  no  more. 

All  hair  specialists  insist  upon  clean- 
liness absolutely. 

Every  good  hair  dresser  or  speciali>t 
uses  a  liquid  soap,  so  no  patron  need 
carry  her  own.  Germs  are  not  carried 
from  the  soap  used  by  the  responsible 
hair  dresser.  Also,  every  specialist  in- 
forms her  patients  that  it  is  best  to  use 
her  own  brush  and  comb,  and  advises 
thorough  cleanliness  of  the  same. 

A  better  article  than  a  piece  of  linen 
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for  applying  the  tonic  is  the  medicated 
or  absorbent  cotton,  which  can  be  thrown 
away  when  soiled  and  a  fresh  piece  used 
until  the  scalp  has  been  thoroughly 
treated. 

Do  not  judge  the  honest,  conscientious 
women  following  this  work  by  a  very 
small  minority  who  are  publicly  doing 
the  work  for  transient  trade  alone  and 
for  the  mere  money  gained.    M.  B.  C. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


$50  per 

Mr.  Editor — A  subscriber  inquires 
where  a  family  of  two  can  live  comfort- 
ably on  fifty  dollars  per  month.  We  are 
a  family  of  four  and  live  comfortably  on 
that  income  in  a  town  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants  in  South  Carolina.  I  should 
think  any  family  of  two  could  live  com- 
fortably on  that  sum  in  any  Southern 
town  of   not  over   5,000  inhabitants. 

A.  V.  H.  T. 


Deem  1  nings 

In  a  fashionable  caterer's  shop  1  saw 
the  trim  maid  taking  some  sticky  cakes 
from  the  tin  to  the  counter  tray,  and  lick- 
ing her  fingers  between  each  lifting. 

Carolhw  Blakcly. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  my  train  at 
Buffalo  a  woman  went  up  to  the  only 
drinking  stand  I  saw  in  the  whole  sta- 
tion and  commenced  great  maneuvers 
around  a  covered  basket  she  carried. 
First,  she  very  carefully  washed  out  the 
public  drinking  cup  with  her  lingers ; 
then,  filling  the  cup  with  water,  she  knelt 
down  by  the  basket.  What  do  you  think 
she  did?  Well,  there  was  a  fuzzy  little 
rat  terrier  in  that  basket,  and  he  almost 
buried  his  dirty  head  in  that  cup.  After 
words  of  endearment  she  shut  down  the 
lid  and  walked  off.  I  saw  a  woman 
come  up  afterward  and  give  her  dear 
baby  a  drink  out  of  that  same  cup.  and 
as  my  train  had  backed  in  I  bade  adieu 
to  that  station. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Cunningham. 

I  called  at  the  meat  market  to  fill  an 
order  from  my  wife  for  "  a  little  fish  for 
the  kittens,  and  if  you  see  anything  good, 
get  some  for  us."  The  meat  merchant 
was  outside  the  shop  rubbing  vigorously 
with  his  bare  hands  the  back  of  a  fine 
cocker  spaniel.    He  cheerfully  quit  the 


dog,  entered  the  shop,  and  with  un- 
washed hands  and  unruffled  conscience 
began  cutting  the  fish  for  me.  The  fish 
I  bought  was  fed  to  the  cats.  I  did  not 
see  anything  good  enough  for  us. 

The  handling  of  bread  in  Portland 
and  its  environs  is  done  with  unblushing 
innocence  of  danger  or  dirt  It  is  shov- 
eled about  as  unconcernedly  as  though  it 
were  potatoes.  In  the  year  I  have  been 
here  1  have  not  seen  any  bread  wrapped 
for  sanitary  purposes. 

Portland,  Ore.  MiltOtt  O.  NeUon. 

A  row  of  farmers'  wagons  generally 
lines  the  curb  of  the  main  street  for  at 
least  half  of  every  day;  the  street  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood  can  hardly 
be  called  clean.  Flies  buzz  back  and 
forth  into  the  shops,  alighting  on  meat 
or  other  food  supplies,  which  lie  uncov- 
ered on  nearly  all  counters.  One  grocery 
I  have  in  mind  makes  a  specialty  of  dis- 
playing in  its  windows  fancy  breadstuff^ 
cakes,  and  candies.  It  is  a  well-patron- 
ized grocery  and  "  tidy ;"  several  times  a 
day  a  man  may  be  seen  brushing  the  dust 
along  the  floor  toward  the  door  (and  the 
show  windows  from  which  tempting  arti- 
cles are  frequently  taken  by  the  immac- 
ulately aproned  saleswomen).  When  I 
protest  against  such  conditions  shop- 
keepers regard  me  with  open-eyed 
amazement.  Yet  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  town  where  meat — in  the  best  shops  at 
least — is  always  kept  behind  glass  and 
brought  out  as  required,  and  where  bread 
and  rolls  may  be  bought,  by  the  fastid- 
ious, in  sealed  envelopes  of  paraffin  pa- 
per. 

Cannot  enough  energetic  housekeep- 
ers get  together  in  a  given  town  to  de- 
mand with  some  degree  of  authority 
more  cleanly  conditions  in  the  shops 
from  which  they  purchase  their  food 
supplies?  E. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

I  see  many  housekeepers  who  are 
scrupulously  neat  in  all  things  that 
show,  habitually  leave  their  dishpans  in 
a  condition  of  absolute  filth.  I  do  not 
think  that  dishes  are  clean  if  washed  in 
a  pan  containing  grease  accumulated 
through  months — not  to  say  years.  The 
dishpan  should  be  as  thoroughly  cleansed 
as  a  teacup  or  a  plate,  and  left  shining 
and  dry.  1  have  seen  women  wash  and 
pare  potatoes,  habitually,  in  the  hand 
wash  basin.  C.  B. 
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Tke  Literature  of  Friendship 

By  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell 

FRIENDSHIP,"  wrote  Arlo  Bates  may  pass  from  him,  is  to  lose  the  chance 

to  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  "  is  to  serve  and  is  to  wound  friendship  to 

about  the  only  real  thing  in  life."  the  quick.  True  friends  are  ever  on  their 

Friendship  is  a  necessity  to  normal  souls,  guard  against  distrust  and  indifference. 

No  one  can  have  too  many  friends.  The  These  truths,  and  others  of  less  im- 

ornaments  of  a  home  are  the  friends  who  port,  are  made  clear  in  the  season's  toll, 

frequent  it.    And  friendship  furnishes  unusually  rich,  of  books  about  friend- 

an  inner  home  to  many  a  soul  that  has  ship.   The  introduction  to  the  subject  is 

no  outside  home  and  else  were  homeless,  furnished  with  unusual  felicity  by  Dr. 

The  truths  about  friendship  are  ever  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  first  in  his  compre- 
old  and  ever  new.  There  is  no  incentive  jiensive  introduction  to  the  Macmillan 
to  right  living  comparable  to  friendship.  Book  of  Friendship  and  next  in  a  book 
Friends  challenge  us  to  do  our  best  and  of  his  own,  published  by  Houghton, 
to  outdo  ourselves.  Friendship  knows  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  entitled  Among 
no  metes  and  bounds.  It  places  people  Friends.  In  the  introduction  to  the  first 
above  things.  Its  valuations  are  ex-  book  Dr.  Crothers  makes  it  clear  that 
pressed  in  terms  of  personality.  It  is  friendship  begins  with  life  itself,  and 
invariably  democratic.  includes  life  at  every  stage  and  in  every 
Friends  love  us  as  we  are  because  they  condition  of  existence.  Literature  has 
see  in  us  the  possibilities  of  what  we  may  been  ransacked  from  the  four  gospels  to 
become.  Friendship,  in  consequence,  is  Hugh  Black,  and  despoiled  of  its  most 
always  an  artistic  achievement.  It  sees  distinctive  confirmations  of  friendship, 
the  rough  block  of  marble.  But  in  the  Childhood  friendships  and  college  friend- 
block,  however  rough  it  be,  friendship  ships,  friends  in  jieed  and  odd  friend- 
sees  the  imprisoned  angel  which  artistic  ships,  friendships  between  women  and 
effort  can  with  love  and  skill  and  patience  friendships  between  men,  friends  present 
at  last  set  free,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  and  friends  absent,  the  possibilities  of 
joy  forever.  friendship  and  its  unhappy  limitations — 
Friendship  can  be  killed  in  two  unerr-  all  these  are  properly  described  in  para- 
ing  ways.  The  one  is  positive,  the  other  graphs  selected  from  world  literature, 
negative.  Distrust  is  the  positive  method  Almost  every  notable  book  on  friendship 
of  destroying  friendship.  None  of  us  except  one  is  quoted,  and  that  is  possibly 
can  approve  every  word  and  every  deed  the  most  notable  of  all — Friendship,  the 
of  one  another.  Disapproval  in  a  Master  Passion,  by  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
friendly  spirit- is  sometimes  essential  to  Take  it  all  in  all,  this  little  Book  of 
the  perpetuation  of  true  friendship.  But  Friendship  fills  a  long-felt  want  for  an 
to  allow  temporary  disapproval  in  spe-  anthology  of  the  whole  subject,  and  will 
cific  instances  to  pass  into  permanent  naturally  find  its  place  in  every  well- 
distrust,  betrayed  by  the  averted  look,  furnished  library. 

the  perfunctory  handshake,  the  neglected  Dr.  Crothert'  larger  contribution  to  the 

letter,  is  to  kill  friendship  beyond  resurr  subject  is  found  in  Among  Friends, 

rection.  Here  the  genial  essayist  is  at  his  best. 

Indifference  is  the  negative  method,  The  book  breathes  out  the  air  of  leisure, 

and  it  is  as  effective  as  the  positive  The  author  gives  the  impression  of  one 

method  of  destroying  friendship.     In  who  takes  time,  even  if  he  has  it  not,  for 

every  circle,  however  small,  of  friend-  the  delights  of  friendship.    There  is  no 

ship,  there  is  always  someone  in  the  breathlessness  and  hurry  in  the  book. 

Garden  of  Gethsemane,  asking  of  his  and  the  reader  is  glad  that  there  is  still 

nearest  friends  the  tender  office  of  wake-  one  minister  left  who  is  able  to  resist, 

ful  appreciation.    To  go  to  sleep,  to  or  whom  circumstances  make  it  possible 

grow  indifferent  while  one's  friend  is  for  him  to  resist,  the  temptation  to  spend 

pleading  that  the  cup  of  future  suffering  all  his  vitality  in  making  the  wheels  go 
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round  of  parish  activity.  Dr.  Crothers 
has  written  several  books,  but  none  to 
outrank  this  in  genial  and  tender  gravity. 

The  American  Magazine  has  made  the 
reputation  of  several  contemporary  men 
of  letters.  One  of  them  is  David  Gray- 
son. His  articles  appearing  in  it  now 
and  then  have  won  for  him  a  multitude 
of  friends.  Who  he  is  nobody  knows. 
What  he  looks  like  no  reader  can  deter- 
mine. His  name  and  face  alike  are  hid 
behind  his  writing.  But  we  know  him 
well,  and  if  we  care  for  "  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report,"  we  care  instinctively 
for  his  new  book,  Adventures  in  Friend- 
ship, from  the  press  of  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  The  mystery  of  friendship  haunts 
the  author.  Friendship  seems  to  him 
"  like  happiness.  She  flies  pursuit,  she 
is  shy,  and  wild,  and  timid,  and  will  be 
best  wooed  by  indirection."  And  so  all 
through  his  quaint  and  naive  book 
friendship  springs  up  in  unexpected 
places.  The  drunkard,  the  gunsmith,  the 
politician,  all  show  capacity  for  friend- 
ship entirely  unexpected.  But  then,  no- 
body could  resist  the  author's  winsome 
way.  The  one  lack  in  the  book,  if  it 
has  any,  arises  possibly  from  the  gentle 
author  s  complete  absorption  in  his 
friendships.  On  Pages  15,  36,  49,  and 
128  there  are  oversights  in  proofread- 
ing, due,  doubtless,  to  the  authors  inter- 
est in  more  important  things,  and  mere 
Hecks  on  the  fair  surface  of  this  rest- 
bringing  book. 

Two  books  have  recently  appeared 
which  symbolize  respectively  the  strength 
and  the  democracy  of  friendship.  The 
nobility  and  tenderness  of  the  late  Grover 
Cleveland's  life  were  known  until  his 
latter  years  by  but  a  few.  To  the  casual 
acquaintance  the  exterior  often  seemed 
forbidding.  He  took  no  pains  to  conciliate 
or  to  correct  erroneous  and  coarse  im- 
pressions men  had  of  him.  He  waited 
for  time's  vindication.  And  he  at  last 
received  it.  His  later  years  were 
crowded  with  honor,  and  his  real  char- 
acter emerged  gradually  into  view.  Now 
that  he  is  gone  to  "  where  beyond  these 
voices  there  is  peace,"  friends  whom  he 
had  grappled  to  his  heart  with  hoops  of 
steel,  arc  making  the  whole  world  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

Mr.  Gilder's  biography  of  him  is  more 
a  cross-section  of  the  great  man's  life 
than  a  real  narrative,  and  it  is  the  more 


pathetic  because  of  Mr.  Gilder's  death 
between  its  writing  and  its  publication  in 
book  form.  The  Century  Company,  as 
was  fitting,  have  not  spared  expense  in 
giving  Mr.  Gilder's  words  a  beautiful 
setting.  The  story  shows  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  who  is  true  to  his  friends 
to  suffer  and  grow  strong  while  much 
misunderstanding  gathered  round  him. 
President  Finley's  comprehensive  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  President  will  in  due 
season  appear  from  the  press.  Mean- 
while this  little  book,  equally  worthy  of 
the  author  and  the  subject,  will  go  far 
in  placing  Grover  Cleveland  high  among 
the  world's  great  men  who  have  pos- 
sessed a  genius  for  friendship,  and  many 
a  reader  will  close  the  book  with  a  tear 
in  the  eye  and  a  lump  in  the  throat. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton  has  been  as 
fortunate  as  Mr.  Cleveland  in  her  first 
posthumous  biographer.  Like  Mr. 
Gilder,  Miss  Lillian  Whiting  has  been 
wise  enough  to  publish  many  letters 
about  her  dear  dead  friend.  But  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton  was  dear  to  many  on 
either  side  of  the  water.  She  was  no 
tuft  hunter.  The  inconspicuous  as  well 
as  the  conspicuous  were  to  be  found  at 
her  Friday  afternoons  and  in  her  con- 
fidence. She  was  ungrudging  of  her 
time  to  one  as  to  the  other.  She  once 
kept  a  young  fellow  just  out  of  college 
and  with  nothing  to  commend  him  save 
a  letter  from  a  mutual  friend,  an  entire 
morning  when  the  business  which  took 
him  to  her  could  have  been  transacted 
in  five  minutes.  She  showed  him  all  the 
treasures  of  her  home  and  many  of  her 
heart,  and  with  reluctance  let  him  go  at 
last  with  the  pretty  compliment  which 
made  his  heart  beat  quicker,  that  he  re- 
sembled one  of  England's  greater  poets 
whom  she  counted  a  dear  friend.  It  is 
this  democratic,  impressionable,  gener- 
ous friend  whom  Miss  Whiting  pictures 
in  her  book  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
publish,  and  only  incidentally  does  she 
indicate  her  friend's  position  in  the 
world  of  letters.  That  was  not  neces- 
sary. The  London  Athenaeum's  judg- 
ment of  long  ago  has  never  yet  been 
seriously  disputed  that  Mrs.  Moulton's 
work  "  entitles  her  to  her  recognized 
position  as  the  first  poet  among  women 
in  America." 

What  to  say  about  two  books  with 
tire  same  title.  Fraternity,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.    They  belong  in  any  list 
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of  books  about  friendship,  for  fraternity 
is  a  synonym  for  friendship.  And  yet 
each  book  has  a  thesis  to  maintain.  The 
one  by  John  Galsworthy,  from  the  Put- 
nam press,  makes  it  clear  that  the  clos- 
est friendship,  that  of  marriage,  cannot 
always  overleap  all  class  distinctions. 
The  hero  turns  from  the  heroine  appar- 
ently because  his  refined  sensibilities  are 
offended  by  the  vulgarity  of  her  upbring- 
ing; actually  because  he  cannot  leap  the 
chasm  between  culture  and  stupidity. 
John  Galsworthy  is  a  realist,  and  m  this 
volume  his  realism  is  not  relieved  as  in 
some  of  his  other  books,  by  spiritual 
exaltation.  But,  like  all  his  other  books 
and  plays,  this  book  is  far  above  the 
average  in  artistic  finish,  and  in  the  lit- 
erature of  friendship  it  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  limitations  even  of  the 
best-intentioned  friendship. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Harper  & 
Bros,  published  an  anonymous  story 
called  Fraternity,  by  an  Englishwoman, 
who  still  insists  that,  even  in  this  review, 
her  name  shall  not  be  revealed.  Many 
readers  were  impressed  by  the  little  vol- 
ume at  the  time,  and  when  the  publishers 
decided  recently  to  republish  it,  that  cap- 
tain of  industry,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  has  many  literary  and  artistic  inter- 
ests besides,  wrote  a  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion which  has  been  used  to  advertise  the 
new  edition  of  the  book.  The  book  be- 
longs in  the  class  of  Westward  Ho!  and 
John  Inglcsant.  though  it  has  fewer 


thrills  in  it.  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  "  it 
exemplifies  the  spirit  that  should  ani- 
mate human  kind  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
velop civilization  through  real  co-opera- 
tion." 

John  Spargo  and  Robert  Hunter  would 
probably  call  for  more  drastic  treatment 
of  the  economic  and  industrial  problems 
of  the  time.  But  this  old-fashioned 
book,  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  it  reminds  those 
bent  on  the  rebuilding  of  society  that  no 
scheme  can  work  except  it  be  preceded 
by  the  understanding  which  true  friend- 
ship brings.  The  story  has  been  called 
A  Romance  of  Inspiration,  and  empha- 
sizing as  it  does  the  possibility  of  friend- 
ship even  in  the  midst  of  unsolved  social 
problems,  one  must  fondly  hope  that  it 
will  never  cease  to  circulate,  and  that  the 
press  of  Harper  and  Bros,  may  keep 
busy  in  meeting  the  demand  for  it  for 
many  a  year  to  come. 

These  books  can  be  obtained  of  our 
Book  Department  at  the  prices  given : 

THE  BOOK  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Samuel  McCord  Crothcra. 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

AMONG  FRIENDS,  by  Samuel  McCord 
Crothcrs.    Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

ADVENTURES  IN  FRIENDSHIP,  by  David 
Grayson.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co, ;  $  1 .20. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND:  A  RECORD  OP 
FRIENDSHIP,  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
The  Century  Company;  $1.80. 

LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON,  by  Lillian 
Whiting.    Little.  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

FRATERNITY,  by  John  Galsworthy.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 

FRATERNITY.     Harper  &•  Bros.;  $1. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  by  Mabel  Tuke  Priest- 
man,  illustrated  from  photographs 
of  the  dwellings  described  in  the  text. 
The  houses  chosen  are  very  attractive, 
as  a  collection,  and  are  rich  in  sugges- 
tion to  the  home  builder.  A.  C.  Mc- 
CTurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

TnK  Prince  and  His  Ants  is  a  fain- 
story  of  a  little  Italian  boy  who  became 
an  ant  and  went  to  live  with  these  in- 
sects. Although  the  plot  is  "  make-be- 
lieve," there  is  much  real  information 
about  the  life  of  ants  and  their  habits. 
Xhe  book  is  full  of  pictures  that  will 


delight  children,  having  sixteen  full-pagt 
illustrations  in  color,  besides  many 
others.  The  Prince  and  His  Ants  was 
written  by  Vamba,  an  Italian,  and  is 

translated  into  English  by  Miss  S.  F. 
Woodruff.    Price,  of  our  Book  Depart 
ment,  $1.35. 


Books  on  china  painting  are,  some  ot 
them,  quite  unreliable.  The  one  en- 
titled China  Painting,  published  by  the 
Keramic  Studio  Publishing  Company,  is 
probably  as  safe  a  guide  as  the  writer 
will  find  in  that  field.  Price  of  China 
Painting,  of  our  Book  Department,  is  $3, 
postpaid. 
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Helpful  Hints  to  Husbands 

By  William  Johntton 

When  you  bring  your  wife  home  a  box 
of  candy  always  eat  it  all  up  yourself. 
It  will  make  her  glad  to  see  you  enjoying 
yourself.  * 

Don't  ever  listen  to  anything  your  wife 
is  telling  you.  You  might  make  her 
think  you  are  her  equal. 

Always  come  into  the  house  with  a 
smile  on  vour  face.  It  will  make  vour 
wife  wonder  in  whose  company  you  have 
•  been. 

Never  talk  to  your  wife  at  the  break- 
fast table.  If  you  say  nothing  you  never 
can  be  accused  of  saying  sarcastic  things. 

Never  commend  the  coffee.  Your  wife 
will  be  sure  to  imagine  that  she  can  try 
a  cheaper  grade  and  save  some  of  her 
housekeeping  money. 

Let  the  children  use  all  the  slang  they 
want  to.  By  doing  this  you  may  pick  up 
some  forceful  new  expressions  yourself. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  late  for  dinner 
never  take  the  trouble  or  time  to  tele- 
phone. The  servant  may  quit  but  your 
wife  won't. 

Give  your  wife  a  regular  allowance, 
but  borrow  most  of  it  back  during  the 
week.  This  will  teach  her  economy,  and 
an  economical  wife  is  a  husband's  bless- 
ing. 

Don't  bother  to  lift  your  hat  to  your 
wife  when  you  meet  her  in  the  street. 
Too  much  attention  makes  any  woman 
vain. 

Never  let  your  wife  know  when  you 
are  going  to  bring  a  friend  home  to  din- 
ner. The  little  surprises  are  the  spice 
of  married  life. 

Never  fail  to  remind  your  wife  on 
her  birthday  how  young  and  slender  she 
looked  the  first  time  you  saw  her.  Lov- 


ing memories  arc  honey  to  women's 
hungry  hearts. 

When  your  wife  is  telling  a  story  to 
your  guests,  always  be  sure  to  interrupt 
her  and  finish  it  yourself.  A  true 
woman  always  appreciates  a  husband's 
aid. 

Never  go  to  church  with  your  wife 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  oftener  you 
go  the  oftener  she  will  expect  you  to, 
and  you  might  get  the  habit. 

If  your  wife  says  she  has  a  headache 
just  laugh  at  her.  There  is  nothing  like 
laughter  to  lighten  life's  burdens. 

Always  believe  everything  your  wife 
tells  you,  and  by  and  by  she  may  begin 
to  believe  some  of  the  things  you  tell  her. 

Never  explain  where  you  have  been 
when  you  have  been  out  late  at  night.  If 
you  do  it  once  you'll  have  to  do  it  al- 
ways. 

Don't  ever  take  the  trouble  to  be 
courteous  to  your  wife's  woman  friends. 
The  ruder  you  are  to  them  the  more  they 
will  sympathize  with  her,  and  all  women 
love  sympathy. 

Never  forget  to  remove  your  collar 
as  soon  as  you  get  home.  An  untidy 
husband  excellently  chastens  an  impa- 
tient wife. 


A  Mountain  Proposal 

By  Alice  M.  AaHton 

Another  young  lady  and  myself  were 
spending  our  first  summer  in  real  moun- 
tains, and  in  order  to  get  first-hand  ex- 
l>erience  we  boarded  with  a  typical 
native  family. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  an  open  wagon 
containing  two  men  halted  before  the 
door  where  our  capable  hostess  was 
seated. 
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"  I'm  a  widower,"  said  one  of  them, 
without  preamble,  "  an'  I'm  lookin'  fur 
a  wife.  Is  there  a  girl  named  Mary  Ann 
B  livin'  with  the  family  at  the  next 

house?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  our  hostess,  briefly. 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  step  up  there 
and  have  her  come  down,"  he  stated. 

"  You  want  her?"  asked  the  mountain 
woman  in  astonishment.  "  You  got  a 
job?"  she  asked,  as  an  afterthought. 

••  I  got  a  house  an'  lot,  four  children 
an*  a  cream-colored  team."  He  enumer- 
ated his  possessions  glibly. 

•"  Well,"  the  woman  rose  slowly  and 
impressively.    "  I'll  tell  you  this,  you 

don't  want  Mary  Ann  B  fur  a  wife. 

She  ain't  overly  neat,  nur  overly  bright! 
What  you  want  is  some  girl  that  will  be 
an  ornament  to  your  family!  I  don't 
doubt  you  mean  well,  stranger,  but  I 
can't  help  you  in  no  such  undertakin'." 

"  I  was  hopin'  you  would  bring  her 
down  here!"  murmured  the  stranger, 
gently. 

Behind  the  parlor  curtains  two  con- 
vulsed boarders  were  also  "  hopin'."  But 
the  tnen  were  obliged  to  go  up  the  moun- 
tain. 

Evidently  the  man  proved  more  per- 
suasive this  time,  or  his  listener  was 
more  susceptible  than  our  hostess,  for 
next  day  we  saw  him  driving  down  the 
mountain  with  the  smiling  Mary  Ann! 

"  I  declare  I'm  sorry,"  ejaculated  our 
hostess,  "  fur  she'll  never  be  an  orna- 
ment to  his  family!" 


Out  of  Cold  Storage 

A  neighbor  paused  at  the  gate.  "  Well, 
Hogan,"  he  asked,  "  what  would  you  take 
for  them  children  of  yourn?" 

Hogan  shifted  in  his  chair.  "  All  the 
money  in  the  wurruld  couldn't  buy  thim." 
he  declared.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I 
wouldn't  give  tin  cints  apiece  for  any 
more  like  thim." 


The  Queen  of  Denmark  once  paid  a 
visit  to  ^the  Danish  colony  of  Iceland. 
She  paid  many  compliments  to  her  host, 
the  old  bishop,  and,  having  learned  that 
he  was  a  family  man,  graciously  inquired 
how  many  children  he  had.  It  happens 
that  the  Danish  word  for  "  children " 
is  almost  identical  in  sound  with  the 


Icelandic  word  for  "  sheep,"  and  the 
worthy  bishop  answered,  "  Two  hun- 
dred." 

"  Two  hundred  children !"  cried  the 
queen.    "  How  can  you  possibly  main 
tain  such  a  number?"    "Easily  enough 
please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  prel 
ate,  with  a  cheerful  smile.    "  In  the 
summer  I  turn  them  out  upon  the  hill 
to  grass,  and  when  the  winter  comes  I 
kill  and  eat  them." 


Hazel,  aged  seven,  while  feeding  the 
cat  at  the  dinner  table,  was  reproved  by 
her  father,  who  told  her  that  the  cat  must 
wait  until  later,  whereupon  the  small 
girl  wept  and  said,  "  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
just  because  she  is  a  poor  dutnb  animal 
to  treat  her  just  like  a  hired  girl." 


"  Do  you  think  a  man  should  take  his 
wife  into  his  confidence  regarding  his 
business  affairs  ?"  asked  the  man  who  had 
just  been  married. 

"If  he  isn't  making  any  money,  yes," 
replied  the  experienced  one,  cautiously. 


In  a  paper  published  in  St.  Germain 
France,  there  recently  appeared  this  ad- 
vertisement :  "  Gentleman,  single,  great 
lover  of  calf's  head,  but  unable  to  obtain 
less  than  a  whole  one,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  consume  by  himself 
desires  to  find  one  or  more"  associates 
who  would  share  a  calf's  head  with  him 
three  times  a  week." 


"  When  I  order  poultry  from  you 
again,"  said  the  man  who  quarrels  with 
his  grocer,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  send  me 
any  of  those  aeroplane  chickens."  "  What 
kind  do  you  mean  ?"  "  The  sort  that  are 
all  wings  and  machinery  and  no  meat." 


"  You  have  a  fine  signature,  Mr.  So- 
and-So,"  said  a  salesman  to  a  buyer  who 
had  written  his  name  with  many  flour- 
ishes. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  buyer,  proudly, 
"  I  should  have.  One  of  my  forefathers 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

"  So?"  said  the  salesman.  "  Veil,  you 
ain'd  got  nottings  on  me.  One  of  my 
forefathers  signed  the  Ten  Command- 
ments." 
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Wood-Block  P  rintmg 


By  A.  E.  M. 


THE  very  title  is  a  spell  word  for  that  spell  word.     Far  different  from 

visions.    From  long-ago  times  and  these,  but  none  the  less  attractive,  is  the 

from    far-away    countries    they  twentieth-century,  United  States  vision 

come:  rare  old  Japanese  prints,  exqui-  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  craft,  in 

site  in  all  their  glowing  colors,  their  ten-  the  hands  of  the  home  decorator  and  the 


der  grays,  and  their  soft, 
mellow  browns ;  soft, 
creamy  folds  of  chintz — 
old  Persian  chintz — sweet- 
ly patterned  over  with  all 
the  flowers  of  Persia's 
sunny  gardens ;  couch  cov- 
ers from  East  India, 
gloriously  printed  in  hand- 
some patterns  of  rich  red, 
deep  cream,  and  black. 

These  are  only  the  begin- 
nings of  the  many  visions 
that  come  at  the  sound  of 


earner   ot  pin 


No.  3.    A  pretty  all  over  or  border 
pattern 


No.  12.     On  of  the  but  ma  Jem  East  Indue 
wood-block  pattern, 

S28 


ambitious 
money ! 

What  woman  would  not 
love  to  own  a  set  of  cur- 
tains, patterned  just  like 
some  delightful  bit  of 
goods  of  centuries  ago? 
Every  time  I  see  my  lovely 
Persian  curtains  (of  six- 
and  -  a  -  half  -  cent  cheese- 
cloth) I  think,  not  only  of 
the  sunny  gardens  in 
which  those  quaint  flowers 
grew,  but  also  of  the 
happy  craftsman  of  the  long  ago,  carving  away 
at  the  dear  little  pattern,  on  a  block  of — tama- 
rind wood,  perhaps! 

What  craft  has  more 
appealing  qualities  than 
this  craft  of  the  wood- 
block printer?  Its  his- 
tory is  long  and  full  of 
romance,  the  work  is 
crammed  with  interest 
at  every  stage,  the  tools 
are  simple,  the  materials 
inexpensive,  the  choice 
of  patterns  is  endless, 
and  the  finished  work  so 
beautiful  when  skilfully 
done  that  it  holds  a 
place  of  honor  in  the 
world's  greatest  art  col- 
lections. 

A  great  deal  of  wood- 
block printing  is  done 
on  paper,  but  we  home 


No.  5 


A  i  ift  e  rnth-.  ■.•  -  I  jry 
pattern 
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in  the  most  fascinating 
patterns.  In  front  of 
these  gay  hangings  sits 
an  old  man,  cross  legged, 
on  the  ground,  his  work 
spread  out  before  him  on 
a  sort  of  tray.  Now  he 
takes  a  wide,  flat  brush 
and  dips  it  into  a  bowl  of 
color.  Xext,  with  two  or 
three  strokes,  he  spreads 
the  color  on  a  smooth. 
Hat  pad.  Then  he  takes 
a  wood  block,  delicately 
carved  on  one  surface, 
and  presses  the  carved 
face,  first  on  the  color 
pad.  and  then  on  the 
cloth,  which  lies,  partly 
printed,  before  him.  One 

decorators  are  more  especially  interested    sharp  blow  on  the  block — then  he  lifts 


A  icarf  for  evening  wear,  printed  with  a  wood  block.    Thi»  dainty  pattern, 
adapted  from  an  Italian  brocade,  ie  printed  in  a  deep  tone  of  pink  on 
a  lighter  piak  background  of  thin  till 


in  the  printing  of  fabrics.  Cheesecloth 
of  medium  quality,  so  very  much  like  the 
material  of  an  ancient  chintz,  is  a  great 
favorite  for  curtains.  Linen  scrim  and 
the  finer  qualities  of  cheesecloth,  or  any 
soft  muslin,  are  also  good.  Thin  silk- 
and-cotton  mixtures,  and 
even  chiffon,  are  lovely 
for  small,  dainty  pat- 
terns. Russian  crash, 
burlap  in  the  natural 
tone,  and  plain  straw 
matting  are  among  the 
best  materials  ■  for  large, 
bold  patterns.  In  fact, 
almost  any  material  of 
fairly  light  color  will  do, 
except  wool,  rich  silk, 
satin,  or  velvet. 

"  Yes,  but  isn't  it  very 
hard  work — this  printing 
on  fabrics?"'  I  hear  some- 
one ask.  Come  with  me 
on  a  little  visionary  trip 
to  India  and  sec  for  your- 
self !  Here,  in  a  certain 
old  town,  let  us  hunt 
through  the  market  place 
until  we  find  the  bazar  of 
the  Chapgar,  the  dyer  of 
cloth.  Ah  !  here  it  is,  with 
its  yards  and  vards  of 

a*  */ 

richly  colored  silks  and 
cottons,  hanging  up  to 
dry.  Some  of  these 
fabrics  are  of  just  plain 
color;  others  are  printed 


it,  and  a  perfect  print  of  the  pattern, 
beautiful  in  color,  lies  on  the  cloth. 
About  as  easy,  you  see,  as  printing  your 
name  with  a  rubber  stamp! 

And  now.  come  home  from  India,  and 
let  me  show  you,  this  month,  how  to 


The  corner  of  a  curtain  printed  with  a  woud  II"  A:    Thia  delicate  pattern 
copied  from  a  Pcraian  chinti.    The  color  •  arc  red.  yellow,  and  green 
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Jo.  10.   A  wood-block  pat-  No.  9.     A  Iipinm  wood-  No.  11.    A  pretty  pattern  for  a  bord 

tern  adapted  from  an  an-  block  pattern  or  an  all-over  dctijfn 

cirat  JapaneM  brocade 


carve  the  block,  and,  next  month,  how  to 
mix  the  color  and  do  the  printing.  All 
this  is  easy,  too,  if  you  will  only  "  make 
haste  slowly  "  while  you  are  learning. 

First  of  all,  let  us  choose  a  pattern.  A 
simple  one  to  begin  with,  of  course,  for 
most  of  us  have  had  very  little  experience 
with  "  wood  cutting."  Then,  since  a 
wood  block  may  be  used  for  a  whole  life- 
time, it  is  well  to  choose  a  really  worth- 
while pattern,  lest  familiarity  breed  con- 
tempt. Lastly,  and  especially  if  we  in- 
tend to  do  things  for  other  people — we 
earners  of  pin  money — let  us  choose  a 
pattern  that  can  be  put  to  a  wide  variety 
of  uses. 

It  is  great  fun  to  invent  wood-block 
patterns,  and  the  simple  ones  are  often 
so  effective  that  almost  anybody  who 
really  tries  can  make  one.  The  curtain 
border,  of  which  a  photograph  is  shown, 


A  curtain  of  wkitc  mud  in  bordered  with  dark  green.     1  he 
wood  block  doign  wai  made  by  cutting  a  folded 
equarc  of  paper.    Thii  u  a  food  method 
for  the  amateur  deiigner 
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is  printed  from  a  design  cut  from  a 
square  of  folded  paper.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  for  amateur  designing. 

Or.  if  you  don't  care  to  invent,  you 
may  borrow  ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy,  when 
you  go  on  a  borrowing  expedition,  to 
take  something  very  tine,  as  it  would  be 
to  take  something  commonplace. 

Most  of  the  patterns  shown  in  these 
pages  have  stood  the  test  of  centuries. 
Since  they  are  treasured  even  yet  for 
their  simple,  satisfying  l>eauty,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  they  are  of  the  really 
worth-while  kind.  Not  all  of  them  were 
intended  for  wood  blocks,  but  they  are 
all  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Besides 
being  beautiful,  they  are  widely  useful — 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  10,  and  1 1  especially  so. 
Repeated  over  a  whole  surface,  they 
make  delightful  allover  patterns  for  sofa 
pillows  or  couch  covers ;  repeated  in  a 
straight  line,  they  make  charming  borders 
for  dresser  scarfs,  curtains,  table  covers, 
etc. ;  used  separately  or  in  groups,  they 
are  good  for  the  ends  of  table  runners, 
for  pillows,  bags,  portieres,  and  rugs. 

Having  chosen  your  pattern,  the  next 
step  is  to  choose  your  method  of  work- 
ing. Now,  I  might  fill  a  book,  telling 
you  about  different  kinds  of  wood,  and 
different  kinds  of  tools,  and  different 
ways  of  working,  but  if  you  really  care 
about  wood  blocks,  you  will  learn  many 
of  these  things  for  yourself,  and  you  will 
carve  blocks,  even  if  you  have  only  a 
scrap  of  kindling  wcxxl  for  material;  a 
ten-cent  knife,  with  the  |x>int  broken  off, 
for  tools;  and  the  rail  of  a  picket  fence 
for  a  work  bench.  Still,  a  few  practi- 
cal hints  on  less  primitive  methods  may 
be  of  real  use! 

Jf  your  pattern  is  very  simple,  and  if 
you  have  a  knife  with  a  good  sharp  jx>int 
(a  sloyd  knife  is  best)  choose  a  block  of 
soft  pine  and  can-e  on  the  side  of  the 
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If  you  have  no  good  knife,  or 
if  you  have  a  delicate  pattern  to 
cut,  or  if  you  would  like  a  very 
ea^y  method  of  working,  buy  a 
couple  of  engraving  tools  and  use 
a  block  of  hard  wood,  carving  on 
the  end  of  it.  Maple  is  a  good 
choice,  though  other  kinds  will 
do. 

For  convenience  in  handling, 
the  block  should  be  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick.  The  carving 
surface  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  to  insure  an  even 
print. 

Whether  you  use  a  knife  or 
engraving  tools,  you  will  need  a 
gouge  for  cutting  out  the  larger 
portions  of  background.  This  does, 
in  a  few  moments,  that  part  of  the 
work  that  otherwise  would  be  very  ing  the  background  plain ;  this  is  impor- 
tedious.  You  may  be  able  to  borrow  one  tant.  otherwise  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the 
from  the  man  of  the  house,  or  from  pattern  itself  with  the  background  parts, 
some  good  carpenter  friend,  though,  if  and  to  spoil  the  block  by  cutting  in  the 
you  plan  to  carve  many  wood  blocks,    wrong  place.   Paste  the  pattern  smoothly 


A  wood  block.  showing  the  pattern  patted  upon  it      The  background 

k  ith  , 


if  being  removed  with  an  engraving  tool 


you  will  wish  to  have  all  your  own  tools. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  they  be 
kept  sharp,  and  unless  you  feel  expert 
in  the  use  of  an  oil  stone,  it  is  well  to 
let  someone  who  really  knows  how.  do 
the  sharpening  for  you.  An  engraving 
tool,  properly  sharpened,  pushes  a  neat 
little  shaving  of  wood  along  in  front  of 
it.  When  the  tool  is  dull,  the  shaving 
falls  to  one  side. 

Having  selected  your  wood  block  and 
tools,  the  next  step  is  to  apply  the  pat- 
tern to  the  block.  For  knife  work  on 
soft  wood,  draw  the  design  on  thin  pa- 
per.   Color  or  ink  in  the  pattern,  leav- 


on  the  block  and  allow  it  to  dry  thor- 
oughly. 

For  engraving  tools  and  hard  wood, 
draw  the  pattern  on  paper,  and  transfer 
directly  to  the  block  in  this  way : 
.blacken  the 
wrong  side  of  the 
paper  with  a  lead 
pencil ;  lay  the 
blackened  side 
down  on  the 
block,  and  mark- 
over  the  lines  of 
the  design  with  a 
sharp  pencil.  Lift 


No-  8.    Wood-block  pattern  from 
■  f*mou«  Persian  chintz.  No. 
8  n  the  unit  of  the  curtain 
•hown  on  Page  239 


the  paper,  and  color  the  pattern  on 
the  block  with  water  color  or  light 
pencil  shading.  Avoid  staining  the 
block  with  ink  or  with  anything 
oily. 

Now  for  the  cutting.  The  idea 
is  to  cut  away  the  entire  background. 

leaving  the  pat- 
tern itself  in 
r  e  1  i  e  f — usually 
about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  so 
that  when  pressed 
on  the  color  pad, 
it  will  take  the 
color,  while  the 
background  is 
left  untouched. 


No 


6.     The  unit  of  the 
•carf  shown  on 
Page  239 


No.  7.    Adapted  from  a  bordc 
on  an  old  German  linen 
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No.  4.  From  i 
Italian  «tlk  of  th« 
fifteenth  century 


toward  you 


For  the  knife  method, 
place  the  block  in  a  vise. 
Lacking  this,  lay  it  on  an 
old  table  or  bench,  and 
cage  it  tightly  in  place 
by  driving  wire  nails  into 
the  bench  closely  against 
the  sides  of  the  block. 
Two  nails  on  each  side 
arc  enough  for  a  block  of 
ordinary  size. 

Tins  leaves  both  hands 
free  for  the  work.  Hold- 
ing the  knife  almost 
erectly,  but  slanting  it  enough  to  bevel 
the  edge  of  the  pattern  a  little,  insert  the 
point  somewhere  on  the  outline  of  the 
pattern.  Grasping  the  handle  firmly 
with  the  right  hand,  and  holding  the  left 
hand  against  the  back  of  the  blade  to 
guide  it,  draw  the  knife 
along  the  outline.  Try  to 
make  a  firm,  sweeping 
stroke,  just  as  in  cutting  a 
stencil.  Close  beside  this 
line,  cut  another,  slanting 
the  knife  in  just  the  oppo- 
site way,  so  as  to  cut  out 
a  little  wedge-shaped  strip 
of  wood.  Outline  the  whole 
pattern  in  this  way,  and  re- 
move tiny  portions  of 
background  in  like  manner. 
The  larger  portions  may 
now  be  gouged  out  in  a 
few  moments,  and  the 
block  is  finished. 

For  the  engraving  tool  method,  pro- 
ceed in  this  way.  Hold  the  block  in  the 
left  hand,  turning  it  about  to  suit  the 
right  hand  as  it  follows  the  lines  of  the 
pattern.  With  a  finely  pointed  tool,  out- 
line the  pattern,  simply  by  holding  the 
tool  at  a  low  angle  with  the  wood,  and 
pushing  it  away  from  you.  Go  slowly 
and  gently  to  avoid  running  over  the 
edge  of  the  pattern,  and  keep  the  left 
hand  out  of  the  way,  to  avoid  having  it 
cut !  With  a  chisel-ended  tool,  remove 
all  small  portions  of  background,  and 
finish  the  block  by  gouging  out  the  larger 
portions.  Unless  the  pattern  be  very 
fine,  only  one  engraving  tool  is  necessary 
— the  chisel-ended  one.  This  gouges  out 
a  piece  of  wood  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  for  most  patterns  does  very 
well  for  outlining,  as  well  as  for  back- 
ground work.     For  very  delicate  pat- 


> 


No 


terns  like  Nos.  9  and  12;  both  tools  are 
needed,  and  it  is  well  to  rest  the  Mock 
on  a  pad  while  you  work.  Wood  en- 
gravers use  a  leather-covered  pad.  but  a 
live-inch  or  six-inch  round  pincushion 
does  very  well.  The  block  may  then  be 
sloped  up  or  down  to  accommodate  the 
position  of  the  tool,  and  prevent  it  from 
pressing  on  the  fine  pieces  of  the  pattern 
and  denting  the  wood. 

It  is  wise,  however,  to  undertake  the 
simpler  patterns  first,  and  you  will  find 
that  by  the  engraving  tool  method  the 
work  is  surprisingly  quick  and  easy. 

A  one-color  pattern  is  best  to  use  un- 
til you  have  had  some  experience,  and, 
indeed,  is  delightful  at  all  times,  but 
later  you  may  like  to  try  two-color  or 
even  three-color  schemes.  You  will 
need  a  separate  block  for  each  color. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  print  a  pattern  in 
blue  and  green,  first  draw 
the  pattern  on  paper. 
Then  take  two  blocks  of 
just  the  same  size — large 
enough  for  the  whole  pat- 
tern. On  one,  trace  the 
blue  parts  in  their  right 
places;  on  the  other,  the 
green  parts.  By  basting 
guide  lines  in  the  material, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
lay  both  blocks  in  exactly 
the  same  place,  and  thus 
have  the  two  colors  come 
where  they  should. 

If  a  second  color  is  used 
only  in  a  polka  dot  or  some  such  figure, 
it  may  be  cut  on  the  end  of  a  small  stick 
— sometimes  even  a  match  will  do.  In 
this  way  it  is  very  easv  to  print  the  sec- 
ond color  in  just  the  right  place. 

P>ut  we  shall  learn  more  about  the 
printing  next  month. 

Since  sten- 
ciling has  be- 
come v  e  r  y 
popular,  many 
people  have 
asked  whether 

or    not    there       j>  ■}>  * 

is  any  differ- 
ence in  effect 
sten- 
and 
block 
The 

111         a  Wood  Mod  pattern  No.  2 


1      A  wood-block  pattern  adapted 
from  a  German    linen  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century 


between 
oiling 
wood  - 
printing, 
color 
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wood-block  print  is  usually  more  even, 
as  stenciling  offers  quite  a  little  oppor- 
tunity for  shading,  but  the  main  differ- 
ence is  in  the  patterns.  A  stencil  pat- 
tern must  be  made  up  of  holes  with  strips 
of  paper  or  other  material  between.  A 
wood-block  pattern  has  no  such  limita- 
tions. W  hen  you  consider  that  all  the 
exquisite  wood  engravings  you  have 
ever  seen  are  the  work  of  the  wood 
block,  you  will  realize  that  the  nature  of 
a  wood-block  print  is  limited  only  by  the 
skill  of  the  worker  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  tools. 

This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  one 
craft  is  superior  to  the  other,  for  either 


one.  if  well  done,  is  altogether  charming 
in  its  own  way. 

The  Handicraft  Department  furnishes 
a  wood-block  printing  set  for  $1.  post- 
paid.  This  set  consists  of  the  three  tools 
— the  line  engraving  tool,  the  coarser  en- 
graving tool,  and  the  gouge — and  the 
twelve  wood-block  patterns  illustrated  in 
this  article.  The  tools,  ordered  separ- 
ately, cost  30  cents  each,  The  sheet  of 
patterns  ordered  separately  costs  25, 
cents.  Any  one  individual  pattern  costs 
5  cents.  Directions  for  ordering  will 
be  found  under  "  Needlccraft." 

(Tit  l>r  ronrfttilfl  in  thf  M<mli  iiuinlirrj 


Needlecraft 


Embroidered  Handkerchiefs 

The  two  handkerchiefs  illustrated  on 
this  page  make  the  daintiest  of  needle- 
work, with  their  small,  tine  designs. 
With  either  of  them  a  single  initial  can 
be  used,  in  addition  to  the  embroidery 
design  in  the  corner.  The  single  initial 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  wreath  pat- 
tern of  No.  11 15+. 

These  designs  are  stamped  on  fine  linen 
handkerchiefs,  finished  except  for  the 
embroidering.  The  stamped  handker- 
chiefs No.  1115+  and  No.  1116+  cost 
35  cents  each,  postpaid.    Mercerized  cot- 


ton for  working  in  white  or  in  colors 
costs  6  cents  extra.  In  the  colored  mer- 
cerized cotton,  pale  lavender  and  pale  blue 
can  be  furnished,  as  well  as  black  for 
mourning  handkerchiefs.  Any  single 
initial  will  be  stamped  on  either  hand- 
kerchief, free  of  charge.  Each  hand- 
kerchief is  12  inches  square. 

In  ordering  the  articles  in  this  depart- 
ment address  Handicraft  Department. 
(iooD  Housekeeping  Magazine,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  making  all  money  orders 
and  checks  payable  to  the  Phelps  l*ub- 
lishing  Company. 


Embroidered  handkerchief  No.  HIS*-  Embroidered  handkerchief  No.  lilt-. 
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Embroidered  Summer  Dresses 

Already  women  are  beginning  to  think 
of  summer  dresses,  and  if  any  are  plan- 
ning eagerly  to  have  one  or  two  embroid- 
ered ones,  now  is  the  time  to  commence 
working  upon  them.  On  the  opposite 
page  two  embroidery  designs  for  summer 
dresses  are  shown.  Each  design  is  in 
three  pieces,  the  skirt  design,  the  design 
for  the  front  of  the  waist,  and  the  cuff" 
design,  which  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  collar.  Below  these  designs,  on  Page 
234,  are  two  illustrations  showing  how 
the  designs  are  used  on  the  waist  and 
skirt.  The  waist  portion  might  be  used 
also  on  a  waist  without  a  yoke,  and  the 
skirt  design  can  be  repeated  all  around 
a  dress  w  ith  a  straight  lower  edge.  Roth 
dresses  may  be  worked  in  a  combination 
of  solid  and  eyelet  embroidery,  or  No. 
1117+  could  be  effectively  embroidered 
in  solid,  eyelet,  and  Wallachian. 

Perforated  pattern  No.  1117"  — j—  costs 
40  cents,  postpaid.  Perforated  pattern 
of  either  waist  or  skirt  design  costs  20 
cents.  The  prices  are  the  same  for  No. 
11 18+. 

Stamped  on  ZVi  yards  of  36-inch-wide 
white  linen,  either  waist  pattern  alone 
costs  $2.50,  postpaid.  Stamped  on  white 
batiste  or  India  linon.  either  waist  pattern 
costs  $1.50,  postpaid.  Skirts  will  be 
stamped  to  order  on  white  linen,  poplin, 


No    1  I  1  "3  —  _     A  handbag  of  tan  linen  embroidered  in  pink.  blue, 
olive  green,  and  brown 


No.  1120  ■      A  black  tilk  rep  bag.  to  be  embroidered  in  two 
thadei  of  lavender  lilk 

soisette.  batiste,  or  India  linon.  Mer- 
cerized cotton  for  working  one  waist,  30 
cents  extra. 

For  directions  for  ordering,  sec  Page 
233. 


Handbags 

Two  different  styles  of  handbags  are 
illustrated  on  this  page.  The  linen  bag 
would  make  an  excellent  work  bag.  and 
the  black  silk  rep  bag  is  appropriate  for 
shopping.  Dag  No.  1120+  measures 
9}/>  inches  wide,  and  7x/i  ihches  deep 
from  the  top  of  the  clasp  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bag.  Bag  No.  1119+  measures 
9  by  12  inches. 

Stamped  tan  linen  for  bag  No.  1119+ 
costs  35  cents,  postpaid.  The  linen  is 
stamped  for  both  sides  of  the  bag. 
Brown  satin  is  suggested  for  the  lining, 
and  brown  satin  ribbon  for  the  draw- 
strings. C  olored  silks  for  working  this 
bag  cost  40  cents  extra.  Mercerized  cot- 
ton for  working,  if  preferred,  costs  30 
cents  extra. 

Hand  bag  No.  1120+  comes  all  fin- 
ished except  for  the  embroidery.  The 
material  of  the  bag  is  tine  quality  black 
silk  rep.  and  the  solid  brass  trimmings 
are  gold  plated,  therefore  they  will  not 
tarnish.  The  bag  should  be  embroidered 
in  two  shades  of  lavender.  Bag  No 
1120+  costs  $1.25  postpaid.  Silk  for 
working  costs  25  cents  extra. 

I  or  directions  for  ordering,  see  Page 
233. 
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Centerpiece  No.  1121+ 


A  Lingerie  ^rVaist 


A  very  pretty  design  for 
waist    is    shown    in  No. 
1122+.    It  might  be  em- 
broidered in  white  or  pale 
blue  mercerized  cotton. 

Suitable  materials  for 
the  waist  are  batiste,  India 
linon,  soisette,  or  handker- 
chief linen. 

Stamped  on  a  2v>-yard 
waist  pattern  of  white  ba- 
tiste, India  linon,  or 
soisette.  No.  1122+  costs 
$1.50,  postpaid.  Stamped 
on  a  waist  pattern  of 
handkerchief  linen.  No. 
1122+  costs  $2.50,  post- 
paid. Mercerized  cotton 
for  working  costs  20  cents 
extra.  A  perforated  pat- 
tern of  this  design  costs  25 
cents,  postpaid. 

For  directions  for  order- 
ing, see  Page  233. 


a  lingerie 


No.  1 121  — }—  comes  in  four  sizes.  The 
12-inch-diameter  size  costs  12  cents; 
the  18-inch  size,  30  cents;  the  24-inch 
size,  50  cents ;  the  30-inch  size,  65  cents. 

Rope  silk,  in  white  or  colors,  costs 
50  cents  a  dozen  skeins.  Mercerized 
cotton  floss  costs  30  cents  a  dozen 
skeins. 

This  centerpiece  might  be  worked  in 
mouse  tail  cord  or  coronation  braid,  if 
desired. 

In  case  these  are  preferred  for  work- 
ing the  centerpiece,  cither  coronation 
braid  or  mouse  tail  cord,  together  with 
the  mercerized  cotton  for  applying, 
costs  20  cents  extra  for  the  12-inch 
size;  40  cents  extra  for  the  18-inch 
size;  50  cents  extra  for  the  24-inch 
size;  and  60  cents  extra  for  the  30- 
inch  size.  \ 

In  its  largest  size,  centerpiece  No. 
1121+  makes  a  useful  lunch  cloth. 

For  directions  for  ordering,  see  Page 
233. 


A  New  Embroidery 

White  linen  centerpiece 
No.  1121+  is  embroidered 
in  a  novel  way.  Rope  silk 
is  crocheted  in  chain  stitc  h, 
and  the  chain  is  sewed  on 
to  the  pattern  with  silk, 
just  as  coronation  braid 
would  be  applied. 


Embroidered  .hirtw.i.t  No.  1122  t .     Designed  by  Marie  WulH 
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Suggested  Dishes  for  Sunday  Night  Ouppers 

By  Linda  Hall  Lamed 
Author  of  The  HotteM  of  Today,  etc 


SEVERAL  dishes  are  suggested  for 
the  Sunday  evening  supper,  and  a 
number  of  recipes  given  from  which 
to  make  a  selection.    A  salad  is  always 
suitable  for  the  second  course. 

Virginia  Chicken  with  Stuffed  Mush- 
rooms 

Cut  cold  boiled  chicken  into  small, 
thin  fillets,  and  cold  boiled  ham  into  thin 


slices  the  same  size.  Have  ready  six 
large  mushrooms,  peeled  and  stuffed  with 
small  ones,  the  stems  minced  fine  and 
mixed  with  soft  bread  crumbs,  a  little 
butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  minced 
truffle,  if  at  hand.  Cook  the  mushrooms, 
stuffed  side  up,  in  the  blazer  of  the  chaf- 
ing dish  in  two  tablespoon fuls  of  butter 
about  fifteen  minutes,  cover  with  a  piece 
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of  buttered  paper  and  keep  them  hot  over 
hot  water  while  the  chicken  and  sauce 
are  being  cooked.  Put  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter  in  the  pan  over  the  flame. 
When  soft  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  stir  until  smooth  and  well 
cooked.  Add  one  cupful  of  the  broth 
made  from  the  remainder  of  the  chicken 
and  seasonings  of  parsley,  onion,  and  bay- 
leaf.  When  boiling  add  half  a  cupful  of 
cream  mixed  with  two  egg  yolks  and  lay 
in  the  chicken  fillets.  In  the  meantime 
have  six  slices  of  toast  prepared.  Cover 
each  piece  with  the  slice  of  ham,  then 
with  the  hot  chicken,  surmount  with  the 
stuffed  mushroom,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  all.  A  little  minced  parsley  or  cher- 
vil should  be  sprinkled  over  the  mush- 
rooms at  the  last  moment.  Chervil  is 
more  delicate  in  flavor  than  parsley,  but 
often  i>  not  to  be  obtained. 


Tonfue  »crve d  in  puree  of  potatoes 

tsa 


Ox  Tongue  with  Tomato  Sauce,  on  a 
Puree  of  Potatoes 

Cut  a  boiled  tongue  into  slices,  then  into 
disks  with  a  biscuit  cutter.  Have  ready 
mashed  potatoes  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the  white 
of  one  egg  well  beaten,  and  piled  in  a 
long  mound  on  a  platter.  Make  a  tomato 
sauce  in  the  blazer,  lay  in  the  tongue,  and 
as  soon  as  hot  arrange  the  slices  of 
tongue  so  that  they  will  stand  in  a  row 
on  the  mound  of  ]>otato  and  pour  the 
sauce  around. 

The  Sauce 

Cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
until  melted,  add  one  tablespoon ful  of 
cornstarch  or  arrowroot,  and  when  bub- 
bling add  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
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tomato  pull).  WC>H  seasoned.  The  pulp 
should  be  cooked  the  day  before.  To 
half  a  can  of  tomatoes  add  two  cupfuls 
of  beef  stock,  one  onion  sliced  thin,  one 
teaspoon ful  of  dried  mushrooms  or 
mushroom  catsup,  one  teaspoon ful  of 
beef  extract,  one  tablespoonful  of  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  a  dash  each  of  cayenne 
and  nutmeg.  Cook  until  reduced  to  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  and  skim  before 
taking  from  fire. 

Meat  Maeedoine  in  Patty  Cases 

Cook  three  tablespoon  fuls  of  butter 
and  three  of  flour  until  slightly  colored, 
add  one  cupful  of  white  or  brown  stock 
and  when  boiling  add  one-fourth  cupful 
of  cream,  two  or  three  drops  of  lemon 
juice,  and  two  cupfuls  of  cold  cooked 
chicken  or  other  meat  mixed  with  ham, 


tongue,  or  sweetbreads.  Three  kinds 
of  meat  may  be  used.  When  hot  pour 
into  patty  cases. 

Apple  Souffle  with  J'anilla  Cream 

Cook  six  apples  peeled  and  sliced  with 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
one-fourth  cupful  of  water.  Add  the 
minced  outside  peel  of  two  lemons,  a 
speck  of  salt,  and  a  tiny  piece  of  bay  leaf. 
When  soft  add  half  an  ounce  of  softened, 
gelatin  and  press  through  a  sieve.  Add 
three  tablespoon  fuls  of  lemon  juice,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  color  it  pale 
green  with  paste  or  liquid  coloring. 
When  cold  add  half  a  cupful  of  whipped 
cream  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  Fill  a  mold  of  sweet  paste  well 
baked,  or  pile  it  in  a  mound  on  a  round 
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of  spmge  cake, 
and  serve,  sur- 
rounded with  va- 
nilla cream  sweet 
paste. 

/  anil  la   C  r  e  a  m 
Sweet  Paste 

Rub  into  two 
cupfuls  of  pastry 
Hour  half  a  cupful 
of  butter,  two 
tablespoon ful>  of 
granulated  sugar, 
one  egg  slightly 
beaten,  and 
enough  very  cold 
orange  flower 
water  or  ice  water 
to  make  a  paste. 
Two  tablespoon - 
fuls  of  rice  flour 
substituted  for 
the  same  amount 
of     the  pastry 

Hour  makes  a  more  delicate  paste. 
Roll  the  paste  rather  thin  and  line  a 
mold  that  has  been  buttered  with  soft 
but  not  melted  butter.  Line  the  paste 
with  buttered  paper,  fill  with  uncooked 
rice  and  bake.  When  ready  to  serve  whip 
one  cupful  of  cream  very  stiff  and  fold 
in  the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg  and 
three  tablespoon  fuls  of  vanilla  sugar. 
Make  the  sugar  by  adding  to  the  amount 
of  sugar  as  much  vanilla  extract  as  it  will 
take  up,  and  let  it  dry  before  u»ing. 

Whole  Cooked  Eijys  with  Savory  Sauce 

Put  the  whole  eggs  in  the  shell  in  the 
hot  water  pan  in  boiling  water,  turn 
down  the  flame  under  the  chafing  dish 
and  let  them  simmer  eight  minutes :  take 
them  out  and  as  soon  as  possible  remove 
shells.  They  should  be  firm  but  not  hard. 
Add  a  little  salt  to  the  hot  water  in  the 
pan,  turn  up  the  flame,  and  when  the 
water  is  boiling  lay  in  the  eggs  gently 
and  place  the  pan  on  a  table  mat.  Make 
the  sauce  in  the  blazer. 

Savory  Sauce 

Cook  two  tahk'S]>oonfuls  of  butter 
with  one  of  Hour,  add  half  a  cupful  of 
tomato  pulp  seasoned  and  cooked  with 
•diced  shallot  or  onion,  parsley,  one 
clove,  and  a  tiny  piece  of  mace,  When 
boiling,  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pap- 


Vcal  rolla  en  caMcrolc 

rika  or  two  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  one 
tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a  little  cold  water.  Add  a 
pinch  of  sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of 
cream.  Arrange  the  hot  eggs  on  oval 
pieces  of  toast  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
them.  The  toast  may  be  buttered  only, 
but  it  is  improved  by  being  spread  with 
ham  paste  or  pat6  de  foie  gras. 

Chestnuts  with  Coffee  Sauce.    (A  Sweet 
in  the  Chafing  Dish ) 

Have  one  quart  of  Italian  chestnuts 
boiled,  shelled,  and  blanched  the  day  be- 
fore and  cook  them  in  a  little  boiling, 
slightly  salted  water  until  they  are 
nearly  soft,  about  half  an  hour.  Just 
before  the  supper  is  ready  put  them  in 
the  hot  water  pan  with  a  very  little 
water  and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
Cook  them  slowly  until  they  are  quite 
tender,  but  keep  them  whole.  Keep 
them  hot  while  the  sauce  is  made  in  the 
blazer.  Put  in  the  blazer  one  cupful  of 
clear  hot  coffee,  two  tablespoonfuls  each 
of  sugar  and  caramel  and  when  boiling 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch 
softened  in  a  little  cold  water  or  milk. 
Cook  this  five  minutes,  then  pour  part  of 
the  sauce  on  to  two  beaten  egg  yolks,  re- 
turn this  to  the  blazer  and  cook  for  a 
moment  slowly  until  the  eggs  are  cooked 
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slightly.  Let  cool  for  a  moment,  then 
add  half  a  cupful  of  cream  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  chestnuts.  Serve  with 
sponge  cake. 

Veal  Rolls  in  Casserole 

Cut  thin,  long  strips  from  a  slice  of 
veal  from  the  leg  and  pound  them  well. 
Spread  them  with  minced  hacon  or  ham 
mixed  with  soft  bread  crumbs  that  have 
been  soaked  in  stock,  sprinkle  with  finely 
minced  parsley  and  green  pepper,  roll 
and  skewer  with  wooden  skewers  or  sil- 
ver ones,  and  saute  them  in  a  well-but- 
tered pan  until  well  browned.  Put  them 
on  a  plate,  pour  the  essence  from  the  pan 
over  them,  and  put  them  in  the  ice  box 
until  ready  to  use.  Butter  the  casserole 
or  the  blazer  of  the  chafing  dish  with 
cold  butter,  lay  in  the  rolls  with  the  juice 
or  gravy,  and  when  hot,  cover  them  with 
one  cupful  of  strong  stock.  Cover  and 
let  cook  half  an  hour.  Place  them  on  a 
hot  dish,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
dissolved  in  a  little  cold  stock.  If  you 
have  them,  add  half  a  cupful  of  sweet- 
breads, mushrooms,  or  oysters  cut  in 
dice.  When  this  is  well  cooked  pour  it 
over  the  rolls  and  serve. 

Oyster  Timbales  with  Entire  Wheat 
Bread  and  Butter  Rolls 
Butter  the  inside  of  six  small  timbale 
molds  or  custard  cups,  garnish  them  with 
truffle  slices,  capers,  gherkins,  olives, 
sliced  cooked  macaroni,  or  green  or  red 
pepper.  Any  two  of  these  will  do.  Mince 
one  pint  of  oysters  and  strain  the  liquor. 
Add  one  cupful  of  thick  cream  sauce, 
made  the  day  before,  to  the  oysters  with 
salt,  cayenne,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a 
little  of  the  oyster  liquor.  When  boiling, 
pour  on  to  two  well-beaten  egg  yolks, 
remove  mace,  and  fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  This  may  all  be  prepared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eggs,  the  day 
before.  Fill  the  cups  about  two-thirds 
full,  sprinkle  with  soft  bread  crumbs,  dot 
with  butter,  and  put  them  in  the  hot 
water  pan  with  boiling  water  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  cups.  Cover  and 
steam  fifteen  minutes.  Turn  out  and 
serve  with  a  spoonful  of  cream  poured 
over  each  one.  Pass  rolls  with  this 
course. 

Lamb  Chaud-Froid 

Cut  cold  cooked  lamb  into  cutlets,  or 
use  the  chops  which  have  been  broiled 
and  trimmed.    Thcv  should  be  half  an 


inch  thick.  Cover  each  one  on  top  and 
sides  with  a  brown  chaud-froid  sauce 
and  let  this  harden  in  the  refrigerator. 
Before  they  are  quite  set,  garnish  with 
strips  of  egg  white,  beets,  truffle,  or 
olives.  Dip  them  in  liquid  aspic  as  they 
are  put  on  to  make  them  stick.  Put  them 
on  ice  again  until  firm.  In  the  meantime, 
prepare  the  white  chaud-froid  sauce  and 
cool.  When  the  cutlets  are  quite  firm, 
cover  them  with  the  white  chaud-froid 
and  let  them  harden,  then  mask  them 
with  a  coating  of  liquid  aspic  jelly.  Let 
them  stand  several  hours  in  the  ice  box 
and  serve  them  around  a  bed  of  salad. 

Brown  Chattd-Froid 

To  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  aspic 
jelly  add  half  a  cupful  of  well-seasoned 
tomato  pulp.  Color  this  a  deep  red  with 
vegetable  coloring  paste,  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  softened  gelatin.  Strain 
and  cool. 

White  Chaud-Froid 

Make  a  thick,  white  sauce  with  butter, 
flour,  white  stock,  and  cream,  well  sea- 
soned, and  to  half  a  cupful  of  this  add 
one  cupful  of  aspic  jelly  and  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  or  tarragon  vinegar. 

Chicken  or  Meat  Mousse 

To  two  cupfuls  of  cold  cooked  and 
finely  minced  chicken  or  meat  add  one 
cupful  of  white  sauce  made  of  white 
stock  or  milk,  well  seasoned,  and  add 
while  hot,  but  not  boiling,  half  an  ounce 
of  softened  gelatin.  When  nearly  cold 
fold  in  two  or  three  egg  whites  beaten 
stiff,  and  one  cupful  of  whipped  cream. 
Season  well  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pap- 
rika, and  fill  a  mold  that  has  been  lined 
with  aspic  jelly  and  garnished  with  strips 
of  fresh  cucumber.  To  prepare  the  cu- 
cumber, cut  it  in  narrow  strips  length- 
wise, boil  in  salted  water  and  color  the 
water  quite  green  to  restore  the  original 
color  to  the  cucumber.  After  placing  the 
strips  of  cucumber,  which  should  be 
dipped  in  liquid  aspic,  let  it  harden  and 
add  another  layer  of  the  aspic  mixed 
with  a  little  cream,  then  when  this  is  set, 
turn  in  the  mousse  arid  set  on  ice  until 
required.  Serve  with  a  salad  of  Ko- 
maine.  escarolc.  or  lettuce  mixed  with  a 
French  dressing. 

Finish  this  supper  with  crackers  and 
cheese  and  coffee. 
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The  Penny  Lunch  Movement 


By  Emeline  E.  Torrey 


AX  ILL-FED,  badly  nourished  child  is 
XjL  a  menace  to  the  community.  Not 
only  is  a  child  in  this  condition 
likely  ti»  be  mentally  stupid  and  morally 
more  or  less  vicious,  but  he  is  also  an 
easy  victim  to  disease.  Any  of  these 
three  conditions  by  itself  alone  may 
make  the  child,  in  course  of  time,  a  de- 
pendent upon  the  state ;  the  three  com- 
bined are  almost  sure  to  lead  to  this 
deplorable  condition. 

What  can  we  do  for  these  poorly  fed 
children,  not  merely  for  humanity's 
sake,  but  for  our  own  protection,  con- 
sidered from  a  purely  selfish  point  of 
view?  Every  year  the  economist  as  well 
as  the  philanthropist  is  giving  more  at- 
tention to  the  saving  of  children  for 
future  citizenship.  The  dead  child  may 
or  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  disaster. 
But  the  half  dead  child  must  always  l>e 
regarded  as  an  economic  loss,  a  drag 
upon  the  best  and  highest  development 
of  any  community. 

What  to  do  for  the  under-fed  child 
has  confronted  distressed  teachers  for 
years.  They  are  the  delinquents  according 
to  all  physical,  mental,  and  moral  tests, 
because   their   half-fed   bodies  cannot 
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properly  nourish  their  developing  minds. 
Shame,  defeat,  humiliation,  coupled  with 
the  actual  aches  and  pains  due  to  mal- 
nutrition, soon  make  truants,  tramps, 
and  thieves  of  growing  boys,  and  place 
the  girls  in  houses  of  refuge  and  cor- 
rection. Where  the  half-fed  are  found 
in  numbers,  there  will  be  found  the 
plague  spots  of  disease,  which  later 
stalks  abroad  and  defies  the  men  of  sci- 
ence to  overcome  its  terror  until  the  cry 
of  the  hungry  and  starved  is  stilled. 

Many  of  those  who  have  most  closely 
studied  the  problems  of  poverty  say  we 
may  not  give  the  necessary  food  for  fear 
of  pauperizing  the  child.  W  hen  we  ac- 
custom him  to  receiving  benefits  without 
rendering  an  adequate  return,  we  unfit 
him  for  his  future  work,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  future  dependency.  This 
thought  of  having  the  child  help  him- 
self, yet  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
get  wholesome,  well-cooked  food  once  a 
day.  started  the  penny  lunches  in  Boston. 

The  idea  was  a  good  one.  but  could  it 
be  put  into  practice  without  any  addi- 
tional expense  to  an  already  heavily 
burdened  school  system?  The  school 
authorites  were  in  sympathy  with  the 

project,  but  were 
unwilling  to  lay 
out  any  money. 
The  penny 
lunches  must  be 
self-supporting. 

The  problem 
was  finally  solved 
in  this  way : 
Friends  furnished 
dishes  and  utcn- 
sils  to  supple- 
ment the  limited 
lunch  equipment 
which  the  city 
provides  at  all  the 
schools.  The 
woman  who  had 
suggested  the  ex- 
periment gave  a 
store  of  supplies. 
These,  however, 
were    paid  for 
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later  out  of  the 
luncheon  money. 

The  Winthrop 
School  in  Boston 
was  selected  for 
the  first  experi- 
ment in  Januarv, 
1910.  W  h  en 
school  closed  on 
the  17th  of  June 
the  project  was 
no  longer  an  ex- 
periment, hut  an 
assured  success. 
By  that  time  eight 
schools  were  fol- 
lowing its  lead  in 
offering  penny 
lunches  to  the 
children. 

The  Winthrop 
School  is  situated 
in  a  congested 
part   of  Boston, 

where  living  conditions  are  hard.  The 
school  had  a  kitchen,  pupils  with  some 
training  in  domestic  economy,  and  a 
teacher  who  willingly  gave  the  extra  time 
and  labor  for  the  movement.  She  not 
only  recognized  the  need  for  such 
lunches,  but  also  saw  an  opportunity  for 
her  pupils  to  get  valuable,  practical  ex- 
perience in  preparing  and  serving  food. 

The  first  task  was  to  make  out  a  list  of 
foods  as  varied  as  possible,  but  limited 
to  the  penny  cost.  Those  finally  decided 
upon  included  various  cereals,  certain 
milk  soups,  rice,  cornstarch,  and  tapioca 
puddings,  apple  sauce,  and  stewed 
prunes.  Occasionally  molasses  cookies, 
dear  to  childish  stomachs,  were  served, 
and  the  days  in  which  real  ice  cream, 
u  more  than  we  get  in  the  stores."  was 
provided  were  gala  occasions.  Three 
days  in  the  week  the  food  was  cooked 
by  the  children ;  on  two  days  milk  and 
jam  sandwiches  were  served.  The  chil- 
dren actually  did  the  larger  part  of  the 
work,  but  an  assistant  was  found  neces- 
sary to  help  the  teacher.  The  luncheon 
was  served  by  children  selected  from  an 
eighth  grade.  In  addition  to  the  foods 
offered  to  the  pupils  specially  selected 
for  the  feeding  experiments  there  were 
always  crackers,  which  any  child  could 
buy. 

An  important  step  was  to  teach  the 
children  that  the  food  was  not  a  gift. 
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but  an  honest  purchase,  in  which  they 
paid  a  just  price  for  value  received. 
Another  was  to  induce  them  to  substi- 
tute this  food  for  the  cheap  candy,  poor 
cake,  and  green  pickles  for  which  their 
pennies  had  gone  before.  This  was  slow 
work,  of  course,  but  there  was  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  receipts,  until  in 
March  about  forty-five  hundred  pennies 
were  paid  in.  This  buying  taught  the 
children  many  things.  No  pushing  nor 
getting  out  of  line  was  allowed,  and  the 
lesson  learned  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  soon  began  to  show  itself  in 
other  ways. 

The  question  of  utilization  of  time 
was  a  crucial  one.  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  only  being  allowed  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  food,  and  twenty  minutes 
more  for  the  serving.  In  the  Winthrop 
School  the  work  was  accomplished  by 
placing  the  food  in  dishes  on  trays  and 
carrying  these  to  the  different  class- 
rooms. Twenty  minutes  was  given  for 
eating  the  food,  collecting  the  dishes, 
and  returning  them  to  the  kitchen  room 
where  they  were  washed.  Even  the 
younger  girls,  with  but  little  training, 
learned  to  do  the  work  rapidly  and  well, 
while  the  more  experienced  ones  took 
care  of  themselves  and  needed  no  help. 
They  learned  thoroughly  the  value  of 
persistent,  well-directed  elTort,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  utilize  every  minute  from 
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the  beginning  until  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
They  learned  to  plan  so  that  every  link 
should  fall  into  its  proper  place  without 
wasted  energy.  They  learned  to  help 
others,  with  no  thought  of  gain  or  re- 
ward, and  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  give  this  service  willingly  and 
gladly. 

The  benefits  of  the  burden  were  at 
first  given  to  three  classes  of  pupils — the 
little  ones  (a  third  grade  primary),  a 
very  backward  sixth  grade,  and  an  eighth 
grade  from  which  most  of  our  extra 
assistants  were  drawn.  The  teachers  all 
reported  a  gain  in  the  school  work  done 
after  the  luncheon,  as  compared  with 
previous  months  when  no  luncheon  had 
been  served. 

The  mothers  seemed  to  be  glad  of  the 
help  for  the  children.  One  grandmother, 
a  hard-working  charwoman,  asked  to  be 
paid  for  her  day's  labor  partly  in  pen- 
nies, and  when  asked  the  reason,  replied 
that  she  wanted  them  for  her  grandchil- 
dren's lunches — "  they  thought  so  much 
of  them."  The  older  girls  themselves 
often  told  us  how  much  better  able  they 
felt  to  do  the  last  hour's  school  work. 
And  even  one  of  the  tiny  ones  said  to 
her  teacher,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
school,  when  lunches  were  not  forthcom- 
ing, "  My  stomach  doesn't  feel  right, 
teacher,  without  my  lunch." 

The  experiment  had  been  closely 
watched,  and  as  soon  as  it  proved  a  suc- 
cess the  masters  of  other  schools  desired 
to  follow  along  the  same  line.  They  at 
once  turned  to  Miss  Hyams,  a  woman 
whose  wise  philanthropy  and  great  heart 
the  world  at  large  has  heard  too  little 
about,  for  she  was  the  actual  mother  of 
the  penny  lunches  in  l'oston.  In  many 
schools  there  were  no  school  kitchens  or 
outfit  of  any  kind.  Miss  Hyams  per- 
sonally bought  the  .necessary  outfit  and 
worked  out  the  following  plan: 

A  paid  worker,  who  spent  her  morning 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lunch,  was  pro- 
vided for  each  Mchool.  The  children 
were  to  pay  two  cents  instead  of  one  for 
the  food,  the  extra  penny  paying  for  the 
necessary  help  employed,  six  dollars  a 
week  being  allowed  for  this  purpose. 
One  sympathetic  principal,  who  possessed 
onlv  a  small  gas  stove  in  the  basement 
of  her  building,  and  felt  that  a  penny 
limit  was  all  that  could  be  afforded  by 


her  pupils,  simplified  matters  by  using 
only  cocoa,  crackers,  and  jam  sand- 
wiches. The  girls  did  all  the  work  in- 
volved in  spreading  the  sandwiches  and 
making  the  cocoa,  being  supervised  by 
the  principal.  Another  school  served  hot 
malted  milk,  having  it  made  regularly 
every  day. 

It  would  seem  that  penny  lunches 
could  be  served  in  any  school  where 
cooking  is  a  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. Much  of  the  success,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
teacher  and  pupils,  upon  executive  abil- 
ity, either  in  special  teacher  or  principal, 
and  a  willingness  to  use  extra  time  and 
strength.  The  pupils  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  cheerful  obedience,  and  have 
the  desire  for  helpfulness.  The  work, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  not  only 
possible,  but  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  work  and  to  those  who  re- 
ceive. 

The  monetary  part  of  the  work  will 
not  be  found  difficult  to  handle.  Of 
course  prices  of  foodstuffs  vary,  but 
lioston  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  high 
cost  of  food,  and  if  we  can  manage  our 
lunches  for  a  penny,  other  cities  should 
not  find  it  too  difficult.  Wholesale  prices 
will  be  gladly  given  by  business  men. 
especially  when  they  realize  that  there  is 
no  profit  sought  in  the  undertaking. 

We  began  by  having  all  our  groceries, 
milk,  etc.,  charged,  paying  for  them  at 
the  end  of  each  month.  This,  however, 
involved  the  constant  handling,  count- 
ing over,  and  rolling  up  of  pennies,  to 
be  exchanged  each  day  for  larger  coins 
or  for  bills,  tty  far  the  better  plan  is 
to  have  each  day's  receipts  pay  for  the 
next  day's  luncheon.  This  gives  you  a 
chance  to  enlarge  or  diminish  your  bill- 
of-fare.  according  to  your  finances. 

There  is  one  jxnnt  that  T  would  like  to 
urge,  and  that  is.  give  all  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  possible  to  the  children, 
even  to  the  smaller  ones.  Let  them  feel 
that  they  must  cook  carefully,  or  food 
will  be  wasted,  and  someone  deprived 
of  luncheon.  Some  of  the  larger  girls 
should  watch  over  the  selling  of  the 
crackers.  They  will  enjoy  doing  this, 
and  will  see  that  the  crackers  are  fairly 
given  out.  and  they  will  not  fail  to  de- 
mand the  pennies  in  return. 
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Maternal  Instinct  Run  Riot 

By  a  Trained  Mottcr 

[This  frank  outpouring  was  inspired  by  "The  Hospitalized  Child,"  in  the  last  November 
Issue,  in  which  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  pleaded  for  fuller  play  for  the  maternal  instinct  in  these 
4»ys  of  hospital  methods.    The  Editor] 


MATERNAL  instinct  is  not  knowl- 
edge. It  is  love,  patience,  and  un- 
selfishness. No  woman  is  wise 
or  learned  simply  because  she  is  a 
mother,  but  because  she  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  child  at  every 
moment  of  the  day  and  night.  Maternal 
instinct  leads  the  woman  to  study  her 
child's  needs,  perhaps,  but  it  supplies  no 
knowledge  itself.  A  mother  knows  more 
about  her  child  in  health  and  sickness 
because  she  is  with  the  child  so  much. 

Maternal  instinct,  left  alone,  succeeds 
m  killing  a  large  proportion  of  the  ba- 
bies born  into  this  world  before  they  are 
one  year  old,  and  is  powerless  to  save 
one  out  of  every  five  of  those  who  reach 
the  age  of  one  year  and  who  have  not 
attained  to  five  years.  This  fearful 
death  rate  will  be  reduced  only  by 
trained  mothers,  hospitals,  specialists, 
and  trained  nurses.  We  survived  our 
babyhood  and  youth  because  we  were 
hard  to  kill,  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
any  child  survives  untrained,  unre- 
strained maternal  instinct. 

The  physician  and  nurse  ignore  the 
mother  and  keep  her  out  of  the  sick 
child's  room  only  when  she  relies  solely 
on  mother  instinct  in  nursing  them. 
How  many  mothers  are  unable  to  make 
a  child  take  a  dose  of  medicine!  How 
often  the  beneficial  results  of  treatment 
are  lost  because  of  the  struggle  the  child 
makes!  The  nurse  and  doctor  keep  the 
mother  out  of  the  room  when  her  pres- 
ence is  harmful.  If  the  child  turns  to 
its  mother  to  save  it  from  painful  treat- 
ment and  bad-tasting  medicine,  of 
course  the  mother  will  have  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  room. 

A  child  of  two  years  had  a  bad  case 
of  appendicitis.  His  mother's  instinct 
was  to  humor  him.  If  he  was  to  die  she 
felt  that  she  couldn't  bear  it  if  she  had 
denied  him  anything.  The  doctor  could 
accomplish  nothing  with  her  in  the  room. 

Finally,  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  operated  upon.  Later  in  the 
day  the  mother  was  allowed  to  see  him. 


When  she  got  up  to  go  the  child  kicked 
and  screamed  until  he  tore  the  stitche*. 
and  was  fearfully  sick  for  a  long  timt . 
You  may  be  sure  that  his  mother  did  not 
see  him  again  until  he  was  ready  to  go 
home. 

The  physician  has  met  so  many  moth- 
ers whose  perceptions  are  not  clear,  who 
do  not  understand  their  own  children, 
and  who  lack  training  in  the  care  of 
them,  that  they  have  to  ignore  them  ami 
rely  on  hospitals  and  trained  nurses  to 
carry  out  their  orders.  If  a  woman  ha* 
intelligence  to  observe  and  can  expres- 
her  knowledge  in  a  way  to  make  it  use- 
ful to  the  physician,  he  will  always  ap- 
peal to  her,  and  use  the  facts  gained 
from  her  in  his  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

I  had  the  care  of  five  nieces  ami 
nephews  during  a  siege  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  mother,  a  very  sensible  woman,  was 
so  overcome  with  the  dread  of  results 
that  she  was  somewhat  hysterical,  so  1 
had  to  take  charge.  Of  course  I  could 
be  more  calm  because  they  weren't  mine 
and  I  did  not  love  them  so.  None  of 
them  died,  and  the  doctor  said  that  1 
actually  saved  two  of  them  by  intelli- 
gently carrying  out  his  orders.  The 
mother  was  helpless  at  the  most  trying 
moments. 

When  I  had  children  of  my  own  three 
of  them  were  taken  sick  with  scarlet 
fever.  I  did  not  become  hysterical.  I 
was  calm  and  firm,  and  as  the  children 
were  used  to  obeying  me  they  allowed 
me  and  the  nurses  to  do  anything  and 
everything  for  them.  If  maternal  in- 
stinct is  knowledge  or  power,  why 
couldn't  I  save  my  own?  Two  of  my 
children  died.  The  poison  of  the  disease 
was  stronger  than  my  love  and  care,  was 
stronger  than  maternal  instinct. 

When  I  was  about  nineteen  I  lived 
with  another  sister.  She  had  her  first 
baby  while  I  was  there.  One  day  she 
said  to  me,  "  Our  mother  raised  six  chil- 
dren, and  her  way  is  good  enough  for 
me."   Our  dear  mother  raised  six,  to  be 
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sure,  but  she  lost  four  others  during  in- 
fancy. 

The  subject  under  discussion  that  day 
was  not  exactly  maternal  instinct,  but 
Nature's  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
an  inflamed  eye.  I  had  protested  against 
the  use  of  breast  milk,  and  suggested 
sterile  water  and  boric  acid.  Well, 
Nature's  treatment  resulted  in  blindness 
for  that  baby.  My  sister  was  a  college 
graduate,  a  good  musician,  and  a  club 
woman,  but  she  doted  on  maternal  in- 
stinct. I  had  begun  already  to  study  the 
care  and  feeding  of  infants.  Every  ar- 
gument that  I  offered  was  met  by  ma- 
ternal instinct  reasoning. 

"  Run,  the  baby  is  awake !''  And  she 
was  awake  the  most  of  the  time.  The 
mother  couldn't  bear  to  hear  her  babies 
cry,  and  as  a  result  they  cried  most  of 
the  time.  We  walked  all  night  and 
rocked  and  dosed  all  day.  The  babies 
had  the  three  months'  colic,  or  else  they 
were  teething,  were  the  excuses  given 
for  their  crying  all  the  time.  Nothing 
in  the  world  was  the  matter  with  any 
one  of  her  babies  but  maternal  instinct 
run  riot. 

I  protested  against  strips  of  flannel  a 
yard  long  and  six  inches  wide  being 
wrapped  and  wrapped  around  their  lit- 
tle "  tummicks."  I  wondered  why  she 
would  repeat  from  day  to  day  the  awful 
agony  of  bathing  the  babies  the  way  she 
did  it.  There  was  a  bathtub  convenient 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  its  use  would 
simplify  matters.  I  was  sure  that  food 
at  all  hours  wasn't  good  for  babies,  but 
was  told  that  when  I  had  children  of 
my  own  I  would  have  more  sense. 

I  have  children  of  my  own  now,  and 
I  have  a  great  deal  more  sense.  I  have 
had  eight.  My  nurse  for  the  first  one 
just  doted  on  maternal  instinct.  The 
baby  must  sleep  with  its  mother.  All 
little  animals  lie  close  to  the  mother  and 
feed  all  the  time.  It  made  no  difference 
to  her  that  I  didn't  dare  to  go  sound 
asleep  for  fear  of  smothering  the  baby. 
She  walked  with  him  and  dosed  him  and 
he  cried  all  the  time.  When  I  suggested 
a  little  training  would  be  good  for  him 
she  thought  I  did  not  love  him.  I  was 
to  follow  my  maternal  instinct  with  him. 
Well,  I  didn't  say  much,  as  I  was  at  her 
mercy  while  in  bed,  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone  I  put  my  little  book,  by  the 
"  babies'  pope,"  on  my  candlestand.  And 
I  kept  it  there  for  reference  with  all  the 


whoie  eight,  until  I  know  it  by  heart 
from  cover  to  cover. 

I  never  have  had  a  drop  of  colic  medi- 
cine in  my  nursery  since  my  first  nurse 
left.  She  had  eight  different  kinds  for 
one  little  man.  Not  one  of  the  other 
seven  children  has  had  one  colic  pain. 
I  never  rocked  one  of  them  to  sleep.  I 
have  never  walked  a  step  with  one  of 
them  to  stop  its  crying.  Not  one  of  them 
has  had  a  tight  band  on  after  it  was  a 
week  old.  Not  one  drop  of  mother's 
milk  has  gone  into  their  eyes.  They 
have  been  bathed  every  day  in  a  tub  of 
water,  tested  with  a  thermometer,  and 
none  of  them  ever  cry  during  the  bath. 
They  have  been  fed  with  unvarying  reg- 
ularity. I  liave  always  looked  at  the 
clock*  to  see  if  my  baby  was  hungry. 
There  is  no  running  when  the  baby 
wakes.  He  sleeps,  and  wakes  perfectly 
good-natured. 

I  love  my  children  beyond  words  to 
tell.  They  adore  me.  They  are  my  con- 
stant companions  and  followers.  I  have 
had  a  nursery  maid  only  when  I  have 
been  physically  unable  to  care  for  them. 
Mother  is  their  lover  and  friend  and 
confidant.  But  they  get  no  unnecessary- 
care  or  attention.  I  rock  them,  sing  to 
them,  tell  them  stories,  and  kiss  their 
bumps  when  I  know  that  it  will  give 
them  and  me  the  most  pleasure  and  do 
the  most  good. 

I  have  gone  out  and  left  all  of  the 
children  behind,  just  sev-*n  times  in 
seven  months  now.  I  ought  to  have 
more  time  to  myself,  I  know.  I  would 
be  a  better  mother  for  the  rest,  but  I 
have  had  no  one  to  leave  them  with  in 
the  daytime  who  had  sense  enough  to 
take  proper  care  of  them.  I  often  go  out 
in  the  evening  after  they  are  all  in  bed, 
and  they  all  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep 
soundly.  I  leave  word  that  nothing  is 
to  be  done  for  the  baby,  because  I  know 
she  will  need  nothing. 

I  don't  think  a  mother  can  be  over- 
trained. Her  training  is  not  that  of  an 
athlete — it  cannot  make  her  "  go  stale." 
She  ought  to  know  everything  that  she 
can  find  out  about  the  care  of  babies. 
Knowledge  cannot  pervert  her  maternal 
instinct.  It  will  prevent  foolish  and  ig- 
norant mistakes.  The  mother  who  al- 
lows her  baby  to  cry  for  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time  is  not  the  trained  mother, 
but  the  untrained  one. 

Not  one  word  ought  to  be  uttered 
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■gainst  trained  motherhood.  A  young  taught  to  look  forward  to  motherhood, 
woman  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be   and  begin  her  training  early. 


Gkild  Hysteria 

Mr.  Editor — I  had  left  my  year-old  that  there  would  be  no  end  until  mother 
baby  with  Grandmother  and  gone  for  a  or  child  collapsed  in  sheer  exhaustion, 
rest  to  a  seashore  city  where  boarding  and  I  fled  to  the  beach,  somewhat  read- 
houses  for  transient  visitors  elbowed  the  justing  my  former  ideal  of  inflexible  dis- 
homes  of  the  townspeople.   Close  to  my  cipline. 

"  parlor  bedroom  "  I  found  the  windows  Mv  own  baby  proved  a  nervous  and 
©f  a  neat  cottage  occupied  by  a  prosper-  sensitive  lad,  inclined  to  spasmodic  cry- 
ous  young  workingman  whose  wife  and  ing.  That  object  lesson  in  child  hysteria 
two-year-old  daughter  met  him  at  sup-  was  a  Very  lucky  thing  for  him.  I  am 
per  time  as  I  came  from  the  train.  SUre  if  I  had  left  him  after  a  punish- 
Next  morning  the  mother  washed  ment  to  gasp  and  rage  alone,  he  would 
clothes— mostly  the  baby's — until  the  have  been  a  physical  wreck.  While  he 
line  was  full,  while  Baby  played  vigor-  was  tiny,  I  could  usually  check  these 
ously,  with  the  usual  mishaps  so  trying  "diaphragm  spells"  by  quickly  corn- 
to  a  busy  mother.  At  half  past  two,  mencing  a  little  story — anything  would 
when  I  planned  for  a  nap,  it  was  evident  do  to  distract  his  mind  from  the  painful 
that  the  mother  was  trying  to  get  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  a  sliver  or  a 
baby  to  rest.  Possibly  she  did  something  spanking.  Later  I  contrived,  when  he 
naughty  just  as  she  was  being  put  down ;  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  teacher  or 
probably  she  simply  had  that  rooted  ob-  playmate,  to  have  him  take  a  little  run 
iection  to  daytime  sleep  which  cannot  be  outdoors  or  read  a  short  story,  instead 
beaten  or  coaxed  out  of  some  of  the  lit-  of  sobbing  out  details  to  me  at  once.  In 
tie  folks  who  need  it  most.  At  all  the  calmer  mood  his  own  reason  came  to 
events,  my  ears  bore  witness  to  a  smart  the  rescue  and  I  could  influence  him  in 
whipping  and  to  the  maternal  command  half  the  time. 

to  "  Lie  down  now  and  keep  quiet,  or  ^             Gf  the  seaside  baby  had 

you  11  get  some  more  l"  shown  me  that  little  children  cannot 

Somehow  I  have  a  ways  had  a  sneak-  aiways  be  «  good  »_that  is,  adjust  them- 

ing  feeling  that  children  who  are  pun-  selves  properiy  to  conditions— at  a  mere 

ished  have  a  right  to  cry;  it  must  hurt  command  or  even  a  biow.   For  them  the 

them  enough  to  warrant  a  httle  lamenta-  distress  of  thc  momcnt  fills  the  whole 

toon,  else  why  spank  at  all?   This  poor  universe<    We  older  folk  in  times  of 

baby    got    under    headway    and    she  ,1    _  •   •„  . 

couldn't  stop.  For  every  spasmodic  burst  ^eat  depression  or  physical  pa, n,  can 
of  crying  she  received  another  slap,  or  ^times  keep  «»<*  our  groans  by  men- 
was  firmly  pushed  back  into  a  flat  posi-  «P«*ing  verses  or  forcing  our 
tion.  where  her  struggles  for  breath  and  mm<ls  *?  retrace  some  pleasant  journey, 
freedom  were  even  more  desperate.  lhe  turned  mind,  the  well-stored  mcm- 
(Haven't  you  had  dreams  that  someone  orv  can,  for  a  time  at  least,  help  the 
impossibly  strong  was  pressing  down  tortured  body.  The  babies  can  t  do  this, 
rour  chest?)  I  am  certain  from  what  I  and  11  must  often  be  our  duty— even 
liave  since  seen  of  my  own  children  that  when  they  seem  most  exasperating— to 
•he  cculd  as  easily  have  stopped  breath-  soothe  or  distract  them,  introducing 
mg  as  to  stop  on  the  instant  her  wild  pleasant  thoughts  into  the  little  mind  so 
aobs  and  gasps,  mingled  of  anger  and  helpless  in  its  lack  of  self-control,  so 
fright  and  wholly  hysterical.   It  seemed  empty  of  resources.  Avery. 


Tne  Training  Tafcle 

III — Food  Requirements  for  Muscular  Work 
By  Prof  Jokn  R.  Murlin,  Cornell  University  Medical  College 


DID  you  ever  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Washington  monument?  If  so, 
perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
offer  your  experience  as  an  instance  of 
hard  muscular  work.  If  at  the  time  your 
weight  was  154  pounds,  you  did  about 
11,620  kilogrammeters  of  work.  [This 
is  about  equivalent  to  carrying  798 
buckets  weighing  32  pounds  each  32 
feet;  or  carrying  more  than  a  million 
pennies  32  feet  The  Editor.]  Recall- 
ing your  feelings  when  you  reached  the 
top,  the  chances  are  you  are  prepared 
to  believe  the  figures.  But  suppose  you 
were  setting  out  to  prepare  your  body 
for  the  same  test  again,  how  much  extra 
food  would  you  eat?  Most  people  would 
say  at  least  several  pounds  of  meat.  It 
will  surprise  you,  and  possibly  disappoint 
you  as  well,  to  know  that  "  The  Train- 
ing Table  "  would  allow  you  only  about 
one-quarter  pound  of  extra  food,  if  you 
insisted  upon  having  it  in  the  form  of 
clear  beefsteak,  and  would  advise  you 
not  to  eat  any  extra  meat  at  all,  but  to 
take  three  lumps  of  sugar,  or  a  small 
dish  of  cornstarch  pudding,  or  a  small 
baked  potato  instead. 

Three  lumps  of  sugar  to  take  a  man 
up  to  the  top  of  Washington  monument! 
What  a  perfect  mechanism  the  human 
body  must  be  to  get  so  much  energy 
out  of  so  little  food!  But  this  is  not  the 
real  secret  of  the  matter.  If  it  were,  if 
you  could  convert  every  particle  of  po- 
tential energy  contained  in  sugar  into 
mechanical  work,  it  would  require  only 
one  lump  instead  of  three  to  do  the 
work.  The  secret  lies  in  the  amazing 
amount  of  energy  locked  up  in  a  little 
bit  of  food.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  complain  of  the  inability  of  the  body 
to  convert  all  this  energy  into  work,  for 
the  body  is  nearly  twice  as  effective  in 
this  way  as  the  best  steam  engine  which 
has  ever  been  constructed.  It  requires 
a  very  good  engine  indeed  to  convert  20 
l>cr  cent  of  the  fuel  energy  into  mechani- 
cal work;  the  other  80  per  cent  escapes 
into  the  air  as  heat,  and  is  irrevocably 
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lost.  The  human  body  can  convert  alxnit 
33%  per  cent  of  the  fuel  energy  of  food 
into  work,  and  loses  the  other  66"  3  per 
cent  as  heat.  In  the  Case  of  the  body, 
however,  this  heat  is  not  entirely  use- 
less. If  you  were  to  make  the  climb  in 
very  cold  weather,  you  would  be  at  least 
comfortably  warm  when  you  reached  the 
top.  This  heat  which  made  your  body 
warm  would  come  from  the  other  two 
lumps  of  sugar,  or  from  the  66-:t  per 
cent.  If  it  were  a  warm  day  the  extra 
heat  would  be  an  inconvenience  ratlier 
than  a  comfort,  and  you  would  do  all 
you  could  to  facilitate  its  escape. 

To  state  the  matter  generally,  we  may 
say  that  in  order  to  do  any  given  amount 
of  muscular  work,  we  are  obliged  to 
burn  three  times  as  much  food  as  really 
contains  the  necessary  energy.  One- 
third  of  the  energy  set  free  goes  over 
into  work  energy  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  takes  the  form  of  heat,  which  in 
cold  weather  may  be  used  to  keep  the 
body  warm,  but  in  warm  weather  must 
be  removed,  to  prevent  the  body  from 
warming  up  to  a  fever. 

Wny  We  Eat  So  Much 

Seeing  that  it  requires  so  little  food 
to  furnish  the  energy  for  muscular  work, 
why  is  it  that  we  eat  so  much?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  food  must  be  burned  merely  to 
keep  the  body  warmed  to  98  degrees  Fah- 
renheit all  the  time.  Let  us  see  how  this 
is  accomplished  and  then  we  shall  return 
to  the  question  of  work. 

Up  in  the  base  of  the  brain  is  a  heat 
regulator.  When  you  go  out  on  a  cold 
day,  and  find  that  you  are  not  dressed 
warmly  enough,  the  cold  stimulates  your 
skin.  The  nerves  running  from  the  skin 
convey  this  stimulus  to  the  regulator, 
and  the  regulator  gives  out  impulses 
which  cause  you  to  shiver.  Shivering  is 
muscular  work  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  heat.  In  order  to  stop  shiv- 
ering all  that  anybody  needs  to  do  is  to 
substitute    another    kind    of  muscular 
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work  like  walking  rapidly  or  running. 
This  is  a  sure  cure.  Of  course  you  can 
prevent  shivering  also  by  putting  on  a 
heavy  coat — a  fur  coat  if  you  have  one. 
This  keeps  the  heat  in  for  you  just  as  it 
did  for  the  animal  which  once  wore  it. 

There  are  two  ways,  then,  of  offsetting 
the  effect  of  cold;  one  is  to  increase  the 
heat  production  by  doing  muscular  work, 
the  other  is  to  decrease  the  heat  loss  by 
wearing  non-conducting  material.  Which 
shall  we  do?  That  depends.  Those  who 
cannot  afford  good  non-conducting  mate- 
rial for  clothing — woolens  or  fur — and 
have  no  artificial  heat,  must  produce  the 
heat  by  muscular  work  in  their  own 
bodies.  If  the  weather  is  not  extreme, 
they  are  the  better  off,  physically  speak- 
ing, for  so  doing.  Naturally  the  supply 
of  food  for  this  purpose  must  be  plenti- 
ful. 

People  who  can  afford  it,  as  a  rule, 
adopt  the  other  method — that  of  sur- 
rounding their  bodies  with  non-conduct- 
ing materials  or  warm  air.  They  should 
remember  that  when  they  do  this  extra 
food  is  not  then  needed.  Precisely  be- 
cause they  do  not  remember  this,  the 
well-to-do  are  inclined  to  overeat  and 
are  obliged,  as  a  consequence,  to  store 
within  their  bodies  as  fat  the  materials 
which  they  do  not  burn  up.  While  a 
certain  amount  of  body  fat  is  a  good  sign 
of  physical  well  being,  physical  fitness  for 
efficient  work  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  fat.  It  would  be 
better  for  them  if  well-to-do  people  gen- 
erally cultivated  some  capacity  for  in- 
creasing their  heat  production.  The 
ability  to  oxidize  material  readily  is  a 
safeguard  against  accumulation  of  many 
toxic  substances. 

Another  means  of  doing  this  besides 
that  of  muscular  work  is  cold  bathing. 
A  cold  bath  with  the  water  at  about  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit  has  been  known  to 
double  the  heat  production,  and  a  bath 
at  40  degrees,  endured  for  ten  minutes, 
has  been  observed  to  treble  it.  Of  course 
this  great  effect  does  not  continue  long, 
but  it  increases  the  tone  of  the  system 
for  several  hours,  and  anything  which 
produces  this  tonic  effect  promotes  oxi- 
dation and  consequently  heat  production. 
Some  people  make  the  mistake  of  having 
the  bath  too  cold,  or  have  the  room  too 
cold  and  so  do  not  get  a  tonic,  but  rather 
a  depressing  effect,  and  soon  become  dis- 
couraged.   By  beginning  with  the  water 


at  about  65  degrees  and  making  it  gradu- 
ally cooler,  always  rubbing  the  skin  to  a 
healthy  glow  and  dressing  at  once  before 
any  chill  is  felt,  almost  any  healthy  per- 
son can  acquire  the  habit.  When  the 
skin  is  finally  trained  to  react  naturally 
to  cold  baths  there  is  much  less  danger 
from  drafts. 

How  Heat  Is  Removed 

Most  of  the  heat  is  removed  from  the 
body  by  one  of  three  methods:  radiation, 
conduction,  and  evaporation  of  water. 
The  difference  between  the  first  two  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  camp  fire.  If  you  sit 
in  the  smoke  you  get  heat  from  the  fire 
by  radiation  and  conduction  both ;  if  you 
sit  opposite  the  smoke  the  fire  still  radi- 
ates heat  to  you,  but  the  air  conduct* 
heat  away  from  you.  The  human  body 
is  like  the  fire,  in  that  it  radiates  heat  to 
the  surrounding  objects  and  at  the  same 
time  warms  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 
As  this  air  is  warmed  it  rises,  or  is  car- 
ried away  by  the  wind,  more  air  comes 
in  to  take  its  place,  and  so  on.  So  long 
as  the  surrounding  air  is  considerably 
cooler  than  the  body  we  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  the  bodily  heat. 

But  when  it  gets  within  about  13  or  14 
degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
itself,  the  body  is  obliged  to  use  another 
method;  namely,  that  of  sweating. 

Work,  Indoor*  and  Out,  and  Food 

To  return  now  to  the  subject  of  work, 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  requirements  of 
the  body  for  muscular  labor  in  winter 
will  depend  on  whether  a  person  works 
outdoors  or  in  the  house.  Lumbermen 
who  work  in  the  north  woods  in  the  win- 
ter probably  require  more  food  than  any 
other  class  of  laborers.  At  the  opposite 
extreme,  so  far  as  external  conditions 
are  concerned,  stand  the  men  who  work 
in  factories,  beside  furnaces,  etc.  Their 
muscular  work  may  be  just  as  heavy  a- 
that  of  the  lumberman,  but  their  bodies 
are  kept  warm  by  artificial  heat;  hence 
the  heat  need  not  be  developed  within. 
The  problem  for  them,  as  for  ordinary 
outdoor  laborers  in  hot  weather,  is  rather 
that  of  removing  the  extra  heat. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  naturally, 
are  people  who  are  subjected  to  condi- 
tions of  all  degrees  of  severity.  It  i< 
impossible  to  prescribe  a  day's  dietary 
which  will  fit  all  of  them.  We  select  a 
teamster  and  a  foundryman  of  average 
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weight.  The  former* we  suppose  not  only 
does  the  heavy  muscular  work  of  lift- 
ing cases  and  such-  things,  but  is  exposed 
to  cold  winds  and  rains.  The  latter  does 
heavy  work,  but  is  kept  warm  at  his  task. 

Another  important  point  is  the  kind  of 
food  best  adapted  to  the  winter  season. 
A  person  who  follows  his  natural  crav- 
ing will  find  himself  eating  more  meat, 
and  especially  more  fat  meat,  in  winter 
than  in  summer;  This  is  not  merely  be- 
cause fat  contains  more  energy  for  the 
same  weight  than  starchy  foods,  but  be- 
cause foods  rich  in  protein  and  fat  stimu- 
late the  processes  of  combustion  by  which 
heat  is  produced.  For  example,  a  day's 
diet  consisting  of  nothing  but  lean  meat 
would  increase  the  heat  production  by 
about  30  per  cent.  The  same  diet,  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  starchy  foods, 
would  increase  it  by  only  about  5  per 
cent.    This  is  the  reason  that  laborers 


in  the  open  crave  meats  more  than  do 
those  who  work  indoors. 

Training  Table  Rules 

1.  Factory  workers  need  to  exercise 
special  care  in  passing  from  warm  shops 
to  a  cold  atmosphere.  Never  go  out 
while  flushed  or  sweating.  If  you  gener- 
ally catch  cold  "  in  the  head,"  the  first 
few  breaths  in  the  cold  air  should  be 
taken  slowly  through  the  mouth. 

2.  To  prepare  for  muscular  work  eat 
an  extra  quantity  of  starchy  foods.  To 
prepare  for  exposure  to  cold  eat  an  extra 
quantity  of  meat  and  fat.  A  high  wind 
at  a  moderate  temperature  has  the  same 
effect  as  a  low  temperature. 

3.  Muscular  strength  is  gained  by 
spending  what  you  have. 

4.  Keep  watch  over  your  appetite; 
never  follow  it  blindly. 


Sample  Diets  for  a  Teamster 

Full  Daily  Supply  of  Energy  for  a  Teamster  of 
Average  Weight 


and  a  Foundry  "W^ork. 


Full  Daily  Supply  of  Energy  for  a  Foundry  Worker 
of  Average  Weight 


NO  OF 

;.\i.ohies 

no  or 

FROM 

PORTION'S 

PROTEIN 

3  wheat  cakes  with 

3 

45. 

Maple  sirup 

1 

0 

2  small  chops  (pork  or  lamb) 

2 

36. 

French  fried  potatoes 

■  i 

22. 

2  slices  of  bread  with 

2 

2«! 

Butter 

1 

0. 

1  cup  of  coffee 

0 

0. 

Cream  and  sugar 

W 

2.5 

1.150  calorics 

1331 

Luncheon 

Plate  of  baked  beans  with 

3 

63. 

Small  piece  of  fat  pork 

■i 

28. 

4  slices  of  bread  and  butter 

t> 

56. 

Rice  pudding 

2 

16. 

Cup  of  tea  with  sugar 

0. 

I-argc  serving  of  oatmeal 
Cream  and  sugar 
Two  slices  dry  toast 
Mutter 

Large  serving  of  ham 
2  eggs 

1  cup  of  coffee 
Cream  and  sujtar 


no  or 

PORTIONS 

I 
1 

1 

2 
2 
0 


NO  OF 
C  A  I. OK  IKS 
KROM 
PROTEIN 
IS. 
2.5 

26. 
0.6 

66. 
64. 

0. 

2.5 


950  calories  179.5 


1.350  calorics  1«3. 


3   sandwiches   with  6 

Cold   boiled   ham    (cut  very 

thin)  1 

2  crullers  4 

1  pint  of  whole  milk  3 


56. 

28. 
24. 
57. 


Large  plate  of  cream  of  cel- 
ery soup 

Large  serving  rump  roast  of 
beef 

Large  serving  macaroni  and 
cheese 

2     large    tablespoon  fuls  of 
creamed  mashed  potatoes 
Side  dish  of  stewed  tomatoes 
Bread  (2)  and  butter  (1) 
2  small  baked  apples  with 
Cream  and  sugar 


1 


Ordinary  slice  of  sponge  cake  2 


I.T50  calories 


Total 


4,250  calories 


16. 
180. 
53. 

20. 

i . 
28. 

4. 

*). 
14. 

:!2<>T 

618.5 


Clear  tomato  soup  0 
Large  serving  of  sirloin  beef- 
steak 2 
Large  serving  of  rice  2 

2  large  .sweet  potatoes  4 
Side  dish  of  stewed  onions  I 

3  slices  bread  and  butter  4 
1  dish  tapioca  pudding  2 
Cup  of  tea  with  sugar  \'i 


1.400  calories  165. 


0. 

60. 
20. 
24. 
12. 
42. 

1. 

0. 


1,550  calories  159. 


Total 


3,900  calories  503.5 
or  13%  of  total 


or  14.5%  of  total 

(To  be  continrtedj 
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A FREQUENT  error  is  the  assump- 
tion that  in  all  expenditures  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered  is  that 
of  economy.  It  is  this  assumption, 
coupled  with  the  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  that  leads  to  the  bargain 
counter,  to  inventory  sales,  to  the  trading 
stamp,  to  the  countless  devices  employed 
by  the  retail  seller  to  persuade  his  cus- 
tomers that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  to  buy  early,  often,  and  late,  since 
in  so  doing  they  will  all  save  money.  But 
this  well  nigh  universal  desire  to  purchase 
cheap  articles  that  grows  out  of  the  often 
erroneous  belief  that  cheapness  means 
economy  must  give  way  before  the  de- 
mand for  articles  well-made,  of  good 
quality,  and  in  good  taste ;  it  is  the  pur- 
chaser who  in  the  interests  of  true  econ- 
omy must  demand  the  best  workmanship 
and  the  best  quality,  who  must  demand 
full  weights  and  measures,  who  must  in- 
sist on  pure  food,  prepared  under  sani- 
tary conditions,  who  must  concern  him- 
self with  tenement  house  questions,  with 
tariff  laws,  even  with  questions  of  inter- 
national war  and  peace.  The  subject  of 
household  economies,  if  followed  out  in 
all  its  ramifications,  takes  us  into  every 
walk  of  life.  The  subject,  far  from  being 
the  simple  one  we  think  it  when  we  sit 
down  to  balance  our  accounts  after  a 
morning^  shopping,  becomes  one  of  in- 
finite complexity,  in  the  presence  of 
which  even  the  most  self-confident  nov- 
ice must  hesitate  to  speak. 

Under  the  old  laissez-faire  methods  of 
doing  business  we  acted  on  the  assump- 
tion that  every  man  had  the  right  to 
spend  as  he  pleased  whatever  he  could 
call  his  own.  But  there  are  indications 
of  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  in 
high  places — publicity  is  demanded  in 
civic  expenditures,  in  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  national  political  parties,  in  the 
conduct  of  insurance  companies,  and  of 
other  forms  of  business,  public  or  semi- 
public  in  character.  The  control  of  pri- 
vate expenditures  will  presumably  never 
t«e  regulated  by  legislation,  but  the  sense 


of  personal  responsibility  for  personal 
expenditures  must  be  one  result  of  the 
present  demand  that  all  public  affairs 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  open. 

The  household  is  today  aided  by  nu- 
merous agencies  that  at  the  bidding  of  an 
awakened  public  conscience  have  been 
set  in  motion  to  promote  improved  meth- 
ods of  living.  The  toils  that  are  being 
woven  around  dishonesty  and  oppres- 
sion: tenement  house  legislation,  pure 
food  acts,  patent  medicine  investigation, 
are  all  illustrations  of  concerted  action 
to  prevent  fraud,  imposition  and  oppres- 
sion. Voluntary  organizations  like  the 
Consumers'  League  have  enlightened  us 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
articles  are  made  and  sold.  On  every 
hand  we  are  given  information  that  helps 
us  in  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
ethical  questions  involved  in  purchasing. 
Yet  the  application  of  ethical  principles 
is  but  a  partial  answer  to  our  perplexities. 
It  may  be  rash  extravagance  for  us  to 
purchase  articles  made  under  sanitary 
conditions  when  we  do  not  need  the  arti- 
cles or  when  they  cost  more  than  we  per- 
sonally ought  to  pay.  Pure  foods  are 
not  necessarily  nutritious.  Patent  medi- 
cines with  labels  showing  all  the  ingre- 
dients are  of  little  service  in  a  healthy 
household  that  depends  on  a  regular 
physician  for  medical  attendance  if 
needed.  All  the  results  thus  far  attained 
are  in  a  sense  negative — they  show  us 
what  to  avoid,  but  not  what  to  choose. 

TLe  Household  a  Business  Enterprise 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
rapid  progress  is  the  failure  to  consider 
the  operations  of  a  household  amenable 
to  the  laws  that  govern  the  outside  busi- 
ness world.  The  successful  business 
house  today  employs  an  expert  at  a  fabu- 
lous price  to  come  in  and  look  over  its 
business  methods,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering whether  or  not  it  has  been  em- 
ploying a  $50  a  week  clerk  to  do  work 
that  could  be  done  by  a  $1 5  a  week  clerk, 
and  whether  it  has  been  intrusting  large 
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responsibilities  to  a  clerk  worth  $20  a 
week.  The  business  expert  finds  out  the 
actual  cost  of  manufacturing,  advertis- 
ing, selling,  and  shipping  articles,  and  dis- 
covers every  leakage  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  establishment. 

But  no  business  expert  has  as  yet  in- 
vestigated the  household  as  a  business 
enterprise.  We  do  not  know  whether 
particular  households  or  the  abstract 
household  is  conducted  by  methods 
adapted  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency 
for  a  given  outlay  of  money  and  effort. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to 
establish  a  priori  proportions  for  rent, 
food,  service,  fuel,  and  other  household 
and  personal  expenditures.  But  these 
attempts  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  these  expenditures  bear  a  fixed 
relationship  to  each  other,  while  in  real- 
ity they  may  vary  as  regards  individuals, 
localities*  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  score 
of  other  factors  entering  into  the  prob- 
lem. We  may  decide  to  pay  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  our  income  for  rent,  but  our 
landlord  may  be  infirm  and  entirely  de- 
pendent for  support  on  the  rental  of  two 
houses — it  may  be  wise  for  us  to  rent  the 
more  expensive  house.  We  may  decide 
on  a  fixed  proportion  to  pay  for  dress, 
but  it  may  help  a  busy  mother  to  turn 
over  to  her  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
family  wardrobe  ready  to  wear,  and  pur- 
chase a  fresh  supply  for  ourselves.  We 
may  decide  on  a  fixed  proportion  for 
food,  but  a  large  family  of  vigorous  chil- 
dren may  demand  that  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  our  income  should  be  set  aside 
for  food. 

Still  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
improvement  is  the  crudity  of  our  think- 
ing in  regard  to  the  work  of  women — a 
crudity  inevitable  owing  to  our  almost 
total  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of 
women's  work.  We  assume  that  the 
time  of  a  woman  is  without  money  value ; 
that,  if  it  has  a  money  value,  it  is  less 
valuable  than  the  time  of  a  man  ;  that  the 
time  of  a  woman  should  not  be  paid  for 
if  she  lias  independent  means;  that  a 
married  woman  should  not  earn  money ; 
that  a  husband  should  support  his  wife. 

Assuming  these  hypotheses,  the  rea- 
soning based  on  them  is  of  necessity  de- 
fective, and  conditions  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure or  an  absolute  lack  of  economy 
are  bound  to  follow.  A  housekeeper 
with  executive  ability  sufficient  to  man- 
age a  modern  city  apartment  house  or  a 


metropolitan  hotel  keeps  house  in  a  flat 
of  five  rooms  and  a  bath  and  does  her 
own  work  because  her  husband  is  unwill- 
ing to  have  it  said  that  he  cannot  support 
his  wife.  A  woman  of  great  ability  as 
a  scientific  investigator  marries  and 
painfully  tries  to  adapt  herself  to  the  do- 
mestic duties  she  has  always  been  taught 
it  is  her  duty  to  perform. 

The  merest  tyro  in  business  today  is 
equipped  with  stenographer,  typewriter, 
and  desk  telephone,  but  often  even  the 
highly  paid  woman  employee  is  expected 
to  address  the  envelopes  of  circulars  she 
sends  out,  to  conduct  all  of  her  corres- 
pondence by  hand,  and  to  take  her  exer- 
cise doing  errands.  A  woman  works 
eight  hours  a  day  in  a  store  or  factory 
and  then  goes  home  to  get  the  evening 
meal,  wash  the  dishes,  and  do  the  fam- 
ily washing,  ironing,  or  mending.  Scores 
of  illustrations  migty  be  given  showing 
the  different  standards  that  are  applied 
to  the  earnings  and  the  expenditures  of 
men  and  women — differences  that  give 
rise  to  endless  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions. 

Ignorance  tke  Root  of  tne  Difficulty 

At  the  very  root  of  most  of  these  dif- 
ficulties lies  ignorance — dense,  sheer, 
crass  ignorance.  We  all  recall  the  havoc 
wrought  by  ignorance  and  excessive  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  maid  who  threw  into 
the  scrap  basket  of  the  scientist  the  care- 
fully guarded  pair  of  gypsy  moths,  and 
we  can  state  with  approximate  precision 
the  expenditure  thus  far  involved  in  the 
vain  effort  to  overtake  the  mischief  done. 
But  who  can  compute  the  waste,  the 
havoc,  wrought  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  alike  through  ignorant  expendi- 
ture of  time,  money,  and  energy? 

It  must  follow  from  this  discussion  of 
the  subject  that  if  ignorance  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulty,  that  ignorance 
must  be  removed  before  we  can  hope  for 
progress.  First  and  foremost  among  the 
means  of  lessening  this  ignorance  must 
be  inauguration  of  investigations  con- 
cerning the  whole  question  of  earning, 
saving,  and  spending,  especially  where 
the  work  of  women  is  involved.  Encour- 
aging beginnings  have  already  been 
made,  as  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott,  whose  re- 
cent Women  in  Industry  gives  us,  for  the 
first  time,  authoritative  conclusions  based 
on  authoritative  data  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  women  in  certain  industri  es. 
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But  vast  unexplored  regions  stretch  out  It  may  be  said  that  this  discussion  of 
before  other  pioneer  investigators.  Yet  the  subject  is  purely  negative,  that  it 
much  can  be  done  by  the  individual  who  raises  questions  rather  than  answers 
is  not  equipped  for  large  investigations  them,  that  it  suggests  new  difficulties 
through  the  study  of  her  own  personal  rather  than  clears  away  old  ones,  that  it 
conditions.  It  is,  it  is  true,  a  difficult  points  out  the  less  obvious  complications 
matter  for  women  as  a  class  to  do  this;  rather  than  furnishes  a  clUc  for  straight- 
they  have  heretofore  been  recipients  ening  out  those  already  perceived.  It  is 
rather  than  participants  wherever  inves-  indeed  true  that  all  these  questions  have 
tigations  have  been  carried  on.  been  raised,  not  with  a  view  of  answer- 
Perhaps  the  previous  and  the  coming  ing  them,  but  of  pointing  out  that  the 
attitude  of  women  toward  their  problems  problems  concerning  the  expenditure  of 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  young  man  money  within  the  household  or  those  af- 
of  ability  who  entered  college,  but  made  fecting  the  work  of  women  are  not  so 
so  little  progress  in  his  work  that  he  simple  as  they  sometimes  appear  when 
withdrew  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  viewed  from  the  study,  the  desk,  the 
He  went  to  a  distant  city,  where  some  office,  or  the  street,  and  that  they  cannot 
months  later  a  family  friend  found  him  be  answered  by  anyone  equipped  only 
in  overalls  putting  in  barrel  heads.  The  with  sentiment  and  a  desire  to  place 
family  friend  mildly  reproached  him  for  women  on  a  pedestal  or  even  on  a 
giving  up  his  college  course  and  added,  throne. 

"  Don't  you  think  you've  had  enough  of       Nor  would  it  be  wise,  even  were  it 

this  and  that  you  ought  to  go  back  to  possible,  to  furnish  every  person,  or  in- 

college?"    "Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cheerfully  deed    anyone,    with    a  ready-to-wear 

replied  the  young  man.  "  there  was  never  answer  to  every  household  question, 

anything  to  do  in  college,  but  here  my  What  ever}'  person  needs  for  guidance 

mind  is  occupied  all  the  time."  in  all  expenditures  is  not  a  set  of  rigid 

In  the  past  women  have  often  been  rules,  but  a  series  of  flexible  principles 

busy  year  in  and  year  out,  with  minds  that  can  be  applied  to  each  emergency 

blank  in  respect  to  the  conditions  sur-  that  arises.  The  fixed  rules  that  could  be 

rounding  this  busy-ness,  but  today  they  used  at  all  times,  by  which  every  action 

are  forced  into  constructive,  mental,  and  and  every  decision  could  be  regulated, 

physical  activity.    The  gain  is  inestima-  would  quickly   result   in   the  stagna- 

ble:  for  passivity,  we  have  activity;  for  tion  of  life.    But  the  flexible  principles 

negation,  positiveness ;  for  receptivity,  are  yet  to  be  enunciated;  they  can  be 

participation.   This  change  in  mental  at-  deduced  only  after  an  exhaustive  investi- 

titude  toward  themselves  and  their  sur-  gation  of  the  economic  conditions  within 

roundings  must  result  in  the  awakening  the  household,  and  the  relation  of  the 

of  a  new  interest  in  all  household  prob-  household  to  economic  conditions  with- 

lems  and  a  desire  to  make  them  the  sub-  out  it,  and  this  investigation  lias  not  yet 

ject  of  scientific  study.  been  made. 


s 


O  MANY  accidents  have  been  caused  tact  with  the  flame.  Washing  is  said  to 
by  clothing  catching  fire  that  various  have  practically  no  effect  upon  the  fire- 
efforts  are  being  made  to  render  mate-  resisting  quality  of  this  material. 

rials,  especially  flannels,  nonin flammable.   

The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 

have  made  experiments  upon  456  sam-  Paraffin  is  now  used  to  preserv« 

pies  of  cloth..  Pieces  of  cloth,  variously  tombs,  statues,  fountains,  and  varbui 

treated,  were  hung  on  hooks.  The  lower  stone  monuments.  A  coating  of  paraffin, 

edge  was  kindled,  and  at  the  end  of  one  containing  creosote,  dissolved  in  turpen- 

minute  the  flame  was  extinguished.    A  tine,  is  applied  to  the  warmed  surface  of 

flannelette  known  as  "nonflam"  was  the  stone.    The  creosote  prevents  any 

only  charred  where  -it  had  been  in  con-  organic  growth. 
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For  the  Unexpected  Guest 


By  A.  M.  S. 


ONE  of  the  important  items  in  the 
education  of  the  physician  and  the 
nurse  is  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  in  an  emergency.  Some  day,  when 
the  evolution  of  domestic  science  has 
carried  the  housekeeper  to  a  higher  stage 
of  development,  perhaps  she,  also,  will 
be  trained  by  scientific  methods  to  meet 
the  small  emergencies  that  beset  her 
path.  In  the  meantime  those  of  us  who 
are  progressive  are  glad  of  suggestions, 
and  there  may  be  some  who  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  one,  which  solves  the 
problem  of  the  unexpected  guest. 

Where  there  is  an  ample  income,  and 
no  especial  need  exists  for  economy, 
there  are  no  difficulties  to  be  met  when 
someone  calls  just  at  the  luncheon  hour, 
or  when  the  head  of  the  house  brings  a 
friend  to  dine.  It  is  also  most  emphati- 
cally true  that  genuine  hospitality  wel- 
comes a  guest  with  as  cordial  sincerity 
to  crackers  and  cheese,  or  to  bread  and 
butter  and  tea,  as  to  the  most  perfectly 
appointed  dinner.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  families  in  which  there  is  no 
necessity  for  economy  are  in  the  minor- 
ity, and  that  most  of  us  persist  in  enter- 
taining that  pernicious  kind  of  pride 
which  recoils  from  the  idea  of  being 
taken  by  surprise  when  the  table  appoint- 
ments and  the  bill  of  fare  are  not  up  to 
the  proper  standard. 

With  a  refined  taste,  and  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  way  things  should  be 
done,  many  a  woman  is  obliged  to  face 
the  fact  that  if  she  always  serves  to  her 
own  family  such  meals  as  she  would  feel 
satisfied  to  set  before  a  guest,  her  bills 
would  inevitably  mount  far  beyond  her 
ability  to  pay.  So,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  she  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  un- 
prepared for  the  emergency  which  sooner 
or  later  is  sure  to  arise,  satisfied  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  cannot  do  otherwise, 
because  she  cannot  afford  to  increase  her 
regular  running  expenses. 

It  is  for  these  housekeepers  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  emergency  shelf  is 
made.  This  shelf  is  not  a  theory.  It  has 
been  tried  and  proved  through  an  expe- 
rience of  many  years. 
The  amount  of  space  given  to  this 


shelf,  and  the  sum  expended  oh  its  fur- 
nishing, will  necessarily  vary  according 
to  a  family's  style  of  living,  and  must  bo 
determined  by  the  housekeeper  herself. 
She  should  carefully  list  the  articles  that 
would  be  needed  to  supplement  any  meal 
she  would  be  likely  to  serve  to  her  own 
family — a  task  far  less  difficult  than  it 
may  sound.  At  least  one  luncheon  and 
one  dinner,  down  to  the  last  detail,  should 
thus  be  provided  for.  Every  article  on 
the  list  should  then  be  bought  and  stored 
on  the  emergency  shelf,  never  to  be  used 
except  in  a  case  of  real  need,  or  when  it 
seemed  advisable  to  replace  with  fresh 
articles,  and  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  become  mixed  up  with  the 
regular  household  supplies.  When  the 
emergency  for  which  provision  has  been 
made  has  arisen  and  been  met,  each  arti- 
cle used  must  be  replaced  immediately 
with  the  same  thing  or  its  equivalent.  I  f 
this  is  regularly  done,  the  little  shelf  will 
prove  an  unfailing  friend  in  time  of  need. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate in  detail  the  articles  that  would  be 
necessary  to  completely  stock  such  a 
shelf.  Tastes  and  manner  of  living  differ 
too  widely,  and  the  consideration  of  ex- 
pense sets  too  uncertain  a  limit.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  and  for  the  aver- 
age family  in  moderate  circumstances, 
the  following  list  would  be  a  fairly  ade- 
quate provision :  A  good  bouillon  extract, 
either  of  beef  or  clam,  or  both;  one  or 
two  canned  soups;  one  or  two  kinds  of 
tinned  meats;  a  couple  of  boxes  of  sar- 
dines; several  cans  of  the  best  brands  of 
vegetables ;  a  can  of  whole  tomatoes  and 
one  of  shrimps  for  salads;  a  bottle  of 
salad  dressing;  a  few  small  bottles  of 
olives  and  pickles;  two  or  three  glasses 
of  jelly;  a  small  jar  of  any  preferred 
cheese,  and  a  little  pot  of  grated  Parme- 
san cheese ;  one  or  two  damp-proof  boxe> 
of  unsweetened  crackers;  a  box  or  two 
of  sweet  wafers;  a  few  small  jars  of 
choice  preserves  or  jam;  and  a  tin  of 
plum  pudding. 

With  these  supplies  on  hand,  a  woman 
is  ready  for  any  emergency.  Suppose, 
for  example,  it  is  lunch  time,  and  it  hap- 
pens that  there  has  been  prepared  for  the 
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family  one  of  those  makeshift  meals, 
which,  under  adverse  domestic  condi- 
tions, are  occasionally  served  even  to  the 
best  of  us.  For  purposes  of  illustration, 
and  in  order  to  show  what  may  be  done 
in  an  extreme  case,  let  us  say  that  the 
makeshift  meal  consists  only  of  a  stew  or 
ragout  made  from  left-over  lamb,  a  few 
baked  potatoes,  and  a  pot  of  tea. 

If  the  pantry  contains  an  emergency 
shelf,  what  a  transformation  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes !  Bring  out  quickly  the 
bottle  of  bouillon  extract  and  a  box  of 
unsweetened  crackers,  a  can  of  peas,  a 
tumbler  of  tart  jell)-,  the  pot  of  grated 
Parmesan,  the  can  of  shrimps,  a  jar  of 
fruit,  and  a  box  of  sweet  wafers.  Put 
fresh  water  in  the  teakettle  to  boil.  Put 
the  peas  on  to  heat,  adding  what  sugar 
and  seasoning  are  needed.  Put  the 
crackers  into  the  oven  to  be  made  hot 
and  crisp,  and  take  out  the  baked  pota- 
toes. Split  the  potatoes  into  halves,  scoop 
out  the  insides,  and  beat  up  rapidly  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  cream,  if  you  have  it,  or 
if  not,  with  milk  and  butter.  Pile  this 
lightly  into  the  potato  shells,  sprinkle  the 
top  of  each  one  thickly  with  the  grated 
I'armesan  cheese,  and  put  them  back  in 
the  oven  to  brown. 

Put  the  jelly  in  a  dish.  Open  the 
>hrimps,  turn  them  into  a  bowl,  stir  to- 
gether an  .ample  amount  of  French  dress- 
ing and  pour  it  over  the  shrimps.  Set 
them  in  the  refrigerator  to  absorb  the 
dressing,  and  chill.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  will  be  in  the  house 
the  necessary  green  materials  to  furnish 
the  foundation  for  the  salad. 

By  this  time  the  water  will  have  boiled 
for  the  bouillon,  the  crackers  will  be  hot, 
and  the  luncheon  may  begin.  Not  more 
than  twenty  minutes  will  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  extra  preparation,  and  in- 
stead of  lamb  stew  and  plain  baked  pota- 
toes you  will  serve 

Bouillon  and  crackers 
Ragout  of  lamb  in  a  border  of  French  pea* 
Stuffed  potatoes  with  cheese,  tart  jelly 
Shrimp  salad 
Preserved  figs,  sweet  wafers 
Tea 

If  your  unexpected  guest  happens  to 
arrive  for  dinner  instead  of  for  lunch- 
eon, the  emergency  shelf  will  serve  you 
equally  well.  We  will  suppose,  as  an 
illustration,  that  you  are  to  have  only  a 
small  roast  of  beef,  with  browned  pota- 
toes and  celery,  and,  perhaps,  a  remnant 
of  last  night's  pie  or  pudding.    It  will 


take  but  a  few  moments  to  select  from 
the  shelf  the  necessary  articles  and  pre- 
pare them  to  add  to  your  dinner  scheme. 
The  whole  tomatoes  may  be  removed 
from  their  can,  drained,  and  sliced,  and 
the  salad  dressing  opened.  The  soup 
and  vegetables  should  be  put  on  to  heat, 
and  in  the  short  interval  required  for 
this  the  green  and  white  celery  tops 
may  be  cut  off  for  the  garnishing  of  the 
salad,  the  pudding  sauce  made,  and  the 
tin  of  plum  pudding  put  on  to  boil.  Be- 
fore you  are  ready  to  eat  your  dessert, 
the  pudding  will  be  hot  and  delicious. 

Amplified  according  to  these  sugges- 
tions, the  very  modest  dinner  menu  with 
which  we  started  may  be  something  like 
this: 

Soup 
Celery,  olives 
Roast  beef,  browned  potatoes,  little 
buttered  beets 
Tomato  salad 

.  Plum  pudding 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  examples  the 
salad  course  could  be  omitted,  although 
it  adds  the  touch  needed  for  complete- 
ness and  good  style.  One  extra  vegetable 
in  the  main  course  would  make  a  fairly 
satisfactory  bill  of  fare  without  it. 

Occasionally  an  emergency  will  arise 
in  the  evening,  when  a  friend  or  two  calls 
unexpectedly,  to  whom  you  would  like 
to  serve  light  refreshments.  Here,  again, 
the  little  shelf  will  prove  useful.  It  will, 
indeed,  offer  a  surprising  range  of  possi- 
bilities. For  instance,  you  may  cook  the 
sardines  in  tomato  catsup  in  the  chafing 
dish,  and  serve  them  on  toast  or  heated 
crackers.  You  may  concoct  a  hasty 
salad  of  your  shrimps  and  tomatoes  with 
the  salad  dressing  you  have  in  stock,  and 
serve  with  the  saltines  and  coffee. 

As  the  question  of  cost  naturally  en- 
ters more  or  less  largely  into  matters  o/ 
this  kind,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  the  emergency  shelf  may  be  stocked, 
with  the  complete  list  of  supplies  enu- 
merated, for  just  about  six  dollars.  Only 
the  best  brands,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cheese,  olives,  and  pickles,  only- 
large  or  medium  sized  cans  are  used. 
Where  the  list  gives  one  or  two  articles 
of  a  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soups, 
sardines,  jellies,  etc.,  two  are  counted  in 
reckoning  the  cost,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vegetables,  allowance  being  made 
in  the  latter  case  for  three  kinds  of 
choice  grade. 
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1 1 1— -Luncheon 
By  Editn  Barnard  Delano 


WITHIN  the  memory  of  many  of 
us,  here  in  America,  the  mid- 
day meal  for  people  of  all  classes 
was  the  most  substantial  of  the  day.  Our 
grandfathers  had  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper;  and  later,  when  they  wanted  to 
be  very  fashionable  indeed,  they  changed 
their  dinner  hour  to  five  o'clock,  and  sub- 
stituted a  noon  luncheon  for  the  later 
supper.  In  many  families,  especially 
where  there  are  children,  luncheon  still 
partakes  somewhat  of  dinner.  For  that 
reason  there  is  more  latitude  in  the  man- 
ner of  setting  the  luncheon  table  and  of 
serving  than  in  either  of  the  other  meals. 

The  beauty  of  a  table  depends  upon 
three  things :  First,  upon  the  snowy 
cleanliness  of  all  linen,  the  brightness  of 
glass  and  china,  and  the  polish  of  silver; 
secondly,  upon  the  order  and  precision 
used  in  laying  the  individual  covers  or 
places;  thirdly,  upon  the  decorations. 

It  is  permissible  to  lay  the  luncheon 
table  with  the  silence  cloth  and  damask 
cloth,  as  for  dinner;  but  most  people 
prefer  a  bare  table  with  doilies,  a  "  lunch 
square,"  or  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
luncheon  cloths.  Where  the  present 
fashionable  simplicity  demands  that  the 
dinner  cloth  shall  be  unornamented,  ex- 
cept for  an  embroidered  monogram  and 
possibly  a  scalloped  edge,  the  luncheon 
cloth  may  be  elaborated  to  any  extent. 

For  formal  use,  when  entertaining 
guests,  very  beautiful  luncheon  cloths  of 
linen,  lace,  and  embroidery,  entirely  in 
white,  are  largely  used.  Nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  for  a  round  table  than 
a  round  cloth  with  wide  lace  border  hang- 
ing fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  the  lace 
and  embroidery  in  the  center  sufficiently 
open  to  show  the  color  and  polish  of  the 
wood  of  the  table.  With  these  handsome 
cloths  no  other  centerpiece  is  used;  the 
flowers  or  fernery  are  set  directly  upon 
the  cloth.  Naturally,  where  such  cloths 
are  used,  the  rest  of  the  table  setting  is 
equally  elaborate. 

The  general  rules  for  the  placing  of 
articles  at  individual  covers  are  the  same 


for  all  meals.  Usage  varies  in  the  actual 
placing  of  flat  silver,  but  it  is  probably 
best  to  lay  the  knife  and  fork  that  are 
to  be  used  first  farthest  from  the  service 
plate.  This  obviates  any  possible  embar- 
rassment in  the  choice  of  the  correct 
utensil,  and  keeps  the  covers  looking  tidy 
from  course  to  course.  Such  small  sil- 
ver as  fruit  spoon,  oyster  fork,  salad 
fork,  dessert  spoon  or  fork — many  peo- 
ple serve  both  with  dessert — and,  of 
course,  the  tea  and  coffee  spoons,  are  best 
brought  in  at  the  time  they  are  needed ; 
they  may  be  laid  upon  their  proper  dish, 
or  placed  upon  the  table,  at  each  person's 
right  hand,  by  the  maid. 

For  the  family  luncheon  bread  and  but- 
ter plates  are  used ;  occasionally  one  sees 
them  at  more  formal  luncheons,  but  gen- 
erally they  are  not  used  at  any  meal 
where  the  service  is  entirely  from  the 
side.  Where  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
meats  and  vegetables,  and  other  large 
dishes,  upon  the  table,  they  should  be  set. 
as  for  breakfast,  in  well-defined  groups 
and  positions,  not  dumped  down  here 
and  there  and  anywhere. 

Except  in  the  case  of  dishes  which  will 
not  be  used  until  the  end  of  the  meal,  it 
is  better  to  serve  the  little  things  from 
the  side,  and  not  to  set  them  upon  the 
table;  in  this  way  the  table  remains  in 
order  throughout  the  meal.  The  fash- 
ionable hostess  sets  upon  her  formal 
table  as  few  articles  as  possible.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  candlesticks  and 
the  central  vase  of  flowers,  with  the  arti- 
cles needed  for  the  individual  covers,  are 
the  only  things  upon  the  table  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meal;  certainly  nothing 
could  he  in  better  taste  than  this  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement — and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  simplicity  is  fash- 
ionable 1 

The  midday  meal  is  in  every  way  the 
most  important  one  for  the  children. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  food,  it  is  the 
place  of  all  others  where  the  mother  can 
train  and  discipline  them.  The  child  who 
is  taught  to  behave  well  at  luncheon  will 
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not  at  dinner,  when  guests  are  present,  do 
anything  to  disgrace  the  family.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  need  of  the  children  over- 
balances the  other  needs  of  the  house- 
hold, therefore  let  the  serving  and  lay- 
ing of  the  luncheon  table  invariably  be 
precise  and  careful.  Where  "best" 
things  are  kept  for  company  use,  or, 
rather,  for  special  use,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  should  be  brought  to  the  lunch- 
eon table  often  enough  for  the  children 
to  become  familiar  with  them.  Birth- 
days, holidays,  any  and  all  festival  days, 
ought  to  be  graced  and  emphasized  by 
bringing  out  the  things  that  are  too  fine 
for  everyday.  Nothing  else  goes  so  far 
towards  "  making  a  party." 

The  plan  is  also  worth  while,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  of  its  adding 
something  to  the  spirit  of  joyousness  in 
the  household.  To  make  a  great  event 
of  the  special  days  in  the  children's 
calendar  is  not  only  to  store  up  happy 
memories  for  them,  but  teaches  them  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  little  events  that 
i night  well  pass  among  the  commonplace. 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  of  teach- 
ing a  good  many  things.  The  maid  who 
would  find  the  daily  use  of  the  finer 
things  too  great  a  burden  will  smile  with 
pleasure  when  they  arc  brought  out  at 
such  a  time;  and  she,  as  well  as  the 
youngsters,  can  all  unsuspectingly  be 
taught  the  desired  lesson. 

For  formal  occasions  the  loveliest 
decorations  are  the  simplest.  Many 
hostesses  prefer  a  simple  bowl  or  vase 
of  flowers,  but  equally  as  many  give  much 
time  and  care  to  the  combining  of  colors, 
blossoms,  and  fabrics. 

At  a  luncheon  where  no  artificial  light 
was  used,  the  only  decoration  was  a  long, 
flat  glass  dish  of  pond  lilies.  At  another, 
the  centerpiece  was  a  large  basket  of  cut 
silver  having  a  high,  graceful  handle;  it 
was  filled  with  Roman  hyacinths  shad- 
ing from  white  to  pink  and  violet — the 
combining  of  the  colors  was  done  by  a 
master  hand.  At  each  of  the  twelve  cov- 
ers there  was  a  small  silver  basket  ar- 
ranged to  hold,  afterwards,  embroidery- 
scissors  and  thimble,  but  for  the  day 
filled  with  violets.  There  being  so  much 
silver  in  the  baskets  alone,  no  candlesticks 
were  used ;  a  large  bow  of  gauze  ribbon 
was  tied  on  the  handle  of  the  central 
basket,  and  narrower  streamers  went 
from  that  across  the  table  toward,  but 


not  joined  to,  the  little  favors.  Ribbon 
should  seldom  be  used;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  was  charming. 

While  these  arrangements  were  very 
costly,  they  are  full  of  suggestion  for 
those  of  us  who  cannot  afford  such  mag 
nificence.  Glass  candlesticks  may  be 
used  with  charming  effect.  A  simple  wil- 
low basket,  of  delicate  and  graceful 
shape,  may  be  substituted  for  the  silver 
one,  and  the  place  cards  may  carry  out 
the  color  scheme,  instead  of  more  ex- 
pensive souvenirs.  A  pretty  fancy 
always  popular  with  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  is  a  miniature  Japanese 
garden  with  trees,  temples,  walks, 
streams,  bridges,  tiny  people — all  small 
enough  to  be  held  in  a  low  dish  of  green 
earthenware.  It  is  at  the  family  table, 
too,  that  decorations  suggestive  of  special 
holidays  arc  in  best  taste ;  for  such  days, 
especially  when  the  children  have  a  hand 
in  them,  they  may  be  elaborated  to  any 
extent. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  precise  following 
of  rules  and  fashions  that  gives  the  best 
results,  but  the  adapting  of  them  to  our 
especial  needs.  There  is  so  much  lati- 
tude in  ways  of  living,  particularly  in 
matters  of  the  table,  that  if  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  three  broad  principles  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and 
then  proceed  in  the  way  which  meets  our 
own  requirements  most  satisfactorily,  we 
need  have  no  very  great  fear  of  doing 
"  the  wrong  thing." 

The  care  of  linen,  glass,  and  silver  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge ;  but  a  rule 
that  will  always  bear  emphasizing  is  the 
general  one  that  only  such  things  as  can 
be  kept  well  should  be  used  at  all.  Bet- 
ter go  without  a  tablecloth  altogether 
than  to  use  a  soiled  one!  Better  substi- 
tute glass  from  the  ten-cent  store  than  to 
use  tarnished  silver  dishes !  Better  to 
use  a  ten-cent  potted  fern,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  or  even  a  rosy  apple,  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  than  to  "  decorate  "  it  with 
half-wilted  flowers  or — the  horror  has 
been  seen! — paper  imitations. 

There  may  be  uses  for  paper  carnations, 
undiscovered  by  most  of  us ;  but  that  is 
not  one  of  them.  Bad  taste  may  be  dying 
a  lingering  death,  but  it  is  surely  and 
certainly  on  its  death  bed.  Simplicity, 
cleanliness,  and  precision  are  its  greatest 
enemies.  May  the  enemies  live  long,  and 
prosper ! 
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Out  of  tke  Oyster  Net 


By  Bertka  E 

THESE  oyster  recipes  have  been 
brought  together  for  those  who 
want  new  ideas  on  such  an  old  sub- 
ject as  preparing  oysters  for  the  table. 

The  most  delicious  oyster  soup  I  ever 
ate  was  prepared  by  a  cook  whose  home 
was  near  the  banks  of  the  York  River, 
Virginia,  where  the  finest  oysters  are 
found.  She  took  a  quart  of  oysters  and 
heated  them  in  their  own  liquor  until  the 
beards  began  to  curl,  then  drained  off  the 
water.  She  then  put  one  pint  of  milk 
into  the  double  boiler  to  warm  and 
dropped  a  small  pinch  of  celery  salt  into 
it.  While  it  was  heating  she  blended  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  of  flour 
and  added  to  it  one  well-beaten  egg.  The 
warm  milk  was  poured  over  the  egg 
mixture  and  beaten  until  the  whole  was 
smooth.  Then  the  hot  liquor  was 
strained  into  it,  salt  and  pepper  added  to 
taste,  and  the  soup  stirred  over  a  low 
blaze  until  it  was  slightly  thickened. 
While  the  last  touches  were  being  given 
to  the  table  the  soup  was  kept  hot  in  the 
double  boiler,  and  the  oysters,  in  a  small 
pan,  were  set  on  top  of  the  former  and 
covered.  When  it  was  time  to  serve  the 
soup,  the  oysters  were  put  into  the  plates 
and  the  hot  soup  poured  over  them. 

Oyster  bundles  are  also  good.  Cut 
turkey  or  chicken  meat  into  uniform 
slices  and  on  each  place  a  thin  slice  of 
bacon,  then  an  oyster.  Roll  the  three 
together  so  as  to  form  a  bundle  and 
fasten  it  with  a  toothpick.  Put  the 
bundles  in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  until 
tjie  bacon  is  thoroughly  done.  Serve  on 
a?  hot  plate  garnished  with  parsley. 

Oyster  croquettes  are  excellent,  espe- 
cially when  a  woman  is  her  own  maid. 
They  can  be  put  together  in  the  morning 
so  that  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  tabic  will  be  the  frying 
at  the  last  minute.  The  oysters  should 
first  be  boiled  in  their  liquor  until  the 
edges  curl,  then  drained  and  chopped 
fine.  The  liquor  can  be  set  aside  for 
soup,  if  so  desired.  Now,  put  hot, 
freshly  boiled  potatoes  through  the 
ricer  and  after  they  have  been  well 
beaten  add  as  much  potato  as  you  have 
chopped  oysters  to  the  latter.   For  every 
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flows  St  rector 

two  cupfuls  of  the  mixture,  add  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  as 
much  powdered  sage,  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  dried  bread  crumbs,  and  one-half  as 
much  sweet  cream.  Beat  until  the  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  mixed,  then 
form  into  small  balls,  roll  in  egg,  then 
in  bread  crumbs.  Just  before  serving 
place  the  balls  in  a  croquette  basket 
and  immerse  them  in  hot  fat  until 
they  are  golden  brown.  Turn  from  the 
basket  on  to  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and 
set  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  to  drain 
until  it  is  time  to  serve.  They  should 
stand  but  a  short  time,  so  do  not  attempt 
to  fry  them  until  everything  else  is  ready. 

An  oyster  loaf  is  delicious  and  pretty 
to  serve.  Take  a  loaf  of  Vienna  bread 
that  is  well  and  evenly  browned  and  cut 
off  an  end  slice.  Carefully  scoop  out  the 
inside  of  the  loaf,  leaving  just  the  sides 
and  the  bottom.  Cook  the  oysters  in 
their  liquor  until  the  edges  curl,  then 
drain  them.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the 
bread  box  with  some  of  the  oysters  and 
sprinkle  over  them  a  very  little  salt  and 
pepper,  some  celery  chopped  very  fine, 
and  bits  of  butter.  Cover  with  a  layer 
of  fine  bread  crumbs.  Alternate  these 
layers  until  the  box  is  full,  then  put  on 
the  top  slice  which  forms  a  lid  to  the 
box.  Butter  a  bread  pan  into  which  the 
loaf  will  fit  fairly  well  and  lay  a  piece 
of  waxed  paper  in  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  covers  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  and  extends  up  on  each  side. 
Lay  the  loaf  in  the  pan,  strain  the  oyster 
liquor  over  it  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
about  fifteen  minutes  until  the  inside  of 
the  loaf  is  piping  hot  and  the  oysters 
done.  Lift  the  loaf  out  of  the  pan  by 
means  of  the  paper  and  lay  it  on  a  hot 
platter,  then  slice  it  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Garnish  with  parsley  or  celery  tops  and 
serve  immediately. 

Oyster  cutlets  are  tempting,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  taste.  Cook  one  dozen 
large,  or  eighteen  small,  oysters  in  their 
liquor  until  the  edges  curl,  then  drain 
and  chop  fine.  Pour  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  the  liquor  into  a  saucepan  and  when 
it  is  boiling  hot,  thicken  it  with  one  tea- 
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spoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour,  well 
blended  together.  When  this  sauce  is 
thick  and  smooth  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  the  oysters,  the  yolk  of 
one  egg,  and  seasoning  to  taste.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  pour  into  a  pan  to  cool 
in  a  layer  about  one-half  of  an  inch  thick. 
When  ready  to  serve  cut  the  mixture 
into  cutlet  shapes,  roll  each  piece  in  egg, 
then  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  a  golden 
brown.  Serve  hot,  each  cutlet  garnished 
with  a  sprig  of  parsley. 

For  a  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish, 
try   oyster  omelet.     Beat   four  eggs 


until  they  are  very  light,  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  a 
pinch  of  celery  salt,  and  a  few  grains  of 
red  pepper.  Cut  a  dozen  large  oysters 
in  halves,  then  put  a  tablespoon ful  of 
butter  into  the  frying  pan  and  melt- 
Turn  up  the  blaze  a  very  little,  and  when 
the  butter  is  sizzling  hot,  pour  in  the  egg 
mixture,  then  the  oysters.  Scrape  the 
egg  gently  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
being  careful  not  to  burn  it.  Brown  the 
omelet  slightly,  roll  it  over  toward  the 
handle  of  the  pan,  and  turn  it  out  on  a 
hot  platter.   Serve  immediately. 


A  Twelve-Pound  Sack  of  Flour 

By  E.  G.  W. 


THE  majority  of  women  who  pat- 
ronize bakers  and  buy  bread  daily 
are  those  whose  need  for  economy 
is  greatest.  Have  these  housekeepers 
ever  calculated  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween a  sack  of  flour  (12%  pounds  at 
40  cents)  and  eight  loaves  of  baker's 
bread  at  40  cents? 

I  am  always  interested  in  relative  val- 
ues, and  two  years  ago,  without  any 
thought  of  making  the  result  public,  I 
jotted  down  from  day  to  day  the  various 
purposes  for  which  I  used  a  sack  of  flour 
containing  \2%  pounds  and  for  which 
I  paid  40  cents.  (1  am  now  paying  45 
cents  for  a  poorer  brand  of  flour,  owing 
to  the  general  rise  in  the  last  two 
years.)  I  copy  verbatim  from  my  note- 
book : 

One  dozen  biscuits,  made  with  baking 
powder,  1  cake  (2  cupfuls  of  flour),  2 
loaves  of  bread,  10  rolls,  2  loaves  of 
bread,  10  rolls,  1  cupful  of  flour  for 
dredger,  18  biscuits,  1  cupful  of  flour  for 
corn  bread,  1  cupful  of  flour  for  corn 
bread,  2  loaves  of  bread,  10  rolls,  1  small 
batch  of  cookies. 

Each  two  loaves  were  equal  to  three 
loaves  of  baker's  bread,  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  relative  nourishment,  probably 
worth  more,  but  to  be  fully  within  rea- 
son, I  call  it  three.  The  ten  rolls  were 
made  from  a  portion  of  the  dough  from 
which  the  loaves  were  made,  and  were 
equal  to  a  dozen  baker's  rolls.  There- 


fore, the  value  of  one  batch  of  bread  and 
rolls  was  as  follows: 

Two  loaves  of  bread,  15  cents;  10 
rolls,  10  cents ;  total,  25  cents. 

This  amount  of  bread  and  rolls  were 
made  three  times — total  value  75  cents. 
Had  I  used  all  the  flour  for  the  bread 
and  mils  (value  of  flour  40  cents)  I 
should  have  had  35  cents  remaining.  The 
yeast  cost  6  cents,  as  I  made  bread  three 
times,  using  each  time  a  whole  yeast  cake. 

Had  I  made,  at  one  time,  a  larger 
amount  of  bread  or  allowed  more  time 
for  rising,  the  cost  of  yeast  would  have 
been  less.  But  I  am  telling  what  I  did, 
and  not  what  I  might  have  done.  Any 
woman  who  has  made  bread  and  noticed 
results  can  readily  see  where  the  cost  can 
be  decreased. 

Allowing,  then,  6  cents  for  yeast  and 
as  much  for  lard  (country  lard  was  then 
14  cents  per  pound;  it  is  at  this  writing 
18  cents),  and  1  cent  for  salt  and  sugar, 
the  whole  cost  for  the  three  bakings,  out- 
side of  the  flour,  would  be  13  cents.  De- 
duct 13  cents  from  35  cents  and  you  have 
a  gain  of  22  cents,  plus  the  flour  used  for 
1  cake,  2]/2  dozen  biscuits,  1  batch  of 
cookies,  2  cupfuls  for  corn  bread,  and  1 
for  dredger.  I  do  not  estimate  the  fuel, 
because  I  bake  my  bread  with  either  the 
dinner  or  the  supper  fire. 

Notice  that  the  bread  and  the  rolls 
were  made  entirely  with  flour.  I  now 
decrease  the  amount  of  flour  by  using  a 
small  quantity  of  sweet  or  white  potatoes. 
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Tne  Use  of  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

By  tie 


THE  outfitting  of  a  home  kitchen,  or 
a  household  science  laboratory, 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference or  sentiment  The  utensils 
selected  should  not  be  purchased  merely 
because  they  are  cheap  or  because  they 
accord  with  some  color  scheme.  The 
economic  value  of  the  goods  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern,  and  economic  value 
depends  on  convenience  or  adaptation  to 
use,  durability,  and  the  safety  or  the  ab- 
sence of  qualities  injurious  to  health. 
A  certain  kind  of  utensils  cannot  answer 
for  all  uses.  There  is  a  place  for  wooden, 
a  place  for  earthenware,  a  place  for 
enamel,  and  a  place  for  aluminum  uten- 
sils, and  these  places  are  not  in  general 
interchangeable. 

The  story  of  aluminum  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  industry.  Since  the  days 
of  Pliny  it  has  been  known  to  exist  as 
a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  basic 
metal  of  all  clays.  Iron  is  probably  the 
most  common,  but  aluminum  the  most 
abundant  metal  known.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  rocks,  and  the 
ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  topaz,  and  the 
emerald  all  disclose  aluminum  to  the 
analyst. 

To  obtain  it  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
form  for  commercial  use  was  the 
problem  from  the  time  of  Paracelsus 
until  the  day  in  which  Charles  W. 
Hall,  a  student  in  Oberlin  College, 
discovered  an  electrical  process  for 
reducing  aluminum  from  the  ores  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  When  the  first 
aluminum  article  was  manufactured,  a 
rattle  made  for  the  Prince  Imperial,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  the  cost 
of  aluminum  was  $90  a  pound.  In  1886 
it  had  been  reduced  to  $9,  but  Hall's  dis- 
covery revolutionized  the  industry,  bring- 
ing the  price  down  to  65  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  a  fascinating  metal,  its  physical 
properties  being  so  marked.  In  light- 
ness it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  can  be 
rolled  and  hammered  into  a  leaf  which 
has  superseded  silver  in  many  processes. 
Its  heat  conductivity  is  the  peculiar 


property,  coupled  with  the  lightness, 
which  has  so  adapted  it  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  cooking  utensils. 

A  personal  reminiscence  is  pertinent 
here.  The  first  aluminum  cooking  uten- 
sils I  ever  saw  were  given  me  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1893.  They 
were  delightful  to  look  upon,  and  their 
weight  was  a  great  consideration.  At 
that  time  I  was  called  upon  to  give 
demonstration  cooking  lectures  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  carried  my 
outfit  in  a  trunk.  These  light,  inde- 
structible, nonchipping  articles  were  a 
joy.  Today  I  still  have  them  in  my  pos- 
session, and  in  our  experiments  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  statements  made  for  and 
against  aluminum  cooking  utensils,  these 
almost  original  ones  have  endured  many 
chemical  and  physical  tests.  And  in  the 
light  of  my  experience  with  them,  when 
women  have  said  to  me,  "  Don't  you  find 
aluminum  cooking  utensils  discolor 
badly?"  I  have  made  a  mental  review  of 
my  equipment  and  said,  "  No,  not  at  all." 
with  entire  truth.  Again  and  again 
those  utensils  were  packed,  without 
proper  washing,  to  be  taken  out  some- 
times days  after.  They  were  washed  by 
all  sorts  of  incompetent,  careless  help- 
ers, usually  in  great  haste,  half  the  time 
improperly  dried,  and  yet  packed  to  be 
checked  to  the  next  place.  Yet  today, 
battered  and  bent  with  abuse,  they  are 
not  discolored,  and  are  good  for  the  rest 
of  my  lifetime. 

Do  I  find  them  easy  to  keep  clean? 
"Yes but  I  do  not  expect  to  keep  them 
polished  as  they  originally  were.  I  can- 
not keep  them  looking  like  silver  or 
nickel,  but  I  can  easily  keep  them  clean 
and  properly  bright  for  use. 

How  do  I  clean  them?  As  I  would 
any  other  metal.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  be  that  the  housekeeper  regards  her 
aluminum  saucepans  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, away  from  nickel,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  or  such  metals.  The  aluminum 
utensils,  being  bright  and  polished,  show 
spots,  dirt,  streaks,  and  any  discolora- 
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tion,  therefore  attract  attention  and  per- 
haps are  kept  cleaner  in  consequence. 

The  polished  outside  can  be  kept  bright 
with  any  good,  smooth  metal  polish,  and 
when  the  inside  discolors  it  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  sand  soap  or  cleanser  of 
some  kind.  The  discoloration  cannot 
always  be  removed  without  the  use  of 
acid,  but  that  discoloration  is  of  no  mo- 
ment except  as  it  distresses  the  woman 
who  desires  the  utensils  to  remain  under 
hard  usage  as.  they  looked  when  she  was 
first  attracted  to  their  polished  exteriors 
and  white  satin  inside  surfaces. 

The  aluminum  utensils  do  generally 
discolor  when  alkaline  substances  are 
cooked  in  them,  and  as  the  water  in  va- 
rious places  differs  in  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, the  action  varies.  Oftentimes, 
where  the  water  is  permanently  hard — 
that  is,  cannot  be  softened  by  boiling — 
the  action  on  the  utensil  is  pronounced 
and  disagreeable  in  its  looks.  The  very 
fact  that  alkalinity  has  caused  it  makes 
the  addition  of  soda  to  the  water  to 
soften  it  of  no  avail  as  regards  the  uten- 
sil. But  so  far  as  has  yet  been  estab- 
lished, no  harm  to  utensil  or  user  occurs. 
The  utensil  can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  a 
diluted  acid  in  it,  or  in  general  by  using 
some  of  the  well-known  cleansers  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  household.  Hard 
water  attacks  and  deposits  on  other  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  in  the  case  of  some  other 
metals  the  action  is  by  no  means  harm- 
less, the  difference  being  that  it  is  not 
noted. 

The  truth  about  aluminum  is  this: 
the  endeavor  of  the  manufacturers  is  to 
produce  a  pure  metal,  because  this  is  a 
better  commercial  product  for  all  their 
uses  than  when  any  alloy  is  present. 
Cooking  utensils  are  but  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  aluminum,  and  there  has  been  a 
comparatively  small  output  of  these  as 
compared  with  its  many  other  forms. 
Analysis  of  the  aluminum  produced  by 
Hall's  process,  by  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  pig  aluminum  is  manufactured 
in  this  country,  shows  99.93  per  cent 
pure  aluminum.  There  is  .07  per  cent  of 
silicon,  and  a  mere  trace  of  iron. 

This  has  much  significance  with  refer- 
ence to  cooking  utensils,  for  the  proper- 
ties of  pure  aluminum  differ  from  those 
of  most  other  metals.  To  begin  with,  it 
means  that  the  metal  will  not  rust  nor 
corrode.  Air,  wet  or  dry,  has  no  appre- 
ciable action  on  aluminum.    These  uten- 


sils or  other  commercial  objects,  after 
long  exposure,  become  coated  with  a  thin 
film,  and  occasionally  1  have  found  on 
my  neglected  dishes  small  black  spots, 
which  are  deposits.,  but  which  can  be 
cleaned  off  without  harm.  The  utensil, 
if  put  away  wet  or  without  careful  dry- 
ing, will  not  rust.  Those  whose  summer 
homes  are  on  the  seashore,  or  located 
where  the  kitchen  equipment  has  to  be 
packed  for  winter  storage  with  utmost 
care  to  prevent  corrosion,  can  leave  these 
hanging  up  with  perfect  security. 

Aluminum  utensils  are  a  new  product, 
and  they  are  not  cheap.  There  is  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be.  In  the 
first  place,  their  production  costs.  The 
two  minerals  from  which  aluminum  is 
made  are  brought  many  miles.  The 
bauxite  travels  from  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  via  St.  Louis  to  Niagara 
Falls,  there  to  meet  the  chryolite  which 
has  been  brought  from  Greenland. 
There,  under  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tricity produced  by  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful waterfalls  in  the  world,  ingots  of 
pig  aluminum  are  made.  These  in  their 
turn  start  out  on  their  journeyings,  going 
first  to  Pittsburg,  from  thence  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  factories  produc- 
ing aluminum  goods. 

In  the  second  place,  the  aluminum  man- 
ufacturers may  rely  on  selling  several  or 
many  utensils  to  the  same  household,  but 
not  to  replace  those  broken  or  destroyed 
by  use.  When  the  woman  buys  an  alu- 
minum utensil  she  has  purchased  a  prac- 
tically indestructible  article.  It  can  burn 
dry  again  and  again,  but  will  not  crack, 
chip,  nor  leak.  It  can  fall  every  day  and 
not  break;  when  it  dents  it  can  be 
pounded  back  into  shape.  Without 
ordinary  care  these  articles  last ;  with 
ordinary  care  they  may  be  handed  down 
as  the  careful  German  hausfrau  hands 
down  the  cherished  burnished  copper 
pans  which  adorn  her  kitchen.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  German  housekeeper  saying 
her  utensils  were  difficult  to  keep  clean? 
And  think  of  the  polishing  required  for 
copper ! 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  salt  acts 
upon  aluminum,  which  should  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  knowledge  of  how  much 
aluminum  is  used  in  the  making  of 
yachts,  and  in  certain  places  on  steamers. 
The  Defender,  the  Shamrock  II.  and  the 
Reliance  used  sheet  after  sheet  of  alumi- 
num in  their  making.  Common  salt  doc- 
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not  corrode  aluminum,  but  when  an  acid 
is  present  with  the  salt,  the  action  is 
stronger.  Therefore,  while  no  harm  will 
result,  and  the  action  is  far  less  than 
upon  any  other  metal,  in  making  pickles 
the  housekeeper  may  prefer  to  use  an- 
other kind  of  utensil. 

Solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  caustic 
soda  do  act  on  aluminum,  and  ammonia 
has  a  very  slow  and  limited  action,  there- 
fore soap  should  not  be  made  in  alumi- 
num pans,  nor  should  they  be  cleaned 
with  either  sal  soda  or  ammonia.  Lime- 
water  also  acts  on  aluminum,  and  results 
in  a  compound  which  is  precipitated  on 
the  metal.  This  explains  the  white  spots 
which  appear  where  the  water  used  has 
lime  in  it.  These  spots  may  be  scraped 
off.  but  the  action  will  be  rej>eated.  and 
as  the  coating  actually  protects  the  metal 
from  further  action  it  is  better  to  leave 
it  there. 

The  question  of  burning  in  aluminum 
utensils  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  one.  Of 
course,  articles  will  burn  in  an  aluminum 
dish  if  you  leave  them  to  boil  dry  and 
bum.  Why  shouldn't  they?  But  there 
are  three  distinct  things  to  be  said  about 
this  burning.  First,  if,  say  tomatoes,  are 
cooking  and  they  burn  to  the  sides  of 
the  pan,  if  you  are  careful  not  to  scrape 
the  pan  the  scorch  will  be  found  only  in 
the  sticking  portion.  The  rest  will  be 
without  taste  of  burn.  Second,  the  pe- 
culiar heating  qualities  of  aluminum; 
that  is.  its  lack  of  radiation  or  its  quality 
of  holding  the  heat,  makes  all  parts  of 
the  utensil  equally  hot.  The  material  will 
usually  cook  dry  before  it  begins  to  burn, 
and  will  then  burn  equally  all  around,  not 
just  in  one  place.  Thirdly,  when  the  ma- 
terial has  burned  you  can  clean  it  off  usu- 
ally without  scraping,  and  if  you  obey 
directions,  without  injuring  the  dish  in 
any  way. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  the 
utensils  is  one  of  intense  interest.  There 
are  two  kinds  made:  the  cast,  and  the 
rolled  or  drawn,  occasionally  spoken  of 
as  spun  utensils.  To  cast  aluminum,  an 
alloy,  usually  copper,  is  necessarily 
added  and  a  utensil  produced  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  made  virtually 
in  one  piece.  That  is,  a  teakettle  or  cof- 
fee pot  is  cast  with  the  spout  on.  And 
teakettles  have  been  cast  with  walls  Vio 
of  an  inch  thick,  but  which  can  be  bent 
almost  double  before  they  break. 

The  drawn  utensils  are  made  from 


sheets  of  aluminum  rolled  from  slabs 
or  blocks  to  the  desired  thickness,  thus 
making  a  very  dense,  hard  sheet,  and 
drawn  into  the  desired  shape  on  a  ma- 
chine. Such  utensils  as  coffee  or  tea- 
pots, being  smaller  at  the  top  than  at 
the  lx>ttom,  after  being  drawn  into  de- 
sired lengths,  are  clamped  on  a  spindle 
which  revolves  very  rapidly.  The 
spinner  presses  a  tool  against  the  out- 
side of  the  pot  as  it  revolves,  gradually 
elongating  and  shaping  it  as  desired. 
Then  the  spouts  are  welded  on  by  alu- 
minum solder,  a  thing  which  should  be 
known,  as  this  brings  no  other  metal  in 
contact  with  the  aluminum  or  with  the 
article  cooking  in  it,  and  makes  practi- 
cally a  solid  aluminum  utensil. 

The  Frenchman,  Deville.  whose  work 
with  aluminum  is  still  recognized  as 
authoritative,  wrote  in  1862 :  41  Alumi- 
num is  the  intermediate  metal  between 
the  noble  and  the  base  metals."  Today 
it  is  called  a  seminoble  metal,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  the  near  future  it  can 
replace  many  of  the  common  ones  by 
virtue  of  its  qualities,  both  chemical  and 
physical. 

Recently  the  Germans  have  again 
taken  up  the  question  of  aluminum  for 
military  uses.  This  enterprising  nation 
appointed  a  commission  to  test  the  suit- 
ability of  aluminum  for  cooking  utensils, 
canteens,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  the 
German  army  is  being  permanently 
equipped  with  these  articles.  Is  there 
need  to  question  further? 

If  so,  Dr.  Richards  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity has  published  this  statement:  "It 
is  the  writer's  firm  opinion  that  the  ap- 
plication of  aluminum  to  the  making  of 
culinary  utensils  will  overshadow  in 
magnitude  all  other  applications  of  the 
metal.  The  well-established  advantages 
of  these  utensils  are : 

"1.  Non poisonous. 

"  2.  Easily  cleaned. 

'*  3.  Not  corroded. 

"  4.  They  do  not  scorch. 

"  5.  They  cook  quickly. 

"  6.  Lightness. 

"7.  Durability. 

'*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
that  when  the  general  public  have  proven 
by  actual  experience  the  merits  of  these 
utensils,  they  will  displace  all  other  kinds 
in  the  kitchens  of  all  except  the  poorest 
classes."  And  Dr.  Richards  is  an 
authority  on  aluminum. 
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Kitchen  Cabinet 

Xo.  222 — The  Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinet.  An 
oak  kitchen  cabinet  containing  a  metal  flour 
bin  holding  fifty-five  pounds,  metal  sugar 
bin.  metal  bread  and  cake  box,  spice  cab- 
inet of  six  glass  jars,  tea  and  coffee  can- 
isters, a  china  closet,  pan  racks,  sliding 
shelves,  and  an  aluminum  extension  table 
top.  In  the  cabinet  can  be  kept  all  the 
utensils  and  most  of  the  dry  supplies  needed 
in  general  cooking.  Made  by  the  Hoosier 
Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oil  Stove 

No.  The    Florence    Automatic  Oil 

Stove.  This  is  a  wickless.  valveless,  blue  flame 
oil  cooking  stove,  in  which  oil  is  maintained 
at  a  fixed  level  by  means  of  a  reservoir 
similar  to  that  of  a  student  lamp.  This 
means  an  accurate  control  of  the  flame, 
which  may  be  as  high  or  low  as  the  cooking 
demands.  The  stove  is  simple  in  operation, 
and  easy  to  clean.  Each  stove  is  fitted  with 
a  nickeled  removable  watershed  grate  to 
prevent  liquids  boiling  over  into  the  burners. 
Made  by  the  Central  Oil  and  Gas  Stove  Co., 
Gardner,  Mass. 

Portable  Oven 

No.  2-' 4—  The  Florence  Oven.  This  oven 
is  made  of  steel,  the  interior  lined  with  tin, 
and  has  an  interlining  of  asbestos.  The  door 
of  the  oven  is  supported  by  two  sliding 
arms,  which  prevent  its  dropping  down  too 
far.  The  grate  of  the  oven  runs  widthwise 
instead  of  lengthwise,  thus  supporting  dishes 
better  and  preventing  bumping  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  oven.  The  grates  are  set 
into  grooves,  so  that  they  cannot  slip  or 
drop  down  when  once  placed  in  position. 
A  heat  deflector  in  the  oven  distributes  the 
heat  equally.  Made  by  the  Central  Oil  and 
Gas  Stove  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass. 


No.  l*2.*i — The  Silver  Fireless  Cooker.  An 
inrulated  cylindrical  cooker,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  made  of  heavy  tin  plate,  the  interior 
of  copper  retinned  and  polished.  The 
cooker  is  fitted  with  cooking  vessels  of 
aluminum  having  covers  which  fasten  with 
clamps.  ^  The  cover  of  the  cooker  is 
clamped  in  place,  and  is  made  as  tight  as 
possible  by  an  extra  insulating  flat  rubber 


ring  placed  immediately  beneath  it.  Made 
by  the  Silver  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Furniture  Carter* 

No.  226—  Feltoid  Casters.  Well-made 
metal  casters,  the  wheels  of  which  are  made 
of  a  patented  material  called  feltoid.  Cas- 
ters are  hard  and  solid,  yet  the  material 
prevents  any  marring  or  scratching  of  pol- 
ished floors.  Made  by  the  Burns  &  Bassick 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Water  Motor  Wa»hinj  Machine 

No.  227— The  Marvel  Self -Working 
Washer.  A  washing  machine  in  which  or- 
dinary washing  is  done  by  means  of  a  dolly 
which  is  operated  by  a  water  motor.  The 
motor  may  be  attached  to  any  water  faucet 
having  hose  end.  The  wooden  tub  stands 
on  four  legs,  and  the  motor  attached  to 
cover  is  entirely  protected.  Two  dollys 
come  with  washer,  one  of  wood  and  one  of 
metal ;  either  may  be  used.  The  motion  of 
the  dolly  agitates  the  clothes.  Careful  di- 
rections come  with  each  machine  for  putting 
together  and  using.  Made  by  the  Eagle 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Coffee  Percolator* 

No.  228— The  Universal  Coffee  Percola- 
tor. An  aluminum  coffee  percolator  de- 
signed to  operate  on  any  kind  of  stove. 
Coffee  is  placed  in  a  line  aluminum  strainer 
through  which  runs  a  tube.  The  lower  part 
of  this  tube  tits  over  a  corresponding  tube  in 
the  bottom  of  the  coffee  pot  Water  is 
placed  in  the  pot,  flowing  down  into  a  small 
chamber,  where  it  begins  to  heat  imme- 
diately. As  soon  as  the  heat  is  applied  the 
water  jets  up  through  the  tube,  falling  on 
to  a  spreader  plate  above  the  cup  holding 
the  coffee,  and  percolates  through  this  down 
into  the  pot  again.  When  the  water  reaches 
the  boiling  point,  water  and  steam  rise  to- 
gether and  the  steam  condenses  against  the 
glass  dome  of  the  coyer  of  the  pot.  This 
glass  top  is  secured  in  an  aluminum  ring 
which  fastens  securely  into  the  coffee  re- 
tainer. A  special  stove  plate  for  use  on 
gas  stove  comes  with  each  machine.  Coffee 
should  be  made  with  cold  water  in  these 
percolators,  but  the  process  is  rapid.  Made 
hv  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain, 
Ct. 

No.  229 — The  Manning-Bowman  Percola- 
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tor.  A  nickel  coffee  percolator  designed  to 
operate  on  any  kind  of  a  stove.  The  coffee  is 
placed  in  a  nickel  cup.  the  bottom  of  which 
is  finely  perforated.  This  cup  rests  in  top 
of  coffee  pot  and  through  it  runs  the  per- 
colating tube.  This  rube  is  valveless.  the 
lower  end,  where  it  enters  the  small  cup  in 
the  base  of  the  coffee  pot,  being  in  spiral 
shape.  Water  is  put  in  the  coffee  pot  and 
passes  down  to  a  thin  metal  chamber  which 
forms  a  false  bottom.  As  soon  as  heat 
is  applied,  the  water  begins  to  rise  through 
the  tube,  jetting  out  at  top  on  to  a  spreader 
plate  which  sets  above  the  nickel  cup  hold- 
ing the  coffee.  The  glass,  dome-shaped  top 
of  the  pot  locks  on  to  this  cup.  Cold  water 
should  be  used,  but  the  process  is  very 
rapid,  and  its  progress  can  lie  watched 
through  the  glass  cover  Made  by  the  Man- 
ning, Bowman  &  Co.,  Mcriden,  Lt. 

Coffee  Machines 

No.  230— The  Universal  Coffee  Percola- 
tor. A  nickel-plated  coffee  urn  in  which 
the  coffee  is  made  by  au  automatic  circu- 
lating process.  The  ground  coffee  is  placed 
in  an  aluminum  percolator  perforated  on 
all  sides.  The  water  is  heated  by  an  alco- 
hol lamp,  which  sets  in  the  frame  between 
the  legs,  the  urn  and  legs  being  so  fastened 
as  to  be  virtually  in  one  piece.  This  lamp 
has  a  metal  wick  packed  with  aslwstos  in 
which  the  flame  may  lie  regulated  by  a 
thimble  valve.  A  screw  cap  prevents  evap- 
oration of  the  alcohol  when  the  lamp  is  not 
in  use.  The  tube  through  which  the  water 
jets  as  soon  as  heat  is  applied,  passes  up 
through  a  spreader  plate,  so  made  that  the 
water  is  distributed  evenly  over  the  coffee. 
The  cover,  a  small  glass  dome,  sets  in  a 
wide  nickeled  band  fastening  securely  on  to 
the  percolator  cup.  The  urn  has  small 
ebony  handles  on  the  sides,  and  the  faucet 
is  fitted  with  a  round  ebony  single  handle. 
The  construction  of  the  urn  insures  quick 
action,  which  can  be  regulated  by  will  by 
means  of  the  lamp.  Made  by  Landers, 
lrrary  &  Clark,  New  Britain.  Ct. 

No.  231 — The  Manning- Bowman  Coffee 
Percolator.  This  is  a  nickel-plated  coffee 
urn  in  which  coffee  is  made  by  an  auto- 
matic circulating  process.  Finely  ground 
coffee  is  placed  in  the  glass  globe  forming 
the  top,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  sieve; 
water  in  the  reservoir  below.  As  soon  as 
the  water  begins  to  heat  in  the  small  bot- 
tom of  this  reservoir,  it  jets  up  through  the 
central  tube  and  filters  down  through  the 
coffee  in  the  globe.  The  coffee  pot  locks 
on  a  nickeled  frame  in  which  the  alcohol 
lamp  generating  the  heat  is  placed  between 
the  square  legs.  This  lamp  has  a  metal  wick 
packed  with  asbestos  in  which  the  flame  is 
regulated  by  a  thimble  valve,  which  has  a 
screw  cap  to  prevent  evaporation  of  alcohol 
when  not  in  use.  The  construction  of  the 
percolator  is  such  as  to  insure  quick  action, 
which  can  be  regulated  at  will.  The  urn  has 
two  square  mission  ebony  handles  at  sides, 
and  the  coffee  is  poured  through  a  lancet 


with  similar  handle.  Made  by  the  Manning, 
Bowman  &  Co.,  Mcriden,  Ct. 

Grapefruit  Knife 

No.  232— Grapefruit  Knife.  A  knife  de- 
signed for  cutting  out  the  solid  fruit  from 
grapefruit,  without  cutting  the  skin  dividing; 
the  carpels  or  the  center  core.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  wooden  handle  holding  a  thin 
steel  blade  which  forms  a  curve  similar  to 
that  of  the  fruit.  The  end  rounds,  and  the 
blade  is  sharpened  on  this  end  and  both 
sides.  Made  bv  the  Goodell  Co.,  Antrim, 
N.  H. 

Cake  Knife 

No.  233 — Cake  Knife.  This  is  an  opal- 
handled,  steel-bladed  knife,  designed  for 
cutting  cake,  especially  layer  cakes  which 
are  difficult  to  cut  without  -rumbling.  The 
cutting  edge  is  about  six  indies  long,  and 
comes  to  a  point  with  a  curve  on  back  of 
blade.  The  handle  is  made  of  a  kind  of 
porcelain  and  will  not  tarnish.  Made  by 
the  Goodell  Co..  Antrim.  N.  H. 

Electric  Sewing  Machine  Motor 

No.  234— The  Bissell  Electric  Motor.  An 
electric  motor  designed  to  be  attached  to 
any  sewing  machine.  The  motor  consists 
of  a  small  stationary  motor  frame,  and  an 
armature  arranged  for  attachment  to  the 
shaft  of  the  sewing  machine  in  place  of  the 
hand  wheel.  After  this  wheel  is  removed 
the  motor  is  slipped  and  locked  into  posi- 
tion on  the  shaft.  A  leather  cord  attaches 
to  the  treadle  of  the  machine,  as  the  rapidity 
of  running  is  governed  by  this  treadle.  The 
current  is  conveyed  to  the  motor  by  a  con- 
ducting cord  and  attachment  plug  which  may 
be  connected  to  any  convenient  lighting  cir- 
cuit. The  motor  is  started  and  released  by 
foot  pressure  on  the  treadle,  and  the  speed  is 
absolutely  under  control  of  the  operator. 
The  motors  are  manufactured  lor  direct  or 
alternating  current  as  desired,  running  on 
any  voltage  from  W>  to  125.  Full,  explicit 
directions  for  attaching  come  with  each 
mutor.  Made  bv  the  Bissell  Motor  Co., 
Toledo.  (). 

Gas  Flatiron 

No.  23."> — The  New  York  Standard  Gas 
Iron.  A  nickel-faced  flatiron  designed  to  be 
operated  wherever  gas  is  available  for  use. 
A  bunsen  burner  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  flatiron.  the  sas  flame  jetting  into  the 
open  body  of  the  iron.  This  flame  is  dis- 
tributed and  directed  by  means  of  an  inner 
metal  perforated  plate,  and  the  combustion 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  ordinary  regulator 
in  the  bunsen  burner.  The  supports  for  the 
handle  of  the  iron  are  cast  on  an  extra 
piece  which  sets  above  and  is  screwed  on  to 
top  of  iron.  This  permits  air  space  between, 
cooling  the  top  of  the  iron  and  making  a 
holder  unnecessary.  The  iron  heats  quickly, 
and  the  supply  of  gas  can  be  regulated  at 
will.  Made  by  A.  Ktissner  &  Co.,  2  \V. 
]20th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Just  How"  Talks 


V—To  Broil  a  Beefsteak 

Broiling  is  but  a  method  of  roasting 
applied  to  thin  pieces  of  meat.  That  is, 
in  broiling  or  grilling  the  steak  or  chop 
is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire, 
whether  it  be  coal,  gas,  or  electricity. 

A  perfect  steak  should  be  cut  one  and 
one-half  inches  thick  and  cooked  quickly 
over  a  hot  fire,  so  that  both  sides  have 
a  brown  crust  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  the  interior  being  of 
an  even  red  color.  The  steak  should  be 
pu fifed  and  elastic  from  the  confined 
steam  of  the  juices,  and  every  particle  of 
juice  and  flavor  should  be  preserved,  not 
lost  in  the  cooking. 

To  do  this,  first  remove  the  super- 
fluous fat  from  the  meat ;  heat  the  broiler 
and  grease  it  well  witli  a  piece  of  this  fat. 
Lay  the  steak  on  the  broiler  with  the 
skin  or  outside  edge  toward  the  handle. 
This  is  done  because  as  the  broiler  is 
turned  it  is  tipped  down,  therefore  the 
melting  fat  runs  on  to  the  meat  instead 
of  into  the  fire,  if  the  steak  is  placed 
right.  The  coals  should  be  red  and  hot, 
not  black  nor  burned  out,  but  a  clear,  red 
hot  fire.  Put  the  broiler  close  to  the 
coals  and  count  ten  slowly.  Turn  and 
count  again.  In  this  time,  if  the  fire  is 
right  and  the  steak  can  be  sufficiently 
near,  the  surface  will  be  seared  over  so 
the  juices  will  be  retained. 

Repeat  this,  however,  then  hold  the 
broiler  further  away  from  the  coals  or 
fire,  that  the  steak  may  cook  more  slowly. 
If  the  meat  is  broiled  too  near  the  fire 
all  the  time  of  cooking,  the  outside  will 
be  overdone,  the  inside  underdone.  If 
it  be  held  too  far  away  from  the  fire  all 
the  time  it  will  lose  its  juices  and  be  thin, 
flat,  and  not  so  delicious. 

When  broiling  steak  one  cannot,  or 
should  not,  t.  y  to  attend  to  other  things. 
It  requires  constant  attention;  for  the 
steak  should  be  turned  every  ten  seconds, 
for  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  steak. 

When  the  fat  runs  into  the  fire  no 
special  harm  is  done,  unless  the  steak  is 
permitted  to  absorb  the  smoke,  when  it 
occasionally  gets  a  smoky  taste.  The 
flame  will  not  hurt  it.  the  smoke  may. 
When  properly  done,  little  or  no  fat  or 
juices  will  run  into  the  fire.   When  done 


it  will  be  just  the  right  brown,  and  this 
look  one  learns  only  by  experience,  it 
will  be  puffed  up  between  the  wires  of 
the  broiler  and  will  offer  a  slight  re- 
sistance to  the  touch.  If  in  doubt  re- 
move the  broiler  to  a  dish  on  a  table 
and  make  a  clean  cut  on  one  side  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Do  not  before,  after,  or 
during  cooking,  pierce  the  steak  with  a 
fork — a  highly  mistaken  thing  to  do — 
but  learn  to  judge  by  time  and  appear- 
ance as  to  the  condition  of  the  meat. 

If  the  steak  is  preferred  well  done  the 
process  is  more  difficult,  but  after  the 
first  quick  searing  over,  which  must  be 
done  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  remove 
the  steak  farther  from  the  heat  and  cook 
for  a  longer  period.  It  is  even  more 
necessary  to  turn  it  frequently  when  de- 
sired well  done  than  when  cooked  rare, 
if  one  wishes  a  perfectly  broiled  steak. 
Cook  for  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes  i* 
wanted  well  done  when  the  steak  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick.  A  thin  steak  re- 
quires careful  handling,  but  can  be 
cooked  relatively  more  quickly  than  a 
thicker  one  when  desired  well  done.  A 
steak  two  inches  thick  will  take  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  to  broil  rare, 
and  needs  constant  attention.  While 
broiling  the  flue  dampers  should  be  open, 
to  carry  flame  and  odors  up  the  chimney. 

Do  not  let  the  steak  stand  before  serv- 
ing if  it  can  be  avoided.  Dredge  with 
salt  and  pepper  after,  not  before,  cook- 
ing, and  when  ready  to  serve  spread  with 
butter  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Pan  broiling  means  to  broil  in  a  hot 
pan  in  place  of  over  the  coals.  It  should 
not  be  confused  with  frying,  sauteing. 
or  any  such  method.  The  hot  pan  should 
be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  fat  just  as  the 
broiler  is  greased  to  keep  the  steak  from 
sticking,  and  the  steak  broiled  in  it  pre- 
cisely as  described  for  broiling  over  the 
coals.  The  pan  should  be  very  hot  at 
first,  the  steak  seared  on  both  sides,  then 
allowed  to  cook  more  slowly,  but  turned 
every  ten  counts  as  carefully  as  if  over 
the  coals.  In  lifting  to  turn  it  put  the 
fork  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  steak,  if 
a  fork  must  be  used.  Any  fat  that  runs 
out  of  the  steak  in  cooking  should  be 
poured  off  in  order  to  prevent  the  fried 
look  or  taste  that  will  result  if  the  meat 
is  sauted  in  its  own  fat 

Sfi.n 
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\VTiat  to  Eat  in  February 

Suction*  for  Bill*  of  Fare  for  Two  Weeks 


[Foods  marked  with  an  asterisk:  will  be 


the 
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SUNDAY 


Fruit 
Creamed  codfish 

Baked  potat 
Waffles  Coffee 

Dinner 

Roast  turkey 
Cranberry  sauce 
Baked    sweet  potatoes 

Boiled  onions 
Compote  of  oratiKes 
lakes  Coffee 

Sapper 

Sandwiches 

Stewed  tigs 
Cocoa 

MONDAY 


Fruit 
Cereal  Muffins 
Coffee 

I*  uncho  on 

Dried  beef  in  cream 
Preserved  strawber- 
ries 
Sponge  cake 

Dinner 

Clear  tomato  soup 
Slices   of   cold  turkey 
Currant  jelly 
Sweet  potato  souffle 
Canned  pea* 
Wafers  Cheese 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 


Bananas,  cream 

Cereal 
Toasted  muffins 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Curry  of  rice 
Apple  pie 
Cheese 

Dinner 

Scalloped  oysters 
Spinach,  Treiuont 
style* 
Potato  halls 
Dutch  ^apple  cake 

WEDNESDAY 


Broiled  mackerel 

Baked  potatoes 
Toast  Coffee 


Corn  chowder 
Stewed  fruit 
Cookies  Cocoa 

CG3 


Turkey  souffle 
French      peas.  Nor- 
mandy style* 
Lettuce  salad 
Cream  cheese 
Rhubarb  and  fig  com- 

J>Otr 

Coffee 
THURSDAY 

Breakfast 

Baked  applet 

Cereal 
Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Turkey  soup4 

Apple  sauce 
Gingerbread 
Cocoa 


Veal    loaf    heated  in 
tomato  sauce 
Carrots  and  peas 
Cabbage  salad 

Rice  pudding 
Coffee 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast 

Poached  eggs  on  toast 
Rolls  (Otltn 

Xmncheon 

Hot  succotash,  canned 
Bread   and  butter 
Cup  custards 
Cookies 

Julienne  soup 

Baked  halibut 
Boiled  potatoes 
Small  lima  beans 
Cabbage  salad 
Wafers  Cheese 
Coffee 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 

Bacon 
Apple  johnnyc.ike* 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Minnie's  soup* 
Pumpkin  pie 
Tea 


Veal  loaf  with  brown 
sauce 
Stuffed  potatoes 

Boiled  beets 
Apple  dumplings 
Coffee 


Dinner 

Roast  leg  of  mutton* 
Currant  jelly 
Browned  potatoes 
Tomato  jelly  salad 
Chocolate      and  nut 
torte 
Coffee 


Tartare  sandwiches 
Broiled  sardines 
Coffee 

MONDAY 


Bacon 
Creamed  potatoes 
Rolls  Coffee 

Vegetable  soup 
Cranberry  sauce 
Toasted  rolls 
Cocoa 


Cream  of  onions 
Slices  of  cold  mutton 
Potatoes  au  gratin 
Hot  slaw 
Canned  fruit 

Sponge  cake 


spot 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Baked    apples  stuffed 
with  sausage 
Graham  muffins 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Cream  toast 
Stewed  prunes 
Cookies 
Tea 

Dinner 

Mutton    cecils,  brown 

sauce 
Mashed  potatoes 

Stewed  tomatoes 
Apple       and  celery 
salad 
Mock  cantaloupe 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 


SUNDAY 


Oranges 
Fish  balls 
Doughnuts  Coffee 


Stewed  fruit 

Cereal 
Griddle  cakes 

Coffee 


Baked    macaroni  with 
cheese 
Stewed  figs 
Hermits 
Cocoa 


Dinner 

Scotch  broth 

Rolled  steak 
Stuffed  potatoes 

Mashed  turnips 
Baked  Indian  pudding 
Coffee 

THURSDAY 


Fruit 
Liver  and  bacon 
Rice  gems  Coffee 

Xrancheon 

Fried  oysters 
Red   callage  salad 
Popovers  Coffee 

Dinner 

Mutton  and  vegetable 
Stew   en  casserole 
String  bean  salad 
Mince  pie 
Cheese 


FRIDAY 

Breakfast 

Fruit 
Shirred  eg^s 
Buttered  toast 

Coffee 

Lnncheon 

Hash  on  toast 
Fried  apple* 
Cocoa 


Black  bean  soup 
Finnan    haddie  baked 

with  cream 
French    fried  potatoes 
Creamed  cabbage 
Prune  whip 
Coffee 

SATURDAY 


Fruit 
Fried   corn  mush 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Escalloped  fish 
Lettuce  salad 
Fruit 
Tea 


Cream  of  peas 
Hungarian  goulash 
Potato  balls 
Stewed  celery 
Cottage   pudding  with 
foamy  sauce 
Coffee 
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R  ecipes  for 

Spinach,  Trcmont  Style 

Thoroughly  wash  one  peck  of  spinach. 
To  wash  spinach  so  that  it  cannot  be 
gritty,  it  needs  to  be  put  in  a  good-sized 
strainer  or  colander  and  put  under  run- 
ning water,  almost  every  piece  of  spin- 
ach being  handled  during  this  process,  in 
order  to  remove  all  the  grit.  When  thor- 
oughly washed,  put  in  a  covered  kettle, 
without  adding  any  more  water.  Cook 
for  ten  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
drain,  and  chop  very  fine.  Melt  two 
rounding  tablespoon fuls  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a 
very  little  salt,  and  one-half  teaspoon ful 
of  mild  paprika.  Heat  the  spinach  in  this 
and  serve  at  once. 

Apple  Johnnycake 

Very  few  people  have  ever  heard  of 
this  old-fashioned  dish,  apple  johnny- 
cake,  which  is  always  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  the  breakfast  menu.  Make  as 
follows :  One  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  but- 
ter, one  cupful  of  corn  meal,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  flour  sifted  to- 
gether, one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
.salt.  Cut  into  small  pieces  four  apples 
and  stir  well  into  the  batter.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.   L.  T.  H. 

French  Peas,  Normandy  Style 

Cut  two  thin  slices  of  bacon  into  small 
dice,  and  place  in  a  saute  pan  with  lour 
small  onions,  sliced.  Cook  until  the 
onions  begin  to  brown;  add  the  liquor 
from  one  can  of  small  peas,  and  cook 
until  the  onions  are  thoroughly  tender. 
Add  the  peas,  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  If  nec- 
essary to  thicken,  take  from  the  fire,  add 
the  well-beaten  yolk  of  one  egg  at  once, 
and  stir  until  the  mixture  thickens. 
There  should  be  enough  heat  to  cook 
the  egg  without  keeping  it  over  the  fire. 
There  is  danger  in  too  much  cooking,  for 
fear  the  egg  yolk  will  cook  hard,  and 
therefore  separate.    Serve  at  once. 

Roast  Leg  of  Mutton 

While  roasting  the  mutton,  baste  very 
frequently,  that  it  may  be  moist,  then 
serve  surrounded  with  a  puree  of  French 


Bills  of  rare 

beans,  Breton  style,  which  is  made  as 
follows :  Cover  one  pound  of  white  hari- 
cot beans  with  hot  water,  and  cook  until 
thoroughly  done.  The  time  is  not  given, 
because  it  varies  with  the  condition  of 
the  bean  as  well  as  the  hardness  of  the 
water.  The  beans  should  simmer  slowly, 
and  only  enough  water  used  to  keep  them 
covered.  When  they  are  soft,  mash  them 
in  their  own  liquor,  press  the  beans 
through  a  fine  sieve,  return  to  the  fire 
and  reheat,  stirring  carefully  to  prevent 
burning,  and  if  the  puree  is  too  thick,  thin 
it  with  a  little  of  the  mutton  gravy. 
Heap  about  the  mutton,  or  press  through 
a  pastry  tube  in  forms.  Serve  mutton 
and  beans  with  currant  or  grape  jelly. 

Turkey  Soup 

Take  the  turkey  carcass  with  any  left- 
over pieces  of  dressing  or  small  pieces 
of  meat  that  may  cling  to  it.  Cover  with 
two  quarts  of  water,  add  one  small  onion 
chopped,  and  a  piece  of  bay  leaf.  Sim- 
mer for  three  hours.  Remove  the  bones. 
Strain  the  stock,  pressing  it  through  a 
sieve.  Chop  any  meat  remaining  in  sieve 
very  fine  and  return  to  the  soup  with 
three  stalks  of  celery  chopped  fine,  and 
two  teaspoon  fuls  of  rice.  Cook  until 
these  are  tender,  adding  more  water  if 
necessary.  It  should  not  be  if  the  kettle 
is  kept  covered,  and  the  soup  should  not 
be  too  thin.  Just  before  serving  add  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  cream,  and  seavon. 
Mrs.  G.  S. 

Minnie's  Soup 

Put  one  cupful  of  canned  lima  beans 
in  the  double  boiler  with  two  cupfuls  of 
milk.  Brown  two  teaspoon  fuls  of  but- 
ter, add  one  small  onion,  sliced,  and  cook 
to  a  delicate  brown.  Add  two  cupfuls  of 
white  stock.  When  the  beans  are  thor- 
oughly heated  press  through  a  sieve,  and 
add  to  them  the  stock  strained  from  the 
onion.  Rub  together  one  rounding  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  one  of  butter,  until 
smooth.  Add  sufficient  soup  to  this 
gradually  to  make  it  the  consistency  of 
cream  before  adding  to  soup.  Return 
the  soup  to  double  boiler  and  cook  until 
it  thickens.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  chopped  parsley  and  serve.  The  soup 
should  be  as  thick  as  a  puree.  Mrs.  G.  S. 
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Culinary  Discoveries 


*  A  souffle  which  my  family  like  is 
made  of  boiled  carrots  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes. I  put  the  carrots  through  my 
meat  chopper,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  carrot  to  about  three  of  potato. 
This  I  beat  together  with  one-half  cup- 
ful of  cream  and  a  whole  egg  (yolk 
and  white  beaten  separately  )  until  the 
whole  is  very  light  and  then  bake  until 
a  brown  crust  forms.    \Y.  P. 

*  While  we  were  fond  of  griddlecakes. 
we  were  not  fond  of  the  smell  of  the 
grease.  Now,  instead  of  greasing  my 
pan.  I  have  a  bag  of  salt,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  egg.  with  which  I  rub  the  pan. 
The  cakes  do  not  stick,  and  are  a  nicer 
brown  than  when  the  grease  is  used. 
R.  C. 

*  W  hen  lard  is  high  use  this  old  Jewish 
recipe:  Buy  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of 
the  best  butter  fat  and  have  the  butcher 
grind  it.  After  washing  thoroughly  put 
it  on  a  slow  fire  with  just  enough  water 
to  prevent  burning.  Add  one  onion  cut 
into  small  pieces.  The  onion  keeps  it 
soft  and  white.  Let  it  simmer  slowly 
about  two  hours,  then  strain,  and  you 
will  have  the  equal  of  about  four  pounds 
of  lard,  suitable  for  the  same  pur|>oses. 
We  consider  it  far  superior  in  taste. 
X.  A. 

•*  I  have  just  been  making  grape  jelly 
from  grape  juice  that  I  canned  last 
autumn.  I  find  if  I  prepare  the  juice 
and  can  it  in  glass  cans  in  the  grape  sea- 
son, then  make  the  jelly  during  the  win- 
ter as  I  need  it.  the  crystals  will  settle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cans,  and  not  form 
on  top  of  the  jelly.    K.  K. 

*  We  like  raisins  in  our  brown  bread, 
but  they  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
loaf  until  I  tried  the  following  plan :  I 
mix  all  the  ingredients,  except  the 
raisins  and  soda,  several  hours  before 
it  is  time  to  cook  the  bread.  When  it 
h  time  to  put  the  batter  on  to  steam  I 
add  the  floured  rai-ins.  and  the  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  beat 
it  thoroughly.     The  meal  lias  swelled. 


and  the  mixture  is  thick  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  raisins  from  falling  to  the  bot- 
tom.   K.  M.  B. 

*  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  preparing 
kohJ-rabi.  so  mv  German  neighlx>r  tells 
me.  is  as  follows:  Select  only  young 
and  tender  specimens  the  rind  of  which 
is  soft  and  easily  indented  with  the 
thumb  nail ;  peel,  slice  and  cook  in  boil- 
ing salted  water  until  tender.  Drain, 
chop  slightly  and  season  with  butter  and 
pepper,  or  c<x>k  a  few  minutes  in  a  white 
sauce.  The  tender  leaves  at  the  top  may 
also  be  used.    A.  E.  F. 

*  Beat  sour  milk  furiously  with  an  egg 
beater  for  two  minutes  and  you  will  have 
a  most  superior  quality  of  buttermilk. 
This  is  worth  knowing,  as  much  of  die 
buttermilk  produced  in  the  creameries 
in  large  towns  is  frequently  unfit  to 
drink,  and  that  made  with  the  tablets  re- 
quires a  certain  temperature  which  is  not 
always  easy  to  command.   A.  C. 

*  Buttermilk  sauce  for  puddings,  or  any 
dessert  which  lacks  an  acid,  is  far  su- 
perior to  sauce  in  which  sweet  milk  is 
used.  A  delicious  sauce  is  made  of  a 
cupful  of  boiling  water  and  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  good  but- 
termilk and  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  custard  with 
lemon  flavoring.  The  buttermilk  im- 
parts a  flavor  equal  to  lemon  custards. 
E.  L.  D. 

*  I  find  it  easier  to  Iwdce  a  pumpkin, 
after  all  seeds  have  been  removed,  than 
to  cut  it  up.  and  stew.  It  cooks  in 
about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  when 
done  is  easily  scooped  from  the  shell 
and  sifted.    H.  L.  G. 

*  I  roasted  potatoes  successfully  in  half 
an  hour  on  the  wide  ledge  just  inside  the 
furnace  d<xir.    S.  D.  W. 

l^rf*  This  method  may  also  be  used 
for  casserole  cookihg.  bi-cuit  baking  and  „ 
many  other  things.    The  heat  is  more 
nearly  like  that  in  a  baker's  oven.  The 
Editor. 
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*  It  is  a  problem  when  taking  the  chil- 
dren to  the  photographers  to  have  them 
**  look  pleasant,"  or  even  natural,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  photographer  has 
some  toys  to  attract  the  children.  Just 
before  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
photographer  is  about  t<>  "  soap."  pro- 
duce an  old  favorite  toy  from  home — 
the  beloved  doll,  or  tin  soldier.  The  un- 
expected appearance  of  the  familiar  ob- 
ject in  a  strange  place  will  cause  the 
child's  face  to  brighten  and  lose  the  self- 
conscious  look.    |.  S.  R. 

*  For  a  long  time  J  sold  my  rags  to  the 
ragman  and  always  allowed  him  to 
weigh  them  on  his  own  scales-  I  often 
wondered  why  so  many  rags  weighed  so 
little.  Once,  after  he  had  weighed  them. 
1  used  my  own  scales  and  found  several 
pounds  difference  in  the  weight.  Now  I 
always  insist  upon  using  my  own  scales, 
for  although  there  are  a  few  honest  rag- 
men, the  majority  of  them  use  scales 
which  underweigh.    E.  Y. 

*  My  little  son  bought  a  globe  contain- 
ing several  goldfish.  One  day  he  placed 
the  globe  on  a  small  w  icker  worktable 
which  stood  in  a  sunny  window.  It  was 
dark  and  gloomy,  however,  that  particu- 
lar morning.  After  dinner  1  entered  the 
room  and  sat  down  for  a  moment,  at- 
tracted by  an  unusual  activity  within  the 
globe.  The  sun  had  come  out,  and  the 
fish  were  darting  furiously  about.  I 
imagined  that  they  were  enjoying  the 
sunshine,  until  I  noticed  a  thin  strand  of 
bluish  smoke  arising  from  behind  the 
fish  globe.  1  examined  the  spot  and  found 
that  two  of  the  wicker  strands  covering 
the  table  top  were  burned  black.  It  the 
sun's  rays,  with  the  agency  of  the  glass 
globe,  on  a  cold  day.  burned  my  wicker 


table,  what  was  happening  to  the  gold- 
fish? E.C.G. 


*  Ordinary  silver  polish  will  make  the 
gold  and  silver  trimmings  used  on  last 
year's  gowns  and  hats  look  like  new. 
H.  H. 

*  In  place  of  afternoon  tea,  at  a  very 
fashionable  hotel  on  Fifth  Avenue,  I 
saw  orange  juice  served  in  slender  little 
glasses,  and  even  buttermilk.  So  hygienic 
are  fashionable  folk  becoming!  Tea 
and  cakes  spoil  the  appetite  for  dinner, 
and  impair  the  health.  Jay. 

*  When  at  college  my  waists  looked 
fresher  and  my  waist  box  more  orderly 
than  it  did  w  hen  I  was  at  home.  This  w  as 
the  "Discovery"  I  made:  At  college 
the  waists  came  from  the  laundry  neatly 
pinned,  and  no  matter  how  they  were 
dumped  into  the  box  or  what  was  on  top 
of  them,  they  remained  unrumpled.  At 
home  they  were  folded,  but  not  pinned, 
and  as  a  result  they  required  pressing 
sooner.  Now  pins  go  into  each  waist 
l»efore  it  is  laid  away.    D.  L.  T. 

*  My  sister  and  T  had  strings  of  Roman 
pearls  given  us.  Each  string  cost  the 
same  price,  and  came  from  the  same 
place,  and  they  were  identical  in  every 
way.  Upon  resurrecting  them  recently 
we  found  a  marked  difference;  hers 
were  dark  and  gray,  while  mine  looked 
like  new.  The  difference  could  be  ex- 
plained only  in  this  way :  My  sister  had 
kept  her  j>earls  in  a  jewel  case  with  other 
treasures,  while  mine  had  been  wrapped 
in  dark  blue  paper.  It  was  entirely  a 
case  of  food  luck  rather  than  of  good 
judgment  on  my  part.    It  shows  that 
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even  pearls  need  a  proper  environment 
to  keep  them  from  deteriorating.  C.  \V. 

*  Baked  pudding  looked  unsightly  in 
my  cheap  dish,  and  I  did  not  own  a  sil- 
ver baking  dish  in  which  to  serve  it.  I 
took  the  hot  water  pan  of  my  chafing 
dish,  which  had  two  handles,  set  the 
pudding  into  it,  put  on  the  cover,  and  had 
an  attractive  baking  dish.  With  the 
other  parts  of  the  charing  dish  tucked 
out  of  sight,  no  one  was  the  wiser.   E.  S. 

*  When  stenciling  curtains  make  the 
colors  a  little  darker  than  you  wish  them 
to  appear.  When  hung  at  the  window 
the  colors  seem  lighter  than  they  really 
are.    H.  F.  S. 

*  1  sometimes  buy  new  shoes  which  are 
a  little  tight.  If  I  wish  to  wear  them  a 
little  around  my  .room  in  order  to  stretch 
them,  but  am  not  sure  that  1  can  keep 
them,  I  slip  a  pair  of  stockings  over  the 
shoes.  Then,  if  they  do  not  prove  large 
enough,  I  can  exchange  them,  as  they  do 
not  show  that  they  have  been  worn.  j.  S. 

*  Children  are  always  delighted  with 
favors,  and  the  simplest  arc  often  the 
most  effective.  Small  Boston  bean  pots, 
not  more  than  three  inches  in  height, 
can  be  purchased  in  cities  and  in  most 
small  towns.  The  little  red  pots  filled  with 
the  candy  beans  give  the  children  end- 
less delight.  Moreover,  long  after  the 
candy  is  eaten,  the  pots,  useful  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  doll's  house, 
will  remain  to  bring  to  the  child's  mind 
the  memory  of  a  good  time.    W.  D.  F. 

*  All  hooks  used  in  the  bathroom, 
kitchen,  or  pantry  should  be  dipped  in 
enamel  paint  and  thoroughly  dried  be- 
fore they  are  screwed  in.  This  prevents 
the  hooks  from  rusting  the  damp  towels 
or  clothes  that  are  hung  on  them.    G.  F. 

*  I  repaired  some  pieces  of  very  old 
and  rare  china  so  perfectly  that  my  plan 
may  help  someone  else  who  is  sighing 
over  injured  heirlooms.  I  dissolved  one 
ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  a  wineglass  of 
boiling  water,  then  added  plaster  of 
paris  until  a  smooth  paste  was  formed. 
With  a  knife  1  filled  every  tiny  chip  with 
this  paste,  pressing  it  into  shape  at  the 
edge  with  my  fingers  until  the  outline  of 
the  plate  was  perfect.    I  put  the  plates 


away  to  harden  for  a  week,  then  painted 
the  mended  portions  with  gold  paint,  as 
there  had  been  a  gold  band  around  the 
edges.  Across  the  lines  where  the  plate 
had  been  mended  I  traced  an  irregular 
design  to  match  one  in  the  border. 

E.  G. 

*  It  is  the  custom  in  one  family,  when  a 
man  is  expected  to  dinner  who  has  never 
visited  them  before,  and  so  cannot  know 
their  mode  of  living,  for  the  young  son 
to  wear  his  evening  clothes  and  the  father 
his  business  suit.  Then,  whether  the  guest 
appears  in  evening  or  in  business  attire, 
he  will  have  no  cause  for  embarrassment, 
since  there  will  be  another  at  the  table 
to  keep  him  company.  It  is  a  courteous 
and  kindly  *'  way  out  "  that  may  be  use- 
ful in  other  families  where  there  are 
frequent  occasions  to  entertain  the  busi- 
ness clients  of  the  men  of  the  house. 

F.  ( 

*  In  showing  some  friends  my  linen 
closet  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
did  not  use  the  plan  of  rotating  linen 
which  I  supposed  everyone  employed. 
I  always  put  the  clean  sheets,  towels, 
washcloths,  etc,  on  the  top  of  the  piles, 
and  then  remove  those  to  be  used  from 
the  bottom.  This  method  gives  all  the 
linen  equal  wear,  and  prevents  it  from 
turning  yellow  from  disuse.    G.  H.  B. 

■ 

*  When  crepe  tissue  paper  is  used  to  hide 
the  ugliness  of  red  flowerpots  cover  the 
pots  first  with  two  thicknesses  of  paraffin 
paper,  or  with  one  thickness  of  the  thick 
waxed  paper  which  comes  packed 
around  crackers.  This  will  prevent  the 
moisture  from  the  porous  pottery  from 
oozing  through  and  staining  the'  tissue 
paper.    C.  K. 

*  I  have  seen  a  number  of  babies  who 
keep  their  mouths  open  continually. 
W  hen  I  call  the  attention  of  the  mothers 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  always  has  his 
mouth  wide  open,  the  mothers  insist  that 
it  is  just  a  habit  which  he  will  outgrow. 
And  so  the  child  is  neglected  year  after 
year,  until  the  little  face  has  lost  much 
of  its  beauty,  and  the  hearing  is,  per- 
haps  impaired  for  life.  Many  children 
with  hanging  jaws  prove  defective  men- 
tally. Mothers  should  observe  their  chil- 
dren  while  sleeping.     A  child  whose 
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mouth  is  always  open  has  some  trouble 
which  needs  to  be  looked  after  at  once, 
Faith  Webster. 

*  While  exhibiting  their  new  house  to 
friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  turned  on  the 
electric  switches  all  around,  only  to  find, 
later  on,  that  an  electric  flatiron  was 
thereby  heated  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  and  had  burned  a  hole  in  the  table 
before  it  was  discovered.  Only  an  over- 
ruling providence  saved  a  bad  fire.  A 
dressmaker  of  my  acquaintance  was 
burned  out  because  she  left  the  current 
turned  on  the  electric  iron  when  she 
closed  her  shop  for  the  night.  Better 
disconnect  the  flatiron  when  through 
using  it.  Jay. 

*  Before  attempting  to  cut  citron,  dried 
fruit,  or  candied  peel  for  cakes  and  pud- 
dings, I  steam  it  until  tender.  It  can 
then  be  chopped  in  a  bowl  or  passed 
through  the  food  chopper.    A.  M.  A. 

*  An  ordinary  wooden  coat  hanger 
forms  the  top  of  my  cretonne  laundry 

bag.  The  top  is 
curved  to  fit 
smoothly  over  the 
hanger.  A  slit 
from  the  top  half- 
way down  the 
center  of  the  front 
is  lx>und  with  rib- 
bon and  forms  the 
opening.  The  h<x>k 
of  the  hanger  is 
wound  with  ril>- 
bon  and  finished 
with  a  bow.  This 
style  of  bag  is 
much  superior  to 
the  drawstring  laundry  bag.    J.  T.  S. 

*  A  friend  who  is  building  a  house  has 
a  small  dumb-waiter  with  glass  doors 
beside  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room. 
This  saves  bringing  the  wood  through 
the  house.  The  dumb-waiter  looks  like 
a  small,  built-in  bookcase.    T.  R.  C. 

*  Our  curtains  had  shrunken  in  laun- 
dering so  that  they  would  no  longer 
reach  the  window  sashes.  I  wet  each 
curtain,  passed  it  through  the  wringer, 
then  passed  the  curtain  pole  through  the 
curtains  and  hung  them.    Then  I  took 


tiny  nails  and  tacked  the  curtains  down 
closely  on  the  window  casing  on  eitlier 
side.  The  next  day  J  took  out  the  nails, 
pressed  the  curtains  with  a  warm  iron, 
and  the\-  fitted  the  window  perfectly. 
The  tiny  nail  perforations  cannot  be  de- 
tected on  the  window  casing  because  the 
edges  of  the  curtains  cover  them.    M.  B. 

*  I  had  often  heard  that  if  the  soapsuds 
were  not  thoroughly  rinsed  out  of  clothes 
the  clothes  would  scorch  easily  when 
ironed.  I  saw  this  demonstrated  re- 
cently. A  friend  was  having  a  very  dis- 
couraging time  ironing.  Though  her 
irons  were  hardly  hot  enough  to  do  the 
work  well,  hardly  a  piece  was  finished 
without  being  scorched.  My  friend  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  been  careless  in 
rinsing  out  the  soapsuds.  Half. 

*  When  buying  a  baby  carriage  be  sure 
to  get  one  with  the  back  and  the  front 
wheels  of  the  same  size.  The  rubber 
tires  on  the  back  wheels  wear  out  in  less 
than  half  the  time  that  those  on  the 
front  wheels  do.  By  changing  the  wheels 
when  the  back  tires  are  partly  worn  you 
can  get  much  more  wear  out  of  a  set  of 
rubber  tires.    1\  W. 

*  If  you  are  going  to  give  a  kitcher? 
shower  for  a  friend,  arrange  a  Dinah. 
Stand  a  broom  in  a  dishpan.  fastening 
it  by  strong  cords  tied  to  the  handles  of 
the  dishpan.  then  put  a  crossbar  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  handle.  Hang 
kitchen  spoons  from  the  ends  of  the  bar 
by  strings.  These  will  be  the  arms  and 
the  hands.  Then  dress  Dinah  with  a 
kitchen  apron,  dressing  sack,  dustcloth 
kerchief,  sunbonnet.  and  a  false  face. 
Tea  strainers  could  serve  as  earrings. 
Dinah's  makeup  will  prove  of  interest  to 
all  vour  guests,  as  well  as  to  the  honored 
one*    R.  E.  D. 

*  Have  mothers  thought  of  making  a 
scraplx>ok  containing  samples  of  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  dres>es  worn  by  their 
little  daughters?  A  bit  of  the  trimming 
could  be  fastened  with  the  dress  goods. 
When  the  children  grow  to  womanhood 
they  will  enjoy  looking  the  scraplx>o'- 
over.  Dresses  worn  for  special  occa- 
sions can  l>e  so  marked,  giving  additional 
interest  to  some  of  the  pieces.  The 
change  of  textiles  as  the  years  go  by,  it 
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dates  arc  appended,  makes  an  interesting 
study.    M.  D.  F. 

HSr"  H  there  is  a  camera  in  the  fam- 
ily photographs  of  the  dresses  could  be 
added.  These  pictures  of  the  children, 
if  dated,  would  also  make  an  interesting 
study,  showing  how  styles  change  from 
year  to  year.    The  Editors. 

*  Tn  the  last  October  issue,  "  M.  S.  \V." 
stated  that  water  given  to  babies  should 
be  boiled  twenty  minutes  and  then 
strained  through  a  piece  of  sterilized 
gauze.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  use  the 
sterilized  gauze,  as  I  should  be  afraid 
that  it  had  been  treated  with  carbolic 
acid.  L.  B.  W. 

So  far  as  physicians  know,  the 
sterilized  gauze  put  up  by  druggists  is 
not  treated  with  carbolic  acid.  All  water 
that  is  given  to  babies  should  be  boiled 
and  kept  securely  covered,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  be  pure.  The 
Editors. 

*  I  had  no  lemon,  so  I  used  cream  of 
tartar  with  salt  and  found  it  successful 
in  removing  iron  rust  from  a  napkin. 
Moisten  the  spot  with  soft  water,  rub 
the  cream  of  tartar  on  both  sides,  then 
rub  the  salt  on  both  sides.  Place  the 
napkin  at  a  sunny  window.  This  treat- 
ment does  not  rot  the  goods.   M.  E.  T. 

*  I  have  often  seen  mothers  who  were 
visiting  with  small  children  inconven- 
ienced by  the  lack  of  a  high  chair.  When 
going  out  with  my  little  one,  I  wear  an 
elastic  belt  over  my  regular  belt,  and 
when  no  high  chair  is  forthcoming  I 
quietly  unbuckle  my  belt  and  strap  Baby 
to  an  ordinary  chair  by  passing  the  belt 
about  his  waist  and  buckling  it  around 
the  back  of  the  chair.    The  elastic  gives 


enough  to  allow  him  to  move  around  a 
little.    M.  F.  H. 

(Sf3  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  elastic  is  not  too  tight ; 
also  that  the  belt  is  fastened  securely. 
The  Editors. 

*  I  visited  at  a  house  last  winter  which 
was  to  be  closed  for  some  months.  A 
plumber  came  to  shut  off  the  water. 
When  he  had  emptied  and  dried  the  trap 
in  the  kitchen  sink  he  asked  for  some 
kerosene.  This  he  poured  into  the  trap 
until  the  trap  was  full.  The  kerosene 
prevented  freezing  and  kept  gases  from 
escaping  into  the  room.  When  the 
house  was  opened  the  sink  was  ready 
for  use  at  once,  for  with  the  first  water 
poured  into  the  sink  the  oil  went  down 
the  pipes.    F.  A.  L. 

*  We  examine  the  nuts  in  box  candy, 
twice  rinding  moldy  nuts  in  one  of  the 
highest  priced  candies  on  the  market.  A 
fresh  box  may  be  had  by  returning  the 
stale  candy  to  the  place  from  where  it 
was  purchased.  Frequently  the  date  is 
penciled  on  the  outside  wrapping,  so  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  you  are 
getting  the  freshest  candv  in  stock  or 
not.    F.  M.  R.  K.  1 

*  My  little  daughter  persisted  in  biting 
her  nails  until  1  sent  her  to  a  manicure 
and  had  her  taught  how  to  care  for  her 
hands.  She  soon  took  so  much  pride  in 
their  appearance  that  it  was  not  hard  to 
refrain  from  biting  her  nails.    R.  T. 

*  Who  has  made  some  discovery  con- 
cerning house  plants — their  care,  the 
selection  of  them,  etc?  The  lowest 
[•rice  paid  for  an  acceptable  Discovery  is 
50  cents;  for  those  above  titty  words  in 
length,  one  cent  per  word.  "  cash  down."' 
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Pearls,  preservation  of    073 

Photographing  children    073 

Plant  discoveries,  wanted  !   076 

Pudding  dish,  suggestion  for   074 

kagman,  the  tricky    073 

Scorched  clothes,  reason  for    075 

Scrapbook  of  dress  samples    075 

Stenciling  curtains,  hint  for    074 

Strapping  baby  into  chair    076 

Waists,  pinning  laundered    073 

Water,  straining    076 

Woodbox,  dumb  waiter    075 
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obe  open-eyed, venturesome, 
fearless,  may  lead  one  into  the 
midst  of  difficulties;  but  there  is 
a  joy  in  overcoming,  an  exquisite 
satisfaction  in  hard -won  triumph 
which  the  slothful  and  timid  $ 
soul  can  never  know.  $  <$  $  $ 


Florence  Morse  Kingsley 
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Elfish,  But  Cannot  Bend 

By  Rom  O'Neill  WiUon 

I  really  don't  know  as  much  about 
this  sort  of  thing  as  most  women;  but 
I  take  my  own  fun  out  of  all  the  curious 
appearances  that  women  present  through 
the  centuries — an  entirely  different  sort 
of  pleasure,  of  course,  from  that  induced 
by  a  spectacle  of  actual  beauty. 

The  latter  is  a  solemn,  prayerful 
pleasure;  the  former,  unprincipled  and 
Puckish. 

The  fashions  of  the  hour  are.,  to  my 
mind,  perhaps,  the  most  amusing  and 
picturesque  that  have  arrived  for  many 


years,  and  fantastic  enough  to  minister 
beautifully  to  this  I'uckishness  of  taste. 
The  farthingale  seven  yards  round  could 
hardly  be  more  whimsical.  Every  hat 
and  garment  presents  an  achievement  of 
the  imagination  that  is  almost  witty. 

A  few  years  ago  the  well-dressed 
woman  was  an  austere  vision ;  is  it  weak 
to  relax  a  little  and  recover  In  this  milder 
state  of  things  where  she  is,  now.  actually 
elfish? 

Seriously,  though,  she  has  gained 
things.  She  no  longer  gives  to  the  eye 
that  mass  without  unity,  a  "  waist  and 
skirt." 

She  has  longer  legs. 
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She  has  ankles. 

She  has  superb  cloaks. 

She  has  the  lines  of  her  shoulders  and 
upper  amis  restored,  after  a  long  ob- 
scurity under  heaped  material. 

She  amuses  us  with  a  great  variety  of 
inventions;  she  is  covered  with  flaps, 
plackets,  buttons,  exits,  and  entrances, 
addenda.    But  it  is  a  little 
unfortunate     that  these 
addenda  chop  her  up  some- 
what into  bits. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the 
un  foreseen  sashes  tied  some- 
where about  the  "  nether 
limbs  ;"  these  make  her  seem 
mysterious  and  important, 
like  a  box  of  bonbons. 

Though  she  sometimes 
ends  t<x>  abruptly  below,  as 
if  her  gown  were  gathered 
into  a  small  barrel  hoop  at 
the  ankles,  she  reminds  us 
of  nice.  old.  hundred-year- 
ago  prints. 

I  don't  care  how  many 
colors  she  wears,  nor  how 
brilliant.  (I  wish  the  men 
wore  them,  too;  they  have 
been  sad  too  long.  ) 

She  is  often  long  and 
graceful  and  Greek,  like 
Madame  Recamier — if  a 
creature  can  l>e  all  that  who 
is  inanimate  between  the 
arms  and  the  knees. 


I>t»-ii  bv  R"»<  o  v,  ill  Wi,...n 

Lo..«  ind  Vr.ctiU\  and  Cr«V.  Ukt  Midjroc  R.camin- 


And  here  we  are  at  the  point  where  I 
suddenly  explain  why,  when  this  modern 
woman  is  pretty,  astonishing,  chic,  de- 
lightful, intriguing  to  the  imagination, 
she  is  not  beautiful.  No  human  shape 
can  be  beautiful  that  does  not  bend 
in  the  middle.  It  can  be  those  other 
things,  but  not  this  last. 

Heretofore  a  woman 
was  inanimate  only  for  the 
length  of  the  waist.  She 
came  to  life  again  at  the 
hip.  Now  she  is  not  ex- 
humed much  before  the 
knee.  She  presents  a  stony 
surface  to  the  encircling 
arm,  descends  to  a  chair 
with  difficulty,  sift  move- 
less as  a  monument,  and 
rises  like  •  the  swathed 
Lazarus.  Moreover,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  four 
hundred  years  or  so,  with 
only  a  brief  interval  of 
classic  renaissance  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Well,  if  you  ask  me  for  a 
few  adjectives  to  describe 
the  attired  woman  of  our 
hour.  I  refer  you  to  list 
above,  beginning  "  pretty," 
chic,  etc.  When  woman 
runs  again  on  noble,  flat 
feet,  and  bends  like  Ata- 
lanta  stooping  for  the  golden  apples,  she 
will  be  beautiful  once  more,  as  of  old. 

My  dear  Good  Housekeeping,  let  me 
add  that  when  I  go  to  town  I  wear  all 
the  "  addenda  "  that  other  women  wear, 
and  take  great  pride  in  sitting  with  dif- 
ficulty.   So  there  you  are ! 

Extremely  Beautiful 

By  Henry  Hurt 


To  me.  the  present  fashion  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  I  do  not 
believe  a  woman  of  small  means 
need  look  ugly. 

An  experienced 
artistic  dressmaker 
or  milliner  can't  help 
but  improve  upon 
the  average  wom- 
an's ideas. 
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The  color 
schemes  arc  as 
important  as  the 
design.  If  you 
have  one  strong 
color  and  the  rest 
tints,  you  very 
nearly  always 
look  well. 

Most  women  overdress. 

for  tne  Q 

By  Jame.t  Montgomery  Flagg 


The  adverse  criticism  of  the 
male  is  just  as  inevitable  as  the 
new  style  for  women,  so  that 
criticism  can  be  taken  as  negli- 
gible. 

I  remember  when  women 
wore  those  enormous  dirigible 
sleeves  that  we  got  so  used  to 
them  it  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
any  other  shape;  so  each  succeeding 
fashion,  when  it  becomes  crystallized, 
seems  to  be  the  most  becoming  dress  ever. 

A  woman  who  is  handsome  and  has  a 
graceful  figure  can  "  get  away  "  with  any 
style  and  be  attractive — and  the  other 
millions  of  her  sex,  who  are  too  thick 


short    skirt.  I 
think    the  most 
becoming  kind  of 
hat    among  the 
present  styles  is 
the  wide-brimmed 
one — it    casts  a 
pleasant  shadow 
on  the  face.  More 
different  types  of  women  look- 
well  in  this  than  in  the  little  hat 
that  outlines  the  face  sharply — 
this  is  especially  true  of  women 
with  large  faces. 
See  what  I  mean  ? 

For  tne  Slender  Only 

By  M.y  Wilson 


Prawn  by  J.  M.  KUgy 


ha 


ve  to  worry 


here  and  too  minus  there, 
along  the  best  they  can. 

The  present  short  skirt  on  every  kind  of 
gown  is  certainly  not  graceful,  except  to 
mere  "  slips  "  of  girls.  It  does  not  collabo- 
rate with  the  department  of  street  clean- 
ing in  the  altruistic  manner  of  the  "  trained  " 
skirt — that  much  credit  can  be  given  it.  The 
great  thing  is  to  combine  beauty  with  use- 
fulness, thus  achieving  the  Beautilitarian.  The 
one  glaring  fault  in  today's  modes  is  the 
absurd  combinations  of  dissimilar  textures  in 
.one  garment — the  straining  for  the  queer. 
i  The  lower  half  of  the  skirt  of  chain  armor 
joined  to  the  upper  part  by  chiffon  with 
squares  of  burlap  (jeweled),  inserted  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good — a  panel  of  tapestry 
here  and  a  sash  of  linoleum  around  the 
knees — might  be  very  stylish,  but  gosh ! 

The  semi-fitting  short  coats  on  the  street 
suits  give  a  kind  of  drain-pipe  look  to  her  fig- 
ure. There  is  no  beauty  in  the  extinguish- 
ing type  of  hat — from  the  back  it  looks  as  if 
the  lady  had  sent  her  clothes  out  walking. 

Luckily,  most  American  women  have 
"  neat  feet,"  as  the  Britisher  puts  it.  That 
is  the  only  consolation  that  goes  with  the 


It  is  all  very  well  for  some  of 
us  in  superior  moments,  when 
we  have  on  a  very  good  gown 
and  some  good  ones  hanging  up  in  a 
closet,  to  say  that  clothes  are  not  im- 
portant, but  when  a  test  comes  it's  a 
different  story.  What  woman  will  not 
stop,  even  talking  gossip,  and  listen,  if 
she  overhears  bits  of  another  conversa- 
tion about  clothes,  and  the  mention  of 
a  shop,  unknown  to  most,  where  there  is 


I>ra»n  by  IU»rO  Nrlll  Wilton 
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a  "special  sale''  for  a  few  days  of  French  I  know  of  one  woman  who  nought 

model  gowns  reduced  to  below  the  actual  $1,400   worth  of    French   gowns,  not 

cost  of  materials  because  they  have  been  knowing  she  was  going  to  Paris,  but 

copied  in  crinoline  by  pattern  houses,  unexpectedly  sailed  immediately.  She 

who,  having  no  further  use  for  them,  al-  had  a  snug  feeling  that  she  should  not 

most  give  them  away  ?    At  this  point  need  any  clothes,  and  was  glad  they  were 

all  French  models,  and 


the  gossip  brings  forth 
paper  and  pencil  and 
jots  down  the  address 
before  she  continues 
the  interrupted  conver- 
sation of  "How  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smvth  can  af- 
ford  the  automobile 
they  have  just  bought." 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me 
why  the  French  are  al- 
ways the  ones  who  give 
us  our  ideas  for  clothes 
and  hats.  No  matter 
how  smart  the  shop  or 
how  wonderful  its  repu- 
tation, it  doesn't  dare 
depend  upon  its  own  de- 
signs, but  each  year 
sends  its  buyers  to 
Paris  to  sec  the  models, 
and  select  from  them. 
This  seems  very  odd, 
for  we  must  have  as 
much  talent  here  as  in 
Paris,  yet  for  some  un- 
known reason  we  do  not 
trust  ourselves,  and  we 
turn  across  the  sea,  with 
perfect  faith  that  no 
matter  how  ridiculous 
we  look  in  a  style  at 
first,  we  are  sure  to  get 
used  to  it  and  adore  it, 
and  everyone  else  will 
soon  be  having  the  same 
thing,  if  it  is  truly 
Parisian. 

The  French  dress- 
making houses  have  a  wonderful  way  of 
getting  out  advance  styles  with  decided 
changes  in  line,  which  they  do  not  show 
until  the  American  buyers  are  safely  on 
the  deep  blue  ocean.  So  that  you  may 
buy.  in  the  spring,  a  French  model,  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  with  a  label  that  would 
make  any  bank  account  look  sick,  and  upon 
reaching  Paris,  though  you  start  at  once, 
find  you  are  absolutely  passec.  This  has 
the  desired  e fleet ;  you  throw  away  the 
gowns  you  hoped  to  be  smart  in,  and  buy 
again.  ' 


would  be  absolutely  a  la 
mode.  She  hadn't  seen 
a  hobble  skirt,  and  not 
one  of  her  four  French 
gowns  were  particu- 
larly narrow  at  the  bot- 
tom. Yet  when  she  got 
to  Paris  there  was  noth- 
ing else,  and  she  felt 
c<  mspicuously  Ameri  - 
can,  though  her  gowns 
were  not  a  month  old. 
and  had  come  from  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the 
Place  Vendome. 

This  is,  whether  in- 
tentional or  otherwise, 
too  often  the  case  to 
make  us  very  sympa- 
thetic with  the  French 
houses,  which  owe  so 
much  of  their  prosperity 
to  Americans. 


J>r»wn  by  II.-:™  l)ry<U-n 

Mn.  Prerton'*  idea  of  tht  «ant 
gown,  when  properly 
b«in|  attr*ctiv« 


TkcNa 

As  I  love  the  eccen- 
tric and  odd,  I  find  the 
present  styles  most  in- 
teresting, and  even 
though  I  have  to  half 
close  my  eyes,  I  yet 
open  my  arms  to  the 
new  styles  each  spring 
and  autumn.  I  hear  so 
iimch  criticism,  espe- 
cial* from  the  men,  of 
the  '  hobble  skirt,  I 
think  it  is  because  they 
have  not  seen  enough  of  them  to  get 
used  to  the  style.  They  are  most  inter- 
esting when  properly  made,  and  on  the 
right  woman.  Of  course  on  a  short,  fat 
woman  they  are  ridiculous,  and  many 
women  thought  the  same  effect  could  be 
attained  by  taking  in  an  old  skirt  at  the 
bottom  and  putting  a  band  around  it.  but 
it  is  far  more  of  an  art  than  this,  and 
the  gown  must  be  cut  by  an  expert. 

Hobble  skirts  are  meant  absolutely  for 
the  slender  and  tall;  in  fact,  the  styles 
for  three  years  have  been  made  for  the 
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slim,  slinky  figure,  and  the 
fat  have  no  consideration 
shown  them.  They  foolishly 
adopt  the  extreme  styles  not 
intended  for  them,  and  of 
course  we  all  call  it  horrible. 

At  the  races  in  Paris  last 
summer,  the  few  days  it 
wasn't  raining,  1  saw  the 
most  wonderful  gowns. 
They  were  all  very  narrow 
at  the  bottom,  though  not  of 
the  hobble  variety,  for  it  was 
just  here  that  the  French 
dropped  the  extreme  hobble 
skirt  as  the  Americans 
adopted  it.  But  it  never  has 
been  shown  to  the  proper  ad- 
vantage here,  and  has  never 
been  really  popular  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  narrow  skirt  which 
followed  it  is  very  smart.  I 
think.  When  properly  made 
it  brings  out  the  line  of  the 
figure  far  more  than  the 
fuller  skirts  did,  which  to 
my  mind  is  an  improvement, 
low  neck,  trainless  gown  I 
like  very  much,  though  at  first  I 
thought  it  rather  awkward.  On 
the  slim,  youthful  figure,  espe- 
cially, is  it  good. 

It  is  queer  how  soon  we  change 
our  minds  in  regard  to  styles,  and 
decide  we  like  a  mode  which  is 
just  going  out,  which  we  refused 
to  consider  at  first.  The  really 
smart  woman  is  the  one  who 
doesn't  wait  until  everyone  is 
wearing  the  same  style  before  she 
dares  appear  in  it.  but  immediately 
seizes  the  odd  and  good,  and 
wears  it,  though  she  is  stared  at 
until  the  style  is  adopted  by  those 
who  stare.  At  this  point  the 
Miiartly  gowned  woman  realizes 
that  as  she  is  no  longer  an  object 
of  curiosity  she  must  be  f>asse<\ 
and  again  turns  to  a  new  mode. 

Combinations  of  color  are  so 
much  more  wonderful  than  they 
used  to  be  when  the  "  pretty  "  was 
popular.  Pink  and  blue  used  to 
be  combined ;  now  cerise  and  pur- 
ple are  seen;  vivid,  almost  clash- 
ing, but  we  learn  to  like  it  as  we 
do  caviar. 
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Natural  Lines  of  tne  Body 

The  present  modes  appeal 
to  me  because  they  arc 
nearer  the  natural  lines  of 
the  body  than  ever  before. 
The  waist  line  is  getting 
larger,  and  the  stiff,  corseted 
effects  are  no  longer  popular. 
The  continuous,  uninter- 
rupted line  from  the  collar 
to  the  elbow  is  absolutely  the 
line  of  the  body  itself.  Only 
clinging  materials  arc  used, 
and  everything  tends  toward 
giving  those  who  have  nat- 
urally beautiful  figures  a 
chance  to  have  them  appre- 
ciated almost  as  much  as 
though  they  were  going  to 
a  function  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

All  sorts  of  devices  are 
resorted  to.  such  as  a  line  of 
shot  sewn  on  the  center  seam 
of  the  skirt,  from  about 
eight  inches  below  the  belt 
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to  below  the  knees.  This  weights  the 
gown  down,  when  sitting,  until  the  effect 
is  startling.  Of  course,  onlv  the  woman 
whose  figure  is  beautiful  retains  this 
line  of  shot ;  the  others  have  to  cut  it 
out. 

Hats  arc  almost  as  interesting  as 
gowns,  and  change  as  suddenly.  It  is 
queer  how  good  your  winter  hat  can  look 
as  you  put  it  away  in  tissue  paper  in  the 
spring,  with  a  happy  feeling  that  the  huge 
price  you  paid  was  not  wasted,  for  it  is 
so  good  it  will  surely  do  in  the  fall — for 
a  while  at  least.  1  Jut  in  the  fall  it  looks 
so  queer,  so  small,  or  so  large,  so  high 
or  so  Hat,  that  you  poke  it  back  and  go 
out  and  buy  another.  We  just  get  used 
to  the  hat  that  smothers  a  person  and 
leaves  only  a  chin  in  sight  when  it 
changes  to  one  with  a  small  head  size 
that  sits  on  the  top  of  your  head  with 
no  regard  for  a  continuation  of  line. 

It  is  here  I  find  it  impossible  to  be 
enthusiastic.  Line  is  everything,  and 
good  lines  must  be  curved  continuations 


Kith  Avenue 


These  two  drawings  illustrate  Mr. 


of  other  lines.  The  past  few  years  the 
hats  have  been  real  hats,  coming  well 
down  over  the  head  like  a  man's,  and  the 
line  in  consequence  has  been  good.  P»ut 
I  am  told  now  by  the  head  buyer  of  a 
house  on  Fifth  Avenue — where  even  the 
outside,  with  its  wealth  of  Italian  lace 
curtains  and  liveried  footman  who  bows 
you  in,  gives  you  such  confidence  that 
you  wouldn't  question  the  information — 
that  the  last  French  importation  of  hats 
shows  the*  head  size  so  small  that  one's 
hair  must  be  left  in  the  top  bureau 
drawer,  and  the  little  that  is  left  on  one's 
head  must  be  smoothed  back  close  to  the 
head  and  finish  in  a  coil  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  I  don't  like  the  sound  of  it 
a  bit,  and  doubt  if  anything  so  trying  will 
become  |x>pular. 

Dubious  Millinery 

The  tremendous  hat,  for  evening,  still 
seems  to  hold  its  own,  with  a  few  more 
dips  and  bends  in  its  outer  rim.  but  with 
the  increased  popularity  of  the  theater 
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cap  these  hats  arc  bound  to  lose  pres- 
tige. I  chided  a  friend  for  extravagance 
who  had  on  a  beautiful  cap  made  of  sil- 
ver net,  with  Mercury  wings  of  silver 
sequins,  from  an  expensive  millinery 
shop.  She  confided  to 
me  the  fact  that  she 
needed  new  puffs,  but 
the  cap  did  away  with 
that  necessity  and  was 
about  the  same  price, 
and  being  so  much 
newer  she  bought  it. 

So  much  is  said  about 
the  fashion  of  being 
slender,  being  new.  It 
is  really  only  that  we 
care  more  for  appear- 
ance now  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  have  suddenly 
waked  up  to  the  fact 
tliat  we  must  keep  young. 
And  normal  youth  is 
always  slender;  and  so 
we  go  to  Carlsbad  and 
drink  glasses  of  horrible 
Sprudel  water  at  6  a.  m.,  counting. 
"  One.  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven," 
before  we  take  the  next  swallow,  with  a 
band  playing  like  mad.  We  walk  our 
legs  off,  we  deny  ourselves  food,  in  order 
to  retain,  if  possible,  something  at  least 
resembling  the  lines  we  had  at  twenty, 


and  it  is  for  the  successful  ones  that  the 
styles  of  today  are  intended. 


to  All  Types 

By  S.  de  Iva 


Drawn  hy  John  Cecil  Clay 
The  much-needed 


As  an  artist  I  think 
that  the  fashions  of  to- 
day are,  on  the  whole, 
or  at  least  tend  to  be, 
the  most  reasonable,  the 
most  harmonious,  and 
the  most  graceful  of  any 
fashions  that  I  can  re- 
member in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

Now  the  women  look 
real.  They  seem  to 
have  real  anatomy. 
They  can  move  freely. 
They  can  bend  and  run 
— even  stoop. 

When  I  speak  of  the 
fashions  of  today  I 
don't  mean  the  hobble 
skirts  (these  I  regard  as  a  joke  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper  boys). 
I  speak  of  the  loose,  long-lined  princesse 
dress.  I  like  the  long,  flowing  lines  of 
the  princesse  dress.  1  like  them  because 
they  are  graceful  and  comfortable  (at 
least  they  look  so).    One  is  thankful  to 


•  hape  in  umbrella) 


Dram,  by  John  Cecil  CU} 


St*  knowt  ebc'*  the  he.t-draaaed 
woman  in  town  brcauM  the 
haath. 


see  less  and  less  of  the  hard, 
tight,  wooden  waists,  which 
have  nothing  human  in  them, 
and  which  absolutely  prevent 
the  freedom  and  therefore 
grace  of  movement,  besides 
making  women  all  alike.  The 
value  of  the  gowns  of  the  last 
few  years  lies  in  the  opportu- 
nity they  give  to  women  to  be 
individual. 

T  well  remember  the  bustles, 
polonaises,  balloon  sleeves,  high 
busts  and  low  busts,  wasp 
waists  and  such  other  atroci- 
ties, and  I  really  think  that  the 
modern  gown,  which  tends 
toward  simplicity  of  line  and 
follows  the  lines  of  the  human 
body,  is  on  the  right  road 
toward  common  sense  and 
good  taste. 

The  modern  figure  becomes 
very   much   more  expressive. 


i  bjr  John  C«J1  Cl«/ 


In  1950— "Yea.  I  i  r  that  1 1  portrait 
of  your  grandmother.  * 

"Oh.  Mamma,  ain't  bar  trouacra 
I  at  tbaknaa?  ' 
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particularly  from  the  back  view. 
But  for  this,  they  would  be 
rather  handsome  than  otherwise. 
Big  brims  are  generally  becom- 
ing, because  they  frame  the  face 
and  give  a  picturesque  shadow, 
but  even  this  becomes  grotesque 
when  it  is  so  big  that  it  over- 
hangs the  shoulders  and  hides 
the  face  almost  to  the  chin.  I 
also  like  the  small  turbans,  par- 
ticularly lor  very  young,  fresh 
faces. 

Eack  Style  Has 

Its  Beauty 

By  R.  T.  Sckabelit* 


Women  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  to  wear,  and  the  twenty-sixth  had  to  be 
bending  or  unbending  of  their  arms,  or  a    made ! 

graceful  turn  of  the  neck.  The  whole  As  for  hats.  1  will  say  that  there  is  one 
body  comes  into  play.  (  As  a  portrait  great  fault  with  which  I  can  never  be 
painter  how  much  I  appreciate  this  ! )       reconciled  :  the  crow  ns  are  altogether  too 

Of  course  I  don't  say  that  the  gowns  big!  They  are  absolutely  disfiguring, 
are  ideal  in  every  respect.  There 
is  still  the  tendency  to  make 
patchwork  of  them,  and  overload 
them  with  all  sorts  of  unneces- 
sary ornaments,  bits  of  ribbons, 
ruffles,  buttons  that  don't  button, 
clasps  that  don't  clasp,  and  many 
other  odds  and  ends  that  do  not 
beautify  the  gown  but  only  dis- 
tress the  eye.  Some  women 
want  their  gowns  to  look  rich 
(this  is  not  an  objection),  but 
very  often  richness  and  elabora- 
tion do  not  mean  the  same  thing. 
Indeed,  an  elaborate  gown  may 
look  very  cheap.  Real  beaut}'  in 
dress  is :  the  line,  material,  and 
color.  These  are  the  principal 
things,  and  when  money  is  a  con- 
sideration it  is  best  to  eliminate 
all  superfluous  decoration  for  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  material. 

Another   important   point  in 
today's  fashion,  which  proves  it 
to  be  a  rational  one,  is  that  it 
is  becoming  to  all  types  of  fig- 
ures.   It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  so  many 
women  (especially  the  stout  ones)  do  not 
realize  this,  and  they  continue  to  com- 
press themselves  into  very  tight- fitting 
clothes,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  they  look 
smaller,  while  the  effect  is  quite  the  con- 
trary.   They  have  a  great  boon  in  the 
long,  waistless  princessc,  and  they  should 
cling  to  it  forever. 

All  in  all.  the  lines  of  the  modern  gown 
arc  good  and  picturesque.  And  now  a 
word  about  the  color. 

This  is  quite  as  important.  Most 
women  make  a  serious  mistake  in  select- 
ing colors  for  their  clothes.  They  do 
not  consider  their  individuality.  They 
often  choose  a  color  only  because  it  is 
fashionable.  It  may.  or  may  not.  be- 
come them,  and  oh,  how  often  it  does 
not!  The  color  of  the  hair,  complexion, 
even  the  personal  character,  must  be 
thought  of. 

In  my  experience  of  |>ortrait  painting 
this  was  a  frequent  difficulty.  Among  all 
her  twenty-five  gowns  there  was  nothing 
really  suitable  or  becoming  for  n\v*  lady 


Inink)  Ms  UmU  CWj 
A  rather  tall  plume 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  fashions  are  tending 
more  toward  retaining  the  nat- 
ural lines  of  the  figure  (with  the 
accentuated  waist  line  always  ex- 
cepted, of  course)  than  ever  be- 
fore. Color  harmony  has  been, 
is,  and  always  will  be.  an  essential  in  the 
dress  of  women  with  "good  taste"  and 
a  natural  sense  of  color  harmony. 

The  dress  of  today  is  simpler  in  its 
color  combinations — that  is,  less  com- 
plicated in  positive  color  variety.  One 
tone  predominates,  hence  the  expression, 
"  A  creation  in  brown."  or  gray,  or  blue, 
etc. 

The  hobble  skirt  is  a  detriment  to 
decorative  beauty  in  most  women's 
skirts.  Compare  the  skirts  of  two  seated 
women,  one  wearing  the  "  hobble,"  the 
other  the  natural,  and  the  baggy  ugliness 
of  the  former  becomes  as  accentuated  as 
does  the  beauty  of  the  naturally  fallen, 
uninterrupted  folds  of  the  latter.  Of 
course,  for  women  of  height  and  a  mod- 
erate slimness,  a  "  hobble  "  skirt  is  pos- 
sible. Every  style  offers  some  distinct 
beauty — provided  that  distinct  beauty 
is  understood  and  intelligently  applied. 
The  same  statement  holds  good  for  mil- 
linery. 

In  trying  to  adhere  to  the  character 
of  the  •given  fa>hi<>n."  an  unattractive 
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presentation  is  most  often  caused  by  lack    long  enough  for  us  to  get  used  to  it,  I 


of  a  sense  of  both  the  possibilities  and 
the  limitations  in  the  adornment  of  one's 
own  person. 

The  feathers  of  a  rooster  would  look 
as  ridiculous  on  a  duck  as  they  look  dig- 
nified on  the  rooster;  and  there's  a 
greater  difference  in  appearance  between 
some  women  than  there  is  between  the 
two  aforesaid  birds! 

New  Woman,  New  Styles 

By  Edward  Penfidd 

Some  mild  afternoon,  when 
you  find  yourself  walking  up 
Fifth  Avenue  much  faster  than 
usual,  trying  to  overtake  a  very 
chic  female  in  a  hobble  skirt, 
to  see  what  her  face  looks  like, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent mode  is  a  success.  From 
an  artistic  standpoint,  it  cer- 
tainly is.  The  hat,  which  now 
resembles  an  inverted  bell  with 
a  small  feather  on  it,  comes 
well  down  about  the  face,  cov- 
ering up  the  forehead  and  cars, 
and  gives  the  head  a  small, 
round  look.  Tn  art.  one  of  the 
essentials  for  beautiful  propor- 
tion is  a  small  head.  This 
makes  the  figure  look  longer, 
and  when  the  costume«aims  for 
long,  graceful,  sweeping  lines, 
the  coat  and  skirt  of  today  are 
the  essence  of  simplification. 

The     elimination     of  the 
squeezed  -  in      waist.  which 
seemed  to  divide  the  figure  up 
into  so  many  parts,  is  a  step 
toward     simplification.  The 
long,  supple,  graceful,  narrow- 
hipped    idea    now    takes  the 
place  of  the  ideals  that  made 
a  woman  look  like  a  bolster 
case  full  of  paving  stones.  The 
character  of  our  women  is  changing  very 
fast,  and  they  demand  a  costume  to  con- 
form with  their  new  view  of  life.  Pock- 
ets will  soon  be  possible  in  women's  cos- 


Drawn  I 


am  sure  we  shall  love  it,  but  it  won't. 
The  bell  hat  will  soon  be  advertised  at 
$1.49,  and  narrow  skirts  will  be  thrown 
on  the  market  by  the  million,  until 
Flossie  at  the  ribbon  counter  and  Millie 
the  typewriter  all  have  one — a  base  imi- 
tation and  exaggeration  of  the  well- 
dressed  woman,  it  is  true.  Then  the  lat- 
.  ter  will  slip  on  something  else  and  say 
to  Millie  and  Flossie,  "  April  Fool — 
that's  not  the  style  at  all ;  it's  too  com- 
mon." So,  even  if  we  do  hit  upon  a 
fashion  that  is  perfect,  we  won't  keep  it 
— only,  1  hope  we  won't  deco- 
rate our  hats  again  with  grapes 
and  melons,  chicken  heads,  cat 
heads,  and  other  wild  things 
that  should  be  found  only  in  the 
museums  of  natural  history. 

Grotesque  Hats 

By  John  Cecil  Clay 


The  present  fashions?  Yes, 
they  can  be  charmingly  effec- 
tive. ;Vnd  why  not  ?  For,  as 
I  understand  the  rules  of  the 
game,  the  limitations  are  only  a 
small  skirt  and  short  sleeves, 
while  there  is  no  limit  in  the  use 
of  color  or  material.  The  skirt 
may  be  short  or  long,  with  an 
overskirt  or  without,  and  the 
waist  line  anywhere  from  the 
waist  up. 

The  small  skirt  can  be  very 
graceful  if  the  smallness  is  not 
too  exaggerated,  but  if  the 
skirt  be  short,  then  the  feet 
must  be  very  trim,  and  if  a  high 
shoe  is  worn  the  skirt  should 
never  be  short  enough  to  show 
the  top  of  the  shoe.   The  short 


l>ryd«o 


Another  »er»to*  of  th« 

drain-pip*' 


sleeve  is  all  right  if  properly 
treated  and  not  allowed  to  make  a  defi- 
nite, hard  line,  cutting  at  right  angles 
across  the  arm.  It's  edge  should  be  cut 
or  softened  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  break 
tumes;  at  least 'one,  no  matter  how  it  the  graceful  line  of  the  arm.  The  over- 
may  shock  you  now,  where  she  can  carry    skirt,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be 

used  with  the  normal  waist  line  nor  with 


her  cigarette  case.  It  is  bound  to  come; 
or  she  may  add  a  cane  to  her  outfit,  with 
a  hollow  head  for  carrying  the  soothing 
rolls  of  tobacco. 

If  the  present  style  will  only  stay  here 


a  short  skirt;  but  with  the  small,  long 
skirt  and  the  raised  waist  line  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  graceful  line  in 
the  overskirt. 
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The  raised  waist  line,  of  course,  is 
ideal,  and  every  woman  should  be  grace- 
ful with  this  chance  for  long,  flowing 
lines. 

To  my  mind  the  particular  parts  of 
the  present  costumes  that  are  bad  are 
those  particular  parts  which  the  individ- 
ual wearer  imagines  she  must  exagger- 
ate. The  favorite  exaggerations  seem 
to  be — making  the  skirt  too  small  at  the 
ankle  to  allow  freedom  in  walking,  too 
short  for  modesty,  or  so  small  that  it 
looks  like  a  one-legged  pair  of  pants. 
From  my  observations  these  exaggera- 
tions are  the  exception,  because  the 
American  woman  has  good  taste  in  most 
matters  of  dress;  but  in  hats — HAVE 
THEY? 

No,  hats  are  not  any  more  "  pecul- 
iarly susceptible  to  exaggeration  "  at 
present  than  at  many  other  periods,  but 
they  are  certainly  peculiarly  exaggerated 
and  grotesque.  When  it  comes  to  hats 
most  women  seem  to  lose  their  heads. 

Well,  anyway.  I  suppose  to  a  man 
there  is  one  particular  "  her  "  who  has 
much  better  taste  and  always  looks  just 
a  little  bit  sweeter  and  neater  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  even  in  hoop  skirt  or 
bustle  she'd  be  just  a<  wonderful  to  him. 

Trie  Opi  nions  Rev  tew  eel 

By  Helen  Dry  den.  Illurtrator 

One  point  these  artists  have  each  and 
all  mentioned  and  agreed  upon :  that  is 
the  trend  toward  adherence  to  the  nat- 
ural lines  of  the  figure.  When  clothed 
in  one  of  the  scant,  clinging  mysteries 
of  the  hour,  a  woman's  body  actually 
looks  supple,  and  when  in  over  a  hun- 
dred years  have  we  had  such  a  thing? 

I  very  much  admire  the  afternoon  and 
evening  gowns  this  winter,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  draw  them.  The  tailored 
suits,  however,  I  think  have  gone  a 
trifle  too  far,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Flagg  in  his  term,  the  "  drain-pipe  fig- 
ure," and  with  Mr.  Sehabelitz  in  his  ob- 
servation of  the  awkwardness  of  the 
very  tight  skirt  when  sitting.  Besides  all 
this,  it  must  go  to  the  tailor's  every  few 
days,  so  horribly  does  it  bag  at  the 
knees." 

The  frocks  of  the  softer  fabrics  arc.  I 
think,  charming,  when  not  cut  too  tight. 
By  using  clinging  materials  the  same  ef- 


fect is  to  be  had,  and  yet  there  is  a  slight 
leeway,  enabling  one  to  walk  without 
too  apparent  an  effort.  With  the  modified 
kimono  sleeve  and  the  short  waist — in 
which  case  it  is  impossible  to  be  "  pinched 
in  " — the  silhouette  comes  very  near  to 
being  as  a  woman  really  is.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  vulgar  in  these  gowns,  except 
in  some  instances  where  they  have  been 
.carried  to  an  extreme  on  the  stage. 

These  simple,  trainless  affairs  are  of 
adorable  combinations  of  goods — chif- 
fon, heavy  Venetian  lace,  and  fur  (if 
Mr.  Flagg  will  allow  us  to  omit  the  sash 
of  linoleum).  And  the  colors  are  won- 
derful, on  the  whole;  to  me  the  women 
look  very  feminine,  and  that  is  the  main 
point,  even  if  including  Mr.  Penfield's 
cigarette  case. 

Mr.  Pen  field  is  very  right  in  saying  the 
present  fashions  are  too  nice  to  last. 
They  must  not  only  be  imitated  but  ex- 
aggerated into  caricature,  and  that  seems 
terrible  to  me.  Of  course  it  is  worse  in 
New  York  than  anywhere  else  in  this 
country.  The  loveliest  things  are  im- 
ported by  the  most  exclusive  Fifth 
Avenue  shops,  and  almost  before  you  can 
realize  that  they  are  new,  are  French, 
and  frightfully  expensive,  you  see  them 
copied  in  cheap  materials  and  a  miser- 
able cut  in  the  second  and  third-rate  de- 
partment stores. 

I  hope  1  never  shall  see  anything  in 
the  line  of  imitation  as  really  wicked  as 
the  moycn  arjc  gown  that  came  in  late  in 
the  winter  just  two  years  ago.  A  friend 
of  mine  saw  one  at  her  Fifth  Avenue 
dressmaker's.  She  asked  me  to  go  with 
her  to  see  if  1  thought  it  too  daring. 
This  was  the  first  I  had  seen  of  it  in 
America.  It  was  wonderful ;  a  combina- 
tion of  channeusc  chiffon  and  heavy,  dull 
gold  embroidery.  It  was  a  Callot  crea- 
tion. My  friend  must  have  it  at  four 
hundred  dollars. 

And  what  those  tnoyen  age  gowns  de- 
veloped into!  Anyone  who  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  in  New  York,  if 
only  for  a  day  or  two  during  the  summer 
of  1909,  cannot  but  remember.  1  only 
wish  I  could  forget  what  to  me  seemed 
degrading  a  beautiful  thing.  A  Guine- 
vere or  an  H6lene  would  have  wept  to 
see  what  her  once  beautiful  cuirass  had 
become.  And  this  is  what  happens  to 
too  many  of  the  new  and  beautiful  fash- 
ions that  come  to  us. 
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THE  news  which  will  be  contained  in 
the  1910  census  report,  that  we 
spend  more  than  five  dollars  a  year 
per  capita  on  candy,  is  not  likely  to  fill 
our  minds  with  consternation.  We  could 
build  one  hundred  battleships  in  a  twelve- 
month with  the  money  we  spend  for 
sweets.    We  much  prefer  the  sweets. 

Nearly,  or  quite,  four  times  as  much 
candy  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
as  was  made  ten  years  ago.  The  census 
figures,  when  completed,  will  bear  out 
this  statement.  Candy  factories  have 
doubled  in  number,  and  then  doubled 
again,  within  the  last  decade,  and  candy 
shops  are  as  thick,  almost,  as  liquor  sa- 
loons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  factory  value 
of  the  candy  product  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1910  was  at  least  $250,000,- 
000.  In  Chicago,  where  vast  quantities 
of  candy  are  manufactured,  $250,000,000 
is  reckoned  as  a  woefully  low  estimate. 
Chicago's  candy  production  in  1910  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  over  the  output  of 
1909. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  data 
for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  pounds  of  candy  Uncle  Sam  and  his 
family  consume  annually.     But  if  we 


can  take  the  assurance  of  experts  in  the 
trade  that  the  consumer  pays  an  aver- 
age price  of  twenty  cents  a  pound  for 
candv,  then  $500,000,000  will  purchase 
2,500,000,000  pounds,  or  considerably 
more  than  one  million  tons.  One  pur- 
chaser alone  (the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation)  bought  ten  tons  of  candy 
last  Christmas  for  the  children  of  its 
employees. 

Why  are  we  consuming  twice  as  much 
candy  as  we  were  five  years  ago?  Man- 
ufacturers of  candy  will  tell  you  that  the 
chief  reason  for  it  (aside  from  the 
growth  of  population )  is  that  the  cheaper 
grades  of  candy,  with  improved  ma- 
chinery and  improved  methods  of  pack- 
ing, are  being  offered  in  more  attractive 
form  than  ever  before.  Then  there  is 
the  modern  method  of  advertising,  vastly 
improved  facilities  for  distribution  and 
means  of  transportation,  which  have 
transformed  the  nation  into  one  huge 
city.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury been  the  greatest  consumers  of 
candy  in  the  world.  The  manufacture 
of  sweets  has  flourished  here  as  in  no 
other  land.  The  foreign  immigrant  has 
taken  to  candv  much  as  Dr.  Cook's 
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H-kimos  are  said  to  have  taken  to  gumdrops.  Purveyors 
of  sweets  in  Xew  York  City  declare  that  one-half  of  the 
candy  bill  of  the  metropolis  is  paid  by  the  dwellers  in 
the  tenement  districts. 

The  cheaper  candies  contain  more  glucose  and  starch 
than  the  richer  grades,  and  are  very  thinly  flavored.  Xor 
are  they  as  highly  colored  as  they  were  before  the  pure 
food  laws  forbade  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  and  insidious 
vegetable  colorings.  The  lollipop  is  becoming  noticeably 
paler,  and  will  continue  to  lose  its  blush  and  purple  iri- 
descence if  the  present  rise  in  the  cost  of  wholesome  col- 
oring materials  is  maintained.  Manufacturers  complain 
that  whereas  they  are  selling  twice  as  much  candy  as  they 
were  five  years  ago,  their  profits  have  not  increased  in 
anything  like  the  same  proportion  because  of  the  higher 
cost  of  materials.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  higher-priced  candies. 

Chocolate  candy  is  a  greater  favorite  each  year.  The 
bonbon  has  fallen  off  woefully  in  the  popular  esteem.  As 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  cocoa  bean  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growing  demand,  and  as  the  trade  has  not 
deemed  it  advisable  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
what  is  called  chocolate  coating  is  becoming  less  a  pure 
cocoa  product  than  ever.  The  eighty  cent  brand  of  candy 
has  not  suffered  as  yet.  The  best  grade  of  chocolate 
coating  is  still  used  in  the  manufacture 


of  the  higher-priced  candy 

But  in  the  production  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  chocolates  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  do  some  skimping.  If  the  manu- 
facturer skimps  honestly,  his  chocolates 
assume  a  pale  brown  hue.  Tale  brown 
chocolates  are  just  as  pure  as  the  other 
kind,  only  they  are  not  "  truly  "  choco- 
lates. There  are  some  ingenious  manu- 
facturers who  maintain  the  dusky  hue 
of  their  chocolate  coatings  by  the  use 
of  iron  oxide  and  other  mystic  subter- 
fuges. They  will  tell  you  that  pale 
chocolates  will  not  sell ;  that  the  con- 
sumer prefers  not  to  be  honestly  dealt 
with.  Much  of  which  is  a  humbug  older 
than  the  legal  principle  of  caveat  emptor 
("  let  the  buyer  look  out  for  himself  "  ). 

Iron  oxide,  sugar,  and  gelatin,  with  a 
coating  of  shellac,  will  make  a  perietly 
lovely  looking  "chocolate."  Varnished 
chocolates  were  very  much  in  vogue 
until  about  a  year  ago.  Even  the  most 
expensive  chocolates  glowed  with  a  satin 
sheen.  The  dear  public  "  insisted  "  on 
their  being  shiny.  If  the  dear  public  had 
been  let  into  the  secret  that  their  choco- 
lates were  getting  a  first-class  polish 
with  wood  alcohol  they  might  not  have 
insisted  so  vehemently.  That  the  public 
is  now  consuming  about  twice  as  large 
a  quantity  of  dull-finished  chocolate-  as 


it  formerly  consumed  of  the  glossy  va- 
riety must  seem  amazing  to  those  who 
were  so  solicitous  of  the  dear  public's 
tastes. 

Last  June  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  sent  out  notices  warning 
manufacturers  that  neither  shellac  nor 
any  other  gum  should  thereafter  be  used 
to  coat  candies.  The  makers  of  high- 
grade  chocolates  were  very  indignant. 
They  had  not  been  using  shellac  for  sev- 
eral years.  They  continued  to  use  gum 
benzoin,  which  they  regarded  as  a  harm- 
less vegetable  product.  The  Bureau  re- 
torted. "  Cut  out  the  gum  benzoin  or  else 
show  that  it  is  being  used  so  as  not  to 
contain  the  slightest  degree  of  deleterious 
ingredient."  The  government  experts 
gave  as  their  reason  for  abolishing  shel- 
lac and  gum  coatings  that  they  were  not 
only  not  altogether  pure,  but  that  they 
concealed  inferiority,  and  enabled  candy 
to  be  kept  in  stock  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Wherefore,  'ware  the  too  slick  look- 
ing chocolate,  for  the  federal  law  does 
not  affect  the  dealer  who  does  not  engage 
in  interstate  traffic.  The  dull-finish 
chocolate-  you  buy  nowadays  get  what 
little  shine  they  have  from  being  dusted 
off  with  a  camel  s  hair  brush.  In  the 
hands  of  an  adept  the  camel's  hair  brush 
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will  do  wonders,  but,  of  course,  this  sort  of  pol- 
ishing does  not  serve  as  a  preservative  or  aid  in 
hiding  imperfections. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  chocolate, 
cocoa,  and  chocolate  confectionery.  Cocoa  is  the 
cocoa  bean  reduced  to  a  powder.  Chocolate  is  a 
preparation  from  cocoa  :nixcd  with  sugar. 
"  Confectionery,"  as  the  trade  terms  it,  is  choco- 
late in  various  mixtures.  A  bonbon  covered  with 
chocolate  is  confectionery,  while  chocolate  with 
nuts  through  it  is  called  chocolate.  What  is 
popularly  called  "  bitter  chocolate  "  is  in  reality 
cocoa. 

The  bigger  candy  makers,  whose  brands  are  well- 
known,  have,  for  the  most  part,  made  their  reputations 
by  turning  out  clean  and  pure  candies.  The  stringent 
state  and  federal  laws  which  have  gone  into  effect  (lur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  the  good  work  being  done  by 
municipal  boards  of  health,  have  accomplished  much  in 
obtaining  more  wholesome  candy. 

A  visit  to  half  a  dozen  large  candy  factories,  where 
every  variety  of  confectionery  on  the  market  is  manu- 
factured, convinced  the  present  writer  that  even  the 
"  prophylactic  pup  "  may  take  his  fill  of  most  candies 
without  bothering  himself  about  sterili- 
zation. The  majority  of  reputable  manu-    jority  of  buyers 
facturers  take  great  pride  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  plants.    Candy  has  to  be 
made    swiftly,    packed,    and  shipped 
swiftly,  wherefore  there  is  no  op|x>r- 
tunity  for  it  to  lie  around  and  collect 
dust.    The  moment  it  has  cooled  and 
hardened  it  is  packed.    In  a  great  many 
of  the  factories  the  packers  wear  gloves 
that  are  boiled  and  rinsed  every  day. 
Taffy  manipulators  wear  gloves,  both 
as  a  matter  of  cleanliness  and  to  protect 
their  hands.     There   are  taffy-pulling 
machines  and  machines  for  cutting  and 
wrapping  taffy  bars,  but  the  making  of 
candy  canes  and  baskets  and  getting  the 
"  barber  pole  "  effect  is  still  done  by  hand. 

I  am  very  fond  of  candy  myself,  but 
always  felt  a  little  dubious  about  the 
cheaper  grades.  Since  I  have  been 
among  the  candy  makers,  I  feel  a 
stronger  desire  than  ever  for  candy,  re- 
gardless of  grade,  for  I  know  that  what- 
ever candy  I  buy,  the  chances  are,  100 
to  1,  that  it  is  perfectly  wholesome  and 
cleanly  made. 

After  trips  through  five  great  fac- 
tories— some  of  them  world-famous — 
and  a  number  of  small  ones,  I  can  assure 
the  reader  that  the  places  whence  come 
various  grades  of  candy  from  twenty 
cents  per  pound  up,  are  much  cleaner 
than  the  home  kitchens  of  the  great  ma- 


They  are  cleaner  than 
bakeries.  The  New  York  factories  are 
inspected  by  officers  of  the  board  of 
health,  besides  which  the  National  Con- 
fectioners' Association  lias  a  standing 
offer  of  $100  to  any  person  who  will  ob- 
tain evidence  that  candy  is  being  manu- 
factured in  unclean  kitchens.  The  20 
and  30  cent  candies  are  machine-made,  as 
a  rule ;  you  don't  get  the  hand-made 
product  till  you  begin  to  pay  50  to  60 
cents  a  pound. 

It  is  only  the  higher  grades  of  choco- 
lates and  bonbons  that  cannot  be  made 
by  machinery  in  this  epoch  of  mechani- 
cal development.  No  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  a  machine  that  will 
give  coated  candy  a  curlicue  topknot. 
Candies  that  are  dipped  in  the  machines 
come  out  too  smooth  to  suit  the  fastitfr- 
ious  taste  of  the  matinee  girl.  The  tassel 
on  the  hand-made  chocolate  cream  seems 
to  possess  a  subtle  psychology  of  its 
own.  Manufacturers  say  that  you  can 
take  the  very  best  drop  or  center,  fill  up 
your  dipping  machine  with  the  very  high- 
est grade  of  coating,  and  yet  fail  to  sell 
the  smooth,  machine-made  product. 

Every  modem  factory  is  equipped  with 
dipping  machines.  In  a  pound  of  a  well- 
known  brand  of  chocolates  there  are 
some,  probably  10  per  cent,  that  are 
dipped  by  machinery.  Most  chocolate  pep- 
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permints  are  turned  out  by  machinery. 

Candy  dipping  is  almost  universally 
done  by  young  women.  The  nimblcncss 
of  their  chocolate-smeared  hand-  and 
fingers  almost  battles  the  eye.  You  do 
not  wonder  that  several  inventors  lost 
their  reason  striving  to  contrive  a  ma- 
chine that  will  dip  candy,  bring  it  forth 
m  the  instant  of  hardening,  and  then  at- 


tach a  curly  switch  on  top.  The  coating 
must  be  at  an  exact  temperature  at  the 
moment  the  drop  or  center  is  inserted, 
and  it  must  be  a  trifle  cooler  the  instant 
ii  is  removed. 

The  dipper  has  a  little  tank  of  hot  coat- 
ing liquid  at  her  elbow.  In  front  of  this 
she  constructs  a  sort  of  chocolate  lake, 
in  which  her  whole  hand  and  part  of  her 
wrist  rests.  With  her  other  hand  she  col- 
lects the  drops  of  cream  or  jelly  or  what  not. 
Her  sense  of  touch  and  educated  sense  of  tem- 
perature tell  her  the  precise  moment  to  let  fall 
the  handful  of  centers.  She  gives  each  one  a 
lightning-like  bath.  Then  out  it  comes  with  its 
brown  jacket  on.  square  or  round  or  conical  or 
oblong;  and  in  the  very  act  of  being  dropped  on 
the  glazed-paper  tray  an  invisible  twist  of  the 
fingers  winds  on  the  tail  and  thereby  creates  it 
an  aristocrat  among  candies. 

Xone  of  this  sort  of  "  art  "  is  required  in  mak- 
ing the  fillings.  The  jellies,  creams,  and  pastes 
are  mixed  in  great  copper  cauldrons  and  arc  then 
poured  out.  pressed,  cooled, and  cut  by  machinery. 
In  some  factories  no  hand  touches  them  till  they 
arc  brought  on  travelers,  or  miniature  moving- 
sidewalk  belts  covered  with  glazed  paper,  to  the 
dippers'  tables. 

"  The  richer  and  more  highly  flavored  the 
candy."  said  a  manufacturer  whose  product  has 
a  world-wide  reputation.  "  the  more  costly  to 
make — and  the  more  difficult  to  digest.  The 
cheaper  candies  are  far  more  wholesome.  We 
might  make  the  comparison  between  mince  pic 
and  cookies." 

You  will  hear  it  said  that  children  do  not  care 
what  kind  of  candy  they  get  so  be  it  they  get 
enough.  The  candy  makers  wish  this  were  so. 
It  would  vastly  simplify  the  industry.  The  truth 
i>  that  the  millions  of  purchasers  of  penny  lots 
of  candy  make  up  the  patrons  the  most  difficult 
to  cater  to.  Have  you  ever  watched  half  a  dozen 
youngsters  purchase  half  a  dozen  cents'  worth 
of  candy  in  a  little  candy  shop?  Xo  matter  how 
urgent  their  longing  they  will  "  size  up  "  the  en- 
tire stock  on  display  before  making  a  selection. 
Itigness  or  the  number  to  be  had  for  a  cent  often 
makes  the  strongest  appeal,  but  there  must  be 
something  besides  bigness  and  quantity.  Color 
will  often  suggest  a  flavor  that  is  not  there. 
I'ntil  recent  years  many  manufacturers  fairly 
smeared  the  color  on  their  lollipops — brilliant 
blues,  greens,  pinks,  and  yellow  >.  Red  white 
and  blue  lollipops  had  a  tremendous  vogue  for 
a  while.  There  was  more  glucose  than  sugar  in 
tlio-e  confections,  but  the  color  seemed  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 
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Aniline  and  dubious  vegetable  dyes  probably  have  a  temporarily  injurious 
were  used  in  the  coloring  process  when  effect.  The  safest  thing  to  cat  is  the 
the  official  chemists  began  their  investi-    pure  white  candy  on  which  no  attempt 


gations.  One  maker  of  beautiful  yellow 
lollipops  was  greatly  wroth  that  a 
chemist  made  a  sensation  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  putting  sulphur  in  his  candy. 
What  if  he  did !  There  was  more  sul- 
phur in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  than  could 
be  found  in  a  pound  of  his  lollipops. 

While  this  agitation  was  at  its  height  a  New- 
ark ( N.  J.)  manufacturer  thought  he  would 
experiment  with  an  uncolored  pure  sugar  lolli- 
pop. He  chose  a  simple  lemon  flavoring.  It 
was  solemnly  plain  and  rather  small  for  a  lolli- 
pop. Nor  was  it  gummy.  It  was  entirely  lack- 
ing in  the  "  everlasting  "  quality.  When  first  put 
out  other  manufacturers  ridiculed  it.  "  The  kids 
would  never  buy  that  shabby  imitation  of  taffy 
on  a  stick."  Did  they?  Yes,  and  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  My,  how  it  sold  from  the  very 
first !    By  the  carload !    By  the  trainload  ! 

A  writer  in  the  January  number  of  this  maga- 
zine declared  that  the  retail  price  of  a  penny  for 
a  stick  of  candy  was  extortion;  that  at  one-half 
cent  there  would  be  a  fair  profit  to  the  maker. 
There  is  the  keenest  kind  of  competition  in  the 
candy  business.  The  market  for  penny  goods 
is  large,  and  the  maker  who  offers  the  best  and 
biggest  piece  of  candy  for  a  cent  gets  the  busi- 
ness.  Full  value  is  therefore  given. 

A  physician  of  wide  reputation,  who  conducts 
a  sanitarium  famous  for  the  stringency  of  its 
dietary,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  developing  serious  organic 
trouble  through  overindulgence  in  candy.  I  put 
this  up  to  several  distinguished  New  York  physi- 
cians, and  they  laughed  at  the  idea. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Uncle  Sam's  chief  pure 
food  expert,  has  probably  made  a  more  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  subject  than  any  other  man, 
save,  possibly.  Prof.  John  C.  Olsen  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Institute.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that 
candy  is  distinctly  nourishing  and  has  a  high 
food  value.  "Stuffing"  candy,  he,  of  course, 
decries.  Parents  will  have  to  regulate  that,  just 
as  they  must  guard  the  jam  jar. 

"  But  all  this  talk  about  poisoned  candy,"  says 
Dr.  Wiley,  "  is  pure  nonsense.  I  have  never  in 
all  my  experience  seen  any  candy  that  was  poison- 
ous to  a  degree  that  might  be  feared.  The  auto- 
intoxication that  follows  overeating  of  candy  i> 
to  be  feared,  but  the  same  effects  will  follow  a 
gormandizing  of  plain  bread  and  butter. 

u  There  is  one  sort  of  confectionery  which 
should  be  watched  closely,  and  that  is  the  col- 
ored candy  which  is  shaded  by  products  of  c<»;il 
tar.  and  which  if  taken  in  large  quantities  will 


at  elaborate  beauty  has  been  made.  Mo- 
lasses candy  is  wholesome,  the  chocolate 
drop  pure,  and  all  those  candies  made 
w  ithout  the  brilliant-hued  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts are  perfectly  safe.'* 
Concerning  how  the  pure  food  laws  can 
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prevent  the  sale  of  impure  candy.  Dr. 
W  iley  said :  "  We  can  only  prohibit  the 
transix>rtation  of  impure  candy  from  one 
state  to  another,  hut  most  of  the  candy 
which  is  transported  is  pure.  The  high- 
grade  candy  which  is  shipped  from  one 
state  to  another  is  generally  up  to  the 
standard,  and  so  is  the  very  cheap  candy 
which  is  shipped  in  boxes  and  barrels. 
The  local  boards  of 
health  must  take 
care  of  the  candy 
that  is  made  and 
sold  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  lo- 
cal  boards  of 
health  all  over  the 
country  arc  doing 
their  duty." 

Professor  Olsen, 
in  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures 
on  candv,  went 
more  profoundly 
into  the  scientific 
food  value  of 
sweetmeats.  The 
writer  attended  one 
of  Professor  Ol- 
sen's  lectures,  and 
was  both  thrilled 
and  instructed  by 
what  he  said : 

"  Candy  is  a  nourishing  and  sustaining 
food,"  he  expounded,  as  he  held  up  and 
exhibited  to  his  audience  a  jar  of  choco- 
late creams  and  a  jar  of  salted  peanuts. 
"  Any  vigorous  adult,"  he  pursued, 
"  could  make  a  good  breakfast  on  these 
chocolate  creams  and  peanuts ;  yes.  and 
there  would  be  enough  left  over  for  lun- 
cheon and  dinner  besides.  There  is 
enough  in  these  two  jars  to  sustain  an 
adult  for  twenty-lour  hours.  They  con- 
tain 2,974  calories,  and  3,000  calorics 
is  a  generous  allowance. 

"  Hear  in  mind,  though,  that  I  am 
speaking  of  adults.  Growing  children 
require  a  more  varied  diet  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  they  should  eat  no  candy. 
They  should  eat  candy,  and  their  par- 
ents should  recognize  that  the  candy  they 
eat  is  food.  <  >ne  <»f  the  great  troubles 
is  that  parents  will  not  recognize  this, 
and  strive  to  compel  their  children  to  eat 
a  hearty  meal  after  they  have  eaten  a 
quantify  of  candy.    It  children  were  al- 


lowed more  to  let  their  own  appetites 
govern  their  consumption  of  food  after 
they  had  eaten  candy  there  would  not  be 
so  much  sickness  set  down  to  candy  eat- 
ing. 

"  A  five  or  ten-cent  bag  of  candy  would 
constitute  an  excellent  lunch.  The 
chocolate  cream  soldier  will  have  to  pay 
a  little  higher  for  his  rations.    At  30 

cents  a  pound  his 
provender  will  cost 
him  50  cents  per 
diem,  and  if  he 
indulges  in  expen- 
sive bonbons  it 
will  cost  him  as 
much  as  a  dollar. 
Vet  this  is  much 
cheaper  than  the 
same  amount  of 
nourishment  when 
partaken  in  the 
form  of  the  ple- 
beian egg.  The 
most  expensive 
chocolate  cream 
diet  will  come  to 
only  $1  a  day.  To 
obtain  the  same 
calorific  value  in 
eggs  one  must  pay 
at  least  SI. 84  at  the 
present  value  of 
CS6S-  Having  expatiated  on  the  food 
value  of  candy,  the  Trolleyville  expert 
got  out  his  little  muckrake  and  employed 
it  to  this  effect : 

"  The  trouble  with  candy,  it  seems,  is 
partly  that  some  children  and  most 
grownups  eat  it  to  excess,  and  partly 
because  manufacturers,  with  more  re- 
gard for  their  profits  than  their  con- 
sciences, have  been  serving  up  glucose 
bleached  with  sulphurous  acid,  glue  in- 
stead of  gelatin,  while  of  eggs  preserved 
with  boric  acid,  chocolate  adulterated  or 
chocolate  that  really  isn't  chocolate  at 
all.  And  add  to  all  these  evils  that  can- 
dies were  colored  with  vegetable  dyes, 
frequently  injurious,  and  aniline  dyes, 
almost  invariably  so. 

"  ( iluc<  »se  has  a  bad  name,  somewhat 
for  itself,  but  more  because  grocers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  selling  it  to  the  pub- 
lic as  sirup  and  honey  at  the  prices  of 
tho>e  articles.  The  chemical  objection, 
however,  was  that  glucose  had  natu- 
rally a  yellowish  tinge,  which  manufac- 
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turers  removed  by  bleaching  with  sul- 
phurous acid.  If  the  public  would  be 
willing  to  cat  yellowish  chocolate  creams 
they  would  be  better  off." 

In  conclusion  Professor  Olsen  uttered 
the  warning  that  too  much  candy  raises 
havoc  with  the  teeth.  The  National 
German  Dental  Congress  agrees  with 
Profesor  Olsen  that  candy  is  bad  for  the 
teeth. 

Sulphurous  acid  in  the  composition  of 
glucose  and  candy  has  been  forbidden 
by  the  pure  food  laws.  The  ban  upon 
sulphurous  acid  followed  swiftly  the  in- 
hibition of  the  use  of  synthetic  flavoring 
acids,  aniline  dyes,  and  plaster  of  pari?. 
The  plaster  of  paris  was  used  to  make 
candies  dead  white.  Sulphurous  acid 
was  the  last  to  yield,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  will  not  come  back  into  use. 
The  ultimate  eligibility  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  a  question  likely  to  be  reconsid- 
ered by  federal  authority.  The  manu- 
facturers who  insist  that  it  is  harmless 
and  should  not  be  prohibited  say  that 
without  it  candies  cannot  be  properly 
preserved  in  hot  weather.  We  seem  to 
have  worried  along  without  it  last  sum- 
mer, however,  when  millions  of  |>ounds 
more  candy  was  sold  than  ever  before. 

Bayard  C.  Fuller,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  foods  of  the  Xcw  York  P>oard 
of  Health,  said,  after  the  use  of  sul- 
phurous acid  had  been  abolished  in  the 
metropolis: 

*•  It  is  safe  to  say  now  that  anyone 
buying  candy  in  this  city  can  feel  per- 
fectly safe  about  it.  Within  a  year  we 
have  secured  150  convictions  against 
users  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  appel- 
late court  handed  down  a  decision  sus- 
taining the  convictions. 

"  Absolutely  pure  candy."  continued 
Mr.  Fuller,  "  can  be  made  for  7  cents 
a  pound,  with  a  profit  for  every- 
body. The  production  of  injurious 
candy  is  no  longer  a  menace,  but  we  are 
having  trouble  with  street  vendors,  who 
refuse  to  keep  their  wares  covered." 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  good  work  of  the  National  Confec- 
tioners' Association  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wholesome  candy.  Mr.  H. 
W.  Hoops,  for  many  years  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation, stated  to  me  that  for  twenty- 
seven     years     his     organization  has 
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fought  against  the  adulteration  of  candy. 

"  There  is  no  excuse  for  impure 
candy,"  said  Mr.  Hoops.  "  Sugar  is 
only  5  cents  a  pound,  and  glucose  half 
that  price.  Whatever  prejudice  there  is 
against  glucose  is  unfounded.  It  is  far 
more  easily  digested  than  rich  bonbons 
and  chocolates.  [Dr.  Wiley  is  on  record 
as  declaring  that  glucose  is  harmful. 
The  Editor.] 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has 
been  serious  adulteration  in  the  past,  but 
during  the  years  we  have  been  investigat- 
ing the  so-called  candy-poisoning  cases 
we  have  never  yet  found  a  case  where  it 
was  positively  established  that  the  eating 
of  candy  resulted  in  death.  As  soon  as 
we  hear  or  read  of  an  alleged  candy  poi- 
soning we  begin  an  investigation.  We 
employ  experts  and  get  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  evidence.  As  almost  every 
child  will  eat  candy  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  can  get  it,  it  is  always  a  safe 
guess,  when  they  become  ill,  that  some 
time  before  they  were  eating  candy. 
Hence  the  readiness  to  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  candy  is  at  the  l>ottom  of  the 
trouble. 

I  have  a  record  of  hundreds  of  cases 
in  which  poisoned  candy  was  alleged  to 
have  caused  death.  In  not  one  case  did 
the  evidence  bear  out  the  rumor.  We 
have  compiled  these  cases  in  a  little  book 
called  Facts,  a  perusal  of  which  should 
convince  any  fair-minded  person  of  the 
overwhelming  injustice  of  the  innumer- 
able charges  that  are  laid  at  the  door  of 
candy  makers." 

Speaking  of  the  laws  proposed  to  en- 
force the  weighing  of  every  package  of 
candy  and  the  statement  of  the  weight 
upon  the  package,  Mr.  Hoops  denounced 
such  legislation. 

"  Candy."  he  said.  "  is  put  up  in  a 
multitude  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Some 
packages  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  a 
pound.  Where  would  the  benefit  be  to 
anyUuly  to  have  them  weighed?  You 
might  as  well  weigh  every  gum  drop  and 
lemon  stick  and  give  a  certificate  of 
weight  with  each  penny  purchase.  Peo- 
ple who  want  to  buy  candy  by  the  exact 
pound  can  do  so  in  any  candy  store  in 
the  land.  Those  who  prefer  to  buy  a 
package  for  what  the  package  represents, 
and  what  they  know  it  represents,  have 
that  privilege." 
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The  Policewoman 


By  Bertka  H.  Smitk 


ALICE  STEBBTNS  WELLS  has 
IX.  received  her  commission  as  a 
regular  police  officer  of  the  city  of 
"Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  chief  of  police  with  a  po- 
liceman's star.  This  in  accord  with  a 
new  ordinance  permitting  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  as  police  officers.  In 
handing  her  the  badge,  the  chief  said 
he  was  sorry  to  offer  a  woman  so  plain 
an  insignia  of  office;  that  when  he  had 
a  squad  of  Amazons  he  would  ask  the 
police  commission  to  design  a  star  edged 
with  lace  ruffles. 

A  star  with  lace  ruffles  is  exactly  what 
Mrs.  Wells  does  not  want.  She  wears 
no  uniform,  carries  no  weapon,  and  as 


Mn.  Welli.  the  fine  worn  in  to  tweome  a  retfularly  appointed  police  officer  in 
Lot  Anfclc  California 


often  as  possible  keeps  her  star  in  her 
handbag.  Measuring  not  much  over 
five  feet,  she  has  no  idea  of  using  physi- 
cal force  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties, 
which  are  no  less  varied  than  those  of 
her  brother  officers,  and  often  identical 
with  them.  She  goes  about  her  work 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  with  the 
hope  of  applying  preventive  rather  than 
punitive  measures,  and  eagerly  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
her  position  for  the  study  of  crime,  and 
particularly  that  phase  of  crime  com- 
monly known  as  the  social  evil. 

This  was  her  purpose  in  securing  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  asking  for  the  nec- 
essary change  in  police  regulations  to 
admit  a  woman  to  the 
force,  and  in  enlisting 
the  influence  of  various 
organizations  of  men 
and  women  to  secure 
her  appointment  to  of- 
fice when  it  became 
])<  >ssible. 

Mrs.  Wells  was  for 
some  years  a  religious 
student  and  worker  in 
the  East.  Later  in  Cal- 
ifornia she  became  in- 
terested in  the  scientific 
study  of  crime.  Each 
experience  illuminated 
the  other,  and  she  came 
to  feel  that  the  proper 
handling  of  crime 
should  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  fields 
of  applied  Christianity. 
In  order  to  get  at  the 
very  root  of  the  ques- 
tion, she  decided  to  be- 
come a  policewoman. 
A-  she  puts  it: 

The  police  depart- 
ment represents  the 
strategic  point  at  which 
virtue  can  meet  vice, 
strength  can  meet  weak- 
ness, and  guide  them 
into  preventive  and  re- 
demptive channels." 
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Continuing  to  discuss  her  motives  in 
adopting  this  as  her  life  work,  Mrs. 
Wells  says: 

"  The  thinking  world  is  more  and 
more  recognizing  the  causes  of  crime  as 
a  vital  part  of  the  problem  of  crime. 
Since  many  of  these  causes  arise  from 
improper  home  conditions,  their  correc- 
tion necessarily  depends  in  a  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
women.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the 
perfect  home  training  of  every  child 
would  largely  eliminate  the  need  of 
police  work.  Rut  we  must  take  the  situ- 
ation as  we  find  it,  many  degrees  below 
the  ideal. 

"  Multitudes  of  young  girls  are  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  streets  of  every  city 
whose  minds  are  so  void  of  any  real 
purpose  in  life  that  their  controlling  mo- 
tive, apparently,  is  to  dress  and  attract 
attention. 

"  In  many  instances  their  mothers  arc 
respectable,  hard-working  women  who 
need  the  help  of  these  idle,  incapable, 
pleasure-seeking  daughters.  But.  un- 
trained themselves,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  implant  early  a  loving  co-opera- 
tion and  interest  in  the  family  duties, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  very  best 
safeguards  any  girl  can  have. 

"  Again,  in  many  homes,  deferential 
treatment  toward  all  womankind  is  not 
insisted  upon.  A  girl  accustomed  to  easy 
familiarity  within  the  home  is  not  quickly 
affrontcd  by  undue  freedom  from  the 
chance  acquaintance. 

"*  Then  there  is  the  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult task  of  rinding  the  happy  medium 
between  unquestioning  servile  obedience 
and  the  over-ruling  of  a  child's  growing 
personality  and  will.  As  all  who  deal 
with  the  erring  know,  a  multitude  of 
young  people  know  no  law  but  that  of 
their  own  imperious  wills.  These  things, 
together  with  wrong  ideals,  bad  blood. 
-  poorly  nourished  bodies,  and  industrial 
strife,  produce  a  large  part  of  the  tide 
endlessly  sweeping  into  the  precincts  of 
the  police. 

"  Under  modern  conditions,  much  of 
the  remedy  must  be  applied  directly  or 
indirectly  by  women.  Insistence  upon 
a  single  standard  of  morality,  the  eleva- 
tion of  domestic  service  to  a  plane  equal 
to  other  respected  occupations,  wider 
teaching  of  industrial  arts  and  science, 
and  other  plain,  vital  truth*  in  our  public 


schools,  will  do  much  toward  stemming 
the  tide. 

One  or  more  women  in  the  police 
department  of  every  city  can  learn  much 
concerning  the  need  of  changes  in  worn- 
out  and  ineffective  laws,  and  the  practi- 
cal handling  of  wrongdoers,  which  other 
women  can  embody  in  their  manifold 
labors  for  the  city's  good.  This  is 
more  important  than  may  be  obvious. 
The  police  department  is  the  organized, 
empowered  body,  and  all  other  upbuild- 
ing social  agencies  should  work  in  har- 
monv  with  it.  For  lack  of  this,  much 
welNintended,  laborious  effort  goes  wide 
of  the  mark. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
with  time  the  appointment  of  women 
police  officers  will  work  out  much  good 
along  these  fundamental  lines,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  innovation  is  proving 
its  own  justification  day  by  day  in  the 
greater  freedom  and  confidence  with 
which  girls  and  women  appeal  to  the 
department  for  advice  and  protection, 
in  the  handling  of  special  cases  where 
a  woman's  sympathy  may  be  more  ef- 
fective than  a  man's  power,  and  in  the 
care  given  to  young  girls  or  women 
brought  to  the  police  station  for  the  first 
time,  and  who  might  otherwise  come 
under  the  degrading  influence  of  confine- 
ment with  old  offenders." 

A  specific  instance  of  the  value  of  hav- 
ing a  woman  connected  with  the  police 
department  is  that  of  a  mother  who  came 
at  once  to  Mrs.  Wells  and  reported  to 
her  that  more  than  a  year  previous  her 
young  daughter  had  been  enticed  by  an 
evil-minded  old  man  of  the  neighbor- 
hood into  a  vacant  house.  The  mother 
had  not  learned  of  it  until  some  time 
afterward,  and  then  was  loath  to  report 
it  to  the  police.  When  she  could  talk 
to  a  woman  about  the  matter,  she  did  so 
with  the  purpose  of  having  the  man  kept 
under  surveillance,  so  that  he  might  not 
be  a  menace  to  other  girls  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs.  Wells's  special  duty  is  the  inspec- 
tion of  penny  arcades,  moving  picture 
shows,  skating  rinks,  dance  halls,  and 
other  places  of  public  amusement,  in- 
cluding the  parks  on  Sunday.  She  has 
found  that  there  is  scarcely  a  penny  ar- 
cade whose  pictures  .ire  not  suggestive 
of  evil.  In  most  cities  the  ordinances 
exclude  only  those  pictures  which  are. 
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positively  indecent,  and  in  Mrs.  Wells's 
opinion  the  restriction  should  cover 
those  things  which  are  suggestive,  if  the 
intention  is  to  really  protect  the  interest 
of  the  young. 

Her  duty  in  visiting  picture  shows  is 
to  see  that  no  minors  are  admitted  ex- 
cept in  the  company  of  a  parent  or  legal 
guardian,  and  that  no  pictures  are  dis- 
played at  the  entrance  showing  deeds  of 
violence  or  acts  of  questionahle  morality. 
This  latter  point  is  covered  by  a  bill- 
hoard  ordinance,  though  the  class  of 
pictures  shown  to  the  audience  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  owner  of  the  show. 
Believing  that  the  moving  picture  show 
has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  has  a  defi- 
nite place  and  purpose  in  furnishing 
entertainment  at  a  price  that  few  cannot 
afford,  Mrs.  Wells  hopes  to  see  a  change 
in  the  class  of  pictures.  On  this  point 
she  says: 

u  White  restrictions  may  not  he  wel- 
comed by  a  certain  element  of  unthink- 
ing people,  they  are  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  public.  By  cutting  out  objection- 
able classes  of  pictures — those  showing 
deeds  of  violence,  or  scenes  of  gilded 
vice,  or  acts  of  the  spicy  sort,  all  of 
which  are  detrimental  to  growing  minds 
— makers  of  films  are  compelled  to  de- 
velop rich  fields  of  intensely  interesting 
subjects  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
enter.  There  is  a  field  of  wholesome 
humor  almost  undeveloped,  the  little 
humor  now  existing  being  largely  of 
burlesque  order.  Really  humorous  pic- 
tures rest  tired  people  after  the  day's 


work,  and  are  a  distinct  service  in  fur- 
nishing a  good,  wholesome  laugh.  Then 
there  is  the  field  of  dramas  and  books 
and  Old  Testament  stories,  and  much 
more  that  can  be  made  instructive  as 
well  as  recreational,  and  satisfying  to 
the  very  best  taste." 

Another  question  is  that  of  light  in 
these  picture  show  places.  There  is  no 
longer  need  for  a  completely  darkened 
room,  and  the  same  principle  is  involved 
as  that  which  led  to  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  dance  hall  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting "  moonlight  dances."  In  any 
case  of  violation  of  an  existing  ordi- 
nance Mrs.  Wells  has  power  to  arrest 
the  owner  of  these  amusement  places, 
and  has  done  so  in  many  instances. 
Where  there  is  no  ordinance,  she  sug- 
gests the  elimination  of  undesirable 
features  and  the  introduction  of  pro- 
tective measures,  and  since  these  places 
are  dependent  <>n  the  |>olice  commis- 
sion for  a  license  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness.  they  hardly  dare  ignore  her  re- 
quests. 

Although  Mrs.  Wells  has  been  in  of- 
fice hut  a  few  months,  the  demands  on 
her  time  are  so  numerous  that  already 
she  feels  the  need  of  an  assistant,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  justification  of 
her  appointment  Yet  always  she  in- 
sists : 

"  All  one  woman  can  do  is  but  little — 
to  find  the  needs  and  point  the  way. 
Where  she  leaves  off  many  women  may 
begin  and  do  much  toward  the  better 
ment  of  social  conditions." 
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Mrs.  Lawsons  Strange  Friend 


By  Ellen 

• 

MARY  LAWSON  sat  by  the  crib  of 
small  Tommy  Law  son  in  an  atti- 
tude of  tense  patience.  Between 
the  bars  of  the  crib  peeped  two  mischiev- 
ous black  eyes,  and,  plunged  in  Tommy's 
check,  was  an  adorable  dimple. 
"  Close  your  eyes,  Tommy." 
A  fat  leg  waved  in  midair. 
"  Put  your  feet  down."  Mary  longed  to 
give  the  plump  little  member  a  sharp 
rap.    It  had  come  to  an  issue  between 
Tommy  and  the  afternoon  nap.  Spank- 
ings, being  shut  in  the  closet,  bribes,  and 
coaxing  had  all  been  tried  in  vain.  Mary 
was  very  tired ;  she  wanted  a  nap  her- 
self, but  felt  that,  this  afternoon,  it  must 
be  a  fight  to  the  finish.    After  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  quiet  insistence, 
the  little  figure  relaxed,  the  eyes  closed 
voluntarily ;  victory  was.  won. 

Mary  crept  to  the  sofa  and  threw  her- 
self down  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  There 
was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  and  a  little 
voice  whispered:  "  Mother!*' 

Oh,  she  had  forgotten  Katharine! 
Well,  the  child  had  been  with  Xora  long 
enough.  It  was  time  to  dress,  anyhow. 
Mary  tiptoed  to  the  door  and  let  her 
little  daughter  in.  placing  a  warning  fin- 
ger on  her  lips.  The  two  crept  into  the 
bathroom  and  Katharine  played  quietly 
while  her  mother  went  softlv  about  the 
room  dressing  for  the  afternoon. 

The  long  morning,  with  the  care  of  her 
three  babies  and  the  directing  of  an  un- 
trained servant,  had  left  Mary  tired.  The 
repression  of  the  conflict  with  Tommy 
had  strained  her  nerves  to  the  snapping 
point.  Just  ten  minutes,  alone,  on  lur 
back,  would  have  calmed  her,  but  she 
disliked  having  her  little  girl  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Katharine  had  outgrown 
naps. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  thump  al»ove  her 
head,  a  wail  of  "  Mother "  and  Mary 
knew  that  Ted,  the  middle  baby,  had  fin- 
ished his  nap.  A  panic  of  fear  over- 
whelmed her  lest  Ted  awaken  Tommy. 
She  was  not  dressed  to  go  into  the  hall, 
so,  giving  wild,  whispered  directions  to 


one  Talbot 

Katharine  to  tell  Ted  to  "  stop  crying  at 
once,  not  to  make  a  sound."'  and  "  to  stay 
outside "  till  Mother  was  dressed,  she 
pushed  her  little  daughter  through  the 
softlv  opened  door,  closing  it  quickly 
after  her.  Ted  was  only  half-awake  and 
he  wanted  his  mother.  Katharine's  whis- 
pered commands  but  goaded  him  to  fresh 
effort.  He  kicked  upon  the  door  with  all 
his  might  and  screamed  "  Mother  "  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  Furious  and  uncontrol- 
lable anger  filled  Mary  Lawson's  soul. 
She  had  told  Ted  fifty  times  to  come 
down  from  his  nap  quietly  and  not  waken 
Tommy.  Springing  out  of  the  door,  she 
seized  the  culprit,  dragged  him  into  a 
back  hall,  and  spanked  him  with  an  arm 
strengthened  by  fury. 

Katharine  stood  by.  a  smile  frozen  on 
her  sensitive  little  face.  His  mother's 
unexpected  and  overwhelming  anger 
silenced  Ted  instantly.  Then  the  passion 
died  and  a  trembling,  humiliated  woman 
thrust  her  lit*le  son  from  her  with  one 
last  attempt  at  self-justification: 

"There,  Ted.  go;  stay  quietly  with 
Katharine,  and  remember  the  next  time 
you're  told  to  be  quiet,  to  be  quiet." 

Mary  Law  son  crept  back  into  her  bed- 
room and  sank,  trembling,  on  her  knees 
before  her  dressing-table.  Little  Tommy 
slept  peacefully  on.  A  great  prostrating 
flood  of  remorse  swept  over  her.  She 
was  horrified  at  the  glimp>e  she  had  had 
of  the  untamed  beast  within  her.  "  But 
who^o  .shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck  and 
that  he  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea."  She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of 
the  fierce  anger  that  had  been  in  her 
heart  against  a  little  child. 

"The  passing  hour,  with  stern,  relentless  hand. 
Draws  hack  the  wave.    The  slippery  rocks  of 

passion  stand 
Bared  before  human  eyes.    In  Christ  alone 
Can  power  be  found  such  guilt  to  hide. 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  mv  discovered  soul 
At  ebb  of  tide." 

The  words  she  had  read  somewhere 
came  to  her  suddenly  with  new  under- 
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standing.     She    felt   that  nowhere   in    wildly,  crying  over  and  over:    "  I  love 
all  God's  universe  could  there  be  anything   you,  Mother ;  I  love  you !" 
wickeder  than  she.    The  sin  was  not       "  Mother  loves  you,  too,  Ted,  and 
in  striking  the  child,  but  in  the  anger  she    Mother  hates  to  spatik  you!    But,  dear, 
had  felt.    On  her  knees,  she  asked  for-    you  know  how  naughty  it  is  to  scream 

through  the  hall  when  Tommy 


is  sleeping 
"  1  11 


Mary  Ut  her  little  daughter  in.  placing  a  warning  finger  on  her  tip*  —  Page  299 

giveness  of  the  God  of  love  and  resolved 
never  to  trust  herself  to  strike  Ted 
again.  She  went  about  her  dressing  dis- 
piritedly. There  was  a  great  weight 
upm  her  spirit. 

(  >n  the  top  >tep  <»f  the  piazza  she  found 
Katharine  and  Ted  seated  in  unnatural 
quiet. 

"Come  here,  Ted.  Mother  wants  to 
kiss  you." 

O  wonderful  childhood !  Ted  sprang 
into  his  mother's  arms  and  hugged  her 


never    do  it  again. 
I'll  be  a  golden  boy." 

"  Yes,  Mother  knows  vou 
will." 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
spank  him,  Mother,"  came 
Katharine's  sweet  little  voice. 

"  No,  dear,  Mother  doesn't 
like  to  have  you.  Now,  run 
along  to  play,  dear  children." 

Awav  thev  went,  without  a 
trace  of  anything  unpleasant 
left.  So  easy  it  is  for  the  one 
receiving  the  offense  to  for- 
get ;  but  how  about  the  of- 
fender r  Mary  Law  son  went 
restlessly  from  one  task  to 
another,  always  with  the  feel 
ing  of  calamity  upon  her. 

The  next  morning  was  Sat 
urday,    and    Mary  Lawson 
arose  with  a  mind  bent  on 
large  accomplishment.    For  a 
month    back    she    had  been 
persistently    blinding  herself 
to  Nora's  shortcomings,  but 
the   time   had   come   for  a 
change.    It  was  all  very  well 
for    Nora   to   be   so  good- 
natured    that    she  stopped 
every  few  moments  to  tell  the 
children  stories  or  give  them 
a  ride  on  her  strong  shoul- 
ders, but  the  fact  remained 
that  the  work  was  not  being 
done.     The  house  was  dis- 
gustingly dirty,   and  Nora's 
cooking  was  impossible.  To- 
day, at  least,  something  was  going  to  be 
accomplished.     All  day   Mary  pushed 
and  pulled  and  tugged  at  the  load  of 
Nora's    incompetence.     At    night  the 
kitchen  was  still  unscrubbed,  and  a  few 
tough  baked  things  were  the  only  visible 
results  of  a  nerve-racking  day.    The  in- 
visible   results  .  appeared    later.  All 
through  the  night,  at  wakeful  periods, 
Mary  was  tormented  by  visions  of  a  dirty 
ice  box,  a  dirty  pantry,  and  a  dirty 
kitchen  floor. 
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The  next  morning  she  awoke  with  a 
blinding,  sick  headache.  She  crawled 
miserably  out  of  bed,  dressed  the  chil- 
dren, and  crept  back.  Nora,  whistling 
merrily,  and  giving  noisy  orders  to  the 
children,  brought  in  a  cup  of  muddy  cof- 
fee, most  of  it  in  the  saucer.  Mary 
drank  it  with  the  children  climbing  af- 
fectionately over  her.  She  was  grateful 
to  the  cheerful  Nora  when,  with  the  din 
of  battle,  she  removed  the  babies  and  left 
her  to  the  company  of  her  headache. 

Mary  Law  son  had  never  felt  more 
downhearted  in  all  her  thirty  years. 
With  three  babies  and  no  help  to  speak 
of  and  sick  headaches  every  few  days, 
what  was  the  use  of  trying?  Suddenly 
she  saw  before  her  mental  vision,  in  large 
black  letters,  a  sentence  she  had  read 
somewhere :   "  Pain  is  friendly." 

"  Friendly !"  Mary  Lawsbn  almost 
laughed.  "  Friendly,  with  a  house  to 
sweep,  and  mending  as  high  as  your 
head,  and  all  three  babies  needing  winter 
nightgowns,  and  cooking  to  do,  and  peo- 
ple tliat  ought  to  be  invited  to  dinner!" 
How  "  silly "  such  talk  was  1  Mary 
turned  over  with  a  jerk,  and  thump  went 
the  pain  in  her  head.  "  Friendly,  in- 
deed !"  Still  the  words  persisted :  "  Pain 
is  friendly." 

After  a  time,  Mary's  tense  body  re- 
laxed, and  turning  from  her  angry,  self  - 
pitying  thoughts,  she  said :  "  Well,  pain 
is  friendly.  Come,  Friend  Pain,  I  am 
waiting.  What's  your  message?  Hurry 
up,  please!    Say  your  say  and  begone." 

Thump,  thump,  thump,  went  the  pain 
in  her  head. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want 
to  tell  me?" 

Thump;  thump. 

Mary's  mind  went  back  over  the  last 
month  when  she  had  not  had  a  single 
headache.  What  glorious  freedom  it  had 
been !  How  little  the  housework  had  dis- 
turbed her!  How  patient  she  had  been 
with  the  children,  and  what  jolly  times 
they  had  had  together!  How  good  life 
had  seemed! 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  Friend  Pain 
had  delivered  his  message.  He  had  told 
her  the  cause  of  her  headaches.  Many 
physicians  and  oculists  had  failed  to  tell 
her,  but  now  she  knew.  That  wild  fit  of 
passion  with  Ted,  followed  by  a  day  of 
burry  and  suppressed  irritability  with 


Nora — there  lay  the  cause  of  the  present 
pain,  and  hurry  and  irritability  (really 
the  same  thing)  had  always  been  respon- 
sible for  her  headaches.  Absolute  con- 
viction came  upon  her  in  that  moment, 
and  she  knew  that  it  lay  in  her  power  to 
remove  the  cause.  And  yet  there  were 
hundreds  of  women  mope  irritable  than 
she  who  never  had  a  headache.  Yes,  but, 
thank  God,,  the  stingm/xroice  of  Pain  ha*f 
come  to  her;  thanlfyGod,  she  couldn't 
give  way  to  angejMvithout  a  remimlcr. 
Mary  sat  up  in  hea. 

"  Thank  you/  Friend  Pain.  I  under- 
stand." // 

Thump,  thnJnp,  thump. 

Mary  sailVwearily  back.  "  Why  don't 
you  go  h'/t  have  your  message,  thank 
you.  Pp  try  to  stop  hurrying  and  getting 
angry/? 

Tliump,  thump,  thump. 

"Js  there  anything  more?" 

Tffiump,  thump. 

"  Are  you  just  rubbing  it  in  Y* 

Thump,  thump. 

After  a  time  Mary  arose,  leisurely 
bathed  and  dressed  herself,  and  lo! 
Friend  Pain  had  gone! 

Again  and  again  the  messenger  re- 
turned, and  again  and  again  Mary  Law- 
son  meekly  thanked  him  and  promised 
to  try  again.  She  went  about  her  work 
slowly  repeating  to  herself :  "  He  hath 
set  eternity  in  our  hearts.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  time.  I  am  living  in  the 
midst  of  eternity.  Love  is  the  goal.  If 
I  and  my  children  grow  in  love,  nothing 
else  matters." 

For  a  neat,  energetic  woman  to  regard 
complacently  the  untidy  incompetence  of 
the  maid  was  a  struggle.  There  was  the 
habit  of  years  to  overcome.  Nora's  slow 
mind  seemed  to  work  letter  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  calmness,  however,  so  the  house- 
keeping gradually  improved. 

As  the  years  went  by  and  Mary  Law- 
son  slowly  but  surely  abandoned  the  ways 
and  thoughts  of  hurry,  she  came  to  real- 
ize that  no  other  messenger  than  pain — 
deadly,  prostrating  pain — would  have 
turned  her  aside  from  the  road  that  leads 
to  nervous,  unreasoning  old  age. 

Then  came  a  time  when  all  who  came 
into  her  presence  fe!t  a  strange,  deep 
peace,  and  received  something  of  her 
calm,  joyous  strength  for  the  day'» 
work. 
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AT  TEN  minutes  of  nine  on  that  even- 
X"X  ing,  Milton  Baxter,  Esq.  (ex- 
pressing the  act  in  metaphor), 
twisted  both  his  muscular,  mental  hands 
into  his  mental  collar  and  lifted  himself 
out  of  the  easy  chair  in  which  he  had 
been  fidgeting  for  a  half  hour.  No 
other  way  of  describing  his  going  seems 
to  hit  off  the  manner  of  it.  His  face  was 
the  face  of  one  who  is  being  dragged  out 
of  paradise  to  be  toppled  over  the  para- 
pet into  the  unspeakable  place. 

The  girl  rose,  too.  For  a  half  hour 
her  face  had  been  anxious.  Now  she 
looked  startled.  This  lover,  tacitly  ac- 
cepted, though  undeclared,  had  been  act- 
ing like  anything  but  a  lover  that  even- 
ing. For  a  good  quarter  hour  he  had 
looked  oftener  at  the  clock  than  he  had 
at  her.  And  her  perspicacity  told  her  that 
he  was  nervous  and  troubled — and  a  girl 
who  loves  likes  to  be  told  why  care  sits 
heavy. 

"  Why — where—?"  she  gasped.  Ap- 
peal to  confide  in  her  was  near  her  lips. 

When  he  opened  his  mouth  confession 
almost  sprang  from  his  full  heart. 

But  he  set  his  teeth  across  his  tongue. 
His  schedule — so  the  placid  face  of  the 
clock  warned  him — gave  him  not  more 
than  five  minutes  in  which  to  take  this 
dainty,  dimpled,  ingenuous  darling  of  a 
girl  in  his  arms,  and  present,  plead, 
argue,  and  sum  up  a  case  that  embraced 
some  of  the  most  perplexing,  moot  points 
of  love.  He  was  too  good  a  lawyer  to 
spoil  a  cause  that  way.  He  told  her  a 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  lie  about  a  busi- 
ness engagement  (not  being  able  to  lie 
with  vigor  and  assurance  while  looking 
down  into  two  appealing  blue  eyes), 
stumbled  into  the  hall,  groped  for  his 
hat,  and  escaped.  He  wanted  to  get 
away  before  his  awkwardness  knocked 
down  any  more  precious  vessels  in 
the  temple  of  love.  He  told  himself, 
hurrying  down  the  street,  that  under 
present    conditions    he    was    no  fit 


man  to  clasp  Eltha  Lang  to  his  heart 
She  would  have  so  concluded,  herself, 
had  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  been  able  to 
follow  his  movements  after  he  had  left 
her. 

He  trotted  most  of  the  way  to  his 
bachelor  lodgings,  often  snatching  out 
his  watch  to  reassure  himself  as  to  time. 
In  his  rooms  he  stripped  off  his  evening 
clothes,  secured  a  perfectly  villainous 
suit  from  a  parcel  that  he  had  hidden  in 
a  closet,  and  sneaked  into  the  street, 
garbed  like  a  vagrant.  He  spatted  his 
hands  in  the  dust  of  the  roadway  and 
scrubbed  grime  on  his  cheeks.  He 
shoved  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers 
pockets  and  slouched  down  through  the 
cross  streets,  hunching  forward  his 
shoulders  to  disguise  his  six  feet  of 
wholesome  young  manhood ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  keen  observer  who  would 
have  recognized  then  the  junior  partner 
of  the  law  firm  of  Jarvis  &  Baxter. 

He  came  to  a  "  groggery,"  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  went  in.  Pulling  his  hat 
low,  he  crowded  past  the  men  near  the 
door,  and  retreated  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  bar.  He  glanced  at  the  bar  clock; 
he  winced.  Less  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore he  had  walked  down  the  steps  of 
Judge  Lang's  house  in  the  garb  of  a 
gentleman. 

He  was  crowding  against  a  sharp- 
faced  little  man  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  a 
sort  of  a  triangular  man  with  one 
shoulder  cocked  up  under  his  ear.  This 
individual  had  just  reached,  standing  on 
tiptoe,  to  drag  a  glass  of  beer  over  the 
rail. 

"  Just  in  time  to  save  me  from  drink- 
ing alone,  my  friend."  remarked  the  lit- 
tle man.  "  A  gentleman  shares  his  bowl. 
What  will  you  have?" 

"  Whisky,"  said  Baxter,  wondering  at 
the  same  time  why  he  had  not  snubbed 
this  stranger.  But  the  little  man  had  a 
keen  and  kindly  gaze,  spiced  with  that 
gentle  cynicism  one  finds  in  the  faces  <>! 
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dwarfs,  and  even  in  the  few  words  he 
had  spoken  there  was  some  quality  that 
marked  him  as  different  from  the  out- 
casts who  surrounded  them. 

"  Here's  to  the  blood  of  Ishmael,  no 
matter  in  whose  veins  it  runs!"  toasted 
the  dwarf. 

Baxter  strangled  over  his  whisky.  He 
wondered  grimly  what  that  gang  would 
*ay  if  he  told  them  it  was  the  first  drink 
of  whisky  that  ever  passed  his  lips ! 

The  little  man  slanted  a  quizzical  eye 
jp  at  him. 

"  Beer  is  better  for  you,  friend. 
Whisky  for  yeggs  and  burglars  and 
those  who  meditate  desperate  deeds. 
Beer  for  plain  vags  like  you  and  me. 
For  you  can't  enjoy  loafing  unless  your 
blood  is  cool." 

It  was  such  inoffensive  good  nature 
that  Baxter  had  not  the  heart  to  rebuff 
him.  He  recognized  a  little  hint  of  gen- 
tility in  the  other.  When  he  followed 
Baxter  out  of  the  liquor  shop  the  young 
man  found  no  words  with  which  to  send 
him  away. 

"  Not  to  intrude — not  to  bore  you,"  he 
remarked,  apologetically,  as  he  caught 
step  with  Baxter,  "  but  for  the  sake  of 
a  moment's  chat,  since  my  way  lies  with 
yours.  A  moment's  chat  with  one  who 
has  been  on  a  higher  plane  of  life.  I 
can  detect  that  in  you.  I  trust  you  do 
me  the  compliment  to  detect  it  in  me." 

The  young  lawyer  let  his  new  com- 
panion do  tlie  talking.  His  own  mind 
was  too  full  of  a  bitter  problem.  He 
•ighed  and  strode  on. 

When  he  turned  a  corner,  at  last,  the 
big  clock  of  the  Union  Station  told  him 
that  he  had  nearly  half  an  hour  to  wait. 
He  dodged  in  under  the  gloomy  arch 
of  the  carriage  entrance,  avoided  the 
lighted  waiting  rooms,  and  found  an 
empty  baggage  truck  in  a  dark  corner. 
He  sat  down  on  it.  The  little  man  popped 
up  and  sat  down  beside  him.  He  was 
still  chatting.  He  was  politely  explaining 
that  he  had  not  always  been  a  vagrant. 
Baxter  was  not  very  attentive,  but  the 
gist  of  the  story  was  borne  in  upon  him. 
A  woman  had  been  the  cause.  She  had 
married  the  misshapen  man  for  his 
money,  had  spent  it,  and  had  deserted 
her  victim. 

"  But  it  cannot  be  a  woman  in  the  case 
with  you!"  suggested  the  narrator.  "Of 
course  no  woman  could  love  me.  1  ought 


to  have  known  it.  But  love  blinds  us  all. 
I  was  called  Billy  Bias  from  the  time  I 
began  to  go  to  school.  Whatever  may 
be  the  styles  in  dressmaking,  women  do 
not  like  husbands  cut  on  the  bias.  So  I 
was  a  victim  of  woman.  But  you  can 
make  woman  the  victim — with  your  good 
looks  and  your  noble  six  feet."  He  patted 
the  young  man's  arm  admiringly.  "  No, 
it  was  not  woman  that  has  dragged  you 
down  from  the  higher  plane." 

One  impulse  of  Baxter  was  to  shove 
this  chatterer  off  the  truck,  and  bid  him 
begone.  But  rudeness  was  not  in  hit 
nature.  Moreover  this  urbane  little  mae 
had  an  appealing  quality  about  him. 
Baxter's  heart  was  full.  Here  at  leasf. 
was  someone  to  talk  out  his  troubles  to. 
Perhaps  the  potency  of  the  unaccustomed 
liquor  loosed  his  tongue. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  woman,  too,"  he  snapped, 
savagely. 

"  Then  it  is  not  as  it  was  in  my  case," 
protested  his  new  friend.  "  Probably 
running  after  you — not  away  from  you, 
eh?"   It  was  shrewd  inquiry. 

"  She's  coming  down  that  track  in  half 
an  hour!"  blurted  Baxter.  He  pointed  at 
the  kaleidoscope  of  colored  switch  lights. 
In  the  upset  of  his  emotions  he  forgot  to 
wonder  why  he  was  talking  to  this 
stranger;  perhaps  it  was  simply  because 
he  was  a  stranger  who  would  pass  on  into 
the  night  and  forget  it.  *'  Do  I  look  like 
a  worthless  bum  ?"  he  demanded,  turning 
on  the  little  man.  "  Do  I  look  cheap  and 
disreputable?  Does  my  breath  smell  of 
whisky?  Take  me  just  as  I  am,  wouldn't 
I  disgust  any  decent  woman?" 

"  You  do  not  exactly  resemble  the  ar- 
dent lover  or  the  impatient  bridegroom," 
stated  the  man,  judicially.  "  I,  myself, 
can  detect  the  higher  plane,  as  I've  told 
you.  A  woman  might  not  discriminate — 
might  not  understand — especially  a  puri- 
tanical sort  of  woman  of  the  kind  who 
see  no  further  than  the  end  of  their 
noses." 

The  state  of  Milton  Baxter's  mind  at 
that  moment  can  be  understood  when  it 
is  set  down  here  that  he  went  on  talking. 
He  talked  as  though  it  were  a  perfectly 
natural  thing  for  a  rising  young  lawyer 
to  sit  down  on  a  baggage  truck  in  a  dark 
corner  of  a  railway  station  and  pour 
out  his  heart  to  a  crippled  vagrant  whom 
he  had  met  ten  minutes  before  for  the 
first  time. 
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"  She  is  puritanical,  and  that's  what 
I'm  reckoning  on.  I  want  her  to  sniff 
that  whisky;  I  want  her  to  see  these 
clothes,  and  get  a  look  at  the  dirt  on  my 
face,  and — and  then  get  on  board  the 
next  train  and  go  home." 

"The  tone  suggests  that  you  do  not 
tove  the  lady  any  longer." 

"  I  never  loved  her — now  that  I've 
found  out  what  love  really  means,  and 
look  back." 

The  little  man  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  groped  in  his  vest  pocket 
and  produced  a  match.  He  lighted  it. 
It  disclosed  a  face  as  keen  as  a  weasel's. 
In  the  brief  flare  of  the  little  torch  he 
inspected  the  garments  that  Baxter  wore. 
Then  he  pinched  out  the  match. 

"  You  are  wearing  a  masquerade,"  he 
said,  with  conviction.  "  You  are  playing 
a  part.  You  are  still  on  the  higher 
plane." 

"  You  needn't  draw  any  conclusions," 
snapped  the  young  lawyer,  a  bit  dis- 
turbed. 

"  I've  made  a  study  of  old  clothes  since 
I  lost  my  money,"  stated  the  dwarf,  "  and 
old  clothes  talk  to  me  with  the  mouth  of 
every  wrinkle.  Your  old  clothes  won't 
lie  for  you.  You  never  had  that  suit  on 
till  an  hour  or  so  ago.  There  isn't  a 
wrinkle  in  'em  that  belongs  to  you ;  those 
creases  were  all  made  by  some  other 
man." 

"  You'd  better  trot  along,"  suggested 
Baxter,  sourly.   "  You  know  too  much." 

"  Adversity  has  taught  a  few  things, 
I'll  admit.  It  has  taught  me  that  the  one 
who  is  lied  to  is  the  one  to  be  offended; 
not  the  one  who  tells  the  lie." 

"  I've  not  lied  to  you,"  cried  Baxter, 
angrily.  "You're  not  of  enough  ac- 
count." But  his  generous  heart  smote 
him  when  he  turned  and  met  the  patient 
gaze  of  the  dwarf. 

"  World  and  woman — they've  all  in- 
formed me  fully  on  that  point,  sir!" 

Baxter  reached  out  impulsively  and 
took  the  little  man's  limp  hand — a  hand 
that  suggested  a  bundle  of  reeds  sewn  up 
in  skin. 

"  I  didn't  mean  it,"  he  cried,  "  but  I'm 
all  stirred  up.  I'm  in  trouble.  I  hon- 
estly am.  I'll  prove  that  I  am."  He  felt 
a  quixotic  impulse  to  salve  this  unfortu- 
nate's feelings.  Explanation  of  some  of 
his  own  troubles  might  do  it.  Sharing 
his  difficulties  with  this  pathetic  casual, 


was  no  more  dangerous  than  talking  to 
the  baggage  truck,  he  reflected,  and  he 
yearned  to  talk  to  someone. 

"  You  call  me  'Mr.  Bias,'  if  you  want 
to  be  a  little  grain  sociable,"  suggested  his 
companion,  shrewdly  detecting  a  change 
in  attitude.  "You  see,  she  messed  up 
the  other  name  so  much  that  I  concluded 
'twas  better  to  toss  it  away  than  try  to 
clean  ft." 

"  I'm  in  trouble,"  repeated  Baxter. 
"  Maybe  these  clothes  don't  really  belong 
to  me,  but  I  feel  as  though  I  fitted  them. 
I  feel  as  though  I  were  just  cheap  and 
low  enough  to  have  them  belong  to  me. 
I  think  I'm  a  sneak.  I  don't  want  to  be 
one,  but  circumstances  have  driven  me." 

"  If  you're  in  this  frame  of  mind  to 
meet  that  one" — the  dwarf  directed  a 
gaunt  forefinger  at  the  track  beacons — 
"  you  must  have  another  this  way."  He 
stabbed  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 
"Now,  that  one" — forefinger  at  the 
lights— "  what  is  she  like?" 

"  She's  older  than  I,"  replied  Baxter, 
humbly,  with  a  sort  of  hankering  to  de- 
grade himself  by  the  spoken  word.  "  She 
was  the  assistant  in  the  high  school  where 
I  taught  to  get  money  for  my  law  school 
course.  She — she — it  wasn't  really  love, 
but—" 

"  Tall,  hard-faced,  of  the  possessive 
sort,  naturally  masterful,  and  more  than 
a  match  for  a  young  man  who  hates  to 
rise  up  and  say  no?  I've  seem  'em — tall, 
as  I've  said,  and — " 

"  No,  short,  and  solid,  and  full  of  busi- 
ness; and  when  a  fellow  is  young  he 
usually  has  a  spell  of  thinking  he's  in 
love,  and  it's  always  with  a  woman  that's 
older  than  he ;  but  the  most  of  the  women 
are  not  so  full  of  business  that  they  snap 
him  up  at  the  first  word,  and  don't  let 
him  loose  again." 

"  That's  your  case?" 

"  That's  my  case." 

"  Did  you  ever  hint  ?" 

"  She  doesn't  take  hints." 

"  You've  tried  the  precious  aid  of  ab- 
sence ?" 

"  I've  stayed  away  from  my  old  folks 
up  there  until  I'm  homesick  to  the  depths 
of  my  soul." 

"  So  now  she's  coming  to  Mahomet  ? 
Pardon  any  indirect  allusion  to  her  solid 
qualities." 

"  She's  coming  to  visit  friends,  but 
that's  only  incidental.    She's  coming  to 
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pull  me  into  line,  and  she  has  ordered 
mc  to  be  at  this  train  to  meet  her." 

The  dwarf  nursed  his  knee  in  his 
clasped  hands. 

"A  f rank  and  open  statement  as  to 
youi  altered  feelings  in  the  matter — plea 
of  youth  and  inexperience  in  matters  of 
the  heart.  A  letter,  providing  your  cour- 
age were  not  equal  to  a  personal  inter- 
view !    You  could — " 

"  Mr.  Bias,  you  don't  know  Miss 
Chestina  Dustin!  She  would  have  gone 
about  with  the  story  until  she  had  dis- 
raced  mc  in  my  native  state.  She  would 
ave  sued  me  for  breach  of  promise, 
bandying  my  name  in  the  mouths  of  law- 
yers and  juries;  and  I  know  just  how 
wickedly  the  law  handles  reputations.  I 
should  be  ruined  in  the  estimation  of — 
well,  in  other  quarters  that  are  too  sacred 
to  be  mentioned.  I'm  desperate.  I  have 
come  here  in  this  shape,  hoping  to  dis- 
gust her.  I'll  tell  her  I've  gone  to  the 
bad — that's  why  I've  stayed  away  from 
home!  She  is  hard  on  faults.  She 
makes  no  allowances.  I  hope  she'll  be 
disgusted,  and  turn  around  and  go  home." 
Mr.  Bias  mused  a  moment. 
"  Whose  idea  is  this  ?"  he  asked,  touch- 
ing the  young  lawyer's  ragged  garb. 

"  My  law  partner  was  the  one  who 
thought  of  it  while  I  was  talking  the 
thing  over  with  him.  He's  going  to  back 
up  the  story  in  case  she  comes  around 
to  ask  him  how  it  all  happened.  She 
doesn't  know  much  of  anyone  in  the  city. 
We  think  she  will  be  disgusted  a*id  go 
home,  and  be  ashamed  enough  of  me  to 
keep  still.  She's  a  very  hard  woman, 
regarding  moral  faults."  He  talked 
hopefully,  his  eyes  brighter,  as  he  stared 
up  the  track  at  the  lights.  "  Of  course 
I  haven't  dared  to  ask  advice  of  anyone 
else.  But  you've  been  around  the  world 
a  bit,  Mr.  Bias.  It's  rather  a  desperate 
scheme.  But,  really,  don't  you  think 
pretty  well  of  it  ?" 

"  I'm  glad  you  asked  me  for  my  opin- 
ion," stated  the  dwarf,  "  for  now  I  can 
give  it  without  seeming  presumptuous. 
I'll  be  brief." 

"  You'll  have  to  be,"  replied  Baxter, 
gasping  in  his  agitation.    "  Her  train  is 
pulling  in  there  on  track  eleven." 
He  started  up  from  the  truck. 
"  Plan  is  punk,"  snapped  the  little 
man. 

Baxter  turned  and  stared  at  him. 


"  Pardon  the  slang — but  only  slang  is 
truly  brief." 

"  Punk !"  echoed  the  young  man, 
promptly  offended.  "  Do  you  think  you 
know  more  than  the  law  firm  of  Jarvis  & 
Baxter?"  Then  he  truly  was  sorry.  He 
had  confided  his  identity  to  this  waif  of 
the  streets. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  down  where  I 
could  study  a  few  of  the  principles  of 
universal  human  nature  to  a  little  better 
advantage  than  either  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Bias,  mildly. 

"  Then  give  me  a  better  plan !"  Baxter 
was  still  indignant,  but  was  grasping  des- 
perately, even  at  the  suggestions  of 
crooked  little  men  of  the  streets. 

"  I  am  neither  a  ready  reckoner  nor  an 
idea-in-the-slot  machine,"  answered  the 
dwarf. 

Suddenly  ashamed  that  he  had  con- 
sorted so  long  with  one  of  this  ilk,  panic 
stricken  as  he  saw  the  passengers 
streaming  from  the  train,  Baxter  turned 
and  hurried  away. 

Slinking  furtively  in  the  shadows,  he 
found  her,  even  while  he  was  hoping  that 
she  had  not  come.  I  ler  head  was  thrown 
back  in  its  familiar,  authoritative  pose, 
and  she  was  studying  the  faces  of  pass- 
ers through  her  eyeglasses. 

He  was  obliged  to  speak  to  her — ac- 
cost her  twice,  before  she  deigned  to 
notice  this  unkempt  individual  who  crept 
to  her.  It  was  not  surprising  that  she 
did  not  hear  him  the  first  time.  He  ut- 
tered only  a  husky  croak.  Mr.  Bias, 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  llaroun-al-Ras- 
chid.  had  followed  close  at  his  heels,  un- 
noted. This  night  adventure  was  to  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Bias,  whose  usual  expe- 
riences were  all  too  bleak. 

Miss  Dustin,  on  whom  this  astonishing 
identity  was  dawning,  through  doubts 
and  distraction,  set  down  her  bag  and 
affixed  her  glasses  more  firmly  on  her 
straight  nose. 

She  came  close  to  him,  seized  the 
lapels  of  his  ragged  coat,  and  gazed 
amazedly  into  his  face. 

"  You  ?"  she  cried.  Her  nostrils 
caught  the  odor  he  exhaled.  "  And  on 
top  of  it  all  you've  been  drinking  I" 

"  Xo.  that's  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
Chestina."  He  simulated  a  hiccup. 
"I'm  down  and  out;  that's  what's  the 
matter.  I'm  only  a  wreck.  You  can  see 
it  for  yourself.    Rum  has  done  it.  I 
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didn't  want  you  to  come  up  here.  Per- 
haps you  thought  it  was  because  I  didn't 
care  for  you  any  more.  But  I  didn't 
want  you  to  come  and  find  out  what  a 
miserable  thing  I'd  become.  There's  no 
hope  for  me.  The  thing  has  got  hold  of 
me  too  strong.  I  beg  of  you  to  go  back 
home  and  forget  me.  Go  back — that's 
all  you  can  do." 

"  No,  sir,  not  one  step,"  she  declared. 
The  light  of  heroic  resolution  glowed  in 
her  eyes.  Her  face  became  the  face  of 
the  feminine  martyr.  "  I  saw  weakness 
in  you,  years  ago,"  she  went  on.  "  I 
knew  you  needed  my  help  to  make  you 
a  man.  I  resolved  to  make  one  of  you, 
and  you  were  a  man  as  long  as  you  were 
under  my  influence.  I  know  that  folks 
up  our  way  gossiped  that  I  did  the  court- 
ing, but  you  know  better,  Milton."  (He 
grimaced  in  spite  of  himself.)  "You 
needed  me  and  I  sacrificed  myself.  I'll 
sacrifice  myself  some  more.  I  can  re- 
claim you.  I  shall  proceed  to  do  it 
Pick  up  my  bag  and  follow  me." 

"  It's  no  use,"  he  protested.  "  I'm 
down  and  out.   I'll  not  disgrace  you." 

"  I'll  disgrace  you  still  further,  if  a 
scene  on  this  station  platform  will  do  it, 
you  wretched  sot.  Pick  up  that  bag,  I 
tell  you." 

Curious  bystanders  were  listening.  He 
feared  recognition.  He  took  up  the 
burden  and  followed. 

Mr.  Bias  trailed,  and  saw  her  march 
ahead,  signal  a  carriage,  and  shove  her 
slinking  escort  into  it.  And,  being  of  in- 
considerable size  and  weight,  Mr.  Bias 
stowed  himself  on  the  baggage  rack  and 
went  along. 

"  It  cannot  be  called  spying,"  protested 
Mr.  Bias,  to  his  conscience.  "He  has 
invited  me  into  this  thing.  He  called  on 
me  for  a  better  plan."  He  could  hear 
Miss  Dus tin's  voice  above  the  roll  of  the 
carriage  wheels.  The  preachment  was 
fervid  and  continuous.  But  the  words 
were  lost  to  him.  He  slipped  off  the 
rack  and  took  shelter  in  the  shadows 
when  the  carriage  stopped  before  a  resi- 
dence of  which  he  took  especial  note. 
Miss  Dustin  pushed  her  charge  out  upon 
the  sidewalk,  paid  the  driver,  and  dis- 
missed the  conveyance.  From  the  purse 
that  was  still  in  her  hand  she  took  money 
and  gave  it  to  Baxter. 

"  Do  exactly  as  I  have  told  you  to  do," 
she  commanded,  checking  his  expostula- 


tions with  a  shake.  "  Your  affairs  are 
in  my  hands,  after  this.  I  ought  to  have 
kept  you  with  me  from  the  first,  and  this 
wouldn't  have  happened.  I'm  going  to 
trust  you  to  do  the  right  thing  with  that 
money.  You  can't  possibly  be  wretch 
enough  to  do  differently  with  a  woman's 
savings.  Now  get  out  of  sight — and  re- 
member !" 

Mr.  Bias  watched  until  he  had  seen 
her  enter.  Then  he  pursued  "  the  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning." 

Baxter  was  marching  along,  address- 
ing certain  remarks  to  the  money  that  he 
held  away  from  him  with  the  air  of  a 
man  handling  a  toad. 

The  tumult  of  his  feelings  did  not  al- 
low him  to  express  much  surprise  at  this 
remarkable  reappearance  of  his  friend  of 
the  early  evening. 

"  I'm  of  a  good  mind,"  he  snarled; 
shaking  the  bills  under  the  nose  of  Mr. 
Bias,  "  to  take  that  and  go  on  a  rip  that 
would  make  the  feast  of  Belshazzar 
sound  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic !  Jam- 
ming her  money  on  to  me  as  though  I 
were  a  backdoor  hobo  1" 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the 
plan  of  the  law  firm  of  Jarvis  &  Baxter 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,"  re- 
marked the  little  man,  mildly. 

"  Look  here ;  she  proposes  to  reform 
me.  Says  it's  her  mission.  Says  she 
doesn't  propose  to  see  me  lost  to  the 
world.  Has  ordered  me  to  spend  this 
money  on  clothes,  a  bath,  and  report  at 
that  house  back  there  with  a  minister  and 
a  marriage  license." 

**  I  will  not  use  that  objectionable  word 
I  employed  previously  regarding  the 
plan.  I  will  merely  remark,  being  borne 
out  by  results,  that  the  law  firm  of  Jar- 
vis  &  Baxter  displays  a  very  amateurish 
conception  of  female  human  nature." 

"  Say,  my  friend,  I'm  sick  of  you !  I 
don't  know  you,  anyway.  I'm  not  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up  vagrants  and  admit- 
ting them  to  my  affairs."  He  halted  in 
his  stride.  "  You  trot  away."  It  was 
brutal,  and  the  young  man  was  ashamed 
of  himself.  But  he  was  in  a  condition 
of  savagery  that  demanded  retaliation  on 
somebody. 

"  It's  the  second  time  you've  invited 
me  to  '  trot,'  "  said  the  dwarf,  without 
resentment,  "  and  I'll  do  so — as  best  I 
can  in  my  crippled  condition.  I  do  not 
seek  to  intrude  on  delicate  personal  mat- 
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ters.  However,  strange  chance  has 
thrown  us  together.  I  am  of  a  romantic 
turn  of  mind,  in  spite  of  the  forbidding 
shell  that  hides  it.  I  have  been  touched 
by  your  distress.  You  have  referred  in 
very  delicate  terms  to  another,  and  I 
presume  that  the  distress  will  be  still 
more  intense  in  that  quarter,  l'ardon 
me,  do  not  resent  my  sincere  sympathy  1 
Even  a  cripple  can  feel  for  another !  It 
will  be  sad  to  see  two  souls  designed  for 
true  mates  torn  asunder.  And  I  am  fitted 
by  experience  to  sympathize — I  know 
what  mismating  means." 

"It's  all  foolish  to  stand  here  and 
maunder  on  about  the  case,"  blurted  the 
lawyer.  "  I'm  caught.  If  I  don't  go 
ahead  now,  and  play  my  hand  as  she's 
dealt  me  cards,  she  will  show  me  up.  I'll 
be  laughed  out  of  this  city,  or  driven  out 
by  slander.  At  any  rate,  my  hopes  in 
one  quarter  are  doomed.  One  word  of 
gossip,  and  it's  all  over." 

"  True  loyalty  in  the  other  quarter 
might  help  you  out  of  the  trouble,"  sug- 
gested the  dwarf. 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  be  cad  enough  to 
draw  a  girl  like  Eltha  Lang  into  this  af- 
fair?" demanded  Baxter.  His  riot  of 
emotions  let  the  name  out  before  he 
realized.  It  did  seem  like  talking  to  him- 
self, anyway,  his  converse  with  this 
humble  stranger.  "  I'll  swallow  the  bit- 
ter dose,  and  save  her  and  my  self- 
respect  at  least.  Now,  good  night! 
Don't  follow  me." 

*'  You  have  asked  me  for  a  plan,"  the 
little  man  called  after  him.  "  I  will  hum- 
bly suggest  that — " 

"  Go  ahead  and  work  it,"  snapped  Bax- 
ter over  his  shoulder,  a  jeer  in  his  tones. 
He  marched  on,  and  his  troubles 
promptly  crowded  the  diminutive  form 
of  Mr.  Bias  out  of  his  mind. 

His  troubles  occupied  his  mind  ex- 
clusively the  next  day.  He  was  at  his 
law  office  as  usual — somber,  distraught, 
but  in  proper  garb — and  wondering,  as 
the  junior  member  of  Jarvis  8c  Baxter, 
just  how  he  had  ever  thought  that  so 
puerile  a  trick  could  succeed.  Jarvis,  re- 
flecting on  it  soberly,  had  agreed  with 
him,  and  both  set  down  the  scheme  as 
one  of  the  vagaries  of  desperation.  So 
he  denied  himself  to  clients,  and  sat  with 
his  head  in  his  hands,  trying  to  drag  out 
of  his  tortured  soul  the  image  that  oc- 
cupied it;  for  he  realized  that  he  must 


prepare  to  reinstall  Miss  Chestina  Dustin 
there,  preserving  thus  his  reputation,  but, 
most  of  all,  shielding  the  girl  he  loved 
from  scandal. 

The  clerk  tiptoed  in  and  laid  a  slip  of 
paper  at  his  elbow — a  leaf  torn  from  a 
not  overclean  notebook. 

"  I  simply  had  to  bring  in  the  name. 
Most  obstinate  little  crab  that  ever  struck 
this  office,  sir,"  apologized  the  clerk. 

The  junior  partner,  hand  again '•t 
throbbing  brow,  surveyed  the  slip  with 
one  eye. 

On  it  was  written :  "  Mr.  Bias.  Ur- 
gent." 

"  Send  him  away,"  growled  Baxter. 

But  the  clerk  came  back. 

"  He  won't  go  away,  and  he  says  you'll 
be  sorry  if  you  don't  see  him.  And  he 
puts  a  very  ugly  emphasis  on  the  '  sorry,' 
sir." 

"Blackmail!"  breathed  Baxter,  sav- 
agely. "  Once  get  to  wallowing  in 
trouble  and  you're  over  your  head  quick." 

He  whirled  around  in  his  chair  and 
couched  himself  on  its  arms,  with  mien 
that  would  have  fitted  a  tiger  excellently 
well.  And  in  a  sort  of  gustful  way. 
scenting  prey  for  his  temper,  he  ordered 
that  the  gentleman  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Bias  came  in.  He  opposed  a 
countenance  of  happy  achievement  to 
the  baleful  tiger  gaze  that  regarded  hiir 
He  sat  down  humbly  in  a  low  chair. 
Baxter  loomed  above,  his  toes  hooked 
around  the  screw  of  his  tall  swivel  chair. 

"  Pardon  insistence,  but  I've  called," 
began  Mr.  Bias,  in  tones  of  the  rabbit. 

"  How  much  ?  Speak  quickly  before  I 
let  go!"  grated  Baxter,  in  the  tones  of  a 
beast  of  prey. 

"  I  can  time  speech  to  the  exigencies 
of  haste,  sir.  Briefly,  I  am  just  from  an 
interview  with  Miss  Chestina  Dustin.  I 
fully  informed  her  as  to  the  plot  you  put 
up  to  deceive  her.  I  told  her  about  Miss 
Lang,  and  gave  her  the  address  of  that 
young  lady,  having  looked  it  up  in  a 
directory.  And,  as  my  plan  is  based  on 
human  nature,  I  can  assure  you  that — " 

The  nature  of  the  utter,  prostrating, 
breath-taking  stupefaction  of  Milton 
Baxter,  Esq.,  may  be  determined  when 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Bias  succeeded  in 
getting  out  all  that  information,  before 
the  lawyer  got  his  wits  together  and  his 
legs  under  him. 

He  spread  his  big  hands,  with  disten- 
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tion  of  fingers  to  rival  a  tiger's  forepaws, 
pounced  upon  Mr.  Bias,  and  lugged  him 
out  of  the  room,  kicking  open  the  door 
to  the  outer  office.  He  halted  in  the  cen- 
ter of  that  apartment,  looking  about  him- 
self with  filmy  eyes,  as  though  striving 
to  decide  whether  to  hurl  the  dwarf 
through  a  window,  or  toss  him  down  the 
stairway.  He  was  interrupted  in  these 
terrific  meditations  by  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Dustin,  her  demeanor  testifying  that  she 
had  come  in  much  haste.  Righteous 
anger  sat  upon  her  like  a  flame.  She 
pointed  at  the  object  that  Baxter  still 
held,  and  inquired,  "  Has  that  creature 
told  me  the  truth  about  your  performance 
of  last  night?"  (Baxter's  attitude  indi- 
cated to  the  perspicacity  of  Miss  Dustin 
that  he  had  been  informed  as  to  Mr. 
Bias's  revelations.)  "  I  want  an  answer 
of  yes  or  no  from  you,  Mr.  Baxter." 

"  Yes,"  admitted  the  lawyer,  with  the 
sudden,  astonished  feeling  that  he  was 
on  the  witness  stand. 

"  Put  him  down,"  directed  Miss 
Dustin,  "and  come  with  me."  She  led 
the  way  to  the  inner  office.  Baxter  fol- 
lowed. He  was  willing  to  cover  that  in- 
terview from  the  office  force. 

She  faced  him. 

"  You  listen  to  me.  I  don't  want  any 
more  lies  from  you.  One  such  deception 
makes  all  you  might  say  worthless.  I 
was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  man  of  you.  My  friends  ad- 
vised against  it  from  the  first.  They 
thought  a  woman  ought  to  find  a  higher 
mission.  But  I  took  you.  I  was  willing 
to  take  you,  last  night,  even  in  your 
apparent  degradation.  Did  I  not  assure 
you  that  I  would  take  you  and  put  a 
woman's  strength  behind  you?" 

"  I  was — "  began  Baxter. 

"  Yes  or  no!" 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well !  But  I  found  you  in  the 
depths  of  a  miserable,  living  lie,  instead 
of  in  degradation.  A  strong  woman  can 
pity  and  lift  from  degradation;  she  can 
reform  and  rebuild.  But  she  can  never 
forgive  a  lie.  I'd  never  believe  you 
again.  I  cast  you  off!  The  money,  sir! 
Give  it  back."  She  snapped  her  fingers 
under  his  nose. 

"  Tt's  a  wonder  it  hasn't  blistered  your 
hands,"  she  said,  snatching  the  bills  from 
him  as  he  extended  them. 

He  was  trying  to  control  his  face.  He 


endeavored  to  appear  stricken  and  con- 
trite. But  the  infinite  joy  that  was  well- 
ing in  him  sparkled  in  his  eyes.  He 
knew  in  his  man's  heart  that  he  ought  to 
feel  guilty  and  ashamed;  for,  after  all 
he  had  been  very  much  of  a  cad  in  an 
affair  that  had  tested  his  whole  nature 
He  could  not  dull  that  sparkle  by  force 
of  his  own  will.  But  her  next  words  did 
it. 

"  I  repudiate  you  as  utterly  worthless 
I  shall  go  home  and  hide  my  disgust  and 
shame  for  you.   But,  before  I  go,  I  shall 
perform  one  duty.    I  shall  go  to  the  un 
fortunate  young  woman,  whom  you  have 
deluded,  and  tell  her  this  story.  I  owe  it 
to  her  as  woman  to  woman.  And  she  will 
cast  you  off  as  utterly  as  I  do— you  de- 
praved, false  imitation  of  a  man.  You 
don't  deserve  to  have  a  woman's  love 
You  shall  wander  through  the  world  for 
saken." 

"  Don't  you  do  that,  Chestina,"  he 
shouted,  trying  to  intercept  her  at  the 
door.  "  That's  none  of  your  affair.  I 
command  you!" 

She  flirted  a  final  snap  of  her  fingers 
in  his  face.  "  That  for  your  com- 
mands!" 

He  followed  her  into  the  outer  office 
his  fingers  twitching,  eager  to  hold  her. 
to  keep  her  from  blasting  his  hopes. 

"  She  shall  hear  the  truth  from  me, 
you  faithless  renegade,"  she  called  to  him 
from  the  door.    "  I'll  save  her." 

Baxter  whirled  when  she  was  gone, 
and  his  frenzied  gaze  met  the  meek  eyes 
of  Mr.  Bias. 

"  You  can  begin  with  me  just  where 
you  were  interrupted,"  said  the  little 
man.  "  You  had  me  in  your  hands,  you 
recollect,  and  were  going  to  throw  me 
out  of  the  window.  But  I  have  to  say 
to  you  that  afterward  you'll  be  sorry  you 
did  it.  You  see,  we're  only  in  the  midst 
of  the  plan,  just  now.  It  isn't  fair  to 
judge  me  until  it's  all  over." 

Even  a  raging  tiger  has  some  regard 
for  a  sick  cat  that  comes  purring  to  him 
Baxter  turned  and  fled  to  his  inner  sano 
tuary. 

Mr.  Bias  sighed  and  went  away. 

Two  hours  later  another  smudged  leaf 
from  a  notebook  was  laid  beside  the  eU 
bow  of  the  brooding  Baxter.  The  clerk 
did  so  with  some  trepidation. 

"That  three-cornered  chap  insists  it's 
more  important  than  life  or  death."  he 
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stammered.  "  I've  tried  to  send  him 
away  but  he — here  he  is,  sir!" 

Mr.  Bias  had  slipped  in  behind  the 
clerk,  and  the  latter  made  haste  to  get 
away. 

The  little  man  entered  upon  his  errand 
precipitately.  He  remembered  that 
brevity  had  won  hearing  for  his  message 
before. 

"  I  followed  the  '  screaming  hawk,'  I 
waited  my  turn  and  grabbed  the  chance, 
and  I  told  the  '  wounded  dove '  just  how 
it  all  happened  and  why  you — " 

"  Do  you  mean — do  you  dare  to  tell 
me  that  you've  been  to  Miss  Lang,  you 
skew-angled  little—" 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  That's  a  lie.  Such  as  you  would  not 
be  admitted." 

"  Remember  that  a  messenger  with 
the  sesame  of  your  name — " 

"  But  after  all  that  has  happened  she 
never  would  want  to  hear  the  sound  of 
my  name  again.   I  tell  you  you  lie !" 

The  dwarf  sat  down  in  the  low  chair 
and  raised  a  gaunt,  monitory  finger. 

"Listen,  Mr.  Baxter!  This  concerns 
you;  it's  important.  You  can  afford  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  before  you  throw  me 
out  of  the  window.  I  told  you  this  was 
more  important  than  life  or  death.  It 
is — it's  love,  and  that  binds  the  world." 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  Baxter 
was  placed,  with  a  messenger  before  him 
who  had  just  come  from  the  one  presence 
of  all  the  world,  curiosity  as  to  the  at- 
mosphere surrounding  that  presence 
might  well  overmaster  any  other  passion. 
He  listened. 

"  Your  first  plan  was  founded  on  lack 
of  understanding  of  human  nature — fe- 
male human  nature.  Miss  Dustin's  first 
and  primal  instinct  to  reclaim  was  prompt 
and  strong.  You  lied  to  get  rid  of  her. 
That  combination  was  too  much  for  her 
fortitude.  But  I  have  explained  to  the 
'  wounded  dove '  that  you  lied,  you  suf- 
fered, you  debased  yourself,  you  entered 
into  conspiracy  out  of  love  for  her — 
mad,  unreasoning,  uncalculating  love  for 
her.   That  won !" 

"  It  won!"  gasped  Baxter,  confounded. 

"  Why  a  woman  excuses  all  acts  that 
are  caused  by  adoration  of  her,  passion 
for  her.  Omitting  crimes,  of  course,  but 
including  peccadillos!  And  as  best  I 
could,"  added  Mr.  Bias,  modestly,  "  I 
touched  up  the  salient  points  of  your 


early  and  involuntary  capture  by  the 
'  screaming  hawk.'  Of  course  1  was 
hampered  somewhat  as  to  details.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  go  and  supply  them.  And,  as 
your  credentials,  permit  me  to  hand  this 
to  you." 

It  was  a  note.  It  was  in  her  adorable 
hand.  It  said  merely :  "  Come,  I  need 
you  sorely.  I  have  listened  to  slander 
of  your  dear  self,  and  it  has  bruised  my 
heart." 

Baxter  leaped  for  the  door,  crumpling 
the  note  in  his  hand,  crushing  it  to  his 
flesh  for  very  love  of  it. 

When  he  walked  home  that  evening 
under  the  glorious  stars — tears  of 
mingled  sweet  and  bitter  in  his  eyes,  the 
shadows  of  a  man's  shame  in  deception 
brushed  out  of  his  soul  by  her  forgive- 
ness, the  kiss  of  absolution  burning 
sweetly  on  his  lips — of  a  sudden  a 
crooked  little  thought  of  a  certain 
crooked  little  man  came  flitting  into  his 
full  consciousness.  Regret  tweaked  him. 
He  had  tossed  aside  that  philosopher  in 
very  brutal  fashion.  In  his  present 
mood  he  yearned  to  see  him.  The  hope 
was  rather  far-fetched  and  fantastic, 
but  he  turned  aside  from  the  main  street 
and  sought  out  the  grogshop.  He  peered 
in  at  the  dingy  window.  The  little  man 
was  there,  close  pressed  against  the  wal1 
at  the  further  end  of  the  bar. 

When  Baxter  approached  him  his  eves 
were  looking  into  his  glass  of  beer,  but 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  seeing  thf 
beer.   He  was  smiling  and  meditating. 

"  Yes,  truly,  an  interesting  twenty-four 
hours,"  commented  Mr.  Bias,  interrupt- 
ing the  fervid  flow  of  confidences.  "  It  i^ 
fortunate  that  love  is  often  susceptible  to 
a  little  tinkering.  Otherwise,  the  wheels 
of  the  world  wouldn't  go  around.  Will 
you  join  me  in  my  bowl  and  permit  me 
to  touch  your  glass,  as  a  pledge  of  happy 
days  to  come  ?" 

"  I  do  not  indulge  in — "  apologized  the 
lawyer. 

"  Let  it  be  in  water.  A  gentleman 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  bever- 
age. 

They  drank — the  young  man  looming 
above,  and  gazing  down  into  the  meek 
eyes  of  the  dwarf. 

'  "  Mr.  Bias,"  blurted  Baxter,  after  an 
embarrassing  pause,  M  I  hope  you'll  for- 
give me — but  your — er— circumstances, 
misfortune — your — I    would  say — an^. 
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you  know  you  gave  up  valuable  time  to 
affairs  that  were — "  he  fortunately 
checked  himself  before  he  said,  "  none 
of  your  business."  "  The  results 
were  valuable  to  me,  and  I  want  to — " 
But  Mr.  Bias  gently  patted  away  the 
hand  that  was  reaching  toward  the 
Docket. 


"  Not  between  gentlemen,"  he  remon- 
strated, firmly.  "  I  detected  the  higher 
plane  in  you.  I  trust  you  dstect  it  in  me. 
Good  night!  I'll  not  waste  words  to  in- 
voke pleasant  dreams!" 

So  Baxter  turned  face  to  the  light  of 
life,  and  left  the  little  man  in  the  shadows 
at  the  end  of  the  bar. 


Candid 

Tne  Animal  de  Luxe 

Drar  Mr.  Editor — Your  Christmas 
number  was  a  joy — I  think  because  there 
was  a  lot  about  men  in  it.  Men  in  the 
abstract  and  concrete,  individually  and 
collectively,  are  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating. Why  should  women  pursue  with 
such  eagerness  ethics,  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  when  at  our  doors,  scream- 
ing to  be  let  in  and  understood  and  ap- 
preciated, are  mere  men  ? 

So  let  us  have  more  of  their  many- 
cornered  minds — give  us  more  of  that 
animal  de  luxe. 

For  years  I  have  been  with  men, 
and  of  them — judges,  editors,  lawyers, 
writers;  and  many's  the  dinner,  stag  all 
but  me,  where  they  have  graciously  put 
me  in  the  background,  and  talked  as  if  I 
were  not  there,  making  me  indeed  one  of 
them.  The  little  I  know,  I  am  sure,  is 
but  the  dust  from  their  minds. 

For  the  moment  I  am  out  of  it  all.  I 
haven't  had  fifteen  minutes'  sustained 
conversation  with  one  of  you  for  nearly 
six  months.  There  must  be  thousands  of 
women  who  "  never  played  the  game  " 
ft  all,  never  saw  the  switching  on  of  the 
t  .  trie  light,  and  to  them,  as  to  us  who 
have,  it  will  be  something  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

More  about  the  men — God  bless  them! 

R.  C.  S. 


Tie  Maid's  Side 

Mr.  Editor — I  wish  I  could  thank 
Augusta  Kortrecht  for  her  article..  "  Put 
Yourself  in  Ikr  Place."  She  expressed 
my  thoughts  accurately.    My  occupation 


Opinions 

has  been  housework  for  ten  years,  and 
I  have  taken  a  short  domestic  science 
course  along  with  my  practical  expe- 
riences. Having  worked  for  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  mistresses  has  helped  me 
to  study  human  nature  more  than  school- 
ing or  books  ever  could.  It  also  has 
taught  me  to  sympathize  with  all  kinds 
of  working  girls. 

I  know  what  factory  and  laundry  work 
is ;  I  know  what  it  is  for  girls  to  lose  their 
mothers  and  to  work  for  board  and  room 
while  going  to  school  at  the  age  of  ten; 
and  I  know  what  it  is  to  master  obsta- 
cles, make  opportunity  come  to  you  when 
people  think  a  "  hired  girl "  will  amount 
to  nothing  because  she  is  made  from  dif- 
ferent clay. 

If  a  maid  can  learn  from  her  mistress, 
the  mistress  can  surely  get  new  ideas 
from  her  maid,  who  has  to  do  things  dif- 
ferently every  time  she  changes. 

Mothers  should  train  their  daughters 
so  they  shall  be  competent  to  train  their 
maids.  Rosa  Marshall. 


Practical  Education 

Mr.  Editor — I  heartily  approve  the 
articles  by  Dr.  Paul  Hanus  and  others, 
eulogizing  practical  education  in  home 
science  for  women  and  condemning  the 
present  narrow  and  unsuitable  education 
which  is  offered  by  our  universities  and 
colleges.  Help  the  good  work  along,  and 
let  us  raise  some  women  who  are  fitted 
for  women's  work  in  the  world.  Con- 
gratulations upon  the  attractive  way  in 
which  you  present  valuable  and  much- 
needed  reforms!     Adele  P.  Blauvclt. 
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Chapter  II 
LEAVING  WOLVBRTON 

There  was  a  year  of  respite  before  we 
went  East.  Into  that  year  was  crowded 
much  work,  much  happiness,  a  few  heart- 
burnings, and  a  new  insight  into  human 
nature.  Lemuel  and  I — even  the  chil- 
dren— had  become  personages  in  Wol- 
verton.  I  did  not  care  much  for  some 
of  the  things  that  happened.  I  hated  the 
newspaper  stories ;  they  went  so  far  out 
of  their  way  when  they  tried  to  be  nice 
to  us.  Lem  and  I  began  to  be  invited 
by  people  who  had  never  known  we  were 
alive  till  he  was  elected,  even  if  we  had 
lived  right  among  them.  Their  dinners  and 
receptions  were  stupid  affairs ;  besides, 
I  had  no  gowns  like  some  of  the  women 
in  Wolverton  and  Cottonwood,  for  there 
is  plenty  of  wealth  and  considerable  style 
in  our  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  easy  to  feel  at  home  among 
people  who  were  so  different  from  folks 
I  had  been  accustomed  to.  I  used  to  beg 
Lem  to  go  alone  to  some  of  the  affairs, 
for  I  knew  it  was  him  and  not  me  they 
wanted.  "  You  must  go,  Polly,"  he 
would  say ;  "  we  can't  afford  to  set  any- 
body against  us.  We  need  the  good  will 
of  every  constituent  I  have;  besides,  it 

Synopsis  of  tttr  First  (February)  Install- 
ment— Lemuel  Shipe,  practicing  law  in  the 
Western  country  town  of  Wolverton,  knows  the 
meaning  of  struggle  and  hardship;  nevertheless, 
he  keeps  on  hoping  that  *'  great  things  will  hap- 
pen." With  his  wife,  Polly,  and  their  children, 
he  has  found  happiness  in  spite  of  poverty,  for 
between  them  they  have  built  up  the  right  kind 
of  a  home.  The  unexpected  nomination  of 
Lemuel  Shipc  for  Congress,  and  his  following 
election,  fill  him  with  gladness  and  inspiration 
for  the  opportunity  that  is  afforded  him.  A 
heart-warming  talk  with  their  interested  friend, 
Senator  Trent,  arouses  in  Polly  her  first  eager- 
ness about  going  to  Washington. 


brings  business,  and  at  present  every  do. 
lar  counts." 

Although  he  had  put  it  off  as  long  «ls 
he  could,  Lemuel  had  to  get  a  dress  suit 
It  cost  more  than  any  three  suits  he  eve* 
owned  in  his  life  before,  still  it  was  & 
necessity,  just  as  lots  of  other  things 
became  which  once  we  would  have 
thought  a  fearful  extravagance.  Ht 
came  down  stairs  the  first  time  h< 
wore  it,  so  we  all  could  have  a  look  ai 
him. 

"  Father,"  cried  Densie,  linking  hei 
arm  through  his,  "  you  don't  look  likt 
the  same  old  Dad;  you're  a  howling 
swell." 

The  child  was  speaking  the  truth 
There  was  something  different  about 
Lemuel.    With  the  shining  expanse  of 
white  shirt  front  and  fine  black  clothes, 
he  wore  something  I  had  never  seen  be 
fore.  There  was  a  dignity  in  his  homely 
rugged  f ace — a  pride  of  being  somebody 
and  of  having  achieved  it  by  his  own 
hard  work,  which  made  folks  turn  and 
look  at  him  more  than  once  that  evening 
I  overheard  one  woman  say  she  had 
never  before  thought  Mr.  Shipe  wa> 
what  you  would  have  called  handsomt 
He  isn't.    You  can't  call  Lemuel  hand 
some  and  tell  the  truth;  but  he  has  ; 
good  face. 

Time  wore  on  till  it  brought  our  la>i 
fall  in  Wolverton.  Day  by  day  brought 
us  nearer  to  good-bys  we  hated  to  say 
Looking  back  upon  it  as  I  do  now,  J 
cannot  imagine  how  I  accomplished  th< 
work  that  was  done.  I  could  not  do  ii 
now,  for  it  seems  to  me  it  was  almosi 
beyond  human  energy.  Ever  since  elec 
tion  we  had  been  living  as  carefully  a> 
I  knew  how,  almost  as  close  as  we  die 

nu 
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in  the  old  days,  because  I  guessed  how 
much  the  going  away  would  cost.  There 
were  trunks  to  be  bought.  So  little 
traveling  had  come  into  our  lives  that 
one  small  old  trunk  was  all  the  baggage 
we  owned.  I  knew  we  could  not  show 
up  in  Washington  in  Wolyerton  clothes, 
and  I  did  my  very  best  with  what  Lem- 
uel could  spare.  Dcnsie  was  sixteen, 
just  old  enough  to  long  for  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things  she  saw  in  the  magazines. 
I  had  Miss  Pickering  from  Pipestem, 
who  sews  out  by  the  day,  and  she  worked 
with  me  steady  for  two  weeks.  We 
made  enough  dresses  for  Densie  and  me 
to  fill  one  trunk.  By  ripping  and  turn- 
ing some  of  Lem's  old  clothes,  we  got 
suits  that  looked  real  well  for  the  three 
little  boys.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  cover 
Jeff;  he  had  just  turned  thirteen  then, 
and  was  growing  terribly. 

Lemuel  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
leave  a  cent  of  debt  behind  him ;  besides, 
we  had  to  hang  on  to  enough  to  start 
with  in  the  East. 

One  morning  early  in  November  I  had 
a  letter  from  Margaret,  Lemuel's  sister, 
who  lives  at  Fruitlands,  a  big  farm  away 
up  in  the  foothills.  She  had  planned  the 
greatest  Thanksgiving  ever  known  in  the 
Shipe  family.  Relatives  were  coming 
from  far  and  near.  They  felt  proud 
enough  of  Lem,  and  wanted  to  say  good- 
by  to  him.  Margaret's  husband  was  fix- 
ing rows  of  beds  in  the  stable  loft.  They 
had  counted  on  having  thirty-two  chil- 
dren, besides  the  grown  folks.  She 
wanted  us  all  to  come  Tuesday  night. 

"  We  are  planning  a  three  days' 
Thanksgiving,  Pauline,"  she  wrote,  "  in- 
stead of  one.  Everybody  wants  to  see 
you  all  before  you  go  East." 

I  told  the  children  when  they  came 
home  from  school.  They  were  wild  with 
delight.  No  place  on  earth  was  like 
Aunt  Margaret's  to  them.  They  perched 
on  the  posts  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  their 
father  to  ,come.  He  looked  worried 
when  he  ran  into  the  house,  with  the 
noisy  crew  tripping  at  his  heels.  He  did 
not  have  much  to  say  about  Margaret's 
letter  till  he  followed  me  into  the  but- 
tery where  I  was  getting  supper. 

"  Polly,"  he  began,  soberly,  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  understand ;  but,  dear,  you  know 
we  can't  stop  here  for  Thanksgiving." 

I  was  pouring  a  can  of  plums  into  the 
preserve  dish  when  he  spoke.  I  was  so 
astonished  I  set  it  down  half  empty. 
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"Not  be  here?"  I  repeated.  "Why, 
Lem,  where  will  we  be?' 
"  East,  I  reckon." 

"  And  we  can't  have  Thanksgiving 
among  our  own  folks?  Can  we  never 
have  another  Thanksgiving  West  while 
you  are  a  congressman?" 

"  Not  when  it  comes  at  the  very  end 
of  November,  as  it  does  this  year.  You 
could  follow  along  after  me.  Only,  I 
ought  to  be  in  Washington  the  first  of 
December.  We  have  to  look  for  a  home 
and  get  settled  before  Congress  con- 
venes. It  takes  six  days  to  go  East.  You 
had  not  reckoned  on  that,  had  you, 
Polly?" 

He  spoke  gently.  I  could  feel  he  was 
trying  not  to  show  his  own  disappoint- 
ment, for  Lemuel's  folks  are  very  close 
and  friendly  among  each  other.  I 
thought  of  Thanksgiving  day  among 
strangers,  two  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  folks  we  love.  I  did  not  want  to 
think  of  it.  I  tipped  the  can  of  plums 
again,  and  began  slowly  to  pour  them 
into  the  dish.  I  could  not  speak  or  look 
up  at  Lemuel. 

"  Let  us  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  Polly 
dear,  before  the  children.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  the  two  of  us,  but  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  their  disappointment.  I 
thought  you  had  calculated  and  under- 
stood." 

"I 'didn't,  Lem,"  I  confessed.  "I 
don't  know  why  I  didn't.  Of  course  I 
should  have  known,  if  I  had  given  it  a 
thought.  Where  will  we  be  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  do  you  suppose  ?" 

"  In  as  comfortable  a  place  as  we  can 
afford,  dear.  It  may  not  be  a  home, 
only  we  will  be  together,  and  that  is  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for." 

We  did  not  tell  the  children  till  they 
were  gathered  round  their  father,  having 
a  good-night  talk.  I  sat  beside  them 
darning  stockings.  They  had  the  map 
of  the  United  States  before  them.  He 
was  telling  about  the  journey  we  were 
to  take.  They  listened  breathlessly  while 
he  led  them  over  the  Rockies,  through 
the  canyons  of  Colorado,  across  the 
great  Western  plains,  sandy  deserts  and 
wide  prairies,  through  mining  countries, 
great  smoky  cities,  over  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Cumberland  mountains,  down 
into  the  East  with  its  slow  rivers,  its 
wide  meadows,  its  orchards,  its  busy 
towns,  and  little  villages,  straight  into 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  I 
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dropped  my  work  and  listened  silently, 
as  the  children  were  doing.  I  began  to 
understand  what  the  East,  with  its 
culture  and  progressiveness,  meant  to 
Lemuel.  It  was  the  country  that  had 
seen  the  birth  of  a  new  nation ;  there 
one  was  close  to  the  heart  of  things. 

I  realized  why  our  small  living  room 
seemed  to  him  like  Wolverton,  a  place 
beloved,  but  cramped  and  hedged.  Then 
I  listened  again.  Lemuel  was  telling  the 
children  about  Mt.  Vernon,  and  pictur- 
ing the  city  where  Washington  ruled, 
where  Lincoln  died,  where  Grant  had 
come  *.rter  the  war.  I  began  to  long  for 
the  day  to  start  East.  We  gave  up 
Tlianksgiving  at  Fruitlands  regretfully ; 
it  was  hard  to  leave  while  the  Western 
country  was  preparing  for  the  great 
feast  day  of  the  year. 

I  have  little  recollection  of  how  the 
last  few  days  went  by.  I  suppose  we 
ate  and  slept.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
everybody  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  came 
to  say  good-by.  Some  of  them  were 
loaded  with  gifts,  as  if  we  were  hold- 
ing a  donation  party.  S  unc  were  such 
queer,  useless,  unheard-of  gifts  that  the 
tears  ran  down  my  face  with  laughter 
when  the  donors  had  gone.  And  yet 
there  were  other  tears,  the  tears  of  deep, 
tender  gratitude  for  good  will  and  love 
and  generosity  made  manifest  to  us  dur- 
ing these  last  few  days. 

Then  came  the  last  hour.  The  chil- 
dren were  bundled  into  Peter  Dunn's 
big  sleigh,  among  furs  and  rugs,  for  our 
Western  country  was  buried  deep  in  the 
first  snowstorm  of  the  winter.  There  was 
no  room  for  Lemuel  or  me  in  the 
crowded  vehicle. 

"  Densie,"  said  Lem,  while  he  tucked 
in  the  robes,  "  look  after  the  children  in 
the  sleigh,  also  at  the  depot.  Peter  will 
i-ome  back  for  Mother  and  me.  There 
is  plenty  of  time.  The  train  is  not  due 
for  an  hour  and  a  half." 

We  climbed  the  steps  of  the  porch  be- 
tween the  big  drifts  and  went  back  into 
the  empty  house,  locking  the  door  behind 
us.  That  last  hour  was  ours — alone. 
Lemuel  hurried  about,  seeing  that  shut- 
ters were  fastened  securely,  that  fires 
were  safely  out  Then  he  lingered  in 
front  Of  his  bookcase,  lifting  out  a  few 
old  calf-bound  volumes  which  had  grown 
shabby  with  wear  so  many  years  ago. 

I  wandered  through  the  still  house. 
1  had  been  born  in  one  of  the  little  rooms 


under  the  low  eaves.  I  was  living  over 
again  the  years  that  had  come  and  gone, 
during  the  forty  years  I  could  remember. 
I  had  vivid  recollections  of  a  merry 
childhood  and  girlhood,  then  woman- 
hood, with  wifehood  and  motherhood, 
crowded  full  of  toil,  also  crowded  full 
of  happiness. 

I  was  thinking  how  Lem  and  T  had 
papered  the  walls  together.  Every  inch 
of  the  rags  that  went  into  our  homely, 
comfortable  carpets  had  been  stitched 
■evenings,  while  I  told  the  children  good- 
night stories.  There  were  pieces  of 
clumsy  furniture  Lem  had  made  in  his 
little  carpenter  shed.  Mother's  elabo- 
rately quilted  patchwork  spreads  were 
tucked  neatly  over  each  bed.  Everything 
was  shabby  and  worn ;  it  was  not  artis- 
tic, except  in  a  comfortable,  homely  way, 
and  things  did  not  harmonize.  How 
could  they?  It  was  sixty  years  since 
Father  and  Mother  had  begun  to  settle 
the  home. 

It  was  a  true  home,  sanctified  by  con- 
tent and  honest  work;  by  lullabies  that 
had  been  sung  beside  the  old  brick  fire- 
place; and  sweet  child  voices  that  had 
echoed  through  every  room.  It  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  memories  you  never 
want  to  forget.  It  takes  a  little  homely 
house  to  preserve  such  memories;  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  fade  into  noth- 
ing under  the  lofty  ceilings  of  a  great 
mansion. 

I  stood,  with  my  elbows  on  top  of  a 
low  bookcase,  gazing  at  a -picture  in  a 
tarnished  frame,  when  Lem  came  in.  It 
was  a  picture  Father  gave  to  Mother  on 
their  wedding  day.  He  said  she  looked 
like  the  lady  it  portrayed.  I  had  always 
smiled  when  Mother  told  that,  even  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  Mother  was  all  fire 
and  activity,  but  with  a  certain  gentle- 
ness that  toned  her  energetic  nature. 
She  could  never  have  sat  long  enough 
for  that  picture  to  be  drawn,  »with  a  rose 
leaning  against  her  cheek  and  that  pen- 
sive, simpering  smile  on  her  lips.  Still, 
it  stood  fo  r  much  that  had  made  the 
old  home  so  happy — Father's  ideal  of 
Mother. 

I  was  struggling  with  a  sob  that 
seemed  to  choke  me,  when  Lemuel  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"Pauline,  little  wife,"  he  said,  "we 
must  leave  in  a  minute.  *I  hear 
Peter's  sleighbells.  He  is  nearly  at  the 
gate." 
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Chapter  III 
FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

Our  journey  across  the  continent  was 
wonderful.  I  looked  down  breathlessly 
into  vast  depths  while  we  swept  across 
trestles,  like  the  threads  of  a  spider, 
flung  from  cliff  to  cliff.  I  felt  the  won- 
der of  it  everywhere,  crossing  wide  rivers 
or  rushing  over  brown  prairies,  crusted 
here  and  there  with  early  snows.  But, 
the  cities — I  hated  the  cities ;  most  of  all 
those  terrible  cities  of  the  iron  country 
where  human  beings  were  tearing  at  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  or  toiling  naked  be- 
side white-hot  furnaces. 

"  It's  foolish  to  feel  that  way,  Polly," 
said  Lem,  one  night,  while  we  sat  watch- 
ing the  chimneys  of  Pittsburg  fade  into 
blurs,  like  red  torches.  "  What  you  sec 
is  the  backbone  of  our  wealth  and  power. 
Great  industries  like  these  are  what  carry 
America  to — " 

"  Don't,  Lem,"  1  cried ;  "  don't  talk  of 
wealth  and  power  all  the  time.  I  cannot 
forget  the  millions  in  the  mines  under 
our  feet,  or  scorching  at  the  doors  of 
these  blazing  furnaces." 

We  were  weary  enough  before  the 
journey  ended,  but  crossing  the  conti- 
nent is  a  strange  experience.  As  we  got 
farther  and  farther  from  the  West  I 
felt  that  home,  the  home  that  seems  to 
us  the  only  place  in  the  world,  was  noth- 
ing but  a  pin  prick  on  the  map.  No !  it 
was  not  even  that. 

Our  train  was  six  hours  late.  When 
we  got  off  in  the  great  station  Lemuel 
strode  ahead  with  little  Bobs,  whose 
curly  head  nestled  into  the  hollow  of  his 
father's  arm.  Jeff  took  the  place  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  marching  on  bravely 
with  two  heavy  valises.  It  struck  twelve 
as  we  entered  the  vast  waiting  room, 
which  was  deserted  except  for  a 
few  drowsy  travelers.  When  we  stepped 
out  on  the  street  it  was  to  face  a  sharp 
wind,  filled  with  whirling  dust.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  a  strange  state  of 
upheaval,  with  a  glare  of  electric  lights 
beyond  the  chaos.  Lemuel  turned  to  a 
tall  policeman  who  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  Where  can  we  find  a  car?'*  he  asked. 

"  Four  blocks  away."  said  the  man, 
stolidly.    "  Off  in  that  direction." 

"Don't  cars  run  to  the  station  here?" 
asked  Lem. 


"  Not  yet.  The  tracks  ain't  all  laid  to 
the  new  station.  Where  are  you  going?" 
The  officer  looked  us  over  with  mild  curi- 
osity. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  To  some  sort 
of  a  hotel."  There  was  a  weary  tone 
in  Lem's  voice. 

"  Well,  find  out  before  I  come  back." 
Then  the  policeman  dashed  away  to  help 
a  cabman  whose  horse  was  plunging  in 
a  heap  of  loose  dirt. 

Lem  turned  to  me  with  a  smile. 
"  Cheer  up,  Mother,  they  don't  seem  to 
meet  new  congressmen  at  this  end  with 
a  brass  band.  Don't  you  care.  We'll 
break  in  presently  to  some  place  where 
there  are  beds  and  food." 

The  man  in  blue  returned  to  his  beat. 
"  What  sort  of  a  place  do  you  want  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  You  might  direct  us  to  some  good 
hotel.  Good,"  repeated  Lem,  "  but  not 
the  top  notch  in  prices." 

"  And  a  cab  ?" 

"  Yes,  do  you  suppose  we  can  all  tuck 
into  one  cab?" 

"  I  reckon  you  can."  The  officer 
studied  us  dubiously  for  a  moment. 
"You  may  find  it  a  bit  of  a  squeeze,  only 
you  have  no  great  ways  to  go." 

We  drove  to  three  hotels  and  did  not 
find  shelter.  Then  the  cabman  put  his 
head  in  at  the  window.  "  They're  all 
full  up,  sir.  This  is  a  bad  time  of  the 
year  to  come  to  Washington  if  ye  hain't 
booked  ahead.  I  don't  know  of  but  one 
more  place  you  can  try.  It's  the  swellcst 
hotel  in  town." 

"  Take  us  there,"  ordered  Lem. 

At  last  each  child  was  in  bed.  While 
I  leaned  over  them  for  good-night  kisses 
1  was  choking  back  a  wave  of  homesick- 
ness, which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  take 
the  courage  out  of  me.  Those  gorgeous 
rooms  were  such  a  contrast  to  the  old 
home  at  Wolvetton.  I  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment brushing  my  hair  beside  the  win- 
dow. I  looked  down  into  a  narrow  alley- 
way. City  milkmen  were  .already 
making  their  rounds.  I  could  hear  the 
rattling  of  cans  and  the  pawing  of  horse's 
feet  on  the  asphalt. 

Lem  came  in  from  the  other  room 
while  I  was  staring  into  the  darkness. 
"  Uncle  Sam  did  not  give  us  anything 
very  heartv  in  the  way  of  a  welcome,  did 
he,  Polly     he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head  and  tried  to  smile, 
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but  it  could  not  have  been  much  of  a 
smile. 

"  Cheer  up,  little  woman,"  he  said, 
"  there's  lots  of  good  times  ahead  of  us." 

After  breakfast  next  morning  we 
started  to  see  the  city.  It  was  a  glorious 
day.  The  sky  was  radiantly  blue.  The 
air  was  clear;  and  although  it  was  now 
winter  in  our  Western  country,  here 
among  the  trees  in  the  park,  or  on  ivy- 
clad  houses,  there  were  still  splotches 
of  rich,  dark  green.  In  one  yard  we 
passed  I  saw  roses  and  chrysanthemums 
in  bloom,  and  the  honeysuckle  vines  were 
as  bright  as  they  were  in  June.  Lem 
trudged  on  ahead  of  us,  perfectly  silent 
till  Densic  pulled  at  his  coat. 

"  Dad,"  she  cried,  "  are  you  trying  to 
lose  us?" 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  radi- 
ant smile.  "  Forgive  me,  child,"  he 
said,  "  I  reckon  I  did  forget  my  manners. 
I've  waited  for  this  for  so  many  years. 
I  thought  I  was  alone." 

"  You  acted  that  way,  you  stupid  old 
dad."  Then  she  linked  her  arm  into  his, 
and  took  long  strides  to  keep  up  with 
him. 

None  of  the  children  had  ever  been 
in  a  great  city  before.  I  walked  on 
slowly,  trying  to  see  everything,  but  the 
boys  rambled  here  and  there  just  as  they 
did  in  the  woods  at  home.  •  We  turned 
a  corner  and  found  ourselves  on  a  wide 
avenue.  Lemuel  stopped  and  laid  his 
hand  on  Jeff's  shoulder. 

"  Take  off  your  cap,  sonny,"  he  said, 
gravely.   "  There's  the  Capitol." 

We  stood  quiet  on  the  sidewalk  for  a 
few  minutes,  with  folks  jostling  us  when 
they  passed  to  cross  the  street  Then 
we  moved  on  slowly,  with  our  eyes  fixed 
on  a  great  building  in  the  distance.  It 
filled  the  end  of  the  avenue  with  its  mas- 
sive white  bulk,  and  the  gray  dome  rose 
like  the  crown  of  a  city  against  the  radi- 
ant blue  of  the  sky.  The  children  under- 
stood, somehow,  that  their  father  did  not 
feel  like  talking.  When  we  reached  the 
Capitol  he  took  Bobs's  hand  in  his  own, 
and  we  followed  them  up  the  vast  flight 
of  marble  steps.  At  the  top  we  paused. 
I  believe  Lemuel  and  I  had  the  same 
thought  in  mind.  It  was  mighty  hard  to 
realize  that  at  last  we  were  there. 

While  we  wandered  about  the  halls — 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  miles 
and  miles  of  them — Wolverton  was  fad- 


ing farther  and  farther  into  the  misty 
distance,  till  it  was  more  than  the 
breadth  of  a  continent  from  us.  There 
were  throngs  of  people  at  the  Capitol. 
Men  went  quietly  about,  but  women  were 
chattering  and  laughing  and  gadding  in 
and  out  everywhere.  Sometimes  we  met 
groups  with  a  man  ahead  of  them,  who 
shouted  information  as  though  his  mouth 
was  a  megaphone. 

None  of  us  did  much  talking.  I  be- 
lieve even  little  Bobs  realized  we  were 
under  a  roof  that  is  not  like  any  other 
place  in  America.  If  Lem  has  spent  time 
teaching  the  children  one  thing  more  than 
anodier,  it  is  about  our  country  and 
its  history  and  its  laws.  He  strolled 
about,  holding  their  hands  in  his,  telling 
them  over  again  how,  beneath  this  gray 
dome,  the  history  of  our  country  was 
made.  Mother  used  to  worry  over  the 
way  Jeff  was  being1  taught  when  he  was 
a  little  chap — there  never  was  a  child  so 
eager  to  know  about  everything  as  Jeff. 
Her  complaint  was  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  than  he  did  about 
the  Bible. 

Lem  stopped  for  a  minute  to  speak  to 
a  colored  man  who  was  tipping  back  in 
his  chair.  Then  he  came  and  laid  his 
hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Come,  Polly,"  he  said,  "  let  us  have 
a  look  at  a  representative's  room.  This 
one  may  be  mine  for  all  I  know." 

He  opened  a  door  and  we  walked  into 
a  long,  narrow  room.  There  was  a  big 
desk  in  it,  tall  bookcases,  a  table,  and 
chairs.  It  looked  bare,  but  Lem's  face 
was  glowing  with  happiness. 

"  I  feel,  Polly,  as  if  I  were  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  a  career,"  his  voice  grew 
low  and  earnest.  "  To  get  here  I  kept 
clear  of  graft,  dishonesty,  or  bearing 
false  witness  against  any  man.  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  any  stronger  or  better 
than  other  men.  I  reckon  not  But  I 
am  going  to  try,  God  helping  me,  Pauline, 
to  keep  on  so  I  shan't  ever  be  ashamed 
to  tell  you  about  anything." 

I  did  not  speak  while  Lem  took  my 
hand  between  his  own.  It  was  some- 
thing like  the  contract  Bobs  makes  with 
me  when  we  shake  hands  over  a  promise. 
Then  I  followed  him  to  the  window,  and 
he  threw  up  the  sash.  We  looked  out 
over  one  of  the  greatest  views  you  can 
have  of  this  city. 
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Suddenly  J  thought  of  VVolvcrton,  and 
the  homely,  dingy  little  office  over 
Burke's  hardware  store.  From  its  one 
window  you  looked  down  upon  faded 
awnings  that  creaked  when  the  wind 
shook  them.  Pudgctt's  grocery  across  the 
street  was  the  pleasantest  thing  in  sight. 
His  show  of  vegetables  and  fruit  seemed 
to  brighten  up  the  street.  The  plank 
sidewalks  in  Wolverton  have  been  trod- 
den so  many  years  that  there  is  a  worn- 
out  look  about  them,  and  the  street  is 
not  often  in  good  condition.  It  is  apt  to 
be  deep  with  dust  or  snow  or  mud  most 
of  the  time. 

Here  we  saw  a  great  city,  which  shone 
in  the  November  sunshine.  The  red  and 
white  and  gray  of  it  made  me  think  of  a 
vivid  painting  I  once  found  in  a  gallery. 
Patches  of  grass  under  the  bare  trees 
were  still  bright  green.  The  Monument 
towered  above  everything.  It  looked 
gray,  with  a  thin  line  of  silvery  white  up 
one  side  of  it.  Beyond  was  the  Potomac, 
blue  as  steel  in  the  sunshine,  with  misty 
hills  fading  away  into  the  distance. 

Lem  had  the  same  thing  in  mind  that 
1  did.  "  The  view  here,"  he  said, 
"  beats  old  Wolverton  to  a  standstill." 

As  we  were  leaving  the  room  three  or 
four  people  entered  an  office  across  the 
corridor.  The  women  were  elegantly 
dressed  and  handsome.  You  would 
have  stopped  to  look  after  them  any- 
where. A  man  followed  whose  face 
seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  yet  I  felt 
sure  I  had  never  seen  him  in  my  life 
before. 

Lem  stood,  holding  the  door  knob  in 
his  hand.    "  Who  is  he  ?"    I  asked. 

"  It  is  Crawford,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"  There  is  not  a  stronger,  better  man  in 
America  than  Crawford,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  Polly.  I  wonder  if  you  under- 
stand what  it  means  for  me  simply  to 
feel  that  I  am  the  colleague  of  a  man 
like  Crawford?" 

I  think  I  understood. 

Chapter  IV 
HUNTING  FOR  A  "HOME" 

The  children  had  gone  out  to  spend 
the  morning  on  the  Mall  and  I  was  writ- 
ing to  Margaret,  when  my  husband  came 
in.  I  felt  as  soon  as  I  looked  up  in  his 
face  there  was  something  he  wanted  to 
talk  about. 

"What  is  it,  Lem?"  I  asked. 


He  laid  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  desk 
and  sat  down  beside  me. 

14  I  knew,  Polly,  we  would  have  to 
make  a  move,  so:>n,  from  this  place,"  he 
began,  44  only  I  wanted  you  all  to  rest  for 
a  few  days.  I  thought  we  might  stay 
here  till  after  Thanksgiving.  This 
morning,  when  I  was  near  the  desk,  I 
heard  a  man  raging  about  his  bill.  He 
said  it  was  highway  robbery.  I  asked 
them  to  make  out  ours."  He  smoothed 
the  paper  he  held  and  laid  it  beside  me. 

I  looked  at  it,  but  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing. 

"  It's  pretty  steep,  little  woman,  isn't 
it?" 

44  Lem — for  two  days !  No,  it  is  not 
two  days  yet!  Why,  I  could  have  kept 
house  for  two  months  on  this  in  Wol- 
verton." 

44  I  know  it,  Polly."  He  folded  the 
paper  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  **  I  paid 
it,  but  I  believe  we  had  better  move  to- 
morrow. Five  thousand  a  year  looks 
like  a  big  lot  of  money,  only  it  wouldn't 
go  far  at  this  rate.  You  won't  mind,  will 
you  ?" 

44  Mind,  Lemuel !"  I  repeated.  44  I 
haven't  spoken  of  it  to  you,  because  you 
never  notice  such  things,  only  this  isn't 
the  place  for  us.  We  don't  look  like  the 
folks  here.  Last  night  when  we  came 
into  the  dining  room  1  saw  the  women 
stop  talking  to  stare  at  us.  One  of  them 
lifted  a  pair  of  glasses,  which  hung  on  a 
chain,  and  sat  gazing  at  us  in  the  most 
deliberate  fashion.  Even  if  Densie  and 
I  had  our  best  clothes  here,  they  would 
look  pretty  ordinary  beside  these  low- 
necked  gowns  that  shine  with  jewels. 
Even  the  way  we  wear  our  hair  is  dif- 
ferent. I  saw  them  smile  and  say  things 
to  each  other.  Densie  didn't  notice.  I 
was  thankful  she  didn't.  She  is  just  at 
the  age  when  it  would  hurt." 

"  We'll  get  out  of  here  as  soon  as  we 
can,  Polly,  only  clothes — "  there  was  a 
contemptuous  tone  in  Lemuel's  voice. 
"There  wasn't  a  woman  in  that  room 
who  knows  what  you  do,  nor  a  girl  who 
can  touch  Densie  for  genuine  beauty." 

I  laughed.  A  woman  loves  to  have  her 
husband  think  such  things,  even  when  she 
knows  he  does  not  understand. 

An  hour  later  we  started  home  hunting. 
What  a  name  for  it!  Until  you  get 
within  four  walls  and  shut  the  door  on 
the  outside  world,  with  no  one  under  the 
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roof  except  the  few  you  love  and  live 
for,  a  home  does  not  exist.  I  should 
like  to  think  of  a  name  for  the  other 
thing  we  had  offered  to  us.  but  I  cannot. 

We  started  with  a  long  list  of  ad- 
dresses. For  hours  we  tramped  about  the 
city.  AH  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  home 
was  fading  farther  and  farther  away. 
Neither  Lem  nor  I  had  ever  boarded  in 
our  lives.  If  we  had,  the  places  we 
looked  at  might  not  have  seemed  so  for- 
lorn. Time  and  again  we  rang  the  bell 
at  a  house  that  was  so  fine  outside  it 
seemed  an  insult  to  imagine  it  a  boarding 
place.  Then  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
negro  in  a  dress  suit.  He  ushered  us  into 
a  magnificent  parlor  with  velvet  hang- 
ings, large  paintings,  gilt  chairs,  and 
everything  that  helps  to  make  a  house 
unhomelike.  Then  we  went  upstairs, 
flight  after  flight,  to  see  rooms  that  we 
turned  from  with  sinking  hearts. 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark  there  were 
still  a  score  of  places  we  had  not  seen. 
As  we  left  the  last  house  I  stopped  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  and  leaned  against  a 
railing.  Suddenly  the  lamps  about  the 
square  flamed  out  into  disks  of  brilliant 
light. 

"Are  you  tired,  Polly?"  asked  Lem, 
anxiously. 

44 1  am  just  wondering,"  I  confessed, 
44  if  my  feet  will  carry  me  a  block 
farther." 

44  There  is  a  bench  close  by  in  the 
park;  we  might  rest  there,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

That  bench,  screened  by  a  great  mag- 
nolia from  the  blaze  of  electric  lights, 
seemed  like  the  haven  of  rest  that  poets 
write  about.  Cars  went  hurrying  past, 
carrying  thousands  home  from  the  day's 
work. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for, 
Lem,"  I  said,  suddenly. 

44 1  know  it,  Polly,"  he  acknowledged, 
44  but  what  in  particular  ?" 

44 1  was  thinking  of  men  and  women — 
there  must  be  thousands  of  them  in  this 
city — who  call  such  places  as  we  have 
seen  today  home.  For  us  they  are 
nothing  but  a  stopping  place.  •  The  little 
house  in  the  orchard  is  waiting  for 
us." 

"You're  right,"  said  Lem.  "  It's  a 
mighty  different  proposition." 

I  shut  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  just 

'To  be  e 


to  rest  them.  I  could  see  the  long,  low 
cottage,  set  far  back  from  the  gravel 
road,  with  a  stretch  of  trees  in  front  of 
it.  What  if  the  branches  were  bare  and 
the  wind  was  sweeping  about  the  chim- 
neys. Indoors  seemed  to  beckon,  and  a 
radiance  of  lamplight  and  firelight  was 
streaming  through  the  windows.  I 
longed  for  its  quiet  and  homely  comfort. 
It  was  far  away,  still  it  was  a  heavenly 
reality. 

In  front  of  us  loomed  a  vast  apart- 
ment house  where  a  hundred  families 
could  be  housed.  The  side  of  it  looked 
like  one  of  those  vast  gray  canyons  we 
crossed  in  Colorado.  While  I  watched, 
its  lights  flashed  out  here  and  there.  On 
a  high  floor  there  were  six  windows  to- 
gether, each  of  them  curtained  in  red. 
When  the  gas  behind  them  was  lit  there 
came  a  glow  as  of  lamplight  and  firelight 
inside.  It  was  a  home  and  there  were 
homes  all  about  us. 

44  Pauline,"  my  thoughts  were  so  far 
away  that  I  started  when  Lemuel  spoke, 
44  hadn't  we  better  decide  on  some  sort 
of  a  place,  even  if  we  only  stay  there  for 
a  week  or  two.  We  will  soon  strike 
something  better;  something  you  can 
make  homelike.  You  are  such  a  genius 
along  that  line,  little  woman.  You  could 
make  a  dugout  into  a  palace." 

44  Don't  feel  too  sure  of  me,  Lem."  I 
had  a  horrid  conviction  for  a  moment 
that  I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  whimpering 
fit,  just  like  Bobs  when  his  courage  gives 
out. 

44 1  am  sure  of  you,  dead  sure,  every 
time,  Polly." 

There  have  been  moments  in  my  life 
when  Lemuel's  unswerving  faith  was 
more  than  a  moral  bracer — sometimes  it 
has  been  absolutely  physical.  I  jumped 
to  my  feet. 

44  Let  us  go  back,"  I  said,  44  to  that 
Capitol  Hill  place  and  take  the  two 
rooms  there.  They  are  not  very  clean 
and  they  are  shabby;  only,  they  are  big, 
and  the  sun  shines  in.  Besides,  the  land- 
lady was  not  the  human  limit,  as  in 
some  places." 

44  Fifty  dollars  a  week  seems  pretty 
steep  for  all  they  offered,"  said  Lem. 
44  Still,  I  guess  it  is  the  best  we  can  do." 

The  next  day  our  boarding-house  life 
began  1 
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SOME  of  tlie  department  stores  in  the 
large  cities  have  tried,  of  late  years, 
to  shatter  the  "hollow  mystery" 
concerning  rug  values,  advertising  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  treat  oriental  rugs 
like  any  other  merchandise;  that  they 
will  charge  only  a  fair  profit  on  their  in- 
vestment. But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  their 
laudable  endeavors  have  not  met  with 
a  howling  success.  The  public  who  loves 
the  musty  old  rugs,  is  not  willing  to  re- 
linquish the  perfume  of  uncertainty  of 
values  which  clings  to  the  rugs,  as  the 
following  illustration  will  show: 

There  were  two  old  rugs  in  a  depart- 
ment store— one  old  Melez  and  one  old 
Kulah — their  prices  marked  in  plain 
figures,  $50  for  the  Melez  and  $60  for 
the  Kulah.  Now,  these  two  rugs  had 
remained  in  this  department  for  three 
years,  kicked  from  pillar  to  post  by  por- 
ters and  salesmen.  One  day  I  happened 
to  see  them,  and  heard  their  story  from 
the  buyer  of  that  department.  I  told 
him  to  add  the  figure  "  1  "  on  the  left 
-ide  of  each  price  and  watch  for  results. 
In  a  mood  of  fun,  he  followed  this  sug- 
gestion, and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  he  sold 
them  both  to  one  man  for  $310  within 
ten  days !  If  you  ask,  "  Was  this  honest 
dealing  ?"  I  will  answer,  "  Yes ;  because, 
to  begin  with,  the  original  prices  were 
too  low,  and  did  not  attract  people  who 
were  searching  for  old  rugs ;  and  besides, 
a  real  good  antique  Kulah  or  Melez  is 
certainly  worth  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars."  The  trouble  was,  this  store  was 
trying  to  inaugurate  the  new  way  of  sell- 
ing rugs,  but  these  two  rugs  were  not 
conformable  to  this  system. 

1  do  not  know  why,  and  I  do  not 
imagine  anyone  else  knows,  but  certain 
it  is  that  an  oriental  nig  with  an  absurdly 
high  price  will  attract  a  purchaser  much 
more  quickly  than  the  same  rug  with  a 
low  price,  and  this  fact  is  true,  not  only 
of  a  customer,  but  of  a  rug  dealer. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  buyer  for  a  large 
house,  was  sent  to  Con'stantinople  to 
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purchase  direct,  in  order  to  save  the  New 
York  wholesaler's  profit.  He  returned 
with  a  very  large  stock,  and  according  to 
the  new  system  of  selling,  he  assorted 
these  rugs  something  like  this,  advertising 
them  in  the  order  following: 

"  50  Shirvan  nigs,  choice  at  $14.05 
"50  Daghestans,  choice  at  10.05 

"50  Antique  Kazaks,  choice  at  21.95 
"50  Hall  strips,  choice  at  24:95,"  etc 

His  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
the  leading  Sunday  papers,  announced 
a  "  som eth in g-or-othe r,  extraordinary  " 
sale  "  beginning  tomorrow  morning."  1 
attended  the  sale,  and  selecting  about 
fifty  pieces,  purchased  them  from  the 
proud  buyer  himself.  I  divided  these 
fifty  rugs  into  two  bales,  according  to 
kind  and  value,  and  shipped  them  to  a 
New  York  wholesale  dealer,  requesting 
him  to  send  me  an  offer  for  them.  I  re- 
ceived an  offer  for  $20  each  for  one  bale 
and  $22.50  for  the  other,  which  I  ac- 
cepted eagerly,  because  I  was  averaging 
about  five  dollars'  profit  on  each  rug. 

About  a  month  later,  my  friend,  the 
buyer,  of  whom  I  had  purchased  the 
fifty  rugs,  met  me  on  the  street  and  asked 
me  to  see  a  couple  of  bales  of  "  beauties  " 
he  had  just  bought  in  New  York.  I  accom 
panied  him  to  the  oriental  rug  depart 
ment,  and,  behold!  he  showed  me  the 
identical  fifty  rugs  I  had  bought  of  him 
and  sold  to  the  New  Yorker. 

"  How  much  was  the  lot  ?"  I  inquired 

"  Twenty-eight  fifty  for  this  and  even 
thirty  for' that  lot!"  proudly.  "Ain't 
they  cheap  ?" 

"Dirt  cheap!"  was  my  laconic  reply, 
which  I  meant  for  sarcasm,  but  which 
he  took  for  praise. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  know  a  good  thing  when 
T  see  it,"  he  boasted. 

"  You  certainly  are  making  fast  timt 
in  the  rug  business,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  left  for  us  both  to  learn,"  I  re 
marked. 

Well,  he  sold  every  rug  and  made  good 
money  for  his  house,  and  to  this  day  1 
am  still  wondering  who  was  the  biggesl 
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chump  of  the  three,  my  friend  the  buyer, 
the  New  York  wholesaler,  or  myself. 

A  woman,  very  fond  of  antique  rugs, 
and  used  to  paying  high  prices  for  them, 
entered  a  temporary  rug  store  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  I  was  chatting 
with  the  proprietor,  therefore  was  a  wit- 
ness to  what  follows.  The  salesman  po- 
litely offered  her  a  chair,  which  she  ac- 
cepted graciously. 

"  I  am  looking  for  a  choice  specimen 
of  a  Bokhara,"  she  stated.  The  sales- 
man showed  her  several  choice  pieces, 
but  evidently  they  were  not  choice  enough 
for  her,  for  she  kept  on  looking  around 
her,  instead  of  examining  the  rugs 
shown. 

"  What  is  that  rug  at  the  bottom?"  and 
she  indicated  the  last  rug  in  the  pile. 
The  salesman  pulled  it  out,  and  of  a  truth 
it  was  the  best  Bokhara  in  that  pile.  It 
was  exceedingly  fine  and  lustrous. 

She  examined  it  carefully.  44  Why, 
but  that  is  a  handsome  piece!"  she  ex- 
claimed, without  stinting  her  admiration. 

What  is  the  price  of  it?" 

"  Seventy-five  dollars,"  the  salesman 
quoted,  looking  at  the  tag. 

44  My  goodness  1"  she  exclaimed,  in- 
credulously, 44  why  is  it  so  cheap  ?  Are 
there  any  imperfections  in  it?" 

The  salesman  threw  the  rug  wrong 
side  out  and  went  over  it  very  carefully 
on  his  knees.  He  stood  up  and  said, 
u  No,  Madam,  the  rug  is  absolutely  per- 
lect. 

"  Then  why  is  it  so  cheap  ?  There 
must  be  some  mistake,"  she  said,  appre- 
hensively. 

By  this  time  the  proprietor  became 
very  fidgety.  He  went  to  the  salesman 
and  commanded,  sharply,  44  Let  me  see 
the  tag  of  that  Bokhara."  The  tag  was 
handed  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turning  to  the  woman 
he  said,  with  a  most  courteous  smile: 
"  The  salesman  has  made  a  mistake  in 
the  price  of  this  rug,  Madam.  He  is  a 
new  man  and  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  our  marks.  The  price  of  this  most 
magnificent  Bokhara  is  $175,  and  not 
$75." 

The  poor  salesman's  face  turned  as 
red  as  the  Bokhara  he  was  holding. 

44  Oh,  that  is  more  likely,"  replied  the 
woman,  with  a  relieved  expression,  "  for 
I  knew  that  rug  was  worth  much  more 
than  that.    Now,  if  you  guarantee  it  to 


be  an  absolute  antique,  I  think  I'll  take 
it." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  most  assuredly. 
And  you  secure  a  matchless  specimen, 
Madam." 

After  she  had  gone  the  salesman  took 
the  tag  and  examined  its  marks  very 
earnestly. 

"What  you  looking  for?"  demanded 
the  proprietor. 

"  I'm  looking  for  the  mark  showing 
$175  on  this  rug." 

"Well,  don't  look,  for  you  will  not 
find  it.  That  rug  is  marked  $75,"  lie 
said,  smilingly. 

Here  is  an  impossible  rug  story,  which 
illustrates  perfectly  the  trite  saying  that 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  for  it  is 
true.  A  young  man  who  makes  a  fair 
living  by  gathering  curiosities  from  rag 
pickers,  brought  a  ragged  old  Cashmere 
rug  into  my  store,  and  I  bought  it  of  him 
for  one  dollar.  My  repairer  was  going 
to  use  it  for  patching  purposes,  but  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  repair  it,  which  he 
did;  then  I  sent  it  out  to  be  washed 
Thus  the  Cashmere,  when  it  came  to  me 
from  the  washing,  had  cost  me  about 
ten  dollars,  but  it  proved  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally fine  specimen.  I  kept  it  for 
about  two  months,  when  a  lawyer  cus- 
tomer came  to  see  if  I  had  anything 
"  new  "  in  the  line  of  old  rugs. 

44  I  have  an  old  Cashmere  rug,"  said 
I,  and  showed  him  the  old  piece. 
^  "  By  Jove,  that  looks  just  like  the  old 
Cashmere  I  threw  in  the  ash  barrel  about 
three  months  ago!"  he  exclaimed. 
44  Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  I  think  it  did  come  from  an  ash  bar- 
rel," I  remarked,  which  he  considered  a 
huge  joke. 

44  Well,  now,  I'll  be  bio  wed  if  it  is  not 
the  same  rug." 

44 1  haven't  the  least  doubt  about  it." 
I  agreed,  but  he  still  thought  I  was  jok- 
ing. 

44 However,  I  will  buy  it  if  it's  cheap 
enough." 

44  About  how  cheap?" 

"  Say  about  twenty-five  dollars.  You 
see,  it  is  not  very  large,  and  it  is  worn 
out  in  places." 

"  No,  sir,  that  rug  is  worth  fifty,  and 
I  will  not  sell  it  for  less." 

He  went  away  without  buying  the  rug. 
A  few  days  later  a  woman  came.  She 
wished  to  see  some  44  nice "  rugs.  1 
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showed  her  several  good  rugs,  among 
them  the  old  Cashmere.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  this  rug,  she  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
there's  the  rug  I  threw  away  about  four 
months  ago!    Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"  From  a  rag  man,"  T  answered. 

"  No  joking,  where  did  you  get  it  ?" 
she  insisted. 

"  From  a  rag  man."  I  repeated,  smil- 
ingly, which  must  have  eonveved  the  im- 
pression that  T  was  still  joking. 

"  How  much  is  it?" 

"  Fifty  dollars." 

"  Oh.  that's  too  much  for  an  old  worn- 
out  thing.  It  isn't  worth  more  than 
twenty-five."  She  also  went  away  with- 
out buying  the  rug. 

A  few  davs  later  my  lawyer  customer 
returned.  Tic  offered  me  thirty  dollars 
for  the  Cashmere,  and  I  offered  to  sell 
it  for  fiftv-fivc,  and  I  warned  him  that  if 
he  came  again  the  rug  would  cost  him 
sixty  dollars.  However,  this  was  a  joke. 
He  did  not  buy  the  rug  at  that  time,  but 
he  came  at  intervals  of  say  alxtut  one 
week,  and  every  time  he  asked  the  price 
of  the  old  Cashmere,  I  added  five  dollars 
to  its  preceding  price. 

Thus  several  weeks  passed.  When  the 
last  price  I  had  quoted  was  ninety-five 
dollars,  in  came  the  lawyer  and  another 
man.  The  lawyer  wished  to  see  the  old 
Cashmere. 

"  My  friend  here  wants  to  see  it. 


What  is  the  price  today  ?"  he  asked,  while 
his  friend  was  examining  it. 

"Let  us  see — T  think  I'll  ask  just  an 
even  hundred,  today,"  I  answered,  with 
a  laugh. 

The  man.  the  lawver's  friend,  wh  >  was 
examining  the  Cashmere,  cast  a  look  at 
me  full  of  astonishment. 

"  One  hundred  dollars — this  rug?" 

"  Yes,  just  a  hundred." 

"  Say.  Fred,  you  don't  want  it  for  a 
hundred,  do  you?"  the  man  asked  his 
friend. 

"No,  I  don't  want  it  at  that  price," 
Fred  answered. 

"  And  do  you  mean  you  will  sell  this 
rug  for  a  hundred?" — this  to  me. 

"  Yes.  just  a  hundred." 

"  Well,  here  it  is."  and  he  handed  me 
five  twenty-dollar  bills. 

"  Say,  old  man.  what  is  there  in  that 
old  rug  that  makes  you  loosen  up  so 
easily-''  demanded  the  lawyer  with 
astonishment. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Fred.  I  guess 
T  have  a  customer  that'll  buy  it,"  was 
the  reply. 

About  a  week  later  my  lawyer  friend 
dropped  in  again  to  inform  me  that  his 
friend  who  bought  the  old  Cashmere  was 
a  rug  dealer  in  a  distant  Western  city. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  thing,  the  value 
of  an  oriental  rug;  there  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  it. 


TKe  Fisherman 


The  fisherman  goes  out  at  dazm 

When  everyone's  abed, 
And  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

Draws  up  his  daily  bread. 

His  life  is  strange;  half  on  the  shore 

And  half  upon  the  sea — ■ 
Not  quite  a  fish,  and  yet  not  quite 

The  same  as  yon  and  me. 


The  fisherman  has  curious  eyes, 
They  make  you  feel  so  queer, 

As  if  they  had  seen  many  tilings 
Of  wonder  and  of  fear. 

They're  like  the  wondrous  tales  he  tells—* 
Not  gray,  nor  yet  quite  blue; 

They're  like  the  wondrous  tales  he  tells — ■ 
Not  quite — yet  maybe — true. 


He  knows  so  much  of  boats  and  tides, 
Of  winds  and  clouds  and  sky! 

But  when  I  tell  of  city  things. 
He  sniffs  and  shuts  one  eve! 

ABBIE  FARWELL  DROWN. 
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How  to  Select  Linen 


By  Carolyn  TrowDridge  Radnor-Lewi* 


HEN  a  retail  establishment  can 
crowd  three  months  of  business 
into  a  month  with  only  the  com- 
paratively small  expense  of  extra  sales- 
men, it  can  afford  to  offer  goods  at  prices 
well  below  the  usual  figures.  The  Janu- 
ary linen  sales,  for  example,  mean  genu- 
ine bargains  for  the  woman  who  knows 
values. 

One  well-known  linen  house  in  New 
York  City  has  originated  a  novel  idea 
which  is  so  fair  and  square  that  it  has 
won  many  customers.  On  the  bill, 
whether  it  be  a  cash  sale  or  a  monthly 
account,  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  is 
deducted.  There  is  no  change  of  price 
on  the  tag,  which  might  be  questioned, 
but  money  is  actually  saved,  as  your  bill 
will  demonstrate.  Odd  dozens  of  nap- 
kins, tablecloths  of  a  design  no  longer 
fashionable,  towels  for  which  the  demand 
is  falling  off,  all  goods  of  which  there  is 
too  large  a  supply,  are  important  fea- 
tures of  these  sales. 

The  idea  is  not  primarily  to  get  rid  of 
old  patterns,  as  in  dress  goods,  but  is  to 
make  custom  in  a  dull  season  and  dis- 
pose of  stock  in  the  inventory  time. 
There  is  not  sufficient  change  in  the  de- 
signs of  tablecloths  and  napkins,  and 
practically  none  at  all  in  sheets,  to  make 
this  the  reason  for  the  sale.  New  designs 
in  tablecloths  are  added  from  time  to 
time,  and  old  ones  are  not  recorded,  but 
the  changes  are  gradual  rather  than 
marked,  as  in  the  realm  of  dress  mate- 
rials. Different  shops  have  their  own  ex- 
clusive patterns,  and  there  are  several  de- 
signs known  as  standards.  The  dainty 
little  snowdrop  pattern  is  one,  the  sham- 
rock another,  also  the  maidenhair.  The 
rose  is  constantly  used  in  the  patterns, 
sometimes  in  purely  floral  effects,  and 
again  in  combination  with  a  conventional 
design.  Stripes  and  polka  dots  are  like- 
wise considered  standard  patterns. 

Linen  comes  to  us  from  various  places : 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria.  The  Irish  linen  is 
whiter,  and  is  generally  considered  the 
best  wearing,  although  for  medium- 
priced  cloths  the  Scottish  linen  may  be 


recommended.  The  most  expensive 
tablecloths  are  made  from  French  line 
but  it  is  not  a  material  that  can  stare 
hard  wear,  as  it  is  so  very  fine. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  thf 
whiteness  of  Irish  linen.   The  climate  u. 
ideal  for  the  growth  of  the  flax,  and  is 
likewise  effective  in  the  bleaching  proc 
ess.   The  best  Irish  and  Scottish  linens 
are  sun  and  grass-bleached.  Meadow 
after  meadow  in  both  Ireland  and  Scot 
land  are  white  with  these  cloths  whicl* 
the  heavy  dew  moistens  and  the  bright 
sun  whitens.    The  alternating  rain  and 
sunshine  which  make  the  climate  of  Ire 
land  so  disagreeable  to  a  foreigner  make 
the  best  bleach  in  the  world  for  linen 
It  is  a  slow  process,  taking  from  three 
and  four  to  six  months,  but  the  more 
conservative  linen  manufacturers  abroao 
are  willing  to  abide  by  this  slower  bu« 
surer  method  and  build  up  for  them- 
selves enviable  reputations  rather  thai* 
gather  in  larger  profits  and  sell  inferio 
goods. 

Wky  Sun-BleacW  Linen  L  Superior 

Sun  and  grass-bleached  linen  is  su 
perior  in  every  way  to  that  bleached  arti 
ficially,  and  the  buyers  should  appreciate 
this  and  understand  why.  The  natural 
gum  which  binds  the  fibers  of  the  fla* 
together  is  the  life  of  the  flax.  Artifr 
rial  bleaching  oxidizes  and  destroys  it. 

The  extent  to  which  artificial  bleaching 
weakens  the  fibers  and  makes  the  mate 
rial  tender  depends  upon  the  process- 
When  great  care  and  time  are  taken  th- 
injury  is  minimized,  but  manufacturer 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  linen  are  an>: 
ious  to  save  time  and  turn  out  material 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  hen* , 
they  almost  ruin  the  fabrics  by  haste  •. 
bleaching. 

The  prospective  buyer  should  examm- 
the  linen  for  two  things — faults  in  weav 
ing,  and  weak  spots  which  have  com* 
from  bleaching.  When  the  weaving  is  «v* 
fault  the  tenderness  in  a  tablecloth  r  - 
sheet  will  be  found  all  along  the  thread 
but  if  these  are  the  results  of  carelcs 
bleaching  the  damage  will  be  concei- 

it; 
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trated  around  these  spots.  To  discover 
any  weakness  due  to  the  weaving,  hold 
the  cloth  up  to  the  light.  Any  thread 
which  has  broken  and  been  joined 
will  then  show  as  a  darker  line.  It  is 
at  these  spots  that  the  article  will  wear 
out  first. 

For  the  best-wearing  qualities  the 
double  damask  tablecloth  is  advised.  It 
is  woven  from  a  hard-twisted  fiber,  and 
more  of  the  yarn  is  required  to  make  the 
cloth,  thus  giving  it  more  strength  and 
body.  It  is  easy  to  select  the  double 
damask,  as  the  pattern  shows  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  underside. 

The  hard  twisted,  known  as  the  dam- 
ask yarn,  is  the  best  for  sheets.  It 
is,  of  course,  more  expensive  than  the 
others,  as  it  requires  more  of  it  to  fashion 
the  sheet,  but  its  wearing  qualities  will 
far  excel  those  of  the  other  grades,  and 
it  is  finer  and  better  looking. 

All  women  know  that  hand-woven  lin- 
ens will  outwear  those  woven  by  ma- 
chinery, and  regret  that  the  faster  process 
is  crowding  out  the  better  method.  It 
is  only  in  Europe  that  the  old  hand 
looms  are  found,  and  so  precious  is  their 
product  becoming  that  the  law  has 
stepped  in  to  protect  it.  The  British 
Parliament  has  passed  a  law  requiring 
the  words  "  hand  woven  "  on  the  selvage 
of  each  piece  made  in  this  old-time  way. 

In  many  places  in  this  country  the  law 
is  endeavoring  to  protect  the  consumer 
by  demanding  that  Union  cloth  shall  be 
so  marked.  Union  cloth  is  a  combination 
of  cotton  and  linen,  heretofore  sold  as  all 
linen  in  many  shops.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  simple  undertaking  to  distin- 
guish cloths  adulterated  with  cotton  from 
the  pure  linen  fabric.  The  experts  often 
disagree.  If  a  universal  law  can  be 
passed  requiring  all  goods  adulterated 
with  cotton  to  be  thus  marked,  a  long 
step  forward  will  have  been  taken  in 
protecting  the  consumer. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  that  there  is 
cotton  in  the  tablecloth  you  bought  for 
linen  damask  after  it  is  laundered.  The 
cotton  washes  out  in  the  shape  of  lint, 
and  cloths  and  napkins  of  linen  adul- 
terated widi  cotton  always  leave  their 
aftermath  on  the  clothes.  But  when  the 
goods  are  dressed  and  presented  in  a 
convincing  manner  by  a  clever  salesper- 
son, the  selection  is  not  an  easy  one. 
Our  grandmothers  taught  us  that  we 


could  recognize  linen  by  wetting  the  fin- 
ger and  moistening  the  material;  if  the 
moisture  were  quickly  absorbed  it  was 
linen,  this  being  more  absorbent  than  cot- 
ton. This  is  far  from  an  infallible  test, 
as  the  various  weights  of  material  alter 
the  facts.  Another  method  is  by  breaking 
the  thread.  A  linen  fiber  is  longer  than 
a  cotton  fiber.  But  it  is  highly  essential 
to  untwist  the  thread  until  you  are  sure 
you  have  the  fiber,  not  always  an  easy 
distinction  for  the  uninitiated. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  and  chemi- 
cal tests  are  really  the  only  ones  which 
give  results.  The  chemical  tests  are 
some  of  them  quite  simple  enough  for 
the  housewife  to  try.  Take  a  two-inch 
square  piece  of  the  material  to  be  tested 
and  fringe  either  end  about  an  inch,  so 
that  both  the  warp  and  the  woof  threads 
can  be  clearly  seen.  It  is  always  advis- 
able to  boil  the  sample  before  testing  in 
order  to  wash  out  all  the  dressing.  For 
the  first  test  place  the  sample  in  sul- 
phuric acid  for  alx>ut  a  minute.  The 
acid  will  destroy  the  cotton  in  sixty  sec- 
onds, while  the  linen  will  last  for  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  minutes.  Another 
test  calls  for  the  submerging  of  the  sam- 
ple in  a  50  per  cent  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  cotton  will  take  a  light  yel- 
low color,  and  the  linen  becomes  almost 
brown.  A  third  test  is  with  oil  of  some 
kind— olive  oil,  or  even  glycerin,  for  ex- 
ample. The  linen  in  the  sample  will 
absorb  the  oil  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  cotton.  The  linen,  therefore,  be- 
comes translucent  and  the  cotton  opaque, 
and  by  holding  the  sample  against  a  dark 
background  the  linen  will  show  up 
darker. 

Any  of  these  tests  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood and  tried.  The  microscopic 
tests  are  not  as  easy  to  obtain,  although 
quite  as  interesting,  and  even  more  valu- 
able, because  it  is  possible  under  the 
microscope  to  determine  the  qualities  of 
the  yarn  used.  Cotton — we  are  referring 
to  the  cotton  which  has  not  been  mercer- 
ized— shows  a  decided  twist  in  the  fiber 
with  thickened  cell  walls.  In  the  fibers 
from  the  dead  and  unripe  cotton  there 
is  very  little  twist,  and  still  less  in  the 
cotton  which  has  been  mercerized  or 
swollen  by  caustic  soda.  The  linen  fiber 
has  transverse  lines  at  the  joints  or  dis- 
locations which  are  natural  to  the  plant 
stalk. 
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The  buyer  of  linens  will  tell  you  that 
he  can  "  feel "  the  presence  of  cotton  in 
a  material,  but  he  cannot  explain  this 
"  feel."  Cotton  in  a  material  makes  it 
feel  dead  and  lifeless.  It  is  the  chief 
aduherant  of  linen  and  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  difficult  to  distinguish.  Some  jute 
is  used  in  the  coarser  and  cheaper  va- 
rieties, but  it  does  not  weave  well  with 
linen,  and  is  not  really  practical. 

Not  only  is  cotton  used  as  an 
adulterant,  but  cotton  cloths  are  manu- 
factured with  a  finish  so  nearly  re- 
sembling linen  that  the  ignorant  con- 
sumer can  be  tricked  into  buying  it  with 
very  little  difficulty.  The  best  linens  re- 
quire little  or  no  dressing,  and  one 
with  a  great  deal  of  dressing  should 
therefore  at  least  awaken  suspicion. 
Dressing  is  likewise  necessary  when  the 
detrimental  effects  of  artificial  bleaching 
are  to  be  glossed  over.  The  finest  yarns 
have  a  luster  of  their  own,  to  begin  with, 
and  in  the  most  reliable  establishments 
in  Ireland  the  finishing  touches  are  given 
by  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  old  beetle 
beating.  This  consisted  of  beating  with 
a  smooth,  round,  hardwood  stick,  and 
not  pressing  into  the  surface  starchy  sub- 
stances. Gums  and  starch  are  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  dressing  up  linens,  and 
the  amount  used  can  best  be  determined 
by  the  feel  of  the  material. 

Nobody  questions  the  desirability  of 
linen  for  tablecloths  and  napkins.  Re- 
garding sheets,  the  choice  is  oftentimes 
restricted  by  the  limitations  of  the 
pocketbook.  Linen  sheets  are  certainly 
more  luxurious,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  are  more  hygienic  because  they 
more  readily  absorb  the  moisture  of  the 
body. 

At  the  risk  of  being  unpatriotic  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  the  best  cotton 
sheets  are  made  in  England.  The 
American  manufacturer  can  and  would 
turn  out  goods  in  every  way  equal  to 
the  English  goods  if  he  were  compelled 
to,  but  so  long  as  the  tariff  protects  him 
he  can  afford  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
reply,  "  What's  the  use?"  There  is  the 
demand  for  low  price  goods,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  answers  it  with  cheap 
goods,  and  the  tariff  prevents  the  foreign 
manufacturer  from  competing. 

There  are  a  few  minor  points  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  house  buyer  in 
selecting  her  linens.   Hemstitched  sheets, 


for  instance,  are  considered  a  little  mcei 
than  hemmed  ones;  at  least  they  ar* 
more  attractive  in  appearance.  Although 
the  hemstitching  makes  this  the  weak 
place  in  the  sheet,  it  should  not  tear  out 
if  care  is  taken  in  the  laundering.  The 
iron  should  not  be  run  up  and  down 
across  the  hemstitching  so  that  the  point 
catches  in  it,  nor  should  the  sheet  be 
hung  on  the  line  at  that  end.  Hem- 
stitched tablecloths  for  luncheon  cloths 
have  entirely  replaced  the  fringed  ones. 
In  fact,  fringe  is  very  much  under  the 
ban,  for  it  knots  and  tears  in  the  launder- 
ing. Scalloped  sheets  are  not  liked  as 
well  as  the  hemstitched  type  because  of 
the  frayed  appearance  they  present  aftet 
laundering. 

There  are,  naturally,  many  grades  of 
linen,  ranging  from  the  coarsest  and  flim- 
siest to  the  very  fine,  almost  as  soft  as  silk 
to  the  skin.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
yarns,  the  weaving,  the  bleaching,  the 
dressing,  and  the  adulteration.  In  sheet- 
ing, even  more  than  in  tablecloths,  it  is 
possible  to  adulterate  with  cotton  with- 
out fear  of  detection.  Unless  the  shop 
is  reliable  and  the  law  demands  the  pres- 
ence of  cotton  to  be  noted,  as  in  Union 
cloth,  it  is  very  necessary  to  carefully  test 
the  material.  Some  linen  yarns  used  in 
the  cheapest  grades  of  goods  are  practi- 
cally shoddy,  or  the  refuse  of  the  finer 
linen  yarns.  There  is  less  wear  to  these 
cheap  sheets  than  there  is  in  good  cotton 
ones,  and  while  the  price  may  be  low  on 
the  tag,  they  will  prove  the  more  expen- 
sive purchase. 

It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  determine  the 
different  qualities  of  linen  sheets  as  it 
is  to  detect  adulteration  with  cotton 
Only  an  eye  bright  with  knowledge  can 
pick  out  a  sheet  woven  from  damask 
yarn.  It  doesn't  necessarily  look  like  a 
finer  sheet  or  a  more  evenly  woven  sheet, 
although  in  reality  it  is,  and  it  will  fai 
outwear  the  other  yarns,  as  already 
shown. 

The  brand  names  will  aid  to  a  certain 
extent  in  selecting  bed  linen  which  ha* 
been  thoroughly  sun  or  grass-bleached. 
There  are  on  the  market  linens  which 
have  been  put  on  the  grass  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  the  remainder  of  th< 
bleaching  hastened  with  chemicals.  The 
sun-bleached  sheets,  and  especially  the 
pillowslips,  are  softer  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  of  course  will  wear  very  much 
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longer,  as  the  life  has  not  been  bleached 
out  of  the  fibers  by  chemicals.  Sheeting, 
either  of  linen  or  cottton,  which  has  been 
artificially  bleached  will  feel  harsher, 
and  if  the  bleaching  has  been  very  care- 
lessly done,  it  will  even  feel  lumpy. 
Sheets  of  this  description,  as  they 
have  already  been  weakened  by  the 
bleaching,  will  wear  out  very  much 
faster. 

If  it  is  desired,  sheeting  of  various 
widths  may  be  bought  by  the  yard.  This 
is  not  very  often  done,  however,  as  sheets 
can  be  secured  in  so  many  different  sizes 
and  widths.  The  simplest  method  of  fin- 
ishing the  ends  is,  of  course,  with  the 
hem,  either  done  by  machine  or  sewed  by 
hand.  This  is  not  as  pretty  as  the  hem- 
stitched ends,  which  are  the  most  in  de- 
mand. This  hemstitching  is  done  by  the 
machine  unless  one  orders  it  done  by 
hand,  but  the  hemstitching  by  machine 
is  so  well  performed,  wearing  quite  as 
well  as  that  worked  by  hand,  that  the 
hand  work  is  not  often  desired.  In  the 
more  expensive  sheets  there  are  some 
lovely  effects  in  drawn  work,  but  these 
require  special  care  in  the  laundering, 
and  are  not  by  any  means  practical.  The 
scalloped  edges  give  a  neat  finish  which 
many  women  like,  but  even  those  scal- 
loped by  hand  will  fray  out  easily  if  care 


is  not  taken  in  the  laundry.  The  decora- 
tion on  the  pillow  slips  should  match  the 
sheets. 

Embroidery  and  other  decorative- 
touches  add,  naturally,  to  the  price,  and 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  the  plain 
sheet  is  the  better  value. 

All  tablecloths  under  two  yards  square 
are  known  as  luncheon  cloths.  It  is  in 
these  luncheon  cloths  that  we  find  the 
hemstitched  edges  and  the  handsome 
trimmings  of  lace.  The  dinner  cloth  is 
simply  hand  hemmed.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting information  to  a  bride  who  is 
buying  her  dining  room  furniture  to  learn 
that  the  long  tables  which  have  been 
rather  superseded  by  the  round  tables, 
are  again  in  demand. 

The  distinction  between  linen  and  cot- 
ton is  perhaps  the  most  vital  point  in  our 
study  of  linens.  And  in  this  distinction 
we  need  the  assistance  of  the  law,  as  the 
reader  has  undoubtedly  decided.  If  the 
thoughtful  housewife  would  bring  her 
influence  to  bear  in  this  direction  we 
should  soon  have  some  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer.  In  the  meantime 
the  only  method  by  which  she  can  be 
sure  that  she  is  receiving  the  value  of 
the  money  expended  is  by  examining, 
studying,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 


Wkere  Dreams  Are  Made 


Dreams  are  made  in  the  moon,  my 
dear, 

On  her  shining  hillsides  steep; 
Pleasant   and   dreadful   and  gay  and 
qileer, 

They're  piled  in  a  silver  heap. 
And  many  fairies  with  buzzing  wings 
Are  busy  with  hammers  and  wheels  and 
things. 

Making    the   dreams   that  Night-time 
brings 
To  all  little  bovs  asleep. 

(Copyright,  1910,  by  Burges  Johnson) 


And  if  a  boy  has  been  good  till  night, 

When  snug  in  his  bed  he  lies 
The  fairies  come  with  a  moonbeam 
bright 

And  slide  him  up  to  the  skies. 
And  there  he  siils  as  the  Moon-king's 
guest, 

And  chooses  the  dreams  he  likes  the 
best; 

Then  they  slide  him  back  to  his  nurs'ry 
nest 

And  leave  him  rubbing  his  eves. 

BURGES  JOHNSON. 
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Thu  tiny  cottage  in  Indiana  n  a  bona  fide  residence,  and  powcMC*   the   attribute*  of 
Home  in  the  beat  kok.    It  t*  a*  aictureaqta*  in  it*  way  a*  the  little  cottagei 
of  hn gland  and  Scotland.     The  vi  nt<  and  ah  rub*  betray  in  tbeir 
treatment  the  eye  and  band  of  an  artift 
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Tkie  modeat  dwelling  is  tke  Middle  Wait  dietinction  a*  well  ea  charm  and  that  witk  tht  utraoit  eimplicity . 

The  doom  U|  »n  admirable  letting  of  la wn  and  trcce 
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The  Beautiful  Fashions 

a  "  Would  it  be  possible,  feasible  or 
desirable/'  writes  a  subscriber,  "  to 
start  a  crusade  toward  simpler  feminine 
dress?  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  sack- 
cloth and  ugliness.  Why  have  women  a 
right  to  use  the  larger  share  of  their 
husband's  'earnings  in  variety  of  gowns 
and  hats  and  shoes?  My  plea  is  for  the 
courage  of  individuality  in  dressing — 
fewer  gowns,  and  those  more  becoming 
because  adapted  to  the  person  wearing 
them.    That's  all. 

"  Sooner  or  later,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
must  be  a  rebellion  from  those  dema- 
gogues who  decree  the  mushroom  hats, 
the  hobble  skirt,  and  r-a-t-s.  One  can't 
even  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  without  choos- 
ing between  toes  five  inches  across  with 
sensible  heels  and  normal  toes  with 
Cuban  heels,  a  menace  to  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

"In  our  little  city  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants the  clothing  on  sale  is  likely  to  be 
an  extreme  of  one  kind  or  another." 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, while  the  dominie  of  the  town  of 
Northampton,  found  his  puritan  sense  of 
propriety  and  sobriety  so  outraged  by  the 
irrepressible — nay,  riotous — vanity  of  the 
women  and  girls  of  his  flock  that  he 
inaugurated  a  campaign  against  extrava- 
gance in  dress.  Sundry  laws  and  regu- 
lations, established  by  the  provincial  rul- 
ers, had  been  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance;  it  was  time  for 
the  heavy  batteries  of  the  church  to  be 
trundled  to  the  front,  manned  by  one  of 
the  most  terrific  of  the  great  theological 
artillerists  of  history,  the  echoes  of  whose 
fulminations  have  scarce  died  out  in  this 
twentieth  century. 

The  very  llrcs  of  perdition  were  let 
loose  upon  those  sinful  women  and  girls. 

What  happened?  Behold,  the  fair 
ones  peacocking  and  preening  as  before, 
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hardly  conscious  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
atmosphere. 

In  our  heart  was  a  subtle  thought:  to 
deal  a  mortal  blow  at  the -present  weird 
and  ungainly  fashions  in  dress.  Several 
of  the  most  artistic  of  illustrators  were 
asked  accordingly  to  interpret  the  modes 
from  their  point  of  view.  And  what  do 
we  find? 

The  most  artistic  styles  in  years ! 
Styles  replete  with  danger  for  those 
among  us  who  are  given  to  embonpoint. 
But  do  we  sturdy  ones  ever  shrink  be- 
fore perils  of  this  description? 

So  be  it!  If  the  present  fashions 
really  are  susceptible  of  natural,  rational 
interpretation,  it  is  for  womenfolk  to 
engage  in  serious  study  and  spare  the 
menfolk  some  of  the  torture  they  have 
undergone  of  late. 


A  "  Tested  and  Approved  *'  Movement 

a  Were  we  to  print  a  "  puftV'  or  a 
good  word,  for  every  movement  of 
philanthropic  intention  which  knocks  at 
our  doors,  there  would  be  room  for  lit- 
tle else  in  the  magazine.  A  "  Tested  and 
Approved  List."  of  philanthropies  might 
not  be  without  its  value.  When,  there- 
fore, we  say  that  we  believe  the  Health- 
Education  League  of  Boston  is  doing  a 
great  work,  we  mean  it. 

This  League  sells,  at  two  to  five  cents 
each,  booklets  on  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease and  conditions  leading  to  disease. 
It  has  brought  about  the  observance  of 
a  "  health  day  "  in  the  schools  of  Boston, 
and  would  have  the  custom  spread.  It 
provides  for  churches,  women's  clubs, 
and  other  organizations  competent 
speakers  on  health  topics.  The  League's 
president  is  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  and 
the  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors  is 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  the  head  and 
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front  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association. 

If  you  don't  know  the  Health-Educa- 
tion League,  you  ought  to. 


American  Weaves  the  Best 

n_  A  love  affair  which  is  of  passing  in- 
tercst  to  the  American  woman,  and 
of  particular  interest  to  certain  large 
American  industries,  is  Lady  Duff 
Gordon's  passion  for  American-made 
fabrics.  This  Englishwoman,  whose  ca- 
pacity for  business  is  said  to  match  her 
rare  beauty  of  person,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  our  Yankee  textiles,  all  the  way 
from  organdies  to  taffetas  and  lans- 
downe,  and  during  her  annual  visit  to 
New  York  makes  up  her  choicest  gowns 
of  the  season,  for  her  English  customers, 
from  American  goods.  She  took  many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  our  fab- 
rics to  England  last  year.  These  goods 
arc  quite  the  correct  thing  in  England. 

When  our  own  women  learn  to  know 
textiles  for  what  they  really  are,  out- 
growing the  habit  of  mind  which  for 
three  centuries  has  -colored  things 
European  with  the  hues  of  Paradise  and 
our  own  with  the  tints  of  homespun,  they 
will  acquire  a  new  respect  for  Lowell, 
Dover,  Pawtucket,  Trenton,  Fitchburg, 
Paterson,  and  Philadelphia.  Delicate 
malines,  tulles,  and  chiffons,  of  every 
possible  color  and  shade;  laces,  of  both 
web  and  edge  variety,  and  some  of  the 
imitation  valenciennes  made  in  the  West, 
would  astonish  the  manufacturers  of 
France.  Nearly  all  of  the  "  imported  " 
imitation  laces  are  made  here.  As  for 
our  thin  cotton  fabrics,  our  wash  goods, 
they  are  incomparable  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign, daintiness  of  weave,  and  rare  col- 
oring. Our  velvets  put  to  shame  some 
of  the  European  output,  and  American 
corduroys  are  the  very  best.  The  Ameri- 
can designers  are  leading  the  English 


artists  a  race  in  the  production  of  art 
stuffs  for  house  decoration. 

The  American  woman  will  not  be  long 
in  learning  her  lesson  in  judging  textiles. 
Then  the  filmy  creations  of  the  Ameri- 
can weaver  will  no  longer  have  to  be 
sold  as  foreign  stuff — which  is  now  the 
case,  more's  the  pity ! 


Juvenile  Morality  Pictures 

n  It  was  foreordained  that  Satan 
should  get  hold  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture business — even  as  Professor  Mc- 
Keever  set  forth  in  our  pages  last  sum- 
mer— but  it  was  predestined  with  equal 
certainty  that  the  powers  of  light  and 
truth  should  have  their  full  share  in  its 
employment.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  moving  picture  theaters  of  the 
East,  and  perhaps  the  West  likewise,  are 
mending  their  ways,  some  of  them  of 
their  own  volition  and  others  owing  to 
increasingly  stringent  regulations.  There 
is,  moreover,  an  active  propaganda,  cov- 
ering the  continent,  with  photographic 
(though  not  moving)  pictures  which 
teach  moral  lessons  to  children.  In  re- 
sponse to  our  request,  Mr.  B.  N.  Baker 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  written  us  the 
main  facts  concerning  the  very  interest- 
ing and  important  work  conducted  by  the 
Moral  Education  Board. 

A  special  camera  has  been  invented 
which  takes  some  thirty  pictures  in  a 
minute,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
series  of  pictures  telling  the  story  of 
happenings  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls 
which  are  in  their  own  minds  subjects 
for  moral  discussion.  The  method  is  to 
talk  about  the  different  pictures  as  they 
are  shown,  and  to  argue  in  favor  of 
sound  morality.  The  workers  are  not  so 
anxious  to  show  how  things  happen  as 
to  help  the  boys  and  girls  to  understand 
the  right  and  wrong  involved  in  the 
things  they  already  know  do  happen. 
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A  number  of  complete  lessons  were 
prepared,  and  experiments  made  with 
-over  one  hundred  thousand  children  in 
twenty  different  states,  with  good  re- 
sults. Based  upon  this  success,  the 
Moral  Education  Board  was  organized, 
consisting  of  160  members,  both  men 
and  women,  who  have  indorsed  this 
method  of  teaching  morals  as  effective 
and  as  free  from  sectarian  objections. 

After  the  children  have  attended  one 
of  these  "  Illustrated  Lessons  in  Morals," 


the  Board  sometimes  gets  themes  written 
to  prove  exactly  how  the  children  take 
them  to  heart. 

Following  is  a  theme  inspired  by  the 
accompanying  picture  of  a  little  girl  and 
a  blind  boy :  This  little  ragged  urchin 
of  a  girl  is  guide  to  a  blind  youth.  Evi- 
dently there  is  no  money  in  the  family. 
He  ought  to  be  particularly  thrifty,  be- 
cause it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
earn  a  good  living  for  himself.  And 
yet  he  has  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  is 
smoking  away  somebody's  money  and  his 
own  brains." 

This  magazine  took  occasion  in  the 
January  i-^-ue  to  commend  to  its  readers 
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the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  With  equal 
pleasure  it  urges  the  value  of  this  picture 
movement  of  the  Moral  Education 
Board. 


Turn  on  the  Power 

ft  -  Does  the  reader  stop  to  reflect  upon 
the  power  for  good  which  she  (or 
he)  may  exert  through  the  medium  of  a 
national  magazine  like  this,  of  which  she 
is  a  subscriber? 

Few  of  us  probably  get  a  conception 
of  the  influence  we  might  wield  in  a 
purely  personal  way,  single-handed,  if 
we  were  but  to  "  turn  on  "  the  power. 
As  for  a  national  influence,  that  looks 
remote.  But  it  isn't!  It  is  yours, 
Reader,  this  year,  and,  it  may  be,  this 
month.  The  call,  at  any  time,  may  be 
"Today!" 

Backed  by  its  readers,  this  magazine 
can  achieve  great  results.  It  should  be 
a  steady  power  in  setting  people  thinking 
along  various  lines  of  improvement,  en- 
joyment, endeavor.  The  seed  thoughts, 
sown  from  month  to  month,  are  bearing 
rich  harvests.  A  veteran  newspaper 
editor,  a  man  of  homely,  practical  wis- 
dom, said  the  other  day  in  his  paper: 

"  Nor.  after  all.  does  it  much  matter  whether 
the  editor  can  see  immediate  results.  For,  as 
we  view  it,  his  office  is  not  so  much  to  make  men 
do  things,  as  to  induce  them  to  think.  And  if 
by  any  means  he  can  cajole,  or  tempt,  or  rea- 
son, or  even  thump  them  into  thinking,  he  can 
leave  the  rest  without  concern.  Whether  they 
think  as  he  thinks  is  of  not  half  the  consequence 
as  that  they  shall  think." 

But  an  alive  and  stirring  periodical 
does  not  stop  with  the  education  of  its 
readers.    It  does  things. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,"  writes 
an  Indiana  woman,  "  for  your  articles 
on  the  fire  escapes  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  public  schools.  They  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  set  peo- 
ple thinking  and  talking,  and  later  to 
doing.   As  a  consequence  many  improve- 
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ments  have  been  made  in  our  new  school 
buildings.  Other  towns  and  cities  in  the 
state  have  profited  by  your  suggestions 
for  more  careful  thought  in  the  planning 
of  the  schools  and  the  safety  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  Our  new  high  school  is  a 
credit  to  the  city,  both  as  to  beauty  and 
sanitary  conditions,  and  I  know  part  of 
the  credit  is  due  you." 

Similar  reports  have  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania, from  California,  from  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  publication  of  the 
facts,  in  this  campaign,  was  enough.  The 
movement  in  behalf  of  a  National  Pure 
Food  Bill  was  conducted  upon  some- 
what different  lines,  calling  for  more  of 
organization  and  personal  appeals  to 
Congress. 

There  will  be  work  to  do,  a-plenty, 
during  the  current  year.  It  will  be  clearly 
outlined — some  of  it,  at  least — in  our 
pages.  Those  who  would  lend  a  hand 
for  the  betterment  of  their  fellows  should 
look  into  it,  and  then  "  turn  on  the 
power." 


Dr.  Holmes  and  the  "Irregulars'* 

n  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was 
an  allopathic  doctor,  used  to  say 
that,  if  the  public  dared  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, it  would  be  instructive  to  have 
three  hospitals,  the  one  controlled  by  the 
regular  practice,  the  second  by  the  home- 
opathists,  and  the  third  with  no  medi- 
cal oversight,  and  see  in  which  one  the 
mortality  was  greatest. 

How  keenly  interested  the  "  Autocrat  " 
would  have  been,  had  he  lived  at  a  later 
period,  in  the  phenomena  of  Christian 
Science,  of  psychotherapy  as  employed 
by  the  Emmanuel  workers,  of  the  New 
Thought,  and  of  a  score  of  other  phases 
of  the  newer  mental  healing! 

A  net  result  of  these  movements  is 
seen  in  the  recession  of  the  drug  counter 
to  make  way  for  soda  fountains,  candy 
trays,  and  cigar  stands.    All  of  which 


would,  without  doubt,  have  provoked 
pleased  and  pleasing  comments  at  his 
celebrated  "  Breakfast  Table." 


Like  the  Martians — as  Professor 
Lowell  sees  them — we  may  yet  be 
melting  the  eternal  snow  and  ice  of  the 
North  Pole  and  bringing  it  to  our  homes 
and  factories  in  globe-girdling  canals. 
The  great  cities  are  appropriating  the 
watersheds  and  reservoirs  of  the  con- 
tinent. Yet  the  average  person  cannot 
see  that  water  is  precious,  beyond  com- 
putation, and  to  be  jealously  conserved. 
The  waste  of  water  in  this  country  is 
wicked.  In  cities  and  towns  all  water 
ought  to  be  metered.  Spring  freshets 
should  be  caught  in  systems  of  reservoirs 
built  for  the  purpose.  It  is  none  too  early 
to  agitate  the  matter. 

■  ■ 

That  woman's  mind  is  more  supple 
—  than  man's  is  being  demonstrated 
afresh  in  connection  with  the  equal  suf- 
frage movement.  A  certain  bright  young 
woman,  for  example,  who  enters  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work  in  behalf  of  votes 
for  women,  is  a  member  of  the  anti- 
suffrage  organization  at  the  same  time. 
The  psychology  of  this  position  will  bear 
study.  The  imagination  can  forecast 
interesting  possibilities  by  and  by  at  elec- 
tion time. 


The  awful   sacrifice  of  eyesight 
which  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
midwives  is  to  be  stopped  if  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession  can 
achieve  this  end. 

A  national  organization  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose,  and  for  im- 
provement in  school  and  industrial  con- 
ditions as  well.  An  effort  will  be  made 
through  state  legislation  to  control  mid 
wives. 
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Helen  Louise  Johnson,  Associate  Editor 
and  Director  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 


To  the  Housewife 

Every  recipe  printed  herewith  has  been  tested  expressly  for  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine  by  an  expert  in  cookery.  Quantities  and  directions  should  be  exactly  right 
as  here  given.    Failure  with  any  recipe  should  be  reported  to  the  Associate  Editor. 

Questions  concerning  processes,  materials  and  apparatus  used  in  cookery  will  be 
answered  through  these  pages  by  Miss  Johnson. 

A  Housewife's  Struggle  for  Honest  Measure 

By  Antoinette  B.  Hervey 

FOR  twenty-three  years,  without  any  hand  in  making  the  laws  or  seeing,  that 
they  are  executed,  I  have  been  fighting  the  fight  for  better  and  more  intelligent 
methods  of  housekeeping.  I  have  talked  to  mothers'  clubs,  formed  classes  in 
home  economics,  given  hints  of  a  housewife  to  many  housewives  who  were  taking 
small  measure  and  allowing  the  butcher  to  keep  the  giblets  and  all  the  trimmings. 
Over  and  over  I  have  written  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  to  ask  if 
I  could  get  my  own  measures  corrected  and  guaranteed,  and  how  1  could  insure 
getting  correct  weights  and  measures  from  the  dealers. 

Inspired  by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Driscoll.  who  was  the  surveyor  of  weights  and 
measures  in  New  York  City  for  a  while  last  year,  I  decided  to  have  all  my  weights 
and  measures  correct,  and,  as  my  tin  measures  were  old.  determined  to  buy  new 
ones,  to  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  to  be  sealed.  1  first  went 
to  a  nearby  hardware  store  and  inquired  for  scales.  The  merchant  said,  "  I  am 
not  selling  any  scales;  I  have  put  them  all  one  side  until  this  blows  over."  (Re- 
ferring to  Surveyor  Driscoll's  overhauling.)  "  But  what  if  it  doesn't  blow  over?" 
•  I  suggested.  "  We  housewives  have  no  intention  of  allowing  it  to  blow  over." 
"  Then  I  shall  get  them  all  sealed  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  before 
I  sell  them.  1  am  not  going  to  get  into  any  trouble."  "  Can  you  sell  me  liquid 
measures?"  I  inquired.    "  No."  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  not  selling  measures." 

I  then  went  to  one  of  the  biggest  department  stores  in  this  city  and  picked  out 
a  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  measures,  with  the  marks  clearly  stamped  on  them. 
W  hen  I  gave  my  name  and  address  to  the  girl  1  said :  "  They  are  to  be  charged  to 
one  address  and  sent  to  another.  You  may  send  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures."  Without  writing  down  anything  but  my  name,  the  girl  replied, 
cautiously,  "  1  guess  I  had  better  get  the  floor  walker."  She  then  brought  the 
floor  walker,  and  when  I  made  known  my  wish  the  floor  walker  muttered  under  his 
breath,  '*  I  guess  I'd  better  get  the  buyer."  The  buyer  came  and  most  emphatically 
said,  "  We  arc  not  prepared  to  sell  them  for  that  purpose,  but  I  will  take  your 
name  and  address  and  will  let  you  know  when  we  can  do  so."  I  thanked  him  and 
then  went  to  the  complaint  bureau.    "  I  came  to  complain  that  you  have  goods  dis- 
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played  for  sale  which  you  are  not  willing  to  sell,"  I  said.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  the  man  in  the  bureau.  Then  1  explained  the  case  to  him.  He  said :  "  Are  you 
willing  to  give  your  name  and  address?  I  will  then  present  the  case  and  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done."  I  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  fine  advertisement 
for  the  department,  and  would  also  help  Mr.  Driscoll  and  the  housekeepers  who 
wished  to  see  honesty  and  justice  maintained  in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  the  worth  of  their  money,  if  the  store  would  display  a  table  with  all  the 
weights  and  measures  advised  by  Mr.  Driscoll,  properly  scaled  and  guaranteed,  and 
announce  on  that  table  that  all  these  correct  weights  and  measures  could  be  pur- 
chased there. 

I  then  went  to  one  department  store  after  another,  making  the  same  request, 
with  practically  the  same  result.  At  one  store,  however,  they  said,  "  We  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  you  scales,  but  not  liquid  measures.  The  scales  have  been  sealed." 
This  was  after  I  had  been  handed  from  the  salesgirl  to  the  floor  walker  and  the 
floor  walker  to  the  buyer.  The  buyer  took  me  to  a  shelf  containing  six  or  eight 
household  scales.  I  pointed  to  one  and  said,  "  1  will  take  that."  He  took  it  down 
and  I  asked,  "  Where  is  the  surveyor's  seal?"  "  It  might  have  fallen  off,"  was  the 
reply.  I  had  noticed  that  only  one  of  these  scales  had  the  surveyor's  seal  on  it. 
"  Has  the  seal  fallen  off  of  all  these  scales  except  that  one?"  1  asked.  Without 
answering,  he  said,  "  I  think  we  had  better  take  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  word  when  we  are  prepared  to  sell  the  scales."  In  the  first  place, 
be  it  remembered,  he  had  said,  "  Our  scales  have  been  tested." 

In  regard  to  the  liquid  measures,  the  buyer  had  said  to  me,  "  We  can  sell  these 
measures  for  ordinary  household  use,  but  not  to  have  them  sent  to  the  surveyor 
of  weights  and  measures."  "  But  why,"  I  responded,  "  do  I  want  them  for  house- 
hold use  if  they  are  not  correct  ?" 

When  I  reached  home  I  telephoned  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures: 
**  Where  can  I  buy  correct  measures  for  household  use  ?"  "  Anywhere  you  like," 
came  the  reply.  "  But  they  won't  sell  them  to  me  and  let  me  send  them  to  you  to 
be  tested."  "  That  is  because  we  have  sent  them  a  letter  forbidding  them  to  sell 
them  unless  they  are  correct." 

So  the  housewife  faces  this  situation.  The  surveyor  or  inspector  advises  her 
to  weigh  and  measure  from  time  to  time  the  things  she  purchases  to  be  sure  that 
she  is  getting  correct  weights  and  measures,  but  she  is  unable  to  buy  these  weights 
and  measures.  What  can  be  done  about  it  ?  Should  not  the  housewives  combine 
to  force  the  shops  to  sell  correct  weights  and  measures  and  the  dealers  to  use  them  ? 

This  housewife  is  also  having  her  troubles  with  the  dealers.  Her  grocer,  who 
keeps  a  fine  store  and  does  a  good  business,  is  still  selling  cranberries  in  a  tin  cup. 
He  takes  the  ground,  "  No  one  should  complain  if  she  gets  a  fair  measure."  But  she 
protests  that  she  not  only  wants  a  fair  measure,  but  wants  the  matter  regulated 
according  to  a  standard.  Shall  she  accept  string  beans  measured  in  a  paper  bag 
if  she  is  sure  that  she  gets  a  fair  measure?  If  she  does  so,  is  she  not  helping  to 
destroy  the  work  for  standards? 

The  butcher,  too,  has  his  grievance.  When  I  ask  him  to  make  out  my  bill 
so  many  pounds  of  meat,  he  says  that  he  cannot  put  down  when  it  is  a  half  ounce — 
3  pounds  ounces.  1  have  always  insisted  on  having  the  giblets  when  I  bought 
chickens  and  on  doing  my  own  trimming  of  the  meat,  and  have  often  told  him, 
"  When  you  buy  a  necktie  you  don't  allow  the  merchant  to  cut  off  the  end  and  sell 
it  over  for  a  crazy  quilt;  and.  if  your  wife  bought  ten  yards  of  cloth,  you  would 
not  expect  the  merchant  to  cut  off  a  half  yard  and  sell  it  over  again." 

The  men  as  well  as  housewives  need  instruction  and  training  in  this  matter. 
I  sent  my  husband  out  to  buy  some  extra  cream.  The  man  poured  a  pint  of  cream 
into  a  quart  bottle.  My  husband  said,  '*  I  don't  think  that  is  a  pint ;  measure  it." 
"  I  bet  you  five  dollars,"  retorted  the  milk  dealer.  *'  But  I  am  not  here  to  bet; 
measure  it."  "  I'll  bet  you  five  dollars."  reiterated  the  man.  "  Measure  it,"  said  my 
husband.  The  milk  dealer  reluctantly  brought  out  one  of  his  own  pint  cream  bottles 
and  measured  the  cream,  which  lacked  about  an  inch  of  filling  the  bottle.  He 
then  glumly  filled  it  with  cream.    Now.  the  mistake  my  husband  made  was  this: 
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he  should  have  insisted  that  the  man  measure  the  milk  in  a  measure  sealed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Bureaus  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  are  not 
getting  the  full  co-operation  of  the  housekeepers,  and  neither  the  bureau  nor  the 
housekeeper  is  getting  the  hearty  co-operation  even  of  the  honest  tradespeople. 
The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  housekeeper's  vigilance.  Grocers,  hardware  deal- 
ers, department  stores — all  must  satisfy  her.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  the 
vigilant  housekeeper  to  make  the  tradespeople  understand  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  co-operate  with  her ;  that  she  will  build  up  the  trade  of  those  who  obey  the  law. 


The  Government  to  tke  Rescue 

TheQ  ucstions  oi  the  Housewife  Answered 
By  Francis  John  Dyer 


DR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington,  has-  no  project 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  one  which 
is  concerned  with  securing  for  the  public 
fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  dealers  in 
all  varieties  of  commodities.  This  is 
something  with  which  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  especially  charged 
him.  and  I  believe  he  is  living  up  to  the 
trust. 

Seated  in  his 
private  office,  with 
a  modest  library 
flanking  him,  and 
portraits  of  other 
famed  physicists 
on  the  walls,  Dr. 
Stratton  looks  the 
philanthropic  busi- 
ness man  more 
than  he  does  the 
scientist,  the  man 
of  abstractions. 
But  he  is  all  of 
that  and  more,  for 
he  is  a  man  of 
many  parts. 

He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in 
the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  1889, 
arid  later  filled 
the  corresponding 
chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 
But  it  is  in  his 
present      position  .. 

*  ,        ,      r  ,  ,  Dr  S.  W  Str.tton.  director 

that  he  has  found  >tlni], r,j. 


his  career.  He  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  founded  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  1901.  He  went  to  that  institution, 
located  away  out  on  the  hills  overlooking 
the  city,  as  its  first  director;  and  he  has 
guided  and  encouraged  its  growth,  as 
he  has  jealously  watched  the  city,  with 
its  disturbing  influences  and  distracting 
sightseers,  reach  out  toward  his  beauti- 
fully located  scientific  retreat. 

This  is  the  man- 
ner of  man  who 
has  been  chosen  by 
the  government  to 
learn  whether  the 
consumer  is  getting 
as  much  as  he  pays 
for,  and  if  not, 
how  he  may  be 
assured  of  getting 
it.  Dr.  Stratton 
has  selected  as  his 
chief  aid  in  this 
work  Louis  A. 
Fischer,  also  a 
physicist,  and  chief 
of  the  weights  and 
measures  division 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Dr. 
Fischer  is  both  a 
scientist  and  a  hu- 
manitarian, and  he 
is  in  the  work  lo- 
calise he  loves  it. 

For    five  years 
the  government  has 
_  been    sending  its 
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rious  states  to  learn 
what    portion  the 
consumer  gets,  and 
what     portion  he 
ought  to  get.  They 
have    found    this : 
that  where  there  is 
no  inspection  there 
is  less  honesty  than 
one     might     wish;  A 
that  the  man  who 
gives  honest  weight  is  handi- 
capped  ir.  his  competition 
with  the  one  who  weighs  his 
hand  with  the  roast,  or  sells 
you  evaporated  apples  in  a 
carton  with  a  false  bottom, 
or  whose  yardstick  does  not 
measure    thirty-six  inches. 
By  countless  tricks  and  de- 
vices which  ingenious  dis- 
honesty suggests,  the  house- 
wives of   the  country  are 
defrauded  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.    But  they  will 
fare  better  in  the  future,  for 
already    there    are  noted 
beneficial  results  from  the 
work  which  has  been  done, 
and  with  better  inspection 
the  improvement  in  condi- 
tions will  increase. 

When  the  men  who 
framed  the  ■  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  defined  the 
powers  of  Congress,  they  ex- 
pressly provided  that  author- 
ity should  vest  in  the  law- 
making body  to  regulate 
weights  and  measures,  and 
Presidents  Washington  and 
Adams  (alone  of  all  the 
Presidents )  advocated  the 
adoption  of  uniform  laws 
and  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject. Former  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  rendered  a 
decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
Constitutional  authority 
would  justify  Congress  in 
taking  full  charge  of  these 

matters,  even  in  the  various  states  them-    by  invitation  of  Director  Stratton,  of  the 
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which  the  laws  reg- 
ulating weights  and 
measures  were  ad- 
ministered through- 
out the  country. 

The    Bureau  of 
Standards  has  been 
collating  the  various 
state  laws  on  this 
>*-  subject,  and  a  very 

heterogeneous  lot  of 
laws  they  have  proved  to  be, 
without '  unity  or  uniform- 
ity. In  some  states  they 
were  not  enforced.  In 
others  they  had  been  for- 
gotten. Then  the  Bureau 
sent  out  its  inspectors,  and 
they  have  traveled  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  then 
westward  to  the  Missouri 
River,  and  thence  along  the 
northern  tier  of  states  clear 
to  Seattle.  They  are  now 
working  downward  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  after 
canvassing  the  cities  there, 
they  will  come  eastward,  and 
so  complete  the  tour  of  the 
country. 

The  inspectors  have 
learned  that  the  practice  of  * 
giving  short  weight  and 
measure  is  peculiar  to  no 
state  or  section.  In  Maine 
and  Vermont  the  dealers  are 
no  more  righteous  than  in 
Ixmisiana  or  Montana.  In 
New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts conditions  are  bad, 
while  in  Philadelphia  the  in- 
spectors found  discrepancies 
in  the  scales  and  measures 
which  warranted  them  in 
estimating  that  the  consum- 
ers paid  every  year  $2,419,- 
000  for  goods  they  never 
received  at  all ! 

For  four  years  past  there 
have  been  annual  gatherings 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 


selves.  This  would  entail  a  vast  expense 
on  the  Federal  Government,  however, 
and  doubtless  the  country  is  not  yet 
ready  for  it,  so  Congress  started  in  a 
few  years  ago  by  appropriating  money 
for  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in 


state  sealers  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  at  these  conferences  means  for  se- 
curing uniform  laws  have  been  dis- 
cussed. Every  state,  in  due  course,  has 
been  furnished  with  a  set  of  weights  and 
measures  from  Washington,  but  in  many 
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cases  they  have  been  regarded  as  curios, 
or  else  they  have  been  locked  up  in  a 
safe  place  and  never  taken  out.  In  one 
case  it  is  said  they  were  found 
in  a  junk  shop.  Hon.  A.  E. 
Bent,  treasurer  of  the  state 
of  Colorado,  while  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  said  his  state  had 
a  set,  and  that  as  the  legal 
custodian  of  it  he  had  started 
out  to  find  where  it  was.  He 
discovered  it  in  a  sub-base- 
ment of  the  Capitol  building, 
where  it  had  reposed  for 
more  than  thirty  years  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  opened,  so  far  as  he  could  learn. 
Similar  instances  could  be  cited. 

The  government,  through  Dr.  Strat- 
ton,  is  trying  to  remedy  these  deplorable 
conditions,  and  already  considerable 
headway  has  been  made.  While  there  is 
some  improvement,  very  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  it  is  the  people  them- 
selves, in  the  last  analysis,  who  must  re- 
deem themselves. 

"  What  we  are  trying  to  do,"  said  Dr. 
Stratton,  when  asked  about  this  work, 
"is  to  get  the  people  to  help  themselves. 
As  soon  as  they  become  aware  of  the 
actual  facts,  they  will  be  aroused  to  de- 
mand a  correction  of  the  abuses  which 
have  grown  up  under  lax  administration 
of  the  laws,  or  perhaps  even  the  absence 
of  any  law  at  all.  People  need  not  be 
so  helpless.  What  the  housekeepers  of 
the  country  can  do  to  protect  themselves 
is  to  get  scales  and  measures  of  their 
own.  These  they  can  have  tested  by 
their  local  officials;  if  they  have  no  such 
officials,  we  will  test  them,  if  necessary. 
But  we  usually  test  a  standard  pound 
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weight  when  it  is  sent  to  us.  Then  if 
they  find  that  their  dealers  will  not  treat 
them  honestly,  they  can  change  dealers 
until  they  find  some  who  are 
honest.  It  is  not  always  the 
dealer  who  is  at  fault,  either. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  maker  of 
the  scales. 

"  The  Bureau  is  entering 
on  this  fight  along  three  lines : 
scientific,  technical,  and  prac- 
tical. First,  we  want  to  see 
the  various  states  which  have 
not  already  done  so  provide 
officers  to  have  charge  of 
standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  to  compel  the  observance 
of  those  standards.  Second,  we  wish  to 
encourage  those  officials  and  to  assist 
them  in  their  duties,  bringing  them  to- 
gether from  time  to  time  to  discuss  laws 
and  methods  of  administration.  Third, 
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we  want  to  help  the  public  to  guard  its 
own  interests.  We  circulate  literature 
showing  how  to  avoid  deception  and 
fraud.  Where  there  are  local  officials, 
information  can  be  had  from  them. 
When  there  are  none,  the  public  may 
write  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. We  get  much  assistance  from  the 
press,  which  is  generally  ready  to  help 
in  this  work. 

"Some  manufacturers  are  glad  to  aid 
our  work,  some  oppose  us.  It  will  not 
hurt  honest  manufacturers  to  have  the 
laws  enforced.  We  had  a  case  recently 
where  goods  of  inferior  quality  were 
tendered  to  the  government  on  a  con- 
tract. It  turned  out  that  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  branches  maintained  by  the 
contracting  firm  was  trying  to  gain  an 
advantage  to  bolster  up  the  record  of  his 
branch.   The  manufacturers,  on  learning 
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of  the  deception  attempted,  repudiated 
the  act  of  their  employee,  and  gladly 
4  made  good.' 

"We  consider  that  failure  to  protect 
the  public  is  directly  chargeable  to  the 
state  and  city  governments.  Officials 
ought  to  be  selected  who  are  free  from 
political  influence,  preferably  scientific 
men.  In  many  cases  there  is  now  no  in- 
spection or  supervision  at  all.  If  we 
should  withdraw  police  supervision  in 
our  cities  we  should  not  have  such  good 
order  as  we  now  have.  By  neglecting  to 
watch  dishonest  dealers  we  place  a  pre- 
mium on  dishonesty  and  put  a  handicap 
on  the  honest  merchant."' 

Dr.  L.  A.  Fischer  is  in  charge  of  the 
weights  and  measures  department  of  the 
Bureau,  and  it  is  under  his  immediate 
direction  that  the  investigation  ordered 
by  Congress  is  being  carried  on.  He 
went  to  Vermont  to  attend  a  conference 
called  by  the  governor  to  consider  what 
state  legislation  was  necessary. 

u  Things  were  pretty  bad  in  Vermont," 
said  Dr.  Fischer.  "  Perhaps  they  were 
no  worse  than  elsewhere;  still,  in  five 
towns  we  found  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
scales  were  incorrect  to  the  extent  of 
3  per  cent  or  more,  and  88  per  cent  of 
the  errors  were  against  consumers. 

"  Of  twenty-two  balances  examined  in 
one  town,  six  showed  errors  of  between 
3  and  6  per  cent,  one  between  6  and  9 
per  cent,  and  one  between  9  and  12  per 
cent. 

"  Butter  is  sold  in  Vermont  by  the 
print.  There  were  two  popular  brands 
which  all  the  dealers  carried.  One  was 
full  weight,  the  other  was  an  ounce 
short.  In  the  half-pound  prints  the 
shortage  amounted  to  11  per 
cent.  Both  brands  sold  for  the 
same  price.  We  figured  that  in 
a  town  of  5.000  people,  if  one- 
third  of  the  butter  sold  was 
short  to  this  extent,  the  loss  to 
the  consumers  in  a  vear  would 
be  $1,000. 

**  Oil  is  measured  out  by  oil 
pumps  which  are  sup|x>sed  to 
lift  a  pint  at  a  stroke.  We 
found  these  pumps  short  in  the 
quantity  delivered  as  much  as 
23  per  cent. 

"  In  some  cases  dealers  used 
neither  weights  nor  measures, 
but  filled  '  sixteen-pound  bags,' 


and  these  bags  were  sometimes  9  per 
cent,  sometimes  11  per  cent,  and  even  13 
per  cent,  short  of  the  correct  measure. 
In  one  town  their  shortage  measured  12 
per  cent;  in  another  it  reached  17  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  bags  were  made  of 
very  heavy  paper.  The  salesmen  for  the 
paper  houses  were  wont  to  tell  the  gro- 
cers, 1  You'll  find  that  the  bags  weigh 
well  and  you'll  get  the  cost  of  them  all 
back.' 

"  Another  way  in  which  the  customer 
is  cheated  is  by  having  the  wooden  sticks 
used  to  spread  lamb,  pork,  and  beef 
weighed  with  the  meat.  The  wood  is 
worth  perhaps  one-fourth  or  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  but  the  customer  pays 
the  same  for  it  as  he  does  for  the  meat. 
In  many  cities  the  butchers  have  been 
prosecuted  for  this  form  of  swindling. 

"  But  there  is  still  another  method  of 
beating  the  consumer,"  continued  Dr. 
Fischer.  "  This  is  in  using  liquid  meas- 
ures in  the  sale  of  dry  commodities. 
The  dealer  gains  about  15  per  cent  in 
this  way.  It  is  a  common  practice  where 
there  is  no  inspection.  Beans,  berries, 
and  other  similar  articles  are  often  sold 
in  this  way.  When  prevented  from  do- 
ing this  the  dealer  will  often  sell  by  the 
cupful,  or  he  will  use  some  other  article 
for  a  measure.  And  then,  no  doubt,  you 
have  bought  paper  1  by  the  box '  which 
looked  like  a  bargain,  but  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  a  very  small  boxful,  as 
there  was  a  false  bottom  in  the  box. 

"  Things  have  improved  greatly  in 
New  York  City  since  there  has  been  more 
thorough  inspection  there.  At  the  out- 
set, our  inspectors  went  out  and  bought 
butter  at  many  stores  in  the  city,  paying 
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from  25  to  38  cents  a  pound  for  it.  They 
found  that  the  seemingly  cheap  butter 
really  cost  more  than  the  dearest.  One 
brand  of  25  cent  butter  weighed  under 
11  ounces  to  the  pound,  with  the  con- 
tainer weighed  in,  which  made  its  actual 
cost  about  40  cents  a  pound.  As  usual, 
the  poor  who  can  least  afford  it  were 
the  worst  sufferers,  just  as  they  are  when 
they  buy  coal  by  the  pail  at  something 
like  $40  a  ton. 

"  Dr.  Stratton  has  been  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  pass  a  law,  like  that  in  North 
Dakota,  compelling  manufacturers  to 
state  on  the  outside  of  containers  the 
exact  net  and  tare  weight.  When  North 
Dakota  passed  such  a  law  the  packers 
wrath  fully  declared  that  they  would  shun 
that  state  and  never  ship  a  can  or  car- 
ton of  goods  into  it.  They  finally 
changed  their  determination.  A  can  of 
tomatoes  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
put  up  for  the  North  Dakota  trade,  bears 
the  words :  '  Net  weight,  33  to  35  oz. ; 
tare,  4.98  oz.' 

"  How  much  the  public  pays  for  pa- 
per, twine,  skewers,  spreaders,  and  other 
things  which  are  weighed  in  with  the 
goods  purchased  and  charged  at  the 
same  price,  is  very  hard  to  determine, 
but  take  the  country  over  and  it  probably 
exceeds  $1,000,000  a  year.  After  a  care- 
ful computation,  we  have  reached  the 
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conclusion  that  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia pay  $106,000  a  year  for  the  wooden 
trays  in  which  they  buy  butter.  This, 
added  to  the  shrinkage  through  short 
weights,  brings  the  loss  on  butter  in  that 
city  up  to  $330,000  a  year.  The  sales  of 
meats  amount  to  about  $30,000,000  a 
year  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  the  scales 
were  found  to  average  2.6  per  cent  short 
weight,  the  public  lost  on  this  item  the 
considerable  sum  of  $780,000  in  one 
year.  It  was  probably  more,  for  manip- 
ulation of  scales  in  weighing,  not  taken 
into  account  here,  is  more  general  than 
one  would  suppose." 

And  so  it  went  down  the  whole  list, 
from  cheese  to  poultry,  from  bread  to 
fish,  from  sugar  to  lard  and  tea. 

"  When  our  inspectors  got  to  Helena, 
Mont.,"  said  Dr.  Fischer,  M  they  found 
no  weights  and  measures  bearing  an  of- 
ficial seal  to  indicate  that  they  had  been 
tested.  Short-weighting  was  general. 
About  47y2  per  cent  of  the  scales  deliv- 
ered inaccurate  quantities,  and  in  three 
cases  out  of  four  they  gave  short  weight. 
Conditions  in  Butte  were  worse  than 
they  were  in  Helena. 

"  Our  investigations  have  not  stopped 
with  the  grocery  store.  We  had  a 
special  report  from  New  York  on 
threads.  Often  two  brands  will  look 
just  alike,  but  one  of  them  will  be  short. 
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A  shortage  of  27  per  cent  is  not  unusual. 
Of  538  spools  tested  we  found  8  per  cent 
correct,  76  per  cent  short  from  1  to 
37 y2  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent  contain- 
ing about  y2  per  cent  too  much." 

A  housewife  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
bought  a  "  five-pound  "  pail  of  lard  for 
$1.  The  weight  was  really  but  a  trifle 
over  four  pounds,  and  without  the  pail 
the  lard  weighed  only  three  pounds.  On 
ascertaining  this,  her  curiosity  was  fur- 
ther stimulated,  and  she  had  her  butcher 
fill  the  empty  pail,  for  which  he  charged 
her  56  cents.  She  readily  figured,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  first  place  she  had  paid 
44  cents  for  the  tin  pail. 

That  inspection  does  good  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  year  2,000  fraudu- 
lent measures  were  seized  and  destroyed 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  next  year  an  in- 
spection revealed  fewer  than  100  such 
measures.  In  New  York  600  seizures 
for  false  weights  and  measures  were 
made  one  year,  and  the  next  year  when 
the  places  from  which  they  were  taken 
were  revisited  only  23  were  found. 

"  Bakers,"  said  Dr.  Fischer,  "  have  the 
habit  of  reducing  the  size  of  a  loaf  to 
bring  it  within  the  5-cent  selling  price. 
They  say  they  could  not  charge  a  higher 
price  without  encountering  great  resist- 
ance. We  have  found  loaves  weighing 
only  1 1  ounces  when  they  were  supposed 
to  weigh  16.  In  Louisiana  cities,  I  be- 
lieve, they  still  have  a  law  requiring  the 
mayor  to  take  note  of  the  price  of  flour 
and  announce  every  Monday  the  weight 
of  the  5-cent,  10-cent,  and  20-cent  loaf 
for  the  following  week." 

The  Stewards'  Bill  is  a  measure  pre- 
pared by  the  International  Stewards'  As- 
sociation to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
It  was  drafted  after  consultation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Dr.  Strat- 
ton  approves  of  it.  Dr.  Fischer  says: 
"  It's  a  very  good  bill." 

Another  bill,  introduced  last  March  by 
Congressman  McKinley  of  Illinois,  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  manufacture  or  use 
of  dishonest  or  fraudulent  weighing  or 
measuring  appliances  in  commercial 
transactions.  The  bill  aims  to  give  au- 
thority to  investigate  such  appliances  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  they 
are  so  constructed  as  readily  to  permit 
the  dealer  to  cheat.  The  penalty  pro- 
posed is  $500  for  the  first  offense  and 
$1,000  for  the  second.    Germany.  Eng- 


land, France,  and  Canada  have  such  laws. 
The  hearings  on  this  bill  developed  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  company  mak- 
ing scales,  while  another  scale  company 
was  in  favor  of  it.  Many  congressmen 
showed  considerable  anxiety  to  have  the 
bill  defeated. 

There  are  only  two  states  in  which 
the  laws  are  adequate  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  berries  and  small  fruits  in  short 
measure  boxes.  These  are  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York.  Dealers  in  Bos- 
ton, for  instance,  have  had  much  trouble 
over  receiving  from  other  states  small 
fruits  and  other  products  in  receptacles 
not  holding  as  much  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  hold.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
and  protect  the  merchants  of  Massachu- 
setts against  this  form  of  dishonesty. 
Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress making  it  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  offer  for  sale  boxes  for  ber- 
ries or  small  fruits  which  should  contain 
less  than  a  quart,  pint,  or  half  pint,  and 
requiring  that  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer, his  address,  and  the  capacity 
should  be  legibly  marked  on  the  box  or 
basket.  For  the  first  conviction  under 
this  act  the  penalty  proposed  is  $100.  and 
for  the  second,  $500.  The  bill  has  not 
yet  become  a  law.  If  it  does,  then  of 
course  its  provisions  will  be  general 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  an 
important  step  will  have  been  taken  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

"  The  only  way  in  which  you  are  cer- 
tain to  get  a  '  square  deal '  at  the  present 
time,"  writes  Dr.  Stratton  to  an  in- 
quirer, "  is  to  obtain  a  good  spring  bal- 
ance of  a  capacity  of,  say,  10  pounds, 
or  a  lever  scale,  known  as  a  grocer  scale, 
with  a  beam  graduated  to  3  pounds,  and 
weights  sufficient  to  make  the  weighing 
of  10  pounds  possible  on  the  scale.  If  you 
decide  to  purchase  such  a  scale,  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  test  it  for  you.  What 
you  need  in  your  city  is  an  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  who  will  not  only 
see  to  it  that  the  weights  and  measures 
in  commercial  use  are  correct,  but  who 
will  also  sec  that  they  are  used  correctly. 
If  there  were  such  an  official,  he  would 
not  have  to  make  many  prosecutions  be- 
fore the  practice  of  shortweighting. 
which  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  would  be  abandoned  in  your 
city."  ' 
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Tke  Visiting  Housekeeper 

I-Ske  Anawers  a  "  Hurry  Call"  from  a  Servantlcee  Home 


"TS  MISS  L         at  home?    You  are 

X  she  ?  Come  right  away ;  I'm  in 
frightful  trouble — I  simply  can't 
wait !"  There  were  tears  at  the  end,  and 
the  receiver  went  on  to  its  hook  with  a 
hesitating  click.  When  I  made  note  of 
the  call  in  my  book  there  was  added, 
"  Young,  unhappy,  rush." 

One  cannot  be  a  visiting  housekeeper 
for  even  a  year  without  having  learned 
to  know  people  and  to  be  a  fair  judge  of 
their  homes.  Truly,  in  the  years  of  my 
service  I  have  dabbled  with  family  his- 
tory; many  a  tragedy  I've  saved  by 
merely  removing  a  cook  stove  that 
seemed  bent  on  wrecking  a  home.  I  have 
seen  little  things  of  the  kitchen  grow  into 
mighty  big  things  when  they  reached  the 
front  of  the  house. 

You  may  send  for  the  professional 
housekeeper,  if  you  live  in  an  Eastern 
city,  and  for  a  small  fee  she  will 
straighten  the  tangles  in  your  domestic 
scheme.  Some  day  in  the  future  every 
town  and  city  in  this  country  will  have 
its  advisory  home  maker,  quite  as  it  has 
physicians  and  lawyers  nowadays.  Her 
work  may  seem  of  small  importance,  and 
so  it  would  be  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  the  ordering  of  houses  where  chaos 
reigns.  But  there  is  a  psychological  end 
to  it,  a  fostering  of  the  spirit  which  really 
makes  the  home,  that  is  of  grave  im- 
portance. The  visiting  housekeeper 
tends  that  spirit  with  the  utmost  care. 
For  her  it  is  the  heart  of  each  situation ; 
without  it  she  finds  no  home,  even  in  the 
most  splendid  house;  with  it  she  knows 
that  the  home  will  live  after  the  last 
piece  of  furniture  is  gone. 

I  slipped  the  "  Young,  unhappy,  rush  " 
somewhat  ahead  on  my  daily  calling  list. 
The  visiting  housekeeper  has  her  calls, 
quite  like  a  physician ;  the  only  differ- 
ence, indeed,  is  that  she  is  physician  ex- 
traordinary to  every  household  ill. 
When  I  reached  the  new  home  at  eleven 
o'clock,  surely  enough,  its  mistress  was 
young.  She  met  me  with  a  tear-stained 
face ;  her  blue  silk  dressing  gown  was  al- 
ready smudged  with  dirt. 

"  Rebecca's  gone,  too,"  she  began, 
.<•> 


leaving  me  to  surmise  the  first  chapters 
of  tragedy.  "  She  went  last  night  and 
didn't  come  back.  She  was  only  here  a 
week,  and  seemed  so  happy.  Now  she's 
gone — and  she  was  the  fifth.  What  shall 
I  do?"   Her  voice  rose  to  a  wail. 

"How  long  did  the  others  stay?"  It 
was  the  regular  routine  of  questions. 

"  One  stayed  a  day,  and  the  others 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  get  theii 
money."  Then,  as  she  thought  of  theit 
ingratitude — "  It's  an  outrage  the  way 
servants  act  nowadays !  My  mother  has* 
had  her  four  servants  for  fifteen  years, 
but  the  new  ones  have  no  decency  at  all. 
Why,  you  ought  to  hear  them  talk !  Not 
one  of  these  five  said  '  Yes,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Henry,'  the  way  our  old  Sarah  docs. 
They  said  '  Yas !'  as  loud  as  they  could. 
The  first  one  was  so  impertinent  I  had 
to  let  her  go ;  she  told  me  I  was  a  green- 
horn and  had  no  right  marrying  a  decent 
man  when  I  couldn't  cook  a  thing." 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  McHenry  dis- 
solved irifo  tears,  and  I  looked  about  the 
apartment  until  she  could  dry  her  eyes. 
The  rooms  were  fresh  and  charmingly 
furnished ;  even  the  kitchen  had  its  color 
scheme,  and  the  array  of  fascinating 
pots  and  pans  should  have  made  anyone 
long  to  cook.  Apparently  they  had  no 
such  effect  upon  the  last  incumbent,  who 
must  have  burned  every  utensil  she 
touched;  she  left  food  sticking  to  most 
of  them.  In  the  oven  were  all  the  larger 
things,  a  frying  pan  and  a  bread  mixer 
among  them,  put  in  there  dirty  and  ap- 
parently left  for  days.  When  I  looked 
toward  the  sink  a  huge  cockroach  was 
climbing  up  its  white  side.  The  bride, 
who  had  followed  me  out,  screamed  as 
she  ran  for  a  broom. 

"  They  are  getting  so  thick  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,"  she  panted,  beating 
the  air  absurdly.  "  I've  had  no  end  of 
roach  food.    What  makes  them  come?" 

There  was  the  oven  full  of  dirty  tins 
for  evidence.  "  Things  left  like  that,"  1 
said.  "  And  look  at  the  grease  in  the  sink 
Plenty  of  boiling  water  will  keep  them 
out  of  a  new  house.  Where  does  your 
maid  sleep?" 
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Her  mind  came  back  slowly  to  the  try- 
ing subject  of  maids.  She  shook  her 
head.  "  Somewhere  in  the  top  of  the 
house,"  and  then  added,  "  I  was  only  up 
there  once." 

Think  of  putting  a  member  of  one's 
home  into  a  room  one  had  never  seen! 
It  is  useless  to  get  new  servants  for  such 
a  situation,  so  I  plunged  into  the  remedy 
by  saying  firmly,  "  \Yc  will  go  up  there 
now,  you  and  I." 

Mrs.  McHenry  wanted  to  stay  behind, 
but  faltered  under  my  tone. 

"  Here  the  girl  works  all  day  in  your 
pretty  house,"  I  said,  as  we  left  the  cozy 
sitting  room.  "  Now  we  will  see  what 
sort  of  place  she  has  up  there  all 
alone." 

I  knew  the  room  was  one  of  those 
cold,  dreary  boxes  which  are  arranged 
for  servants  on  the  top  floor  of  many 
big  apartments.  And  truly  enough,  even 
the  little  bride  shivered  as  we  opened 
the  door,  for  nothing  more  wretched 
could  have  been  planned.  Tlic  compari- 
son between  the  sunny  house  downstairs 
and  this  homeless  place  under  the  eaves 
was  sharp  enough  for  a  child  to  see. 
The  first  girl  had  made  a  pitiful  effort 
at  arranging  the  furniture.  There  was 
a  colored  print  from  the  butcher's  and 
a  cheap  calendar  pinned  to  the  dingy 
white  wall. 

"  How  did  Rebecca  stand  it  a  week  ?" 
I  said,  looking  at  the  bride  squarely. 

She  blushed.  I  was  glad  to  see  her 
embarrassment,  and  added,  "  It's  dread- 
ful, isn't  it?" 

"  I  gave  her  some  window  curtains," 
she  said,  in  self-defense.  "  Rebecca 
wouldn't  even  put  them  up." 

"  Do  you  suppose  she  ever  had  time  ?" 
I  asked,  looking  at  the  bride  again. 

"  She  had  her  afternoon,"  again  blush- 
ing. 

"  How  much  of  the  afternoon?" 
"  All  the  time  when  her  work  was 
done." 

"  But  you  had  luncheon  at  one  o'clock, 
elaborately  served,"  1  insisted;  "and 
there  was  the  silver  to  clean  and  the 
clothes  to  sprinkle  on  at  least  two  after- 
noons ;  and  her  own  ironing— how  could 
she  have  had  much  time?" 

The  bride  was  tearful,  but  stood  her 
ground.  "  Well,  she  had  every  Thursday, 
and  went  out.  Why  didn't  she  stay  in 
and  fix  her  curtains?" 


"  Stay  in  here?"  I  asked,  looking  sug- 
gestively at  the  bare  walls. 

Mrs.  McHenry  shrugged  angry  shoul- 
ders. "  It's  very  good  for  a  servant ; 
they  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  At 
home  they  live  in  slums." 

I  remembered  the  reason  an  Irish  girl 
gave  me  for  longing  to  live  at  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's.  She  held  herself  proudly 
for  having  once  taken  the  chambermaid's 
place  for  a  month  in  the  millionaire's 
house. 

"  It's  the  grandest  place  in  the  city," 
she  explained,  with  a  toss  of  her  head ; 
"  the  servants  have  illigant  rooms,  and 
their  table's  as  foine  as  ahnyone's.  Sure, 
no  one  would  leave  there  but  fer  to  die. 
Didn't  she  give  me  a  personal  riference 
from  her  own  hand  ?  Tisn't  many  ladies 
gives  that.  Ah !  she's  a  grand  one,  niver 
a  word  of  complainin',  but  alius  a  plizint 
word  whin  she  wants  ahnything.  Sure, 
ye  loikes  thim  that  treats  ye  civil — an' 
they're  thet  hard  to  find." 

"  You  see,  there  arc  two  sides  to  the 
question,"  1  said  as  I  repeated  the  tale. 
"  you  are  building  a  very  black  char- 
acter, my  dear." 

The  poor  little  bride  weakened.  "  I 
suppose  I  could  fix  the  curtains,"  she 
murmured. 

"  It  is  not  the  curtains  alone  " — for 
really  they  were  the  least  of  it — "  it's 
the  way  you  manage  your  maid." 

"  Manage  her?"  asked  the  bride,  look- 
ing as  though  she  had  been  accused  of 
some  dreadful  thing;  "  but  I  don't  man- 
age her  at  all." 

I  laughed.  "That  is  just  it;  you 
should.  Haven't  you  seen  two  houses, 
side  by  side  perhaps,  in  which  there  were 
the  same  number  of  people  to  serve  and 
to  be  served,  and  in  one  house  the 
servants  stayed  and  were  happy  to  work 
hard,  while  in  the  other  house  there  was 
always  change  and  discontent?  It  was 
not  money,  for  the  wages  were  the  same 
in  both  houses,  and  it  was  not  overwork, 
for  the  servants  who  worked  hardest 
were  the  ones  who  stayed.  But  it  was 
management.  The  mistress  knew  how  to 
handle  her  people.  She  planned  the  work 
so  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were  to 
do,  and  for  that  reason  they  did  not  get 
nervous  or  feel  overworked.  She  ad- 
vised and  directed  and  encouraged  them, 
very  much  as  though  they  were  children. 
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which,  so  far  as  executive  ability  is  con- 
cerned, they  were." 

The  bride  gasped.  "Oh,  I  couldn't 
do  all  that,"  she  begged.  "  I  don't  know 
how." 

"  But  you  can  learn,"  I  said ;  "  and 
above  all,  you  can  remember  that  the  ser- 
vant is  affected  by  the  mental  tone  of  the 
family.  A  cheerful  family  in  the  front 
of  the  house  begets  good  cheer  in  the 
kitchen,  and  just  as  certainly  a  hyper- 
critical attitude  in  the  dining  room  will 
have  its  effect  upon  the  cook's  nerves. 
There  are  no  general  rules  for  the 
handling  of  individuals;  each  one  re- 
sponds according  to  her  mind  ,  and  a  lit- 
tle personal  consideration  is  well  repaid." 

"  I  am  kind  to  my  servants,"  protested 
the  bride. 

"  But  you  have  not  struck  that  note  of 
friendliness  which  carries  with  it  just 
enough  reserve  to  be  effective."  We 
were  struggling  in  the  depths  of  a  sub- 
ject which  is  almost  entirely  psychologi- 
cal. In  this  case  it  was  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  one  person  upon  another.  The 
mistress,  quite  unconsciously  for  the 
most  part,  assumes  a  certain  mental  atti- 
tude toward  her  servant.  The  servant 
responds  readily  enough.  The  bride  was 
ignorant  of  housewifery,  and  realizing  it, 
was  a  bit  timid  with  her  maid.  She  over- 
loaded her  with  work,  not  realizing  how 
much  one  person  can  do.  The  servant 
felt  no  sliare  in  the  home  or  its  happi- 
ness ;  she  was  left  with  the  sense  of  being 
an  outsider.  That  soon  ripened  into  dis- 
content and  then  into  open  rebellion.  A 
word  of  praise  left  unsaid  at  the  right 
moment,  or  a  word  of  blame  unmixed 
with  understanding,  or  perhaps  withheld 
when  it  should  have  been  spoken:  thus 
the  harm  is  quickly  done  and  one  good 
servant  gone. 

"  I  expect  a  servant  to  keep  her  place." 
said  Mrs.  McHenry,  struggling  to  hold 
her  point. 

"  They  don't  seem  to,  do  they  ?''  I 
asked.  But  this  was  no  time  for  joking, 
so  I  added,  "  Why  don't  you  give  them  a 
comfortable  home?  Can't  you  see  that  it 
pays  ?" 

This  appealed;  it  always  pleases 
women  to  learn  an  apparent  secret  for 
keeping  maids.  It  seldom  occurs  to  them 
that  comfortable  and  happy  surroundings 
go  far  toward  making  peace  with  am 
human  being. 


Mrs.  McHenry  is  on  a  committee  for 
the  betterment  of  working  girls,  and  she 
confessed  to  me  that  she  "adores  the 
independent  woman."  But  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  Rebecca  was  just  that. 
Humble,  honest  Rebecca,  who  occupied 
this  tiny  house  with  her  for  all  of  one 
week,  had  almost  no  personality  in  her 
eyes.  Rebecca  was  human,  she  was  quick 
to  take  her  cue  from  her  mistress. 
There  was  no  note  of  friendliness  in 
their  relations;  why  shouldn't  she  burn 
the  tins  ?  Rebecca  was  not  so  devoted  to 
her  work  that  she  could  plow  through 
fourteen  hours  of  it  daily,  with  a  gay 
heart.  She  was  no  more  childlike  than 
most  people  when  she  responded  to  her 
treatment  and  gave  what  she  got. 

"  It's  the  detail  of  service  that  takes 
time,"  I  persisted,  trying  to  make  Mrs. 
McHenry  see  that  the  fault  was  largely 
hers.  "  One  maid  can't  cook  the  dinner 
and  then  serve  the  table  as  elaborately  as 
the  capable  waitress  does.  Rebecca  had 
no  help,  not  even  an  encouraging 
word." 

But  there  I  paused,  for  it  is  wiser  not 
to  discuss  too  many  sides  of  the  question 
with  a  distracted  bride.  It  was  her 
mother's  Sarah,  sent  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, who  later  had  the  patience  and 
love  to  teach  her  how  human  the  ser- 
vant is. 

Of  course  the  bride  was  right:  Amer- 
ica does  need  trained  servants,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that,  but  it  first  needs  the 
trained  mistress.  There  should  not  live 
in  the  land  one  Mrs.  McHenry  to  demor- 
alize five  maids  in  as  many  weeks.  It 
was  all  ignorance,  all  a  lack  of  training, 
and  the  first  maid  was  right  when  she 
said,  "  You're  a  greenhorn." 

With  the  trained  mistress  will  come  a 
general  appreciation  and  respect  for 
service  which  will  make  it  attractive  to 
intelligent  girls.  It  is  particularly  good 
work  for  women,  and  when  intelligent 
girls  find  themselves  under  the  manage- 
ment of  intelligent  mistresses,  the  hap 
piest  relations  exist.  The  word  "  igno- 
rance "  will  cover  the  domestic  problem 
in  almost  every  phase.  When  a  little 
professional  interest  has  been  imbued 
into  both  mistress  and  maid  there  will 
be  less  problem.  After  all,  housekeep- 
ing is  a  profession ;  good  living  is  an  art ; 
why  should  we  beggar  it  so  ? 
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Gold  Storage  Foods  and  Confidence 


By  Caroline  L.  Hunt 


IT  WOULD  seem  strange  to  go  to  the 
market  and  ask  for  "  strictly  cold 
storage  eggs,"  and  yet  that  is  what 
the  housewife  may  have  to  come  to  if  she 
and  the  cold  storage  warehouseman  and 
the  producer  and  the  dealer  are  to  get 
together  and  to  co-operate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  all  the  possible  benefits 
from  ref rigeration  on  a  large  scale.  For 
there  are  advantages  to  the  housekeeper 
in  cold  storage,  just  as  there  are  advan- 
tages to  her  in  household  refrigerators. 
The  trouble  at  present  is  that  ignorance 
and  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  greed 
and  misrepresentation  on  the  other  are 
preventing  these  advantages  from  being 
realized. 

What  the  housekeeper  wants  of  cold 
storage,  and  what  she  is  or  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for,  is  just  what  she  wants 
of  her  own  refrigerator;  she  wants  it  to 
preserve  for  her  use  and  enjoyment 
foods  which  otherwise  would  go  to 
waste.  If  more  eggs  are  laid  by  the  in- 
dustrious hen  in  April  than  can  possibly 
be  eaten  during  that  month,  and  if  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  eggs  in  December,  it  is 
decidedly  to  the  housekeeper's  advantage 
to  have  the  surplus  of  April  eggs  held 
until  December,  providing  they  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition.  But  if  when  De- 
cember comes,  she  ignores  the  fact  that 
cold  storage  warehouses  exist,  and  de- 
mands fresh-laid  eggs  for  all  purposes, 
she  is  not  doing  her  part.  At  least  so 
the  cold  storage  people  think. 

But  note  the  proviso:  "If  they  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition."  That  is  the  first 
point  upon  which  the  housekeeper  wants 
to  be  informed,  the  point  about  which 
she  must  be  satisfied  before  she  can 
countenance  the  use  of  any  cold  storage 
products.  She  wants  to  know  the  effect 
of  cold  storage  on  the  wholesomeness 
and  the  taste  of  such  foods  as  fish,  poul- 
try, and  eggs  particularly,  for  everyone 
admits  tliat  these  foods  are  in  a  different 
class  from  cheese,  for  example,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  "  cheese  "  until  it 
has  been  kept  six  months. 

The  housekeeper  obviously  cannot 
make  her  own  investigations  in  this  mat- 


ter, and  so  she  turns  to  the  government 
expert,  Dr.  Wiley.  In  his  reports  and  in 
his  testimony  before  various  congres- 
sional committees  on  the  subject  of 
"  Foods  Held  in  Cold  Storage,"  she  reads 
of  a  jury  of  food  experts  who  were  un- 
able to  detect  any  difference  in  flavor 
between  chickens  that  had  just  been  killed 
and  those  which,  being  in  first-class  con- 
dition to  start  w  ith,  had  been  held  in  cold 
storage  for  six  months,  some  being 
drawn  before  being  stored  and  some 
being  left  undrawn.  She  reads  also 
that  no  i>oisonous  substances  were  found 
in  the  flesh  of  the  chickens  that  had  been 
held  a  year,  though  certain  distinct  chem- 
ical changes  had  taken  place.  She  learns 
that  it  could  not  be  proved  that  bacteria 
passed  from  the  intestinal  contents  of  a 
frozen  chicken  to  the  flesh.  Further 
than  this,  she  does  not  care  to  inquire, 
for  she  recognizes  cold  storage,  not  as  an 
end,  but  only  as  a  means,  and  she  can 
see  no  advantage  in  studying  the  effect 
of  storing  products  for  a  longer  time 
than  that  which  lies  between  the  seasons 
of  plenty,  and  this  is  never  more  than  a 
year. 

Looking  into  the  matter  of  eggs,  she 
finds  it  recorded  that  if  eggs  of  good 
quality  are  put  into  storage  in  the  spring 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  after  they 
are  laid,  no  unpleasant  flavor  develops 
within  six  months,  and  that  eggs  that 
are  kept  for  nine  months  arc  satisfactory 
for  many  household  purposes.  And  that, 
again,  is  as  far  as  she  wishes  to  go,  for 
in  the  case  of  eggs  six  months  bridges 
the  time  between  the  periods  of  abun- 
dance. These  facts,  if  she  accepts  them, 
take  away  her  undiscriminating  prejudice 
against  cold  storage  products,  and 
bring  her  to  the  point  where  she  is  will- 
ing to  consider  the  general  subject  of 
the  use  of  cold  storage  poultry  and 
eggs. 

Shall  the  housekeeper,  then,  ask  for 
cold  storage  eggs  and  chickens  in  the  fall 
and  the  early  winter?  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  useless  for  her  to  do  so  at 
present,  because  most  retailers  will  not 
admit  that  they  handle  such  products. 
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All  that  happens  when  she  asks  her 
dealer  such  a  question  is  that  she  "  gets 
herself  disliked."  And  yet  at  one  of  the 
hearings  in  Washington  last  spring  the 
president  of  the  American  Warehouse- 
men's Association  testified  that  during 
the  month  of  January  there  had  gone  out 
from  the  thirty-two  warehouses  which 
report  to  him  602,573  cases  of  eggs,  or 
approximately  two  eggs  apiece  for  every 
man.  woman,  child,  and  baby  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  while 
housekeepers  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
any  unreasoning  prejudice  they  may  have 
against  cold  storage  goods  per  se,  those 
who  handle  the  goods  should  be  taking  a 
lesson  in  frankness. 

There  are  two  things  to  which  the 
housekeeper  does  not  wish  to  be  a  party. 
The  first  is  the  holding  of  fish,  eggs,  or 
poultry  in  cold  storage  more  than  a  year, 
or  longer  than  the  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  periods  when  the  products  can 
be  obtained  fresh  in  abundance.  The 
other  is  the  laying  away  of  fresh  eggs  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  To  store  the  few 
eggs  that  are  laid  in  the  winter  is  a 
crime,  and  can  have  no  other  object  than 
to  raise  the  price  of  one  of  our  most 
valuable  foods — a  food  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  well,  and  frequently  very  much 
needed  by  the  sick.  If,  therefore,  the 
housekeeper  is  to  be  expected  to  ask  for 
cold  storage  products,  she  must  have 
some  way  of  knowing,  first,  how  long 
they  have  been  held  in  storage,  and  sec- 
ond, in  what  condition  they  were  when 
they  went  into  the  warehouse. 

The  bills  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  season 
provide  that  such  foods  as  fish,  poultry, 
and  eggs  shall  be  considered  adulterated 
if  they  have  been  held  in  storage  more 
than  a  year.  They  provide  also  that  any 
food  held  in  cold  storage  for  any  length 
of  time,  however  short,  shall  be  con- 
sidered adulterated  unless  it  is  plainly 
marked  with  the  time  it  went  into  stor- 
age and  the  time  it  was  taken  out  This 
applies,  or  will  apply  if  the  bill  becomes 
a  law,  only  to  goods  which  arc  sent  from 
one  state  to  another.  Some  of  the  states 
have  even  more  stringent  laws.  Where 
there  is  no  law  housekeepers  should  ask 
for  information,  and  should  be  given 
every  facility  for  getting  it. 

One  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 


sisted upon:  so  long  as  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  the  public  has  no  way 
of  judging  of  the  quality  of  cold  storage 
products.  It  would  seem  to  be  even  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  dealers  than  to 
the  consumers  to  have  the  goods  plainly 
marked.  Then  housekeepers  could  say 
one  to  the  other,  "  Yes,  I  bought  egg- 
that  had  been  in  storage  six  months.  I 
know,  because  the  date  was  on  the  case 
They  tasted  as  good  as  fresh  eggs,  and 
they  cost  ten  cents  a  dozen  less.  I  be- 
lieve cold  storage  is  a  boon,  after  all." 
It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  it  would  be 
distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  ware- 
houseman to  refuse  to  harbor  any  food 
not  in  first-class  condition,  and  as  if,  for 
his  own  sake,  he  ought  to  work  for  an 
adequate  system  of  inspection.  This  is, 
in  fact,  what  many  men  in  the  trade  are 
doing. 

Another  reason  for  absolute  openness 
and  frankness  about  these  matters  is  that 
poultry  and  fish  that  have  been  frozen 
spoil  very  much  more  quickly  than  those 
that  have  not  been.  Dr.  Wiley  said  be- 
fore the  committees  last  spring,  "  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  requiring  that 
frozen  products,  such  as  poultry  and 
fish,  should  be  deemed  adulterated  unless 
sold  in  the  frozen  state,  without  ever 
having  been  thawed."  He  gave  two  rea- 
sons for  this.  One  was  "  the  tendency  to 
rapid  deterioration  after  thawing;"  the 
other  was  the  fact  that  the  products  are 
often  thawed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  look  fresh.  They  puff  up  when  the 
frost  is  removed.  1  le  said,  "  We  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  thawing  of  ani- 
mals for  the  purpose  of  deceiving — that 
is,  fresh  blood  is  brought  and  put  on  the 
gills  of  the  fish  and  on  the  mouth  of  the 
chicken." 

It  is  of  little  use  to  urge  housekeeperi- 
to  demand  cold  storage  goods  at  seasons 
when  they  may  legitimately  be  sold  sc. 
long  as  dealers  do  not  freely  admit 
handling  them.  What  the  cold  storage 
trade  must  do  is  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  consumer.  It  must  label  its  goods 
plainly  and  boast  of  them  openly,  dem- 
onstrating their  good  points.  It  must 
prove  to  the  consumer,  by  courting  in- 
spection and  labeling,  that  it  is  not  trying 
to  carry  goods  over  beyond  the  season 
of  scarcity,  and  that  it  is  not  trying  to 
force  up  the  prices. 
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Supper  Sandwiches 

By  Bertka  Bellows  Streeter 


THESE  sandwiches  can  all  be  pre- 
pared in  the  afternoon.  Pile  them 
up  evenly  before  trimming  off  the 
crusts,  and  wrap  each  pile  in  a  clean 
white  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water. 
Place  a  light  weight  on  top  of  each  pile, 
and  place  the  sandwiches  where  they  will 
keep  cool.  It  will  take  but  a  short  time 
to  arrange  them  on  plates  when  ready 
to  serve,  and  with  only  the  coffee  to  be 
made  at  the  last  a  hostess  can  spend 
most  of  the  time  with  her  guests. 

Hearty  sandwiches,  made  of  ham, 
beef,  lamb,  and  chicken  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially appreciated  by  men.  Chop  the 
meat  if  you  want  these  dainties  to  be 
the  best  of  their  kind ;  never  put  it  in 
in  slices.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cut 
them  uniformly  thin,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  exasperating  to  a  man  than 
a  sandwich  the  rilling  of  which  is  try- 
ing to  walk  all  over  his  face  or  fall  into 
his  sleeves. 

Ham  cooked  for  this  purpose  should 
be  boiled  until  tender  and  left  in  the 
liquor  until  it  is  cold.  Such  treatment 
keeps  the  meat  juicy.  Now  put  it 
through  the  meat  chopper  a  couple  of 
times,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  mince  it 
very  fine.  Add  salt,  prepared  mustard, 
and  mild  vinegar  to  suit  your  taste,  and 
enough  melted  butter  to  make  the  filling 
of  good  consistency  to  spread.  White, 
brown,  or  whole  wheat  bread  can  be  used 
with  this  filling. 

An  equal  amount  of  cold,  hard-cooked 
eggs  chopped  fine  and  added  to  minced 
ham  makes  an  excellent  sandwich.  Or 
chopped  veal  can  be  used  in  the  same 
proportions.  To  one  cupful  of  each,  use 
two  teaspoon fuls  of  vinegar,  one  tea- 
spoonful, of  prepared  mustard,  and  four 
drops  of  tabasco  sauce  for  seasoning. 
Blend  either  combination  together  with 
soft  butter  mixed  into  the  ingredients. 

Another  way  to  use  ham  is  with  mus- 
tard pickles.  Chop  the  meat  and  pickles 
together  and  bind  them  together  with 
the  mustard  dressing. 

Beef  should  be  rare  when  it  is  to  be 
used  for  sandwiches.  Chop  it  fine  with 
a  little  celery  and  a  very  thin  slice  of 
onion.    Celery  salt  can  be  used  if  the 


fresh  vegetable  is  not  at  hand.  Add  to- 
mato catsup  to  suit  the  taste,  and  Wor- 
cestershire sauce  if  it  is  liked.  Beat  in 
sufficient  melted  butter  to  hold  the  mix- 
ture together,  and  when  thoroughly 
blended  spread  on  thin  slices  of  white 
bread. 

This  club  sandwich  is  a  great  favorite. 
Before  chopping  the  meat  from  one 
chicken,  rub  the  bowl  into  which  it  will 
drop  with  the  cut  side  of  an  onion.  Mash 
the  yolks  of  four  hard-cooked  eggs  very 
fine  with  a  silver  fork  and  add  them  to 
the  chopped  meat.  Season  with  minced 
parsley,  lemon,  and  onion  juice,  salt,  pep- 
per, and  celery  salt.  Blend  all  well  to- 
gether and  add  enough  melted  butter, 
olive  oil  or  soup  stock  to  moisten  the 
whole  sufficiently  to  spread  on  thinly 
sliced,  very  sparingly  buttered  white 
bread. 

Tourist  sandwiches  are  made  from  the 
yolks  of  hard-cooked  eggs  that  have  been 
mashed  fine  and  combined  with  sardines 
that  have  been  mashed  to  a  paste  after 
the  bones  and  skins  have  been  removed. 
Lemon  juice  and  minced  stuffed  olives 
make  excellent  seasoning  for  these.  Beat 
all  together  with  sufficient  warmed  but- 
ter to  make  the  mixture  spread  well. 

For  a  delicious  and  unusual  sandwich 
take  equal  parts  of  chopped  walnut 
meats,  olives,  and  celery.  Mayonnaise 
or  French  dressing  can  be  used  for 
moistening.  Brown  or  white  bread  goes 
well  with  this  filling. 

A  mushroom  sandwich  is  an  unusual 
dainty  that  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  like  this  vegetable.  Put  a  little 
butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and  when  it  sizzles 
saute  in  it  the  mushrooms  and  a  small 
onion  that  have  been  cut  into  tiny  pieces. 
Pour  a  well-seasoned  soup  stock  over 
the  vegetables  and  let  them  cook  slowly 
until  tender.  Now  strain  off  the  liquor 
and  add  to  the  vegetables  an  equal 
amount  of  lobster  meat  that  has  been 
pounded  until  it  is  smooth  and  fine. 
Season  with  salt,  tomato  catsup,  and 
lemon  juice,  and  add  enough  of  the  liquor 
to  moisten  the  filling  sufficiently  to  hold 
together.  Spread  on  white  bread  that 
has  been  cut  into  very  thin  slices. 
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A  Travelers  Dinner 

By  Anna  Marion  Smitn 


A SMALL  Traveler's  Club  in  a 
suburban  town  just  out  of  New 
York  was  recently  entertained  at 
a  novel  and  most  successful  dinner  given 
by  one  of  the  members  to  eclcbratj  the 
close  of  the  club  season.  The  invita- 
tions, which  had  summoned  the  guests 
to  a  "  traveler's  dinner,"  had  furnished 
no  clew  to  the  special  features  of  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  an  interested  and  expect- 
ant company,  therefore,  that  gathered 
about  the  long  table,  and  admired  its 
unique  decorations. 

In  the  center  stood  a  large  oval  bowl 
or  tub  filled  with  water,  its  low  sides 
skillfully  banked  with  ferns,  smilax,  and 
lilies  of  the  valley,  from  which  at  equal 
intervals  four  strings  of  little  "  flags  of 
all  nations "  were  carried  with  smilax 
to  the  chandelier.  Beneath,  as  if  riding 
at  anchor  on  the  water  in  the  bowl, 
floated  a  large  toy  steamship,  made  to 
represent  the  familiar  transatlantic 
liner.  Two  broad  bands  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  crossed  the  table  diagonally 
midway  between  the  center  and  the  ends ; 
and  the  candle  shades,  of  thin  crepe  pa- 
per, displayed  in  three  horizontal  bars 
the  national  colors  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Spain.  Beside  each  cover 
stood  a  small  toy  suitcase,  pasted  over 
with  tiny  imitation  labels,  and  filled  with 
bonbons,  each  case  having  tied  to  its 
handle  a  tag  bearing  the  owner's  name, 
to  serve  as  place  card. 

The  opening  course,  in  which  the  trav- 
elers were  supposed  to  take  leave  of  their 
native  land,  was  the  American  oyster, 
served  in  characteristic  American  fashion 
on  the  half  shell.  Above  each  plate  flut- 
tered the  stars  and  stripes,  firmly  planted 
in  the  middle  in  the  cracked  ice  on  which 
the  oysters  lay. 

Next  came  a  soup,  pronounced  in 
flavor,  with  an  assortment  of  letters  made 
from  noodle  paste  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  plate.  A  clever  guest 
spelled  out  the  name  Scotland,  and  the 
soup  was  recognized  as  the  famous  cock- 
aleekie,  made  familiar  by  Scott. 

The  advent  of  the  third  course  was 
greeted    with   general   enthusiasm,  for 
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though  no  one  knew  how  it  might  taste, 
it  was  a  joy  to  look  at  This  was  to  all 
appearances  a  large  pie,  baked  in  a  deep 
oval  dish,  its  crust  beautifully  brown 
and  flaky,  and  the  whole  set  closely 
round  with  flaunting  little  Swedish  flags. 
This  was  a  salmon  pasty,  or  pie,  a  popu- 
lar dish  of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  and 
with  it  came  hot  sauerkraut,  decorated 
with  the  little  black,  white,  and  red 
standards  of  Germany. 

The  arrival  of  the  entree  carried  the 
company  into  Spain.  This  proved  to  be 
stuffed  pimentos,  prepared  after  a  Span- 
ish recipe,  and  dressed  with  a  very  Span- 
ish sauce.  They  were  served  in  rame- 
kins, each  one  being  set  upon  a  square 
yellow  paper  doily  bordered  with  red. 
and  having  stuck  in  its  center  the  red 
and  yellow  flag  of  Spain. 

The  roast  course  was  entirely  Italian, 
a  tribute  to  what  the  hostess  considered 
the  superiority  of  Italian  cookery.  A 
roast  of  veal,  prepared  in  Italian  fashion, 
and  having  a  "  pocket "  of  delicious 
Italian  forcemeat,  was  accompanied  by 
spinach  and  tomatoes  cooked  after  Ital- 
ian methods.  All  these  dishes  were  gay 
with  Italian  emblems. 

France  appeared  next  upon  the  menu 
in  an  appetizing  dish  of  mushrooms  a  la 
proz>cncalc.  The  mushrooms,  prepared 
from  a  recipe  given  to  the  hostess  by  a 
French  innkeeper,  were  served  upon 
little  circles  of  fried  bread,  in  the  center 
of  each  of  which  was  skewered  a  little 
French  flag. 

Russia  furnished  the  salad,  which  was 
made  according  to  a  Russian  recipe,  al- 
though one  which  might  possibly  have 
been  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  Ameri- 
can palate.  This  was  brought  on  in  a 
salad  bowl  whose  edge  was  fringed  with 
the  white,  blue,  and  red  of  tiny  Russian 
flags,  laid  as  a  border  beyond  the  green 
and  white  of  the  lettuce  and  endive 
Swiss  cheese  came  with  this  course,  on  a 
small  Swiss  flag  as  a  doily. 

The  dessert  was  the  famous  Banbury 
tarts,  of  which  everyone  had  heard,  but 
few  had  eaten.   The  red  ensign  of  Hng 
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land,  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  crust, 
rose  appropriately  over  each. 

Last  of  all  came  the  coffee  in  a  shining 
little  brass  coffee  pot  on  a  brass  tray  of 
beautiful  Oriental  workmanship,  adorned 
with  the  flaming  red  banner  which  car- 
ries the  star  and  crescent  of  Turkey. 
*  Clear  as  a  brown  diamond,  of  perfect 
flavor,  and  served  in  exquisite  little  Tur- 
kish cups  mounted  in  brass  filigree,  it 
was  the  artistic  climax  of  a  delightful 
entertainment. 

The  recipes  used  for  this  dinner,  and 
collected  by  the  hostess  from  various 
eources,  are  given  below.  All  materials 
for  them  were  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  city  shops  and  markets  at 
the  season  when  it  took  place.  The  gen- 
eral idea  is,  of  course,  susceptible  of  end- 
less variation,  and  affords  opportunity 
for  effective  use  of  any  odd  and  appetiz- 
ing dishes  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
one's  own  travels.  It  is  adapted  also  to 
a  variety  of  purposes.  Such  a  dinner  or 
luncheon,  as  elaborate  or  as  simple  as 
one  might  choose  to  make  it,  might  be 
given,  for  instance,  as  a  farewell  to  a 
party  leaving  for  Europe.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  that  one's  recipes  are  the 
genuine  foreign  ones,  and  not  merely  do- 
mestic concoctions  presented  under  for- 
eign names.  Having  taken  this  precau- 
tion, and  having  made  up  the  bill  of 
fare  with  the  same  regard  to  balance 
and  symmetry  that  should  be  bestowed 
upon  a  dinner  of  familiar  American 
dishes,  a  charming  and  interesting  enter- 
tainment is  sure  to  result. 

Cockaleekie 

Into  five  quarts  of  clear  beef  stock  put 
the  tender  parts  of  about  three  dozen 
leeks  which  have  been  cleaned  and  cut 
small.  After .  simmering  a  couple  of 
hours,  add  a  good-sized  chicken,  and 
cook  until  the  latter  is  tender.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  The  letters  of  noodle 
paste  used  in  the  soup  on  the  occasion 
above  described  may  be  bought  ready 
for  use. 

Salmon  Pasty 

Shred  into  small  bits  one  pound  of 
cooked  fish,  such  as  bass,  pike,  or  blue- 
fish.  Mix  into  this  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  with  a  little  of  its  grated 
rind,  and  a  beaten  egg.  Fry  in  butter 
until  done  and  brown  a  pound  of  sal- 


mon cut  thin.  Line  a  deep  baking  dish 
with  pastry,  and  cover  the  bottom  with 
half  of  the  shredded  fish.  Then  put  in 
the  salmon,  and  fill  in  with  oysters  and 
mushrooms.  Only  a  few  of  these  are 
needed,  and  shrimps  are  sometimes 
added.  Put  the  remaining  half  of  the 
shredded  fish  over  the  top,  and  cover 
with  a  top  crust  of  the  pastry.  It  should 
bake  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
a  moderately  quick  oven.  This  makes 
a  small  pasty,  and  amounts  should  be 
doubled  or  trebled  for  a  large  company. 

Italian  Roast  Veal 

Have  the  butcher  prepare  a  choice  cut 
of  veal  with  a  good-sized  pocket  for 
stuffing.  Stand  it  right  side  up  in  the 
pan,  and  after  salting  and  peppering  it, 
and  filling  the  pocket  with  the  forcemeat 
given  below,  lay  around  on  top  of  the 
roast  one  clove  of  garlic  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  a  generous  bunch  of  sweet 
basil  and  green  celery  tops.  Over  all 
skewer  closely  thin  sheets  of  the  veal 
fat  or  of  salt  pork  fat,  covering  the 
herbs  and  holding  them  in  place.  Roast 
as  usual,  removing  the  fat  and  herbs  be- 
fore serving. 

Italian  Forcemeat 

Boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  a  lit- 
tle water  nine  or  ten  large  leaves  of 
Swiss  chard,  from  which  the  thick  mid- 
rib has  been  removed.  If  the  chard  is 
not  to  be  had,  a  scant  quart  of  fresh  spin- 
ach will  do  as  well.  After  boiling,  drain, 
chop  fine,  and  fry  in  a  little  butter  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  two  rounded  table- 
spoonfuls  of  minced  parsley  for  ten 
minutes.  Soak  about  three  inches  of  a 
small  loaf  of  white  bread  in  milk. 
Squeeze  partly  dry,  and  chop  fine.  Into 
a  bowl  put  two  eggs,  beat,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  and  three  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Stir  well,  add  the  chopped  chard 
and  bread,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
It  wiH  be  of  soft,  creamy  consistency. 
Fill  into  the  pocket  of  the  roast,  and 
bake. 

Sauerkraut 

Buy  one  quart  of  sauerkraut  at  a  shop 
where  it  is  kept  covered  and  clean. 
Taste  it,  and  if  not  very  acid  and  strong 
in  flavor,  wash  it  quickly  and  lightly  in 
one  water.  If  extremely  acid,  wash 
through  several  waters,  or  until  it  is  no 
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more  tart  than  is  desired.  Put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  very  little  water,  barely 
enough  to  keep  it  from  burning,  lay  three 
or  four  strips  of  fat  bacon  over  the  top, 
cover  closely,  and  .simmer  steadily  two 
or  three  hours,  or  until  the  sauerkraut 
is  tender.  Then  dredge  in  a  little  flour 
to  thicken  slightlv.  ami  serve  hot  nr  cold. 
It  must  be  watched  during  the  cooking 
process,  and  a  few  tablespoon  fuls  of  hot 
water  must  be  added  occasionally,  or  it 
will  burn  and  the  flavor  be  destroyed.  In- 
stead of  the  bacon,  the  Germans  prefer, 
if  they  have  it,  to  add  a  couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  duck  grease  (saved  from  a 
roast  duck)  a  few  minutes  before  the 
sauerkraut  is  removed  from  the  fire. 

Stuffed  Pimentos 

Mince  extremely  fine  enough  white 
meat  of  chicken  or  turkey  to  fill  the  de- 
sired number  of  pimentos.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  almonds  or  pistachio  nuts  and 
seeded  raisins  should  be  finely  minced  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  meat,  the 
whole  being  seasoned  to  taste  with  salt 
and  paprika.  Add  rich  cream  to  make  it 
the  consistency  of  dough,  and  put  it  in 
the  pimentos.  Cover  the  top  with  bread 
crumbs  moistened  with  melted  butter, 
and  bake  separately  in  ramekins. 
Twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven  is  sufficient.  Just  before 
serving  surround  them  with  a  sauce  made 
by  stewing  fresh  tomatoes  with  enough 
unsweetened  chocolate  to  thicken  them 
somewhat ;  then  strain,  and  add  salt,  pap- 
rika, and  sugar  to  taste. 

Italian  Spinach  (Uva  Sccca) 

Wash  carefully  half  a  peek  of  spin- 
ach. Heat  slowly,  and  cook  in  almost 
no  water  until  done,  about  half  an  hour. 
Drain  and  chop,  return  to  fire  in  a  pan 
with  two  tablespoon fuls  of  butter,  the 
same  of  pine  nuts  (most  confectioners 
have  these),  and  half  a  cupful  of  seeded 
raisins.    Stir  together  and  serve  hot. 

Italian  Stuffed  Tomatoes 

W  ash  the  desired  number  of  tomatoes, 
slice  off  the  top  or  stem  end.  and  empty 
out  all  the  pulp  and  seeds.  Kill  the  cav- 
ity with  cold  boiled  rice  mixed  with  some 
i if  the  pulp  and  juice,  and  cover  the  top 
w  i:h  bread  crumbs  and  grated  Parme- 


san cheese,  with  a  little  minced  parsley 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil.  Put 
oil  in  a  casserole  or  deep  baking  dish ; 
half  a  cupful  to  six  tomatoes;  heat,  and 
add  the  remaining  juice  of  the  tomatoes, 
strained,  a  couple  of  bay  leaves,  and  a 
sprig  of  sweet  basil.  Cook,  or  bake  in 
the  oven,  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  hot 
in  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  cooked. 

Mushrooms  a  la  Provcncalc 

After  peeling,  cleansing,  and  draining 
half  a  pound  of  mushrooms,  sprinkle 
them  lightly  with  salt,  penper.  and  finely 
minced  parsley  and  garlic.  One  clove 
of  the  latter  will  be  enough  to  suit  the 
ordinary  American  palate.  Barely  cover 
the  whole  with  olive  oil,  and  allow  them 
to  lie  in  it  for  two  hours.  Then  put 
mushrooms  and  oil  together  into  a  sauce- 
pan over  a  quick  fire,  and  cook  twenty 
minutes,  being  careful  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Serve  on  rounds  of  bread  which 
have  been  fried  a  light  brown  in  a  small 
amount  of  butter,  squeezing  a  little  lemon 
juice  over  the  top. 

Russian  Salad 

Put  into  a  salad  bowl  half  a  dozen 
blanched  and  shredded  lettuce  leaves,  the 
same  of  endive,  three  sliced  tomatoes, 
three  diced  beets,  and  a  sliced  cucum- 
ber. Sprinkle  with  capers,  and  serve 
with  a  dressing  made  of  the  yolks  of 
four  hard-cooked  eggs,  two  teaspoon  fuls 
of  powdered  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  rubbed  smooth  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of 
white  vinegar,  the  same  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  ami  a  half  pint  of  thick  cream. 
The  chopped  egg  whites  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  salad,  or  put  in  a  ring  around 
the  edge. 

Banbury  Tarts 

Cut  rich  put!  paste  into  six-inch 
squares.  Into  the  middle  of  each  put  a 
large  spoonful  of  raspberry  jam.  Fold 
in  half,  and  pinch  the  edges  carefully 
together,  being  sure  to  make  the  joining 
tight.  Fry  in  smoking  hot.  deep  fat  to 
a  golden  brown.  Drain  and  serve  hot. 
Strawberry  or  gooseberry  jam  is  also 
used. 
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IV — Food  Requirements  For  Brain  Work 
By  Prof.  Jokn  R.  Murlin,  Cornell  Univerwty  Medical  College 


IT  IS  said  that  the  following  question 
was  once  asked  by  an  importunate 
correspondent,  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  "  I  see  it  stated  that  fish  will 
improve  one's  brain;  how  much  would 
you  advise  me  to  eat?"  Dr.  Holmes  re- 
plied :  "  One  or  two  whales  every  day." 

The  story  illustrates  the  sort  of  intel- 
ligence to  which  many  of  the  advertise- 
ments nowadays  seem  to  be  directed. 
The  statement  that  fish  is  a  particularly 
good  brain  food  is  based  on  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  fish,  meat,  and  brain 
substance  are  rich  in  phosphorus. 
What  the  advertiser  of  fish  food  is  per- 
fectly willing  you  should  infer  is,  that 
by  eating  such  food  you  can  improve  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  your  men- 
tal machinery.  The  same  reasoning  is 
applied  to  potash.  The  brain  contains 
potash ;  my  food  is  rich  in  potash ;  there- 
fore you  should  eat  my  food. 

The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is  two- 
fold. First,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dences that  the  composition  of  the  brain 
can  be  changed  by  eating  a  particular 
brand  of  food,  providing  the  blood  is  of 
normal  composition ;  and  second,  good 
brains,  the  basis  of  astute  minds,  have 
been  grown  and  nourished  on  a  thousand 
different  dietaries. 

Let  us  apply  a  little  common  sense  to 
the  question.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
person  cannot  acquire  strong  muscles 
simply  by  eating  muscle  of  animals ; 
namely,  meat.  If  this  were  a  correct 
principle  of  nutrition,  then  in  order  to 
have  strong  brains,  and  therefore  power- 
ful minds,  we  should  eat  the  brains  of 
animals  (headcheese).  Exercise  is  the 
key  to  strength  as  regards  muscle,  and, 
if  exercise  is  persisted  in,  strong  muscles 
can  be  developed  on  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent dietaries.  Just  so  with  the  brain ; 
"  strength  comes  from  spending  what 
you  have,"  and  there  are  almost  number- 
less articles  of  food  which  can  supply 
the  requisite  building  and  restorative 
substances. 

Possibly,  long  periods  of  time  consid- 


ered, the  cumulative  effect  of  a  particular 
food  on  generation  after  generation  of 
brains  might  produce  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  composition.  But  Nature  has 
been  doing  just  such  experiments  from 
the  beginning  with  the  different  human 
races,  and  the  surprising  thing  is  that  the 
nervous  system  has  the  same  composi- 
tion, so  far  as  the  analyst  can  find,  in  all. 
We  must  conclude  that  if  there  has  been 
any  tendency  to  produce  brains  of  dif- 
ferent chemical  composition,  such  a 
tendency  has  been  overcome  by  the  fact 
that  the  essential  elements  occur  in 
proper  combination  in  all  the  different 
dietaries  used  by  mankind. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter:  IVltat  the  brain  takes  from  the 
blood  for  its  nourishment  docs  not  de- 
pend on  what  particular  food  we  eat. 
What  any  organ  takes  from  the  blood 
depends  on  the  need  of  that  organ. 

Fortunately  for  us,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  know  the  exact  requirement  of 
every  organ,  and  pick  out  from  the  entire 
list  of  foods  available  the  articles  best 
suited  to  supply  each  need.  The  actual 
needs  of  the  organs  for  building  and 
restorative  materials  is  very  small.  Ex- 
ercise of  muscle,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  not  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
muscle  substance  itself.  And  exercise 
of  one's  brain  does  not  wear  it  out  to  any 
appreciable  degree.  We  shall  see  pres- 
ently what  is  known  about  this.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  process  of  supplying  our 
needs  for  energy  we  are  almost  certain 
to  obtain  the  necessary  building  mate- 
rials. In  fact,  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  anybody  to  select  a  dietary 
which  would  be  palatable  at  all  and  not 
obtain  a  surplus  of  such  materials. 
Nature  allows  a  wide  margin  of  safety 
in  all  such  matters.  The  blood  is  flooded 
with  materials,  when  the  actual  need  can 
be  supplied  by  a  very  light  shower. 

Brain-Building  Material* 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  one  could  in- 
crease the  phosphorous  content  of  one's 
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brain,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  that 
this  would  make  a  better  thinker.  No- 
body knows  at  all  what  constituent  of  the 
brain  it  is  which  is  concerned  in  think- 
ing. The  little  that  is  known  about  the 
chemistry  of  brain  action  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  When  a  portion  of 
the  brain  is  active  it  uses  more  oxygen 
than  when  it  is  resting,  just  as  does  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  This  can  be 
demonstrated  quite  satisfactorily.  Activ- 
ity of  the  brain  seems  also  to  cause  the 
disintegration  of  a  certain  substance 
known  as  lecithin,  which  is  a  phosphorus- 
containing  constituent,  into  simpler 
bodies  (Halliburton).  This  is  inferred 
solely  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
simpler  bodies  is  always  found  normally 
in  the  fluid  which  fills  the  cavities  inside 
the  brain.  Rut  it  is  found  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  brains  of  insane  persons 
than  in  those  of  normal  persons.  Hence 
we  cannot  suppose  that  such  a  process 
could  be  used  as  a  gauge  of  one's  think- 
ing powers. 

Once  more,  it  has  been  found,  by  taking 
the  brain  of  a  honeybee  or  that  of  a 
sparrow  early  in  the  morning  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  brains  of  their  com- 
panion!! killed  at  the  end  of  a  day  of 
activity,  that  in  the  latter  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  another  constituent,  which  can- 
not be  very  definitely  named,  has  been 
decomposed.  Hut.  again,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  thinking  depends  on  such  a 
process.  Honeybees  and  sparrows  do 
not  think  in  the  sense  in  which  the  reader 
is  now  thinking,  and  if  they  did.  the 
chemical  change  named  above  might 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  conclusion 
to  reach,  but  "it  is  the  whole  truth  so  far 
as  we  have  it  at  present. 

Possibly  some  day  we  shall  be  in  posi- 
tion to  say  what  particular  constituents 
of  our  food  are  indispensable,  if  not  for 
thinking,  at  least  for  the  development  of 
a  sound  brain  in  the  child.  There  cer- 
tainly is  more  hope  of  influencing  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  owner  in  this 
way  in  childhood  than  there  is  after  he 
has  reached  adult  life. 

One  singular  fact  in  this  connection 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  condition 
of  the  mind  depends  to  an  astonishing 
degree  on  other  organs  than  the  brain 
itself.  The  thyroid  gland,  for  example, 
is  normally  a  little  body  no  larger  than 


the  first  joint  of  one's  thumb,  and  is  sit- 
uated beside  the  Adam's  apple  in  the 
neck.  When  that  organ  is  deficient  or 
absent  the  person  is  always  an  idiot. 
Another  such  body,  no  larger  than  the 
thyroid,  is  situated  in  the  base  of  the 
skull.  When  this  body,  called  the  pitu- 
itary, is  diseased,  the  mental  faculties 
are  profoundly  affected.  Similarly  with 
the  adenoids  in  the  nose.  Many  a  child 
has  missed  his  chance  in  the  world  by 
not  having  his  adenoids  removed. 

These  matters  may  not  appear  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  food 
requirements  for  brain  workers,  but 
they  are.  For  jwrsons  who  are  mentally 
weak  or  defective  can  often  be  cured  by 
feeding  them  with  thyroid  or  pituitary 
substances  obtained  from  animals.  Pos- 
sibly minds  which  are  merely  sluggish 
can  be  toned  up  by  such  treatment.  It 
should  never  be  attempted,  however, 
without  the  advice  of  a  competent  phy- 
sician. 

To  get  back  more  directly  to  our  sub- 
ject, we  have  now  to  observe  that  brain 
work  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
heat  units,  as  can  muscular  work.  We 
cannot  prepare  the  body  for  a  mental 
feat  by  calculating  the  feat  in  terms  of 
energy  units  and  then  selecting  the 
requisite  number  of  units  from  the  bill 
of  fare.  Tests  were  made  several  years 
ago  at  Middlctown,  Ct.,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  brain  work,  such 
as  is  done  by  college  students  in  taking 
a  hard  examination,  would  alter  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  body. 
Several  different  students  were  tried,  but 
it  was  invariably  found  that  no  more 
heat  was  produced  during  the  examina- 
tion than  when  the  person  maintained  the 
same  muscular  activity  but  was  not 
thinking.  This  means  that  we  need  no 
more  heat  units  (calories)  for  brain  work 
than  for  mental  relaxation.  In  fact,  we 
probably  do  not  need  so  many.  For 
mental  relaxation  is  best  accomplished 
by  some  sort  of  light,  muscular  exer- 
cise, and  muscular  exercise  calls  for  cal- 
ories. 

Admonitions  for  Brain  Workers 

Since  we  cannot  say  what  foods  are 
most  conducive  to  brain  work  or  most 
restorative  after  brain  work,  and  since 
no  extra  energy,  which  is  convertible  to 
heat,  is  required,  what  precautions  need 
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be  taken  by  brain  workers  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  foods  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writcr,  only  two:  First,  against  eating  too 
much ;  and,  second,  against  a  too  monot- 
onous fare. 

There  is  a  certain  antagonism  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  which  brain 
workers  must  not  forget.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  conditions  of  the  body 
determine  the  condition  of  the  mind,  it 
cannot  by  any  means  be  said  that  sane 
minds  are  found  only  in  sound  bodies. 
From  the  beginning  of  literature  some 
of  its  noblest  productions  have  been  the 
work  of  minds  inhabiting  frail  and  even 
diseased  bodies,  and  possibly  all  of  us 
could  cite  instances  of  this  sort.  Hap- 
pily this  does  not  mean  that  in  order  to 
produce  great  thoughts  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  an  imperfect  physical  habita- 
tion; but  it  does  mean  that  one  is  not 
necessarily  nourishing  his  mind  when  he 
is  nourishing  his  body.  All  brain  work- 
ers of  experience  know  that  to  do  their 
best  work  they  must  not  eat  as  if  they 
were  preparing  for  physical  combat.  In 
many  instances  the  mind  is  clearest  when 
the  stomach  is  empty  and  is  clamoring 
for  food,  and  many  a  great  work  has 
been  done  in  "  spurts "  to  the  entire 
neglect,  for  the  time,  of  meals. 

I  wonder  if  it  could  not  be  safely  de- 
clared that  the  great  bulk  of  the  pessi- 
mism in  the  world's  literature  is  trace- 
able-to  bad  digestion.  Why  is  it  that  the 
very  people  who  have  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence so  often  select  and  eat  their  food 
as  if  they  had  no  intelligence  at  all?  A 
very  little  forbearance  summoned  at  the 
very  first  course  and  kept  in  waiting 
throughout  the  meal  would  save  many  a 
case  of  dyspepsia. 

Civilization  seems  to  advance  most  rap- 
idly with  a  varied  dietary.  This  is  per- 
fectly rational,  too,  for  the  body's  needs, 
while  never  very  large  for  any  one  sub- 
stance, are  extremely  numerous.  It  would 
require  a  university  education  simply  to 
name  intelligently  the  different  sub- 
stances which  can  be  found  in  the  human 
body.  In  this  respect  the  body  is  some- 
what like  a  factory  force.  Each  constit- 
uent has  a  special  function.  One  stands 
a  much  better  chance  of  finding  an  effi- 
cient occupant  for  each  place  if  there 
are  a  large  number  of  applicants.  Ver- 
satility, therefore,  in  our  children  and 


our  children's  children  may  depend  on 
a  variety  of  building  materials  in  our  own 
bodies. 

How  Much  Meat? 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  veg- 
etarianism. Many  people  have  convinced 
themselves  that  clear  thinking  and  right 
living  are  only  attainable  by  subsistence 
upon  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
although  many  who  call  themselves  vege- 
tarians partake  of  milk,  eggs,  butter,  etc. 
From  the  scientific — that  is,  common 
sense — standj>oint,  there  is  only  one  ob- 
jection which  can  fairly  be  urged  against 
the  inclusion  of  meats  in  any  dietary,  and 
that  is,  they  are  too  easily  digested.  It 
sounds  paradoxical  to  speak  of  a  food  as 
being  too  readily  digested,  but  in  the  case 
of  meats  that  is  literally  true,  even 
when  they  are  not  thoroughly  cooked. 
When  stomach  digestion  is  good  meats 
are  very  rapidly  resolved  into  products 
which  can  enter  the  blood.  If  these 
products  reach  the  blood  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  needed  for  repair,  they  are 
taken  to  the  liver  and  are  split  up,  a  por- 
tion being  worked  over  into  urea,  fot 
excretion  by  the  kidneys,  and  another 
portion  stored  or  burned.  If  the  quan- 
tity eaten  is  large  the  work  of  removing 
the  surplus  may  be  considerable,  and  in 
time  may  overtax  the  organs  concerned. 
The  rational  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
eat  meats  very  moderately.  With  this 
precaution  enforced  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  so  valuable  an  article  of  diet 
should  be  stricken  from  the  list  of 
"  training  table foods.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  a  certain  stimulating  effect  is  ob- 
tained from  meats  which  is  obtainable 
from  no  other  source.  Moreover,  the 
harm  which  may  come  from  eating  meats 
can  come  also  from  eating  an  excess  of 
vegetable  substitutes  for  meat;  namely, 
beans  or  cheese. 

Because  meats  are  too  readily  digested, 
and  therefore  too  completely  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  leaving  little  residue  to  be 
voided,  they  tend  to  produce  constipa- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  white 
bread  and  of  milk.  "When  any  of  these 
are  eaten  there  should  always  be  some 
coarse  food,  which  will  not  be  so  readilv 
digested,  taken  with  them.  Nothing  in- 
terferes with  clear  thinking  more  than 
constipation. 
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Tke  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  household  utensils 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  The  tests  and  investigations  are  carried  on  in  order  to  give  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  magazine  the  definite,  helpful  information  tbey  need  and  are  seeking.  Read- 
ers of  the  magazine  may  write  to  us  for  advice  concerning  labor-saving  devices  at  any  .time, 
and  have  their  letters  fully  answered.  Each  month  is  published  the  list  of  apparatus 
which  has  been  tested  and  approved  the  previous  month.  A  complete  list  for  1910  was 
published  in  the  January  issue.  1911.    These  are  invaluable  reference  lists  for  the  housekeeper. 


Notes  of  Progress 

Could  the  reader  have  a  peep  into  the 
Institute  rooms  in  these  days,  she  would 
be  surprised;  that  she  would  be  fas- 
cinated is  no  exaggeration.  Seven  per- 
sons at  work  daily,  applying  physical 
and  chemical  tests,  and  common,  every- 
day, plainly  human  tests,  to  the  new  de- 
vices and  utensils  for  which  an  army  of 
house  workers  is  eagerly  looking,  make 
a  busy  scene.  A  contrast,  indeed,  to  the 
beginnings  a  little  over  a  year  ago!  So 
great  has  the  pressure  upon  the  Institute 
become,  that  additional  quarters  have 
been  secured,  in  a  nearby  building.  In 
actual  floor  space  the  Institute  is  now  as 
extensive  as  many  a  small  industrial 
plant. 

The  workers  include  two  women 
trained  in  household  economics,  a  me- 
chanical engineer,  and  two  skilled  elec- 
tricians. The  equipment  comprises  phys- 
ical and  chemical  laboratories. 

This  gratifying  growth  is  owing  to  the 
keen  interest  alike  of  subscribers  and 
manufacturers.  The  country  was  waiting 
for  competent  authority  to  pass  upon  the 
very  rapidly  increasing  collection  of 
devices  and  apparatus  intended  for  the 
home,  and  is  giving  such  authority  a 
hearty  welcome. 

The  many  manufacturers  who  have 
visited  the  Institute  have  gone  away  en- 
thusiastic over  the  discoveries  they  made. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note,  right  here,  that 
some  of  the  large  makers  of  household 
machinery  and  other  equipment  maintain 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  of 
their  own,  and  put  their  product  to  the 
most  severe  scientific  tests  before  send- 
ing it  out.  To  such  concerns  the  Insti- 
tute is  indebted  for  valuable  information 
and  not  a  little  inspiration. 

Orders  for  the  seal  of  approval,  which 
makers  of  Tested  and  Approved  things 
are  allowed  to  place  upon  their  product, 
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are  coming  in  heavily.  By  the  time  these 
words  reach  the  reader  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  such  labels,  assuring  buyers  that 
the  respective  apparatus  is  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  will  have  been  applied 
to  objects  and  machines  little  and  big. 

No  small  part  of  the  Institute  work  is 
the  answering  of  letters  of  inquiry  from 
subscribers  and  readers.  Such  inquiries 
are  cordially  welcomed,  and  answered 
with  painstaking  care,  as  indicating  in 
what  phases  of  household  work  and 
working  equipment  our  readers  are  par- 
ticularly interested.  The  letters  pile  up 
every  day,  ant'  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
two  biggest  interrogation  points  at  pres- 
ent relate  to  vacuum  cleaners  and  fircless 
cookers.  The  American  housewife  ha> 
a  passion  for  ci.anlincss,  and  as  the  fre^ 
quent  and  comparatively  easy  cleaning  bv 
machine  supersedes  the  old-fashioned 
spring  cleaning  up,  the  ubiquitous  germ 
finds  his  tenure  shorter  and  the  home 
grows  healthier  and  happier. 

The  Institute  is  no  longer  open  to  the 
general  visitor;  the  work  is  too  pressing. 
In  these  pages  from  month  to  month  will 
record  be  made  of  achievement  and  prog- 
ress. 

When  looking  for  household  appara- 
tus, ask  the  clerk,  '*  Has  it  been  tested  and 
approved  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  In- 
stitute?" If  he  can  truthfully  answer 
"  Yes,"  you  may  know  that  the  article  is 
all  right.  Merchants  and  buyers  for 
stores  arc  putting  up  these  same  ques- 
tions to  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and 
salesmen.  Merchants  and  consumers 
both  like  to  see  our  "  Seal  of  Approval  *' 
right  on  the  goods  themselves. 

On  the  three  pages  which  follow  are 
descriptions  of  the  apparatus  which  has 
been  tested  and  approved  during  a  month 
past.  The  devices  are  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  arrival,  strictly,  and  tested  as 
rapidly  as  the  most  thoroughgoing  meth- 
ods and  processes  will  permit. 
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Our  Seal  of  Approval 


Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot* 

No.  230 — The  Universal  Samovar.  A 
nickel  samovar  or  tea  urn,  in  which  the  tea 
is  placed  in  a  tea  ball  suspended  through  the 
center  of  the  cover.  Water  is  placed  in  the 
urn  and  heat  applied  from  an  alcohol  vapor 
lamp  which  sets  in  the  frame  between  the 
legs  supporting  the  urn.  This  lamp  is  of 
considerable  capacity,  and  generates  a  vapor 
gas,  which  brings  cold  water  to  a  boil  in 
not  more  than  seven  minutes.  The  tea  in 
the  tea  ball  is  kept  against  the  coyer  of  the 
urn  until  the  water  boils,  when  it  may  be 
lowered  by  the  patent  chain  arrangement 
without  removing  cover.  When  the  tea  has 
been  in  the  water  long  enough,  the  tea  ball 
may  be  raised  again  and  suspended  out  of 
the  way  inside  the  cover.  The  arrangement 
is  most  successful  for  making  tea  in  con- 
siderable or  small  quantities  as  desired. 
The  samovar  is  fitted  with  ebony  handles, 
and  a  faucet  with  handle.  Made  by  Lan- 
ders, Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

No.  237— The  Universal  Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot. 
An  aluminum  tea  pot  made  in  various  at- 
tractive designs,  in  which  the  tea  is  placed 
in  a  perforated  tea  ball  suspended  through 
the  handle  of  the  cover.  When  the  water 
in  the  pot  reaches  the  boiling  point,  the  tea 
ball  may  be  lowered  into  it,  to  remain  until 
the  tea  is  the  desired  strength,  then  raised 
and  secured  in  the  cover.  The  aluminum 
cover  of  the  tea  pot  is  fastened  by  a  lock 
hinge,  which  permits  the  removal  of  cover 
from  the  pot.  Made  by  Landers,  Erary  & 
Clark,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

No.  238— The  Manning- Bowman  Tea  Ball 
Tea  Pot.  A  nickel  tea  pot  made  in  several 
attractive  shapes  and  designs,  in  which  tea 
is  placed  in  a  silver  tea  ball  suspended 
through  the  cover  of  the  tea  pot.  When 
the  water  in  the  pot  reaches  the  l>oiIing 
point,  the  tea  ball  may  be  lowered  into  it 
to  remain  until  the  tea  is  the  desired 
strength,  then  raised  and  secured  in  the 
cover.  The  nickel  cover  of  the  tea  pot  is 
held  securely  in  place  by  two  small  pro- 
jections under  which  it  locks.  Made  by 
Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Ct 

Mop  Wringer 

No.  239— The  Bulldog  Mop  Wringer. 
This  device  consists  of  a  strong  cedar  pail 
bound  by  galvanized  wire  hoops,  with  a 


spring  attachment  for  wringing  the  mop> 
This  attachment  consists  of  two  hard,  maple1 
rollers  held  in  a  metal  frame  level  with  top 
of  pail,  and  a  cast  iron  loop  connected  by 
levers  to  a  stiff  iron  spring.  At  one  side 
of  the  pail  is  a  small  metal  piece  which  can 
be  screwed  to  floor  or  bench,  or  by  which 
the  pail  can  be  held  down  by  foot  pressure 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  on  the  side  of 
the  pail  is  the  spring  which  operates  the 
wringer.  Pressure  on  the  iron  pedal,  by 
foot  or  hand,  pulls  the  rollers  together  and 
wrings  the  mop  as  dry  as  desired.  Made  by 
the  Bushnell  Novelty  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 

Vegetable  Eycr 

No.  240 — The  Peerless  Kruit  and  Vege- 
table Eyer.  This  is  a  small,  sharp-pointed, 
spoon-shaped  device  having  two  cutting 
edges.  The  cutter  is  six  indies  louy.  and 
made  of  steel  with  wooden  handle  and  metal 
ferrule.  It  is  designed  for  removing  eyes 
from  potatoes,  pineapples,  etc.,  as  well  as 
taking  out  the  cores  from  apples  and  pears 
Made  by  the  Peerless  Specialty  Co.,  40 
River  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Bread  Mixers 

No.  241 — The  Eclipse  Bread  Mixer  and 
Kneader.  This  device  consists  of  a  heavily 
tinned  pail  having  a  capacity  of  from  two 
to  eight  loaves  of  bread.  This  pail  fastens 
on  to  three  arms  which  form  a  part  of  the 
base  clamped  to  the  table.  An  arm  rises 
from  this  base,  to  which  is  attached  the 
kneader.  This  kneader  is  a  broad,  curved 
metal  blade,  which  is  held  stationary  in  the 
grip  of  the  arm.  The  arms  which  hold  the 
pail  arc  cast  on  a  cogged  wheel,  and  this  is 
turned  by  the  handle  at  right  angles  to  the 
pail.  That  is,  the  motion  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  food  chopper.  The  pail  is  turned,  not  the 
kneader,  thus  bringing  all  parts  of  the  dough 
under  its  action.  When  the  kneading  is  fin  . 
ished  the  kneader  can  be  removed,  thus  per- 
mitting bread  to  rise  in  the  pail  in  which  it 
was  kneaded.  The  construction  is  simple, 
and  the  device  easily  taken  apart  to  clean. 
Made  by  Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  Meri- 
den, Ct. 

No.  242 — The  Universal  Bread  Maker 
This  device  consists  of  a  heavily  tinned  pail 
of  from  two  to  six  loaves  capacity,  which 
clamps  on  to  the  table  or  bench  with  an  ad- 
justable cast  clamp.    The  curved  metal  rod 
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by  which  the  bread  is  mixed  is  curried 
through  a  flat  metal  crosspicce  to  the  handle 
of  the  machine.  The  cover  slips  over  this 
handle,  and  is  held  firmly  in  place  by  the 
crosspiece,  which  has  two  curved  points  at 
each  end.  These  slip  over  the  rolled  edge 
of  mixing  pail  and  the  piece  is  fastened  se- 
curely by  a  clamp  lock.  The  handle  is 
turned  around  on  top  of  the  pail.  When 
the  mixing  is  over,  the  curved  beating  bar 
or  kneader  may  be  removed  from  the  cross- 
piece  by  loosening  a  clamp  which  holds  it 
through  and  in  the  handle,  thus  permitting 
the  dough  to  rise  in  the  pail  in  which  it  was 
kneaded.  Made  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark, 
New  Britain,  O.  ' 

Cake  Mixer 

No.  24a—  The  Universal  Cake  Maker. 
This  device  consists  of  a  sheet  steel  mixing 
pail  with  rounded  bottom  which  clamps  se- 
curely to  the  table.  The  capacity  of  the 
howl  is  one  gallon.  Over  the  top  of  the 
bowl  is  a  sheet  steel  band,  or  bridge,  to 
which  the  mixing  fliers  arc  attached.  These 
consist  of  two  fans  of  two  loops,  each  held 
securely  by  bars.  These  fans  are  turned  by 
cogged  wheels  operated  by  a  handle  set  in 
the  top  of  the  bridge.  The  entire  parts  can 
be  lifted  off  with  the  bridge,  making  the 
machine  easy  to  clean  and  the  action  is  ef- 
fective. With  the  machine  comes  a  knead- 
ing rod  similar  to  that  in  the  bread  maker, 
so  that  the  cake  maker  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  also  when  only  a  small  quantity  is 
desired.  Made  by  Landers,  l'rary  &  Clark, 
New  Britain,  Ct. 

Package  Wrapping  Device 

No.  244 — The  Irap.  A  clever  device  in 
which  wrapping  paper,  parchment  paper, 
and  twine  are  combined  in  a  single  roll,  con- 
sisting of  a  heavy  cardboard  tube,  the  ends 
of  which  are  covered  with  removable  caps. 
About  the  tube  is  rolled  a  supply  of  wrap- 
ping paper.  Inside  is  a  supply  of  three 
kinds  of  paper  rolled  one  within  the  other, 
a  parchment  paper  made  to  resist  grease 
and  oil  and  exclude  odors;  a  glazed  paper 
called  glassine;  and  a  blue  parchment  paper 
for  lining  drawers  of  linen  closets  or  wrap- 
ping linens  to  prevent  their  yellowing.  At 
one  end,  inside  the  tube,  is  a  ball  of  twine, 
the  end  of  which  comes  through  the  cap  so 
it  may  be  used  without  removing  the  cover. 
The  device  hangs  by  a  strong  galvanized 
wire  from  a  convenient  nail  or  hook,  tak- 
ing up  no  more  than  two  feet  in  length  and 
three  inches  of  space.  Made  by  the  Wayne 
Paper  Goods  Co.,  Fort  W  ayne,  lnd. 

Spring  Clothe«pin* 

No.  24.1— The  Housekeeper's  Handy  Pack- 
age. These  pins  are  made  of  hard  wood, 
and  are  simply  but  effectively  constructed. 
The  two  flat  pieces  are  each  about  three 
inches  long,  one-half  inch  wide,  and  held  to- 
gether by  a  galvanized  wire  bent  to  form  a 
strong  spring.  A  groove  is  made  in  each 
pin  where  it  grips  the  clothes  to  the  line, 
thus  holding  any  delicate  garment  without 
rubbing.    The  puis  arc  so  constructed  as  to 


prevent  splitting  or  rusting,  and  may  be 
used  on  either  rope  or  wire  clothes  lines. 
Made  by  the  United  States  Clothes  Pin  Co., 
Montpclier,  Yt. 

Refrigerator 

No.  240 — The  Bohn-Syphon  Refrigerator. 
This  is  a  white  enamel  lined  refrigerator 
having  several  special  features  which  secure 
its  excellence.  The  syphons  divide  the  pro- 
vision chamber  from  the  ice  compartment, 
and  arc  constructed  of  heavy  galvanized 
iron  covered  with  a  white  vitreous  enamel. 
The  slats  of  the  syphon  arc  so  arranged  as 
to  coincide  with  the  natural  physical  laws 
of  the  circulation  of  air.  thus  keeping  the 
refrigerator  at  a  very  low  temperature  as 
well  as  insuring  dryness.  The  ice  chamber 
is  of  large  capacity,  but  the  insulation  of  the 
refrigerator  is  such  that  the  consumption  of 
ice  is  comparatively  small.  The  refrigera- 
tor is  made  of  oak  and  varnished,  the 
shelves  are  removable,  and  made  of  meshes 
of  galvanized  iron  wire.  Made  by  the  W  hite 
Enamel  Refrigerator  Co.,  59  \V.  42d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

D«k  Table. 

No.  247— The  Cadillac  .Desk  Tables 
These  tables  are  combinations  of  tables  and 
desks.  When  the  drawer  is  closed  a  well- 
proportioned  and  finished  table  is  shown 
The  drawer  extended  forms  a  writing  desk 
with  ink  well  and  pen  tray.  This  drawer 
opens  having  a  hinged  top  which  lifts,  dis- 
closing space  for  stationery,  etc.  They  come 
in  several  finishes  and  styles,  some  combin- 
ing magazine  and  book  racks,  and  having 
extra  drawer  space  or  newspaper  shelves. 
They  present  considerable  capacity  without 
taking  up  space.  Made  by  the  Wolverine 
Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Food  Chopper 

No.  24* — The  Universal  Food  Chopper. 
This  machine  is  designed  for  the  chopping 
of  all  kinds  of  food  materials.  The  chopper 
screws  on  to  the  table,  and  consists  of  a  gal- 
vanized iron  body  in  which  is  a  feed  screw 
turned  by  a  crank  handle.  The  end  of  the 
chopper  is  iron,  and  cut  with  openings, 
against  which  different  knives  are  adjusted 
by  a  screw.  There  are  three  adjustments 
for  chopping — coarse,  medium,  or  fine — and 
one  for  making  such  things  as  nut  butter, 
etc.  Made  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New 
Britain,  Ct. 

Family  Scale 

No.  241)  -The  Columbia  Family  Scale.  A 
slanting  dial  family  scale  weighing  by  the 
ounce  up  to  twenty- four  pounds.  These 
scales  are  made  of  sheet  steel  and  are  fin- 
ished in  black  enamel,  and  have  white 
enameled  dial.  They  take  up  but  little  space, 
•arc  accurate  and  reliable.  The  scale  top  is 
square  and  flat  in  order  to  readily  place  all 
kinds  of  articles  on  it,  and  the  scale  may  be 
regulated  by  a  brass  screw  projecting 
through  top  of  balance  box.  Made  by 
Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
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Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

No.  250 — The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper. 
An  electric  cleaner  which  combines  the 
vacuum  with  a  carpet  sweeper  action.  This 
device  consists  of  an  aluminum-finished 
metal  sweeper  on  rollers,  in  which  is  set  a 
soft  hair  bristle  brush.  The  suction  is  cre- 
ated by  a  fan  driven  by  a  motor  which  is 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  sweeper.  When 
attached  to  any  electric  lighting  circuit,  by 
the  plug  and  long  cord  attachment,  and  cur- 
rent turned  on,  the  carpet  or  rug  is  drawn 
up  toward  the  suction  opening  and  vibrated. 
The  air  thus  comes  through  the  carpet,  dis- 
lodging the  dirt,  which  is  drawn  up  into 
the  dust  bag  suspended  from  the  handle  and 
attached  by  a  screw  ring  to  the  back  of  the 
sweeper.  The  sweeper  is  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place,  and  takes  up  little  space 
when  not  in  use.  It  is  completely  outfitted 
with  tools,  which  come  nicely  cased.  The 
machine  can  be  operated  by  one  person,  and 
the  cord  is  sufficiently  long  to  cover  a  con- 
siderable area.  Made  by  the  Hoover  Suc- 
tion Sweeper  Co.,  New  Berlin,  O. 

Plate  Rack 

No.  251 — Kitchen  Rack.  This  is  a  wooden 
rack  designed  for  the  holding  of  plates  for 
drying.  It  consists  of  an  X-shaped  frame, 
one  arm  of  which  is  live  inches  longer  than 
the  others.  In  this  frame  arc  attached  three 
notched  wooden  crossbars  on  which  the 
plates  rest  There  is  holding  capacity  for 
twelve  plates  or  saucers,  and  the  different 
length  bars  admit  various  sizes.  The  frame 
closes  up,  so  that  it  can  hang  or  be  put  away 
in  small  space  when  not  in  use.  This  rack 
has  the  advantage  of  not  rusting,  is  firm, 
and  holds  the  dishes  so  that  they  can 
Ik*  carried  from  place  to  place  without 
danger  of  breakage.  Made  by  the  Sanitary 
Specialty  Co..  105  Chambers  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Disk  pan  Stand 

No  252— The  Handy  Dishpan  Stand. 
This  device  consists  of  a  rack  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel  wire,  standing  on  four  wire 
legs  three  and  one-half  inches  high.  The 
diameter  of  the  rack  proper  is  thirteen 
inches,  a  size  adapted  to  the  general  dish- 
pan.  The  idea  is  to  lift  the  dishpan  from 
the  sink  bottom  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  height  where  washing  dishes  is  pos- 
sible or  easy.  This  lilting  also  permits  the 
water  to  flow  into  a  drain  pipe  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  sink,  and  keeps  the  pan 
from  marking  the  white  enamel  of  which  so 
many  sinks  are  now  made.  The  rack  may 
be  used  for  various  other  useful  kitchen 
purposes.  Made  by  the  Maynard  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mop  witk  Wringer  Attachment 

No.  253— The  Perfect  Mop  Wringer. 
This  device  is  made  of  spring  steel  coppered 
wire.    On  the  end  of  the  long  mop  handle 
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is  a  grooved  piece  of  steel  into  which  fits  a 
wire  frame  attached  to  a  spring.  This 
spring  may  be  released  or  fastened  by  a 
small  thumbpiece,  which  fits  against  the  side 
of  the  mop  handle  when  the  mop  cloth  is  in 
place.  Some  eight  inches  above  this  spring 
is  the  wringing  attachment,  by  which  the 
mop  is  wrung  as  dry  as  desired  by  the  mere 
turning  of  a  small  crank  handle.  The  wring- 
ing can  be  done  with  ease  and  cleanliness, 
as  the  hands  do  not  have  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  water  in  any  way.  The  cloth 
which  comes  with  the  mop  is  of  porous, 
knitted  material,  soft  and  absorbent.  Made 
by  the  Theodore  Ely  Mfg.  Co.,  Girard,  Pa 

Electric  Irons 

No.  254 — The  Prometheus  Electric  Irons 
Electric  flatirons  designed  for  use  on  any 
electric  lighting  circuit.  The  electric  con- 
nection is  made  at  the  back  of  the  iron  by 
two  small  contact  pins,  which  slip  into  porce- 
lain terminals.  These  plugs  each  carry  a 
small  cord  which  twist  together  some  six 
inches  from  the  iron  to  form  the  usual 
flexible  attachment  cord.  The  heating  cle- 
ment is  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of 
the  iron,  being  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  it  to  be  readily  replaced 
if  necessary.  The  face  of  the  iron  is  pol- 
ished steel,  the  upper  part  nickeled.  The 
heat  is  controlled  by  removing  or  replacing 
the  plug's,  which  arc  protected  by  a  small 
wire  spring  where  the  cord  enters,  to  pre- 
vent any  breaking  of  same.  A  convenient 
cast  iron  standard  with  slate  base  comes, 
with  each  iron.  Made  by  the  Prometheus 
Electric  Co.,  236  East  43d  Street,  New  York 
City. 

No.  255— The  Utility  Electric  Iron.  This 
outfit   consists  of   a   nickel-plated  electric 
flatiron  which  fits  into  a  nickel-plated  case, 
this  in  turn  resting  in  a  small,  open,  tightly 
fitted  frame.   The  set  comes  in  a  small  suede 
shopping  bag  having  a  silk  draw  cord,  and 
is  designed  as  a  traveling  outfit  with  which 
ironing,  cooking,  and  the  heating  of  curl- 
ing irons  may  be  accomplished.    The  device 
weighs  three  and  one-quarter  pounds.  When 
ready  to  use,  the  frame  is  set  upon  its  le^s, 
and  the  flatiron.  turned  upside  down,  rests 
in  it.    In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  iron 
makes  a  small,  flat  electric  heater  on  which 
the  nickel  case  lits  and  forms  a  cooking 
vessel.    This  has  a  cover  and  small  ebony 
handle  which  is  slipped  into  a  groove  at  the 
back  of  the  case.    In  this  pan  water,  milk 
or  other  material  may  be  heated.    The  silt 
attachment  cord  which  comes  with  the  set 
connects  with  the  flatiron  at  the  back  by  i 
protected  switch  plug  so  jacketed  as  to  af- 
ford  complete   protection    from   points  of 
contact.  When  a  curling  iron  is  to  i>e  heated 
it  may  be  inserted  through  an  opening  in  the 
back  of  the  iron,  which  leads  directly  into 
the  heating  center.    It  is  a  compact,  light 
serviceable  set,   adapted  to  traveling  use. 
Made  by  the  Pacific  Electric  Heating  Co. 
Ontario,  Cal. 
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Vl-How  to  Plan  the  Bill*  oi  Fare 

The  bills  of  fare  given  each  month 
are  intended  as  suggestions  merely. 
They  are  planned  in  general  for 
those  who  live  more  or  less  simply,  with 
the  expectation  that  those  who  desire  a 
more  abundant  table  will  supplement  the 
meals  with  other  dishes  and  courses  as 
ilcsircd. 

This  March  number  appears  in  the 
Lenten  season,  when  many  are  using  no 
meat.  Hence  the  meals  have  been 
planned  to  fit  that  particular  need,  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  also  assist  those 
who  for  any  reason  are  eliminating  meat 
from  their  diet.  And  in  this  issue  the 
magazine  has  pleased  itself  by  planning 
simple  Sunday  meals  in  place  of  the 
overhearty  fare  usually  indulged  in  on 
the  day  in  which  people  are  apt  to  take 
little  exercise  and  crowd  the  meals  into 
a  shorter  space  of  time. 

Making  out  the  bills  of  fare  for  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of 
the  year  is  a  bugbear  to  many  a  woman 
who' otherwise  likes  housekeeping.  This 
feeling  may  arise  from  one  of  several 
causes,  but  is  apt  to  come  either  from 
trying  to  plan  at  the  wrong  time,  or 
from  a  lack  of  projected  imagination, 
which  makes  it  difficult.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  troubles  is  not  knowing 
how. 

The  hardest  way  to  plan  is  by  one 
meal  at  a  time.  Few  women  can  stand 
before  an  ice  box  containing  the  rem- 
nants of  gonc-before  meals,  immediately 
after  eating  one,  and  plan  out  the  next 
meal  with  zest  or  any  great  success.  Take 
your  pad  and  pencil  and  all  the  cook 
books  you  need.  First  look  through 
these  and  put  down  under  their  re- 
spective headings  those  dishes  which 
seem  to  you  practicable  or  desirable  for 
any  of  the  three,  meals.  Then  plan  the 
meals  for  a  week,  making  out  the  prob- 
able market  lists  at  the  same  time.  Then 
when  you  stand  before  the  ice  1h>x  with 
this  week's  bill  of  fare  in  your  hand, 
you  can  adjust  the  meals  to  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  leftovers  or  lack  of  them,  or 
to  the  incidents  of  company  and  unex- 
pected changes. 

r»v  this  plan  you  will  soon  find  your 


meals  more  varied,  and  the  cost  should 
be  lessened,  for  it  is  actually  easier  to 
plan  better  meals  for  less  money  in  this 
way  than  to  do  so  each  day  by  itself. 
Of  course  you  must  be  familiar  with  the 
market  supplies,  and  know  how  to 
choose. 

Knowing  how  to  choose  involves  the 
whole  subject  of  nutrition,  a  subject  so 
great  that  even  the  housekeepers  who 
realize  they  should  know,  for  the  sake 
of  the  best  good  of  their  families,  quail 
before  its  necessarily  scientific  rules  and 
formulas.  Rut  there  are  little,  common, 
everyday  things  which  are  great  helps, 
and  a  brief  analysis  of  this  month's  bills 
of  fare  may  aid  in  suggesting  these. 

There  is  an  understood  rule  in  making 
out  a  bill  of  fare  for  a  formal  dinner  or 
luncheon  that  any  one  food  should  not 
be  used  twice  in  any  form.  That  is,  it 
is  quite  out  of  place  to  have  chicken  soup 
and  boiled  fowl  in  the  same  meal;  the 
connection  is  too  obvious.  This  rule  is 
a  good  one  to  use  in  planning  the  day's 
meals  at  any  time.  Kggs.  certain  kinds 
of  meat  or  fish,  should  not  be  repeated; 
tomatoes  stewed  for  luncheon  should  not 
be  served  as  soup  for  dinner,  etc.  This 
rule  is  applicable  all  through  and  leads 
to  the  oft-repeated  one  which  calls  for 
the  disguising  of  leftovers.  Every  meal 
should  be  a  creation. 

Any  one  meal  should  not  be  too  color- 
less or  flat.  Take,  for  example,  Mon- 
day's dinner,  and  in  place  of  consomme 
serve  cream  soup,  and  baked  custards  in 
place  of  the  rhubarb  pie ;  every  dish  then 
served  would  be  white  and  creamy ;  both 
in  color  and  flavor  the  dinner  would  be 
flat  and  tasteless,  and  would  not  attract 
in  looks  nor  stimulate  the  appetite.  Care 
always  should  be  taken  to  aid  digestion 
and  happiness  by  the  appearance  as  well 
as  the  flavor  of  the  food.  Within  reason- 
able limits,  dietetic  errors  do  far  less 
damage  if  the  food  is  enjoyed  when 
eaten. 

With  fish  should  be  served  some 
vegetable,  sauce,  or  condiment  acid  in  its 
nature,  or  to  which  acid  is  added. 
When  spinach  is  served  the  inference  is 
that  vinegar  will  be  used  with  it.  Hot 
slaw  is  preferable  to  creamed  cabbage, 
and  cauliflower  should  be  served  with  a 
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hollandaise  in  place  of  a  cream  sauce, 
when  either  accompanies  fish.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  accomplish  this  proper 
serving  of  vegetables  with  certain  dinner 
dishes,  and  this  is  especially  true  when 
no  meat  is  used.  Fish  and  meat  substi- 
tutes are  flat,  and  the  feeling  induced  by 
the  thought  of  them  indicates  a  tart  ac- 
companiment. But  this  may  often  be 
accomplished  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  meal. 

The  bills  of  fare  given  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  have  been  carefully  planned 
to  avoid  labor  on  those  days.  The  first 
Sunday  is  obvious.  On  the  second  the 
oyster  croquettes  can  be  made  on  Satur- 
day, covered  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  fried  on  Sunday ;  the  salad  prepared, 
to  be  put  together  at  the  last  moment. 
The  fruit  may  be  mixed  and  dressed  and 
remain  in  the  ice  box  until  ready  to  serve. 
The  Thursday  dinners  are  planned  so 
that  the  maid  can  leave  nearly  everything 
ready  and  there  will  be  little  labor  in 
serving  the  meal.  The  casserole  of  vege- 
tables can  be  cooked  in  the  "  fireless  "  or 
in  a  very  slow  oven,  either  gas  or  coal. 

The  criticism  which  comes  to  us  re- 
garding the  bills  of  fare  is  mainly  that 
they  are  too  limited.  This  is  not  a  fair 
criticism  as  regards  actual  food  values, 
for  the  meals  arc  ample  for  wholesome 
living,  and  if  each  is  cooked  with  suffi- 
cient care,  so  that  each  dish  is  delicious, 
there  should  be  ample  to  satisfy  even 
large  appetites.  Many  people  prefer 
hearty  breakfasts,  and  they  can  add 
fruit,  cereal,  and  potatoes  to  each  one 
when  they  so  desire. 

Where  there  are  no  small  children  at 
the  table  a  soup  or  a  salad  served  with 
each  dinner  would  be  preferable  to  a  des- 
sert. Desserts  are  often  unnecessary, 
taking  more  time,  labor,  and  money  than 
they  return  in  food  value.  Often  they 
add  the  extra  proteid  or  carbohydrate 
which  overloads  the  digestive  organs. 
After  a  hearty  dinner  a  baked  custard, 
for  instance,  containing  sufficient  nour- 
ishment for  the  main  dish  of  luncheon, 
is  out  of  place.  If.  when  planning,  you 
can  say  to  yourself,  "  There  are  two 
cupfuls  of  milk,  three  or  four  eggs, 
sugar,  etc.,  in  that  dessert,  and  that  is  all 
unnecessary,"  you  will  find  yourself 
planning  more  and  more  simple,  whole- 
some things.    Where  the  family  at  table 


consists  of  adults  they  are  many  times 
far  better  off  with  two  pieces  of  candy, 
or  a  sweet  cracker  with  a  cup  of  clear 
after-dinner  coffee,  than  with  any  made 
dessert. 

Baked  or  stewed  apples,  aop!c  sauce, 
or  apple  dumplings  are  better  and 
cheaper  than  apple  pie,  but  most  of  us 
like  apple  pie,  and  should  have  it  as  a 
reward  of  virtue  once  in  a  while.  But 
why  take  time,  labor,  and  material  to 
make  an  under  crust  for  a  custard  baked 
in  a  pie  tin,  instead  of  in  cups,  without 
any  crust?  They  are  less  expensive  and 
more  wholesome  in  the  cup  form,  and 
the  under  crust  is  often  soggy,  anyhow. 
Desserts  are  given  in  the  bills  of  fare 
because  they  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  fixed 
institution,  and  where  there  are  growing 
children  at  the  table  they  are  often  re- 
quired as  vehicles  for  the  fats  and  sugar 
needed  in  their  diet. 

In  planning  the  dinner  the  question 
of  soups  is  an  important  one.  Where 
fresh  meat  is  to  be  served  or  dishes  con- 
taining considerable  food  value,  the  soup 
should  be  a  clear  one  of  some  variety. 
There  is  little  food  value  to  soup  stock, 
but  clear  soup  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
digestion  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
rest  of  the  dinner,  much  as  the  overture 
preludes  the  opera.  Cream  soups  of 
any  kind  are  nutritious,  and  should  be 
employed  for  dinner  when  there  is  a 
lack  in  the  rest  of  the  bill  of  fare.  This 
is  why  cream  soups  are  suggested  for 
luncheon  so  often  and  with  little  else.  A 
well-made  cream  soup,  with  crackers  or 
bread,  followed  by  fresh  or  stewed  fruit 
wfth  plain  cake,  cookies,  or  gingerbread 
are  all  that  is  needed. 

Any  leftovers  may  often  be  used  in  the 
making  of  soups.  Where  the  midday 
meal  is  merely  luncheon,  not  a  luncheon- 
dinner,  so  planned  for  the  children,  the 
leftovers  should  be  utilized  as  entrees 
and  served  here. 

In  no  department  of  cooking  is  skill 
more  needed  than  in  making  over  dishes 
— hashes,  in  reality.  The  basis  for  most 
reheated  meats,  fish,  and  vegetables  is  a 
sauce  of  some  kind.  Master  the  making 
of  sauces  and  one  is  master  of  the  well- 
made  entree.  And,  after,  all,  it  is  not 
the  simplicity  of  the  bill  of  fare,  but  how 
its  dishes  are  cooked  and  served,  that 
makes  of  the  meal  a  feast. 
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[Foods  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  found  among  the  Recipes  on  Pages  350-360] 


SUNDAY 

Breakfast 

Eggs    with    cream  in 

ramekins* 
Grapefruit  marmalade 
Buttered  toast 
Coffee 

Dinner 

Lentils  a  la  Creole* 

Celery 
Date  and  nut  salad 
Cheese  crackers 
Charlotte  russe  served 
in  individual  glasses 
Coffee 

Supper 

Panned  oysters 
Pickles  Radishes 
Jam  sandwiches 

MONDAY 


Fruit 

Codfish      in  tomato 


Muffins 


Coffee 


Cream  of  celery  soup 
Canned  fruit 

Brownies 
Tea  or  cocoa 


Consomme 
Macaroni  au  gratin* 
Baked  onions 
Rhubarb  pie 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Fruit 
Cereal  with  dates 
Griddlr  cakes 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Finnan      haddie  in 
cream* 
Cabbage  salad 
Canned  fruit 
Cookies 

Sinner 

Fruit  cup 

Nut  loaf* 
Creamed  salsify 
Lettuce  salad 
Apple  tart 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 

Fruit 

Eggs    cooked    in  the 
shell 

Rice  muffins  Coffee 

v.r.s 


Luncheon 

Fish  in  shells 
Apple  salad 
Cake  Cocoa 
Dinner 

Cream  of  rice 
Broiled  oysters 
Brown  sauce 
Spinach 
Stewed  tomatoes 
Crackers  Cheese 
Coffee 

THURSDAY 


Cereal 
Baked  potatoes 
Cream  sauce  made  with 
salt  pork 
Cinnamon  buns 
Coffee 


Cream  of  spinach  soup 
Brown    Betty  pudding 
with   hard  sauce 
Tea 


Baked  beans 
Coleslaw     with  sour 
cream  dressing 
Rice  pudding 
Coffee 

FRIDAY 
Breakfast 

Fruit 

Broiled  salt  mackerel 

Creamed  potatoes 
Popovers  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Okra  with  rice 
String  bean  salad 
Gingerbread 
Tea 
Dinner 

Fish  steaks,  baked 
Drawn  butter  sauce 
Mashed  potatoes 

Fried  parsnips 
Orange  sherbet 
Cake  Coffee 

SATURDAY 


Cereal  with  bananas 
Rolls  Coffee 


Cheese  souffle 
Jam  sandwiches 
Cocoa 

Dinner 

Baked  bean  soup 
Stuffed  cabbage 
Carrots  en  casserole 
CottaKe  pudding 
Foamy  sauce 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 

Breakfast 

Fruit 
Codfish  balls 
Waffles  Coffee 

Dinner 
Clear  tomato  soup 
Oyster  croquettes 
Vegetable  salad 
Salpicon    of    fruit  in 
glasses 
Cake  Coffee 
Sapper 

Sandwiches     of  nut 
bread 
Orange  marmalade 

Cocoa 

MONDAY 
Breakfast 

Stewed  fruit 
Shirred  eggs 
Muffins  Coffee 
Luncheon 
Puree   of  split  peas 
Hot  biscuit 
Honey 


Vegetable  soup 
Rice  au  gratin 
Lettuce  and  asparagus 
salad 
Date  pudding 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Cereal 
Toasted   F.nglish  muf- 
fins 

Orange  marmalade 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Broiled  sardines 
Potato  salad 

Gingerbread 
Apple  sauce 
Tea 

Dinner 

Oyster  soup 
Red     beans.  Spanish 
slj  le 
Creamed  onions 
Snow  pudding* 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast 

Fruit 

Scrambled      ckrs  on 
toast 
Buttered  toast 
Coffee 


Dinner 

Casserole  of  vegetables 
Orange  and  date  salad 
Baked  custards 

Coffee 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast 

Baked    apples  stuffed 
with  dates 
Cereal 
Rolls  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Spinach  with  poached 
eggs   in  ramekins 
Corn  meal  muffins 
Coffee 

Supper 

Boiled  salmon  steak- 
Parsley  sauce 

Potato  souffle 
Stewed  tomatoes 
Indian    pudding  with 
hard  sauce 
Coffee 

FRIDAY 


Cereal 
Corn  fritters 

Bacon 
Date  muffins 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Milk  toast 
Cottage  cheese 
Rhubarb  marmalade 
Tea 


Creamed     oysters  in 
covered  ramekins 
Stuffed  potatoes 
Buttered  beets 

Cranberry  pie 
Coffee 

SATURDAY 


Black   bean  soup 

Stewed  fruit 
Cookies  Tea 


Fruit 

Omelet 
Popovers  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Clam  bouillon 
Baked  apples 
Nut  sandwiches 

Cocoa 

Dinner 

Puree   of  tomatoes 
Baked  hominy 

Lima  beans 
Stewed  celery 
Cornstarch  blancmange 
with  strawberry  sauce 
Coffee 
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Recipes  for  the  Bills  of  Fare 


Lentils  a  la  Creole 

1  cupful  of  lentils  1  pint  of  tomatoes 

2  tablcspoonfuls    of         1  onion 

butter  3  peppers 

Salt  and  pepper 

Cover  one  cupful  of  lentils  with  cold, 
soft  water,  and  soak  overnight.  In  the 
morning  drain,  cover  with  fresh,  warm, 
soft  water,  and  simmer  one-half  hour. 
Bring  to  a  boil.  Again  drain,  again 
cover  with  hot  water,  and  simmer  until 
the  lentils  are  tender.  It  will  probably 
take  about  one  and  one-half  hours 
longer,  but  this  depends,  not  alone  upon 
the  hardness  of  the  water,  but  the  dry- 
ness or  age  of  the  lentils.  They  are 
done  when  they  mash  easily  between 
the  fingers.  Put  the  butter  into  a  sauce- 
pan and  melt.  Add  the  peppers  (either 
the  green  or  the  red  canned  pimentos) 
and  the  onion  chopped  fine.  Stir  and 
cook  until  the  butter  is  browned.  Add 
the  tomatoes,  canned  or  raw,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Drain  the  water  from 
the  lentils,  mash  through  a  colander,  and 
add  this  to  the  tomato  mixture.  Cook 
slowly  for  about  thirty  minutes,  leaving 
the  cover  off  the  saucepan.  The  dish 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
puree,  and  may  be  served  if  desired  in 
a  rice  border. 

Eggs  with  Cream  in  Ramekins 

4  egg*  yi     cupful     of  rich, 

4  level  teaspoon fuls  of  creamy  milk 

grated   cheese  Salt  r.nd  pepper 

The  amounts  here  given  arc  for  four 
persons.  Grease  the  ramekin  dishes. 
These  are  individual,  round,  or  oblong 
baking  dishes,  with  or  without  small  feet, 
some  having  handles,  some  not.  They 
are  usually  made  of  brown  glazed  or 
unglazed  pottery  with  white  glazed  in- 
terior, and  arc  used  for  many  differ- 
ent recipes.  Individual  portions  look 
better  served  in  this  way,  and  oftentimes 
things  may  be  used  which  might  be  unat- 
tractive without  them. 

Scald  the  milk.  Milk  is  scalded  in  a 
double  boiler.  Do  not  try  to  do  it  in  a 
saucepan;  it  burns  too  readilv  to  make 
this  successful,  and  boiled  milk  is  unde- 
sirable. The  water  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  boiler  should  be  boiling  when  the 
upper  receptacle  is  placed  in  it  and  the 
milk  put  in.    Cover,  and  when  a  thin 


skin  has  formed  on  the  top  of  the  milk 
it  is  scalded.  Turn  the  scalded  milk,  di- 
viding it  into  four  equal  parts  into  the 
greased  ramekins.  Carefully  break  an 
egg  in  each  and  place  the  dishes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  If  the  ramekins  have 
small  feet  they  may  be  put  on  a  flat  tin 
to  be  placed  in  the  oven.  If  not,  they 
should  be  put  in  a  shallow  pan  and  a  little 
hot  water  put  around  them.  This  is 
done  to  prevent  the  overheating  of  the 
milk,  which  should  not  boil.  Watch  the 
cooking  carefully,  and  when  the  egg  be- 
gins to  set,  take  the  ramekins  from  the 
oven,  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  cheese  over  each 
egg.  Replace  in  the  oven.  Cook  about 
one  minute  longer,  or  until  the  eggs  are 
sufficiently  set  and  the  cheese  is  melted. 
Serve  at  once. 

This  dish  may  be  used  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  or  supper,  and  varied  at  will. 
The  eggs  may  be  cooked  in  the  ramekins 
in  a  cream  or  a  tomato  sauce ;  they  may 
be  covered  with  bread  crumbs  and  finely 
chopped  peppers,  or  placed  on  minced 
meat  mixed  with  a  sauce. 

Macaroni  au  G  rat  in 

Dishes  au  gratin  mean  literally  with 
browned  crumbs,  but  the  term  has  come 
to  mean  with  cheese  also  in  many  cases. 
Macaroni  au  gratin  is  often  used  as  an- 
other name  for  macaroni  and  cheese. 
The  old  way  of  making  these  dishes  was 
to  put  first  a  layer  of  the  main  mate- 
rial, seasoning,  then  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  cheese,  or  cheese  alone.  This  does 
not  make  as  delicious  a  dish  as  the  fol- 
lowing method :  Take 

4  ounces  of  cheese  4     tahlespoonfuls  of 

}4  pound  of  macaroni  liiuur 
1  cupful  of  cream  or      2     tablcspoonfuls  of 
milk  flour 
Salt  and  pepper 

Break  the  macaroni  into  one-half  inch 
pieces,  put  in  plenty  of  rapidly  boiling 
salted  water,  and  boil  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  drain,  cover  with  cold  water,  let 
stand  five  minutes,  then  drain  thoroughly 
again. 

Melt  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  butter  with- 
out browning.  Add  the  flour,  stir  until 
smooth  and  well  cooked.  The  butter 
should  be  melted  in  a  saute  or  shallow 
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frying  pan;  the  flour  added  all  at  once, 
not  sprinkled  in,  and  stirred  smooth  with 
the  flat,  under  side  of  a  wooden  spoon. 
If  made  in  a  saucepan,  the  stirring  is 
necessarily  done  with  the  point  of  the 
spoon  and  the  sauce  is  rarely  so  smooth. 
Stir  steadily  until  the  flour  is  not  alone 
perfectly  smooth,  but  pull  the  pan  where 
the  heat  is  moderate,  and  stir  until  the 
flour  is  cooked.  This  and  this  alone  se- 
cures a  good  tasting  sauce.  The  butter 
and  flour  should  slowly  cook  until  the 
mixture  seems  about  to  brown.  Add  the 
cream  and  stir  slowly  but  constantly 
until  the  sauce  thickens.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper,  add  the  macaroni 
to  the  sauce  and  stir  carefully  until  it  is 
heated.  Melt  the  cheese  with  the  re- 
maining two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter. 
Grease  a  baking  dish  and  fill  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  macaroni  and  the  sauce. 
When  all  ftas  been  used  pour  over  the 
macaroni  the  melted  cheese  and  butter. 
This  penetrates  the  whole  dish,  blend- 
ing with  the  macaroni  and  sauce  as  lay- 
ers of  grated  cheese  never  do.  Cover 
the  top  with  bread  crumbs,  and  brown 
in  a  quick  oven. 

This  same  method  should  be  used  with 
rice,  hominy,  potatoes,  and  all  au  gratin 
dishes  where  it  can  be  employed,  as  it 
produces  a  much  more  deliriously 
cooked  and  flavored  result. 

Finnan  Haddie  Baked  in  Cream 

2  cupfuls    of    creamy      2    tablcspoonfuls  of 

milk  butter 
2    tablespoon fuls      of      Salt  and  pepper 

flour 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour.  Stir 
until  smooth  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
Add  the  milk,  stir,  cooking  slowly,  until 
the  sauce  has  slightly  thickened. 

The  proportions  given  make  a  thin 
sauce,  as  there  is  twice  as  much  milk 
called  for  as  in  the  usual  sauce.  Lay 
the  haddie  skin  down  in  a  shallow 
greased  enamel  baking  pan.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  it,  cover  the  pan  and  place  in 
a  slow  oven.  The  sauce  should  simmer 
merely.  Remove  the  cover,  baste  the 
fish,  adding  more  sauce  if  need  be,  and 
brushing  the  fish  with  melted  butter. 
Bake  uncovered  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes or  until  browned.  Remove  the  fish 
carefully  to  a  platter,  pour  the  sauce  over 
it,  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  parsley, 
and  garnish  and  serve  with  lemon  and 
potato  balls. 


The  lemon  should  be  cut  in  slices  and 
put  on  the  fish.  The  potato  balls  should 
be  cut  out  of  a  raw  potato  with  a  small 
round  potato  ball  cutter  and  steamed  un- 
til tender. 

Nut  Loaf 

1  cupful  of  pecans  teaspoonful  of  pep- 

1  cupful  of  milk  per 

4  tablcspoonfuls        of  1  cupful     of  cooked 

bread  crumbs  hominy  or  rice 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  1  hard-cooked  egg 

Put  the  cooked  hominy  in  a  double 
boiler  with  the  milk  and  cook  until  it  has 
partly  absorbed  it.  Take  from  the  fire, 
add  the  nuts  and  egg,  chopped,  the  bread 
crumbs  and  seasoning.  Mix  well. 
Press  into  a  well-buttered,  small  round 
or  oblong  pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  thirty  minutes.  If  the  loaf 
seems  dry,  baste  it  once  or  twice  with 
melted  butter.  When  butter  is  used  for 
basting,  water  should  be  added  to  it. 
One  tablespoon ful  of  butter  to  every  two 
of  water.  When  the  loaf  is  baked  turn 
out  on  a  platter  and  serve  with  a  becha- 
mel, brown,  or  Spanish  sauce,  as  desired. 

Snow  Pudding 

J4  box  of  gelatin  2  cupfuls  of  sugar 

%  cupful      of      cold  Juice  of  3  lemons 

water  2  cupfuls  of  boiling 
Whites  of  4  eggs  water 

Cover  the  gelatin  with  cold  water  and 
let  it  stand  until  softened ;  then  pour  over 
it  the  boiling  water,  add  the  sugar  and 
stir  until  dissolved;  then  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons  and  strain  the  whole  into 
a  basin,  place  this  in  a  pan  of  ice  water, 
and  let  it  stand  until  cold;  when  cold 
beat  with  an  egg  beater  until  as  white  as 
snow;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  stir  them  into  the  pud- 
ding. Turn  the  pudding  into  a  mold  that 
has  been  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  stand 
it  away  to  harden.    Serve  with 

Custard  Sauce 

2  cupfuls  of  milk  %  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Yolks  of  2  eggs  J/i  teaspoonful  of  va- 
14  cupful  of  sugar  nilla 

Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  slightly, 

add  the  sugar  and  salt,  stir  constantly 

while  adding  gradually  the  scalded  milk. 

Cook  in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  until 

the  mixture  thickens  and  a  coating  is 

formed  on  the  spoon.    Strain,  chill,  and 

flavor.    If  cooked  too  long  the  custard 

will  curdle.   If  this  should  happen  it  may 

be  beaten  with  an  egg  beater  until  smooth 

again. 
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A  Few  Luxuries 


Fillets  of  Chicken  or  Game 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  wide 
strips  and  cook  it  in  the  well-buttered 
blazer  until  it  is  slightly  brown,  then 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  currant  jelly,  and  the 
strained  gravy  left  from  the  first  cooking 
of  the  fowl,  or  bird,  or  venison.  Have 
made  the  day  before  a  ring  of  boiled 
rice.  Place  this  in  a  hot  oven  until  it 
browns  slightly — it  will  brown  better  if 
brushed  with  butter.  Serve  on  a  round 
dish  and  put  the  fillets  in  the  center  of 
the  dish  with  the  sauce  poured  over. 
A  teaspoonful  of  curry  may  be  added 
to  the  sauce  if  liked,  and  the  same 
amount  of  good  Indian  chutney. 

Lobster  and  Cress  Canape 

Chop  a  small  onion  and  fry  until  a 
delicate  brown  in  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter; add  a  bunch  of  cress  chopped  fine, 
half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  stir  until  it 
bubbles.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
a  pinch  of  curry  powder,  add  a  pint  of 
minced  lobster  meat.  Spread  on  rounds 
of  hot  buttered  toast,  sprinkle  with  a  lit- 
tle cayenne  and  brown  slightly  in  a  very 
hot  oven. 

Lady  Baltimore  Cake    (The  Original 
Recipe) 

Beat  one-half  a  cupful  of  butter  and 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  a  cream.  Add 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
slowly  to  this  mixture,  stirring  steadily. 
Sift  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  with  two  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Stir  the  flour  into  the  sugar, 
butter,  and  milk,  and  beat  until  smooth. 
Beat  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  to  a  stiff, 
dry  froth.  Fold  these  carefully  into  the 
batter,  add  a  few  drops  of  almond  ex- 
tract, and  turn  into  three  greased  layer 
cake  tins.  Bake  in  a  moderately  quick 
oven. 

Killing:  Boil  three  cupfuls  of  sugar 
with  one  cupful  of  water  for  ten  min- 
utes. Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a 
stiff,  dry  froth.  Pour  the  syrup  upon 
these  eggs,  beating  steadily  until  a 
meringue  is  formed  which  will  spread. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  Add  two  cupfuls 
of  raisins  seeded  and  torn  or  cut  in 
pieces,  not  chopped,  and  two  cupfuls  of 


English  walnuts  and  almonds  mixed  and 
chopped  fine.  One-half  of  this  rule  is 
sufficient  for  the  filling  for  three  layers, 
if  more  plain  frosting  is  made  for  top 
and  outside  of  cake. 

Eggs  cn  Fromage 

Beat  six  eggs  very  slightly  or  cut  them 
many  times  with  a  knife  and  fork.  Place 
in  a  chafing  dish  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, and  when  this  is  melted  and  hot 
throw  into  it  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  finely  grated  hard  cheese.  Stir  about 
until  smoothly  creamed  in  the  butter, 
then  add  the  eggs,  season  with  paprika 
and  a  little  salt,  and  cook  until  the  eggs 
are  slightly  scrambled.    Serve  on  toast. 

Chocolate  and  Nut  Torte 

Beat  one-half  cupful  of  butter  and 
two-thirds  cupful  of  sugar  to  a  cream, 
Separate  the  yolks  and  whites  of  six 
eggs ;  beat  the  yolks  until  light,  then  add 
to  the  butter  and  sugar  with  two  squares 
of  chocolate,  grated  very  fine.  Mix  well 
with  one  cupful  of  coarsely  minced  nut 
meats,  such  as  pecans,  almonds,  or  wal- 
nuts, or  a  mixture  of  nuts.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff,  white  froth; 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
to  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  and 
sift.  Add  the  flour  alternately  with  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  the  butter,  sugar, 
and  egg  mixture,  turning  and  folding 
as  for  angel's  food.  Bake  in  a  round 
bottom  tin,  or  in  individual  molds.  When 
cold  serve  either  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored,  or  with  a  rich 
custard.  The  torte  may  be  made  more 
attractive  by  covering  with  a  boiled 
frosting,  and  filling  the  cream  with  can 
died  fruit,  previously  soaked  in  some 
fruit  juice,  such  as  pineapple. 

Artichoke  Hors  d'Ocuvre 

Take  the  heart  of  a  fresh  or  tinned 
artichoke  and  chop.  Mix  with  caviar, 
fill  the  hollow  of  the  artichoke  with  the 
mixture,  and  sprinkle  very  finely  chopped 
yolks  of  hard-cooked  eggs  over  the  top. 
The  caviar  should  be  taken  from  the  tin, 
mixed  with  chopped  ice,  and  put  in  ice 
box  for  an  hour.  Then  drain  before 
mixing  with  the  artichoke.  This  reduces 
the  saltiness  somewhat. 
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Readers*  Questions  Answered 


[Questions  are  welcomed,  and  will  be  answered,  so  far  as  the  space  will  allow,  through 
these  pages.    A  personal  answer,  by  mail,  will  be  furnished  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.] 


The  Cost  of  Living 

A  subscriber  recently  asked  where  two 
people  with  the  fixed  income  of  fifty 
dollars  a  month  could  locate  to  get  all 
possible  from  such  a  sura  under  present 
conditions. 

A  resident  of  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  ad- 
joining Monterey,  is  sure  that  people  of 
limited  means  can  get  more  for  their 
money  there  than  anywhere  else.  The 
town  has  no  saloons,  is  essentially  a  home 
place  for  quiet  people,  has  a  pleasant 
social  life,  low  rents,  and  the  house  does 
not  require  to  be  heated  in  winter,  nor 
is  ice  needed  in  summer. 

From  Grant's  Pass,  Ore.,  comes  an 
itemized  account  showing  an  average 
monthly  expenditure  of  $30.85,  outside 
of  house  rent.  The  latter  is  low.  A  de- 
lightful climate  is  claimed  for  this  place, 
and  a  good  neighborhood. 

A  report  comes  from  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.,  of  a  family  of  three,  who  lived  in  a 
comfortable  cottage  for  considerably  less 
than  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  employed 
a  cleaner  and  washer  once  a  week. 

"  We  have  nine  rooms  heated  with 
steam  plant,  bathroom  heated,  hot  and 
cold  water  in  the  kitchen,  hydrant  in  the 
yard,  and  pay  all  bills  and  expenditures 
out  of  an  income  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month,"  writes  a  subscriber  from  Hali- 
fax, Pa. 

From  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  comes  the 
following :  "  My  mother  and  I  have 
achieved  the  desired  end  here  on  an  in- 
come never  over  $450  a  year ;  sometimes 
a  good  deal  less.  We  take  the  leading 
magazines,  have  nice,  comfortable  sur- 
roundings, good  clothes,  and  good  fare. 
What  more  can  anyone  want?" 

These  replies  would  indicate  a  lack  of 
Eastern  places  in  which  two  people  can 
live  well  on  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Household  Tests  for  Milk  and  Butter 

Pure  milk  has  a  slightly  yellowish 
white  color;  skimmed  or  watered  milk 
is  of  a  lighter  shade  and  bluish  white. 
However,  as  the  yellow  color  is  due  to 
fat,  and  the  fat  varies  in  color  with  dif- 


ferent cows,  it  is  not  safe  to  judge  milk 
by  the  color  alone,  a  very  yellow  milk 
being  sometimes  poor  in  fat  content. 

Something  of  the  composition  of  milk 
can  be  told  by  taking  a  reading  with  a 
lactometer.  This  is  a  weighted  glass 
bulb,  bearing  a  graduated  scale,  so  ad- 
justed that  when  it  is  placed  in  a  sample 
of  milk  it  will  sink  until  some  point  on 
the  scale  is  even  with  the  surface.  This 
will  give  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sam- 
ple, compared  with  water.  Milk  is  heav- 
ier than  water,  cream  is  lighter  than 
milk,  and  may  be  lighter  than  water.  If 
cream  is  removed  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  sample  is  increased ;  therefore  a  high 
reading  shows  that  the  fat  percentage  is 
low.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  cream,  or  if  water 
is  added,  the  specific  gravity  is  de- 
creased; a  low  reading  therefore  means 
either  very  rich  milk  or  watered  milk.  If 
some  cream  is  removed  and  water  added 
in  the  proper  proportion,  the  specific 
gravity  remains  unchanged.  This  is  one 
of  the  commonest  frauds,  and  can  be 
detected  by  recording  the  amount  of 
cream  rising  to  the  surface  when  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand.  This  should  form  one- 
eighth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  volume. 

A  lactometer  test  and  an  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  cream  obtained  would 
enable  any  housewife  to  tell  accurately 
the  quality  of  the  milk  being  supplied  to 
her  if  there  has  been  addition  of  water, 
but  there  is  another  simple  test  for 
watered  milk.  Fill  a  tumbler  with  un- 
skimmed milk,  pour  it  out.  If  milk 
clings  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  it  is  un- 
watcred.  If  it  does  not  it  may  be,  and 
other  tests  should  then  follow.  Dirty 
milk  can  be  shown  by  straining  through 
a  cheesecloth,  and  dirty  milk  is  danger- 
ous milk.  If  milk  keeps  sweet  for  too 
long  a  time  the  presence  of  a  preserva- 
tive may  be  suspected,  especially  if  the 
milk  is  ropy  or  albuminous  in  appear- 
ance. 

In  determining  the  difference  between 
butter,  renovated  butter,  and  oleomarga- 
rine, the  following  facts  will  be  of  assist- 
ance: 
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If  a  small  amount  of  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent fats  is  melted  in  a  spoon  held  over 
a  flame,  quite  pronounced  differences 
will  be  noticed.  Genuine  butter  melts 
quietly,  and  forms  a  large  amount  of 
foam.  Renovated  butter  produces  a  lit- 
tle foam,  and  sputters  as  it  melts.  Oleo- 
margarine melts  noisily,  sputtering  like 
a  mixture  of  grease  and  water  when 
boiled,  and  produces  no  foam. 

If  a  little  of  each  of  the  different  fats 
is  heated  with  half  a  cupful  of  milk 
until  melted,  and  then  cooled,  there  will 
be  these  differences:  Butter  will  be 
found  in  small  globules;  renovated  but- 
ter has  a  granulated  appearance;  oleo- 
margarine forms  a  soft  mass,  which  may 
be  collected  in  a  lump  and  lifted  on  the 
spoon. 

The  first  set  of  tests  shows  plainly  the 
difference  between  pure  butter  and  either 
oleomargarine  or  process  butter.  The 
second  test  distinguishes  in  a  marked 
way  between  oleomargarine  and  either 
pure  or  process  butter.  By  testing  a  sus- 
pected butter  in  both  ways,  its  actual 
composition  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

Requested  R^cipea 

Chocolate  Cake 

Cream  one  cupful  of  sugar  with  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter.  Add  two  eggs 
beaten  very  light  without  separating,  add 
one-half  cupful  of  milk,  and  one  and  one- 
third  cupfuls  of  flour  alternately.  When 
smooth  add  two  even  teaspoon fuls  of 
baking  powder,  and  stir  in  quickly  two 
squares  of  chocolate  which  have  been 
melted  over  hot  water.  Flavor  with  a 
little  vanilla,  and  bake  as  a  loaf  cake. 

Cocoanut  Layer  Cake 

Cream  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  with  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter,  add  three-fourths 
of  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk  alternately  with 
two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour  into 
which  has  been  sifted  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  When  the 
batter  is  smooth,  add  carefully  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth. 
Bake  in  layers  and  fill  with  the  follow- 
ing cocoanut  filling:  Beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth,  add  enough 
powdered  sugar  to  make  the  filling  of 
the  proper  consistency  to  spread.  Mix 
with  freshly  grated  cocoanut,  and  spread 
l>etween  the  layers.   The  top  of  the  cake 


should  have  the  frosting  spread  over  it 
carefully,  without  any  cocoanut  stirred 
in  it,  but  the  cocoanut  sprinkled  thickly 
over  the  top.  (A  rich  cake  was  asked 
for.) 

Banbury  Cakes 

First  make  the  mince:  One-half  a 
pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  one- 
half  of  a  pound  of  lemon  and  orange  peel 
cut  up  fine,  one  pound  of  currants,  half 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  allspice.  Mix  well.  Keep  in  a 
covered  jar  for  use.  The  pastry  should  be 
fairly  rich,  rolled  out  very  thin,  and  cut 
into  rounds  or  squares.  Put  a  layer  of 
mince  upon  one  round,  cover  with  an- 
other, flatten  with  the  hand,  and  use 
white  of  egg  to  make  the  edges  adhere. 
Brush  over  with  beaten  egg  and  sugar, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Aspic  Jelly 

Aspic  jelly  is  always  made  with  meat 
stock,  and  a  clear  consomme  makes  the 
best  flavored  jelly.  Take  two  quarts  of 
clear  consomme,  add  a  sprig  of  tarragon 
or  one  tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar. 
Boil  until  the  stock  is  reduced  to  one 
quart.  Take  from  the  fire,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  granulated  gelatin  dissolved 
in  one-half  cupful  of  warm  water,  and 
season  farther  if  desired.  Strain  through 
a  cheesecloth  into  a  mold  previously  wet 
with  cold  water.  When  cold  the  stock 
should  have  jellied,  and  may  be  cut  into 
cubes  or  diamonds,  or  it  may  be  poured 
into  a  border  mold,  and  when  solid 
turned  out  and  the  cold  meat  or  salad 
served  in  the  center. 

Spanish  Quince  Pie 

Line  a  deep  earthen  pie  plate  with 
puff  paste,  prick  it  with  a  fork,  and  bake 
brown.  When  done,  fill  it  with  a  layer 
of  quince  marmalade,  and  cover  with 
another  deep  layer  of  whipped  cream, 
slightly  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
pineapple  juice.  Decorate  with  pieces 
of  angelica  and  preserved  cherries,  and 
serve  cold. 

Puffed  Eggs 

Beat  four  eggs  lightly,  and  mix  with 
them  one  and  one-half  pints  of  cream  or 
milk.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  But- 
ter a  mold  and  pour  in  the  mixture,  cover 
it,  and  set  it  on  a  plate  turned  upside 
down  in  a  saucepan  which  has  boiling 
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water  two  inches  deep  in  it.    Let  the  one  pint  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler  and 

mixture  steam  until  it  is  set.    Turn  it  thicken  smoothly  with  this  paste.  Drain 

upon  a  hot  dish  and  pour  brown  gravy  one  pint  of  raw  clams,  chop  fine,  and  add 

around  it.   M.  M.    English  Recipe.  them  to  the  strained  liquor,  seasoning 

Codfish  Bake  w'tn  sa^       needed),  cayenne,  and  one 

^  .  -    ,     ,         .  ,  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice:  some  cooks 

One  pint  of  finely  shredded  codfish,  add  a  spoonfuI  of  butJter>    Heat  slowl 

one  pint  of  mashed  Potatoes  two  table-  without  perniitting  them  to  ^  add  thcm 

spoonfuls  of  butter,  two-thirds  of  a  cup-  to  thc  milk  mix  6uickl    and  serve  imme_ 

fu  of  cream    Three  eggs  beaten  sepa-  diateI    with  ^  slices  of  buttered  gra. 

!?-tey,iiC      I  f-      \adde<\  thetla;st  ham  bread.    If  the  milk  is  added  to  the 

thing  before  baking.    Beat  the  whole  cIams  it  wi„  be     t  to  curdle 

mixture  hard  and  long,  then  bake  in  a 

buttered  pudding  dish.    Pour  out  on  a  Stock  Scramble 

platter  and  then  pour  over  it  the  sauce,       Beat  six  eggs  in  a  shallow  bowl  and 

made  as  follows:    Three  tablespoon fuls  cut  with  knife  and  fork  many  times, 

of  butter,  creamed  with  one  of  flour.  Place  in  the  chafing  dish  a  cup  of  white 

added  to  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  stock,  half  an  onion  chopped  fine,  and 

boiling  water;  cook  till  smooth.    Add  some  chopped  Spanish  pepper.  When 

half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  shakes  hot  throw  in  the  eggs  and  scramble 

of  white  pepper,  and  two  hard-cooked  slightly.   Serve  with  thin  slices  of  bread 

eggs  chopped  fine.  and  butter.   This  makes  a  delicious  sup- 

French  Crullers  Per  dish* 

Cream  one-quarter  of  a  cupful  of  but-  Sof'  ]Vhttc  Cookics 
ter  with  one  cupful  of  sugar,  add  two  Cream  one  cupful  of  butter,  add  two 
egg  yolks  beaten,  then  add  three  cupfuls  cupfuls  of  sugar,  and  three  eggs  slightly 
of  flour  sifted  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  beaten.  Stir  in  three-quarters  of  a  cup- 
baking  powder,  one-quarter  of  a  tea-  ful  °*  milk  one  cuPful  o{  flour  pre- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  va-  viously  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
nilla.  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  baking  powder.  Add  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
onc-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  spoonful  of  nutmeg,  and  one  teaspoon- 
and  one  cupful  of  milk.  Fold  in  three  M  of  vanilla,  and  enough  flour  to  make 
egg  whites  beaten  stiff,  add  enough  flour  a  very  soft  dough.  It  is  impossible  to 
to  roll  out  thin.  Cut  in  oblong  squares,  £>vc  an  exact  amount  of  flour,  as  it 
cut  four  gashes  through  the  center  varies  so  much  in  thickening  properties, 
lengthwise,  run  fingers  in  and  out  of  The  same  amounts  of  two  different  flours 
gashes  to  separate.  Fry  in  deep,  hot  might  make  a  dough  too  soft  to  handle, 
fat  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar.  or  onc  altogether  too  stiff.    Roll  out 

until  one-half  inch  in  thickness;  cut  and 

Norfolk  Clams  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.    The  cookies 

Cook  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  butter  with  may  be  sprinkled  with  granulated  sugar, 

the  same  amount  of  flour  and  rub  in  the  and  a  raisin  placed  in  the  center  of  each 

yolks  of  four  hard-cooked  eggs.    Heat  if  desired. 
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The  Grandfather  s  Clocks 


By  N.  Hudson  Moore 
Author  of  The  Old  Lace  Book,  Etc. 


THE  old  crown-wheel  escapement, 
which  was  in  use  in  clocks  during 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  when  timekeepers  were 
made  chiefly  for  towers  and  monasteries, 
kept  fair  time  so  long  as  the  motions  of 
the  wheel  and  verge  were  exactly  uni- 
form. Any  inequality  affected  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  timekeeping  qualities. 
They  were  commonly  driven  by  a  spring 
instead  of  a  weight,  and  this  spring  was 
a  strip  of  steel,  not  often  of  good  quality, 
wound  upon  a  drum.  As  it  unwound 
the  movement  of  the  clock  became 
slower,  because  the  acceleration  on  the 
verge  was  weaker. 

The  invention  of  the  fusee  remedied 
this.  The  spring  was  placed  within  the 
drum  and  one  end  of  it  was  fastened  to 
an  axis,  while  the  other 
was  fastened  to  the  in>ide 
of  the  drum.  As  the 
drum  was  moved  by  the 
spring  a  cord  was  wound 
on  the  surface  of  the 
drum,  and  as  the  spring 
pulled  strongly  at  first, 
gradually  growing  weak- 
er, this  action  was  im- 
parted to  the  cord. 

To  render  the  move- 
ment less  variable,  a 
cone-shaped  wheel  with 
a  spiral  track  cut  in  it 
was  provided  for  the 
cord,  the  proportion  being 
such  that  the  leverage  be- 
came greater  as  the  pull 
of  the  cord  grew  weaker, 
and  that,  by  compensa- 
tion, the  turning  power  of 
the  axle  was  kept  regu- 
lar. 

These  clocks  were  con- 
verted into  pendulum 
clocks  by  removing  one 
of  the  balls  on  the  verge, 
making  the  verge  longer, 
and  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  remaining  ball. 
But  after  a  time  these 
clocks,  with  the  crown- 


wheel escapement,  went  out  of  use,  and 
the  anchor  escapement  was  responsible 
for  the  timepieces  we  know  as  grand- 
father's clocks.  The  wheel  was  still 
there,  but  flattened  out,  the  teeth  being 
flat  with  the  wheel.  The  pallets  were 
fixed  on  an  axis,  and  their  shape  was 
somewhat  altered.  The  pendulum  was 
now  hung  from  a  thin  steel  spring, 
which  allowed  it  to  swing  without  fric- 
tion, instead  of  being  placed  on  the  axis 
which  carried  the  pallets. 

W  ith  a  pendulum  carrying  a  heavy 
bob,  the  force  of  gravity  caused  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  to  become  al- 
most entirely  harmonic,  and  its  slight 
variations  had  small  effect  uj>on  the  go- 
ing of  the  clock.  With  an  anchor  es- 
capement, the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
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A  "  restored"  clod 


A  dock  by  John  Fronuntcel 


A  (rccn  lacquer  lontf-caae  clock, 
made  by  Richard  Qcmcntwn 


was  slight,  and  with  a  long  pendulum 
the  arc  of  oscillation  would  be  made 
small.  It  was  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum, with  its  motion  very  nearly  har- 
monic, that  enabled  these  old  clocks  to 
remain  excellent  timekeepers  for  so 
many  years. 

The  credit  for  introducing  the  pendu- 
lum into  England  is  ascril>ed  to  the 
Dutchman,  Ahasuerus  Fromanteel.  The 
first  clockmaker  by  this  name  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Clock- 
maker's  Company,  1632.  lie  died  in 
1650.  Eveylyn  records  in  his  diary  for 
May  3,  1661,  "  Returned  by  Froman- 
tecl's,  ye  famous  clockmaker,  to  see  some 
pendules."  In  the  records  of  the  Clock- 
maker"^  Company,  another  Ahasuerus 
Fromanteel  was  admitted  in  1655.  and 
died  in  1670. 

There  is,  in  the  museum  of  the  Clock- 
maker's  Company  in  London,  a  clock  by 


the  first  Ahasuerus  Fromanteel.  It  is 
an  eight-day,  weight,  with  crown-wheel 
escapement.  The  maintaining  power  is 
so  arranged  that  it  must  be  brought  into 
action  before  the  winder  can  be  applied. 
This  clock  was  made  before  the  second 
pendulum  came  into  general  use,  but  the 
workmanship  is  of  a  high  quality.  The 
catalogue  further  states  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  at  work  in  Lon- 
don till  16XC,  and  were  connected  with 
the  company. 

A  clock  by  John  Fromanteel,  one  of 
the  members  of  this  distinguished  fam- 
ily, is  at  the  Library  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. A  photograph  of  this  clock  is 
shown  on  this  page.  The  dial  is  marked 
below  the  number  circle.  "  Johannes 
Fromanteel.  London,  Fecit  This 
Johannes  was  admitted  to  the  Clock- 
maker's  Company  in  1663,  and  like 
others  of  his   family,   he   was   to  be 
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found  at  the  "  Maremaid  "  at  Lothhury. 

This  Fromanteel  clock  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hudson 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  After  his  death  in 
1793,  his  son  presented  it  to  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  "  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Oldest  Chronometer  in 
the  City,  and  Tradition  informs  us  that 
Samuel  Hudson's  Great  Grandfather 
purchased  it  at  auction  in  England,  when 
the  Auctioneer  told  his  Audience  it  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well." This  note  is  dated 
1804. 

The  clock  case  is  of  oak, 
and  measures  6  feet  7  inches 
high,  14  inches  wide,  and 
\0l/2  inches  deep.  The  hood 
lifts  off,  and  there  are  two 
pairs  of  carved,  twisted  pil- 
lars. There  are  the  arrow 
heads  between  the  numerals 
to  denote  the  half  hours,  and 
the  days  of  the  month  are 
shown  in  the  square  opening 
below  the  hands. 

Oak  has  always  been  a 
favorite  material  for  clock 
cases,  and  walnut,  both 
plain  and  inlaid,  was  favored 
from  1675  to  1725.  Very 
elegant  cases  of  Dutch  mar- 
quetry were  made  as  early 
as  1665,  and  specimens  of 
oriental  lacquer  were  by  no 
means  unusual  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  An  early  and  in- 
teresting clock,  by  William 
Tomlinson.  London,  1699- 
1735,  is  shown  on  Page  369. 
Like  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, it  keeps  tine  time,  and 
its  owner  is  very  proud  of  it. 
It  is  unusual  from  its  style 
of  decoration,  which  the 
photograph  scarcely  reveals. 
The  wood  is  walnut,  finely 
veneered  on  oak,  and  the 
whole  case — base,  waist,  and  hood — are 
completely  covered  with  a  tine  network 
of  marquetry,  known  as  the  seaweed  pat- 
tern. There  were  variations  of  this  pat- 
tern called  M  spider's  web  "  and  "  leaf 
pattern.''  which,  like  the  seaweed,  almost 


AC 


These  clocks  were  very  finely  propor- 
tioned and  graceful.  The  marquetry  was 
an  English  adaptation  of  the  style  so 
prevalent  in  Holland,  and  to  some  tastes 
is  a  great  improvement,  since  it  is  very 
light  and  graceful,  while  the  Dutch  work 
is  inclined  to  be  heavy.  This  clock  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Reading.  Bedford 
City,  Va. 

A  maker  of  clocks,  named  Esoye 
Fleureau,  used  marquetry  cases  exactly 
similar  to  this  one  of  Tomlinson's. 
Jonathan  Loundes  of  London,  1680- 
1700.  also  used  these  sea- 
weed and  leaf  marquetry 
cases,  though  in  his  clocks 
the  top  is  domed  with  gilt 
balls,  and  some  low-relief 
carving  appears  on  the  hood. 
In  some  cases,  where  the 
clock  was  too  tall  for  the 
room  where  it  was  to  stand, 
the  base,  or  even  a  portion 
of  the  hood,  particularly  if 
the  latter  was  domed,  was 
ruthlessly  sawed  off.  Many 
specimens  of  grandfather's 
clocks,  otherwise  perfect, 
have  restored  bases  or 
domes,  but  it  is  generally 
easy  to  detect  such  substi- 
tute >ns. 

The  proportions  of  these 
clocks  varied  with  the  height, 
which  ranged  from  about 
four  feet  six  inches  to  ten 
feet  and  over.  The  lines 
were  classic,  the  hood  show- 
ing architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice.  In  addition  to  the 
fretwork  found  on  the 
friezes,  the  pillars — gener- 
ally two,  occasionally  four — 
were  grooved  or  twisted. 
Fretwork  sometimes  ap- 
peared on  the  sides  of  the 
hood  to  permit  the  sound  to 
escape,  and  when  the  domed 
hood  appeared  the  orna- 
ments varied  greatly,  and 
were  either  of  brass  or  carved  wood. 

The  dial  plates  were  at  first  nine  to 
ten  inches  square.  The  figures  were 
black  on  a  silvered  brass  hour  circle. 
Then  came  the   finely  engraved  ones. 


owan  cloc 


lock 


The  dial  faces,  before  the  use  of  the 
obliterated  the  beautiful  graining  of  the  second  hand,  had  the  hour  circle  of  sil- 
wood.  vered  brass  separate  from  the  center, 
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which  was  generally  engraved  brass. 
There  were  circles  within  the  numerals, 
and  on  these  were  marked  by  arrow- 
heads or  fleur-de-lis  the  division  of  the 
hour  spaces  into  halves,  the  quarters  by 
small  lines. 

When  the  minute  hand  came  into  use 
the  figures  denoting  the  minutes  were 
placed  without  the  hour  circles,  with  lines 
denoting  the  minutes  between  the  figures. 
The  hands  on  old  clocks  are  generally 
beautifully  shaped  and  pierced.  A  hand- 
some clock  of  this  period,  with  oak  case 
and  beautiful  brass  dial,  is  shown  on 
Page  369.  It  was  made  by  John  Small- 
wood.  Lichfield,  England,  showing  that 
the  country  makers  were  not  far  behind 
their  London  brothers. 

The  clock  at  the  left  on  Page  366 
shows  what  sometimes  happens  to  an- 
tic |ues.    The  domed  top  has  been  added. 


and  so  have  the  feet;  and  the  good  oak 
case  has  been  treated  to  some  painted 
patterns  that  can  never  come  under  the 
head  of  decoration. 

The  addition  of  an  arch  to  the  top  of 
the  dial  caused  clocks  to  have  a  more  ele- 
gant appearance.  Thomas  Tompion,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  clock- 
makers,  put  it  on  some  of  his  later  clocks, 
one  of  which  is  shown  on  Page  370. 
This  clock  appears  very  tall  in  the  pho- 
tograph, but  it  is  in  reality  only  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height.  It  belongs  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City. 

Thomas  Tompion,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  Clockmaker's  Company, 
was  born  in  North  Hill,  Bedfordshire, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
blacksmith.  That  he  should  ultimately 
have  become  a  cloekmaker  is  not  odd, 


An  oriental  lacquered  SMI,  made  by 
William  Vincen 


A  lacquered  oak  caae.     Thi«  clock  wu  prob- 
ably made  by  Dutch  artiata  in  marquetry 


A  bandaome  lonf-caac  Scottish  dock, 
made  by  William  Robb 
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since  clocks  were  made  by  blacksmiths, 
and  the  clockmaking  industry  was  devel- 
oped from  that  trade. 

Of  George  Graham,  Tompion's  ap- 
prentice, partner,  nephew  by  marriage, 
successor,  and  executor,  much  might  be 
written.  That  he  even  excelled  his  mas- 
ter, Tompion,  in  the  value  and  variety  of 
his  inventions  is  a  fact,  and  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  foremost  horol- 
ogist  of  his  time.  Like  so  many  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  craft,  he 
was  a  meml>er  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  born  in  Kirklinton,  Cumber- 
land, July  7,  1673.  In  1688  he  came  to 
London,  and  in  that  same  year  began  his 
apprenticeship  with  Henry  Aske  in  the 
craft  and  mystery  of  clock  making. 

Among  his  inventions  was  the  dead- 
beat  escapement  of  1715.  This  was  the 
application  of  a  compensating  power  to 


counteract  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
upon  the  length  of  a  pendulum.  In  1724 
he  greatly  improved  the  horizontal  es- 
capement invented  by  Tompion. 

He  was  an  ingenious  maker  of  mathe- 
matical instruments',  and  was  famous  for 
his  watches  with  horizontal  escapement. 
He  was  known  as  "honest  George  Gra- 
ham," and  his  shop  was  called  "  The 
Dial  and  One  Crown." 

In  Wood's  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and 
Watches  he  says  that  Graham  was  the 
fashionable  watchmaker  of  the  day,  and 
that  in  the  London  Mayacinc  for  1753 
the  ingredients  required  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  fog  include: 

"  A  repeater  by  Graham,  which  the  hours  reveals, 
Almost    overbalanced    with    knickknacks  and 

seals." 

The  cases  of  many  of  Graham's 
watches  were  works  of  art.    Thev  were 


A  lnng-ci«  dock  by  TomlinMn 


A  kandtomc  o«k-c»»e  clock  made  by 
John  Sin  all  wood 


A  clock  in  a  rich  lacquer  caw  made  by 
Jabei  Stock 
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pierced  and  chased  with  mythological  cases  could  be  obtained  in  real  oriental 
subjects,  ciphers,  and  scrolls,  and  were    lacquer.    For  example,  the  left-hand 


heavily  jeweled.  Short  or  long  chains 
were  attached,  on  which  were  hung  tas- 
sels of  gold,  two  or  three  lockets,  lozenge- 
shaped  boxes,  seals,  and  miniatures, 
which  must  have  made  a  merry  clanking 
as  the  owner  walked. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Barlow,  Ijorn  in 
1634,  made  claim  that  he 
was  inventor  of  the  "  rack  " 
repeating  or  striking  work 
for  clocks.  He  petitioned 
the  Company  for  a  patent, 
which  was  denied,  in  com- 
mon with  most  applications 
for  patents,  since  the  Com- 
pany seemed  desirous  that  all 
its  members  should  share  in 
those  inventions  made  by 
the  most  ingenious. 

Daniel  Quare,  another 
distinguished  member  of 
the  Clockmaker's  Company, 
admitted  in  1671,  Master  in 
1708.  was,  like  Rev.  Edward 
Barlow,  an  inventor  of 
mechanism  for  the  making 
of  pulling  and  repeating 
watches  and  clocks.  His 
invention  antedated  Har- 
low's by  about  ten  years,  and 
when  Barlow's  petition  tor 
the  patent  was  laid  by  the 
Clockmaker's  Company  be- 
fore James  II,  with  the  re- 
quest that  lie  should  not 
grant  it,  that  monarch  de- 
cided the  matter  in  a  truly 
kingly  fashion. 

He  had  both  Barlow  and 
Qua  re  make  him  a  repeating 
watch,  and  tried  both,  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  Quare. 
And  a  very  splendid  and 
sumptuous  timekeeper  he 
had  made.  Indeed  Quare 
made  very  fine  clocks,  and  housed  them 
in  rich  and  elegant  cases. 

One  of  Quare's  clocks  is  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  This  clock  goes  twelve 
months  without  winding.  It  is  said  that 
he  made  but  three  of  this  pattern. 

The  long-case  clocks  shown  in  the  two 
illustrations  on  the  left  of  Page  368,  and 
the  one  on  the  right  of  Page  366,  are  all 
eight-day  striking  clocks  with  brass 
movements. 


A  long-cat*  clock,  with  in  irch 
on  top  of  the  dial       Made  by 
Tho  ma»  Tompion 


clock  on  Page  368  was  made  by  William 
Vincen,  Portsmouth,  England,  during 
tlie  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  lacquer  is  gold  on  a  black  ground, 
the  dial  is  silvered,  and  the  case  is  seven 
feet  high. 

The  clock  in  the  middle  of  this  same 
page  was  no  doubt  made  by 
some  of  the  Dutch  artists 
in  marquetry  who  settled  in 
London  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  lacquer  is  on 
oak,  and,  in  addition,  two 
scenes  are  painted  on  the 
long  door  of  the  case.  The 
clock  is  eight  feet  three 
inches  high,  with  beauti- 
fully engraved  gilt  balls. 
The  clock  on  the  right  of 
Page  366  shows  what  the 
country  clockmakers  could 
do,  the  dial  painted  white 
being  the  only  thing  that  de- 
tracts from  the  great  beauty 
of  this  example.  The  clock 
is  seven  feet  six  inches  high, 
with  a  rich  green  lacquer, 
the  decoration  being  in  red- 
dish gold.  It  was  made  by 
Richard  Clementson,  Dun- 
stable, in  1745.  The  hands 
are  of  steel  finely  pierced, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the 
painted  dial  is  a  later  addi- 
tion. 

John  Harrison,  born  near 
Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  in 
WJ3.  was  another  man 
whose  inventions  advance 
the  science  of  chronometry. 
He  was  never  enrolled  in  the 
Clockmaker's  Company,  but 
having  a  mechanical  bent, 
and  his  father's  trade  being 
carpentry.  he  gradually 
turned  his  attention  to  the  casing  and 
making  of  clocks.  By  1726  he  had  made 
two  clocks,  chiefly  of  wood,  in  one  of 
which  he  had  placed  a  "  gridiron  "  pen- 
dulum of  his  own  invention.  So  care- 
fully made  and  delicately  adjusted  was 
this  timekeeper  that  a  contemporary 
writes  of  it  that  "  it  did  not  err  a  sec- 
ond in  a  month." 


A  very  handsome  clock  in  a  rich 
They  show  what  splendid    lacquer  case  is  shown  on  Page  369.  It 
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has  a  splendidly  engraved  dial,  and  in 
the  circle  at  the  top  is  the  maker's  name, 

Jabez  Stock,  Whitechapel,  1700." 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
is  a  clock  of  Italian  work,  maker  un- 
known. The  case  is  of  wood,  painted 
and  gilded,  and  in  the  center  of  the  door 
of  the  case  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Doria  family.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
piece,  though  the  top  seems  too  small 
for  the  body  of  the  case.  It  is  over  six 
feet  tall.  All  clocks  have  a  "  human  in- 
terest"  attached  to  them,  but  this  one 
rouses  a  host  of  speculations  as  to  its 
past  history,  its  wanderings,  and  how  it 
came  finally  to  a  resting  place  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  by  Mr.  W.  B.  O.  Field. 

The  tax  upon  the  use  and  wearing  of 
watches  and  clocks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
tn  1797,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
trade.  The  act  was  only  in  force  one 
year,  but  in  the  meantime,  a  sort  of 
clock,  which  came  to  be  known  as  "  act- 
of-Parliament "  clock,  was  made,  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  country  districts 
as  well.  They  were  found  in  many  inns 
and  taverns,  put  there  by  the  keepers  for 
the  benefit  of  their  customers.  They 
often  had  the  dials  painted  black  with 
gilt  letters,  and  some  had  a  glass  cover 
to  the  case. 

Few  acts  with  regard  to  taxes  on 
manufacture  met  with  the  opposition  of 
this  one,  for  not  only  were  remonstrances 
filed  from  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  clock  and  watch 
making  in  London,  but  protests  came  in 
from  all  the  clockmaking  centers  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  making  of  clocks  in  Scotland  was 
not  recognized  as  a  separate  craft  till 
about  1640.  Mr.  John  Smith's  interest- 
ing little  book,  Old  Scottish  Clockmakers, 
gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
craft  in  Scotland.  Like  the  German 
clockmakers,  each  Scottish  applicant  for 
entrance  into  the  guild  had  to  make  a 
timepiece,  to  prove  his  ability. 

There  were  a  number  of  very  distin- 
guished Scottish  makers,  and  their 
clocks  are  not  rare  in  America.  A  very 
handsome  clock  by  James  Cowan,  Edin- 
burgh, is  illustrated  on  Page  367.  The 


photograph  is  deceptive,  since  the  clock 
looks  very  tall,  while  in  reality  it  is  but 
five  feet  two  inches  in  height.  The  beau- 
tiful case  is  of  mahogany,  richly  carved. 
The  clock  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

Andrew  Leadbetter  was  apprenticed 
to  Andrew  Clark,  Edinburgh.  He  settled 
in  Congleton,  England,  and  made  many 
good,  substantial  clocks,  some  of  which 
found  their  way  to  this  country.  One 
of  them  is  owned  in  Salem,  Mass.  The 
case  is  mahogany,  the  hands  very  hand- 
somely pierced,  and  the  clock  is  in  going 
order. 

Another  Scottish  clock,  made  by  Wil- 
liam Robb  in  1776,  is  shown  on  Page 
368.  It  is  a  very  handsome  clock,  the 
shape  of  the  case  being  somewhat  in  the 
French  style,  with  two  brass  urns  and 
a  brass  eagle  as  ornaments. 

Owners  of  these  ancient  clocks  are 
sometimes  anxious  to  learn  if  they  are  by 
"  good  makers."  Any  clock,  no  matter 
who  made  it,  which  will  go  one  hundred 
years,  is  a  good  clock.  A  very  hand- 
some specimen  of  Scottish  work  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  has  the  name 
Alexander  Mitchell,  Gorbals.  Glasgow, 
on  the  brass  plate  in  the  arch  of  the  dial. 
The  case  is  of  mahogany,  inlaid  with 
satinwood  and  ebony,  and  enriched  by 
much  carving  and  handsome  twisted  pil- 
lars. The  hood  lifts  off,  and  there  is 
glass  set  into  the  sides.  The  clock  is  in 
perfect  going  order,  and  shows  the 
days  of  the  month.  It  is  owned 
by  Miss  Rosabelle  Houston,  Sturgis, 
Mich. 

A  clock  of  Dutch  origin  has  a  simple 
design,  with  brass  works  and  one-day 
time;  it  winds  by  pulling  the  weights. 
It  is  owned  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  such 
clocks  as  these  arc  often  called  in  rustic 
communities  by  the  quaint  name  of 
"  Wag-on-the-\Vall." 

Many  Dutch  clocks  of  this  type,  but 
much  more  elaborate,  found  their  way 
here.  The  works  are  boxed  in ;  the  box 
and  the  bracket  on  which  the  clock  stood 
are  carved  and  gayly  painted.  In  some 
localities  these  are  called  Friesland 
clocks,  though  they  came  from  other 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  as  well. 
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Tke  Best  Way  to  Hang  a  Door 


By  F.  Chouteau  Brown,  Architect 


IN  BUILDING  a  new  house,  often-  to  the  most  convenient  way  of  swinging 

times   sufficient   forethought  is  not  the  door.  or.  as  more  definite  locations 

given  to  some  of  the  minor  details,  arc  gradually  allotted  to  pieces  of  f urni- 

As  an  instance,  if  doors  are  hung  in  ture,  one's  original  ideas  are  modified  so 

frames,  rabbeted  out  or.  sunk  one  edge  that  a  change  in  the  way  the  door  opens 

only  to  receive  the  door,  when  the  finish  becomes    worth    while.     The   cost  of 

is  put  around  the  opening  it  is  found  that  rabbeting  the  frame  on  both  sides  is 


the  top  of  the  architrave  of  a  door 
swinging  into  the  room  is  half  an  inch 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  finish  around 
a  door  swinging  out. 

The  result  is  annoying  to  the  eye  of 
one  particular  about 
small  matters  in  the 
appearance  of  a  dwell- 
ing. It  can  easily  be 
taken  care  of  before 
the  door  frames  are 
made,  by  having  them 
rabbeted  on  both  sides, 
when  the  finish  will 
exactly  line,  and  it  also 
allows  of  the  door 
being  hung  on  either 
side  of  the  opening,  so 
as  to  swing  in  or  out 
of  the  room. 

This  is  frequently  an 
advantage  in  case,  as 
often  happens  during 
the  progress  of  the 
work,  ideas  change  as 


exactly  the  same  as  rabbeting  on  one. 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  inexpensive  yet 
substantial  and  dignified,  even  artistic 
concrete  house  is  sure  to  be  solved  in  the 
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near  future.  A  step 
in  advance  has  been 
made  by  an  architect  at 
Washington,  D.  C, 
who  has  made  a  set  of 
steel  molds  on  the  unit 
plan.  By  this  method, 
different  designs  can 
be  produced  at  moder- 
ate cost.  In  a  house 
already  built  the  total 
cost  of  six-inch  walls 
was  10  cents  per  square 
foot.  This  brings  the 
cost  of  form  work 
down  to  1  to  3  cents 
per  square  foot,  where 
with  wood  it  is  from 
5  to  10  cents. 
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Come  in  and  make  yourselves  at  home !    The  "  Conference  "  pages  arc  open  to  the  "  Family  ' 

for  discussion.    The  Editor. 


A  Plea  for  Disorder 

Mr.  Editor — An  excellent  article  in 
this  magazine  for  December,  entitled, 
4*  The  Beauty  of  the  House  Is  Order," 
has  moved  me,  rather  inconsistently — 
for  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  article — to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  disorder, 
irregularity,  lack  of  system  if  you  like,  in 
our  homes  and  living  places. 

Theoretically  I  like  order  and  system. 
I  admire  and  respect  the  housekeeper 
with  her  inventoried  closets,  her  labeled 
trunks,  and  her  listed  bureaus.  I  like 
to  see  garments  in  neat,  orderly  piles;  I 
like  to  see  cooking  utensils  hung  on  sep- 
arate hooks;  I  like  china  and  silver  as- 
sorted and  classified.  That  is  a  state 
which  has  never  obtained  simultaneously 
all  over  mv  house,  and  I  feel  that  it  never 
will. 

My  days  are  spent  downtown  in  an 
office.  I  know  what  order  means  there. 
I  know  the  value  of  files  and  memoranda, 
indices,  carbon  copies,  and  alphabetical 
sequence  where  business  involving  many 
affairs  and  people  is  carried  on.  But  the 
home  is  a  place  to  rest  and  to  enjoy,  for 
freedom  from  restraint.  I  should  not  like 
the  home  in  which  I  am  housekeeper  to 
be  another  business  office.  I  do  not  want 
the  machinery  of  housekeeping  empha- 
sized. In  the  kitchen  of  my  house  I  want 
the  utensils  handy,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
feel  obliged  to  put  a  certain  spoon  on  a 
special  hook,  nor  to  replace  the  can  of 
baking  powder  always  on  the  same  spot. 
Approximate  order  is  near  enough  for 
me  in  the  pantry.  In  the  china  closet  I 
like  to  have  dishes  of  the  same  size  and 


kind  together,  and  those  used  most  fre- 
quently in  easy  reach.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  linen  is  in  one  chest  and 
blankets  in  another,  that  summer  and 
winter  belongings  are  in  the  attic  out  of 
season,  and  that  some  closets  contain 
clothing  and  others  odds  and  ends. 

To  follow  a  list  whenever  a  winter  gar- 
ment is  laid  aside  or  add  to  an  inventory 
something  placed  temporarily  in  a  closet, 
would  drive  me  to  distraction.  In  an 
office,  documents  are  arranged  in  files. 
When  they  outgrow  their  quarters  new 
cases  can  be  bought  like  the  first,  and  so 
the  increase  is  in  number  and  not  in  va- 
riety. It  is  easy  enough  to  find  a  paper 
relating  to  a  matter  which  took  place 
years  ago  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  filing  cases.  It  is  much  harder  to 
place  where  they  can  be  found  instantly 
some  shoe  buckles  laid  aside  months  ago 
for  possible  theatricals,  or  some  odd 
decoration.  Household  articles  are  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  You  cannot  keep 
in  rows,  like  documents,  a  handful  of 
hooks,  an  extra  table  cover,  a  hammer, 
a  window  light,  a  lamp  shade,  a  ball  of 
twine,  picture  hooks,  rubber  gloves,  and 
a  weighing  machine,  all  of  which  may  be 
used  so  often  that  the  living  room  closet 
is  the  only  convenient  place  to  keep  them. 
Of  course  the  closet  gets  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Then  clear  it  out  boldly  and 
without  apology,  throw  away  everything 
you  can,  put  the  rest  in  order,  and  enjoy 
that  order  while  you  may,  and  also  the 
disorder  that  will  inevitably  follow.  But 
to  make  a  list  and  try  to  live  up  to  it 
would  take  away  the  freedom  of  living. 
Should  winter  overcoats  be  arranged  in 
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alphabetical  or  chronological  order,  or 
according  to  size  ?  Very  likely  there  will 
be  one  odd  one  that  will  not  fit  in  the 
chest  allotted  to  coats,  and  there  is  no 
other  available,  so  that  one  garment  must 
be  put  in  another  place,  and  thus  the 
order  is  lost. 

The  real  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
to  my  thinking,  is  that  the  thing  itself 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the 
method  of  doing  it.  I  have  known 
women  of  education  who  had  system. 
They  would  not  undertake  a  simple  house- 
hold problem  without  organizing  and 
planning  and  enlisting  the  whole  family. 
One  woman  annually  entertains  a  large 
family  party.  Her  sisters  and  cousins 
assist.  When  the  day  comes  she  has  a 
program  with  a  menu  and  a  list  of  dishes 
to  be  used,  and  each  helper  has  a  copy. 
The  energies  of  several  are  combined  in 
setting  the  table.  The  cook  and  the  sec- 
ond maid  have  a  strict  order  to  follow. 
If  anyone  varies  from  the  schedule  in 
the  slightest  the  hostess  is  disturbed  and 
annoyed,  not  for  fear  her  dinner  may  be 
delayed,  but  because  her  order  is  upset. 
She  doubles  her  anxiety  by  cumbering 
herself  with  a  program,  each  part  of 
which  is  to  her  as  important  as  the  dinner 
itself,  and  she  is  too  tired  to  enjoy  her 
guests,  and  is  usually  ill  the  next  day. 

I  know  another  woman  who  has  lain 
awake  at  night  to  plan  her  servants' 
duties  in  their  order,  and  a  variation 
from  that  routine  is  a  real  vexation  to 
her.  It  matters  not  that  when  night  comes 
the  household  duties  have  been  done  if 
they  were  done  out  of  order.  This 
woman  entertains  frequently.  Her  hos- 
pitable doors  are  often  thrown  open  to 
large  companies.  But  before  each  affair 
she  has  made  a  program  covering  days 
and  weeks,  and  the  ordinary  plans  and 
pleasures  of  the  family  must  be  set  aside 
in  order  that  all  the  details  of  her  per- 
fect order  may  be  carried  out. 

Another  woman,  contemplating  a 
week's  absence  from  home,  had  the  meals 
so  thoroughly  planned  in  advance  that 
the  maid  did  not  dare  substitute  a  dessert 
without  consulting  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  a  long  discussion  made  the  trifle  a 
mountain.  These  may  be  extreme  cases, 
but  they  exist.  Instead  of  relieving 
themselves  of  the  burden  of  detail  these 
women  magnified  the  detail  and  made  it 
a  burden.     Far  from  being  free  for 


important  matters,  their  minds  were  ham 
pcrcd  with  the  machinery  they  had  in- 
vented. 

I  have  known  orderly  women  who 
never  could  start  anywhere  on  short 
notice.  The  sudden  suggestion  of  a 
neighborhood  excursion  one  summer  day 
put  one  such  to  confusion.  She  had  lit- 
tle duties  to  do,  some  things  to  put  away, 
and  this  was  the  day  she  always  examined 
the  linen,  and  so  on.  In  vain  I  pleaded 
the  beautiful  day,  the  last  opportunity  to 
make  this  trip.  She  could  not  be  ready 
to  go  until  various  things  had  been  put 
in  order,  and  they  were  none  of  them 
vital  things,  either.  She  was  simply  so 
bound  to  her  system  that  she  could  not 
change  her  plans. 

A  woman  with  several  skilled  servants 
frequently  finds  herself  left  out  of  their 
plans;  a  woman  with  an  incompetent 
servant  finds  it  hard  to  have  her  system 
carried  out ;  the  woman  with  no  servant 
at  all  glories  in  doing  her  work  at  her 
own  times,  which  may  vary  from  day  to 
day,  .and  that,  she  will  tell  you,  is  one 
of  the  compensations.  There  is  a  certain 
natural  order  about  household  duties, 
with  the  three  regular  meals  to  be  pre- 
pared each  day  and  the  rooms  to  be  made 
comfortable  for  use.  I  think  the  most 
disorderly  of  us  cannot  go  far  astray  if 
she  accomplishes  these  fundamentals  and 
attends  to  the  other  varied  duties  as  they 
occur. 

Whenever  I  hear  an  appeal  to  apply 
system  and  business  organization  to  home 
making  I  shake  my  head.  Must  we  al- 
ways live  on  a  schedule  and  keep  our 
belongings  in  pigeonholes?  In  the  new 
dignity  with  which  education  has  taught 
us  to  regard  our  housekeeping,  I  some- 
times fear  that  the  pendulum  will  swing 
too  far  and  that  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
home  comfort  in  our  effort  to  organize 
the  home.  Elica  IV.  M.  Bridges. 


Money  Well  Spent 

Mr.  Editor — The  reluctance  we  have 
in  differing  from  any  statement  is  pre- 
cisely proportioned  to  the  personality 
back  of  it.  I,  therefore,  feel  almost 
apologetic  in  objecting  to  some  of  the  ob- 
servations of  Miss  Salmon,  in  her  recent 
article  "  On  Economy." 

One  must,  however,  be  true  to  his  life- 
long convictions.  Mine  are  that  economy 
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ts  not  so  much  a  saving  of  money,  time, 
or  force,  as  a  wise  expenditure  of  all  of 
these.  There  are  hours  in  life  when 
seeming  recklessness  is  the  true  thrift; 
when  we  must  not  calculate  in  figures, 
but  in  spaces  and  atmospheres;  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  unseen  but  felt 
benefit  against  visible,  tangible  gain. 
And  then  an  instant's  abandonment  to 
instinct  is  worth  months  of  prudence. 

To  take  up  the  subject  very  practi- 
cally, the  example  of  enveloping  our 
Christmas  bundles  in  layers  of  tissue  pa- 
per, tied  with  ribbons,  and  sealed  with 
fancy  seals,  is,  Miss  Salmon  says,  a  waste 
of  energy  for  both  the  one  who  makes 
up  the  packages,  and  the  one  who  undoes 
them.  Here  is  the  very  epitome  of  that 
terseness  and  common  sense  of  the  age 
which  is  devastating  the  imagination  of 
American  youth  and  sapping  the  senti- 
ment that  makes  life  a  thing  of  beauty. 
It  happens  that  the  conditions  of  my 
work  bring  me  into  contact  with  many 
young  people  of  our  most  cultured  class, 
and  after  reading  the  foregoing,  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  sound  the  general  opin- 
ion of  it.  Blessed  be  the  true  instinct  of 
unspoiled  childhood !  One  and  all  ex- 
claimed that  the  real  pleasure  of  a  gift 
consists  in  the  mystery  with  which  it 
is  enveloped,  in  what  is  the  superfluity 
of  it ;  the  lavishncss  of  care  that  can  be 
interpreted  as  the  interest  of  the  giver 
in  the  receiver,  and  the  affection  wrapped 
up  in  the  packet.  If  emotions  were  cal- 
culable by  the  square  inch,  we  might 
realize  what  quantities  of  pleasure  are 
contained  in  the  undoing  of  every  bit  of 
ribbon  around  the  Christmas  bundle;  of 
the  waves  of  eagerness  and  anticipation 
that  overflow  the  heart  in  viewing  pretty 
tissues  that  conceal  the  elusive  treasure 
within,  and  how,  with  each  expenditure 
of  effort,  there  is  a  corresponding  appre- 
ciation -of  the  effort  that  has  gone  be- 
fore to  make  the  surprise  agreeable. 
What  a  bare,  cold  thing  is  a  gift  given 
by  hand,  unwrapped,  and  thrust,  as  it 
were,  naked  upon  the  understanding, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  fancy  or  the 
sentiment ! 

Holidays  are  expressions  of  our  su- 
perfluous energies;  occasions  for  the 
loosing  of  our  bound  and  wearied  nat- 
ural instincts  that  pant  for  an  uncon- 
ventional expression.  I  am  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  a  disapproval  of  fashions 


and  obligations  entered  into  from  the 
spirit  of  emulation.  There  are  persons 
who  vie  with  each  other  to  produce  ef- 
fects, and  spend  for  the  sake  of  being 
admired.  But  it  is  not  of  such  givers 
that  we  have  to  speak.  I  desire  merely 
to  entreat  that  a  place  be  allowed  for 
mere  grace,  beauty,  loveliness,  in  the 
schedule  of  our  expenses.  That  which 
makes  French  living  so  attractive  is  the 
little  lavishncss  upon  holidays;  the 
trivial  acts  and  traces  of  sentiment  that 
twine  about  the  most  practical  facts.  They 
scatter  flowers,  ribbons,  confetti,  in  the 
path  of  joy,  they  place  bouquets  upon 
the  breakfast  table  upon  birthdays,  and 
neglect  no  old-fashioned  custom  of  cakes 
baked  with  rings  within,  or  carnival  with 
extravagant  costuming.  And  they 
spend  wisely,  noted  economists  that  they 
are,  for  with  a  few  cents  they  purchase 
joy  and  satisfaction,  all  gilded  over  with 
the  sheen  of  sentiment  and  fancy.  And 
the  recollection  lasts  into  a  time  when 
the  mind  is  fatigued  with  the  fever  of 
hard,  practical  work. 

At  the  present  hour  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cans feel  it  a  duty  to  be  intensely  prac 
tical ;  to  do  nothing  useless,  nothing  that 
shall  not  have  the  proper  outcome  in 
some  sort  of  progress.  The  voice  that 
pleads  for  the  mere  joy  of  living  is  as 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  getting  of  money,  the  pur- 
chase of  things,  is  the  religion  of  this, 
our  awfully  scientific,  mathematical  age. 
But  I  feel  so  keenly  the  injustice  done 
to  childhood  in  forcing  upon  it  a  realiza- 
tion of  hard  truths,  and  depriving  it  of 
beauty  and  sentiment,  that  1  must  plead 
for  more  abandonment,  and  less  calcu- 
lation. Probably  it  will  be  said  that  I 
have  misinterpreted  the  trend  of  the  ar- 
ticle that  led  to  this  little  remonstrance; 
that  Miss  Salmon  is  dealing  with  men 
and  women,  not  with  children,  and  only 
recommends  a  proper,  rational  attitude 
of  the  adult  mind.  To  this  I  respond 
that  there  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  any 
absolute  adults;  that  the  person  who 
does  not,  even  in  old  age,  preserve  some 
of  the  unreason,  the  eagerness,  the  ca- 
pricious imaginativeness  of  childhood,  is 
merely  a  hard  utilitarian,  whose  life  has 
been  lived  to  little  purpose.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  only  right  we  have  to  believe 
in  heaven. 

Florence  Hull  Winterburn. 
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Life  in  a  Boom  Town 

Mr.  Editor — So  much  is  being  writ- 
ten these  days  about  high  prices,  cost  of 
living,  and  such,  that  I  wonder  sometimes 
|>eople  do  not  stop  and  consider  a  little. 
We  did,  and  we  are  better  for  it.  At  one 
time  we  thought  we  could  not  live  out- 
side a  large  city ;  today  we  are  living  in 
a  very  small  town  just  two  years  old,  and 
getting  along  first  rate.  We  have  a  cow. 
some  chickens  and  ducks,  pigeons  and 
pheasants.  We  bought  our  home,  a  small 
place  at  present,  but  we  hope  to  have  a 
better  one  very  soon.  Our  living 
amounts  to.  very  little  compared  with 
what  we  used  to  spend  in  the  city. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  a  great  many 
people  is,  they  think  the  city  is  the  only 
place  to  live.  Were  they  to  break  away, 
go  into  a  smaller  place  and  really  enjoy 
life,  instead  of  trying  to  live  up  to  what 
other  people  think  tney  ought  to  have, 
they  would  be  ahead  in  a  great  many 
ways. 

Of  course  there  are  many  things  we 
arc  missing,  but  we  live  through  it.  The 
magazines  and  papers  reach  us  here,  so 
we  need  not  feel  we  are  getting  behind 
the  times.  In  fact,  I  have  more  time  for 
reading  and  study  than  I  ever  had  in 
the  city.  I  keep  a  paid-up  scholarship 
in  a  Western  university  that  maintains 
a  consultation  department,  and  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  home  science. 

I  really  feel  we  are  better  off  mentally, 
physically,  and  financially  than  we  ever 
were  or  ever  would  be  in  a  city.  When, 
in  a  city,  could  you  figure  on  making 
$1,600  in  two  years,  on  an  ordinary  sal- 
ary, and  take  care  of  three  children  be- 
sides? We  find  it  takes  less  to  clothe  us, 
for  we  can  make  a  suit  do  two  seasons, 
and  hats  also.  Everyone  here  is  anxious 
to  get  ahead,  and  does  not  consider  his 
neighbor's  clothes  or  hats.  How  the 
house  is  furnished  docs  not  worry  any  of 

In  figuring  we  have  made  $1,600  I 
reckon  the  advance  of  prices  on  the  real 
estate  we  have  bought.  We  made  an 
extra  effort  to  secure  a  few  lots  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  On  one  of  them  we  built 
a  three-roomed  cottage  which  rents  for 
$20  per  month.  Could  we  have  done  the 
same  in  the  city?  I  do  not  think  so. 
This  property  is  increasing  in  value  right 
along,  renting  property  being  first  class. 


Taxes  are  low,  and  the  modem  conven 
iences  are  not  demanded  yet     I  mean 
to  put  up  two  more  cottages,  rent  them 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  sell,  be 
fore  the  demand  for  all  the  improvements 
makes  rental  property  a  poor  investment. 

My  husband  has  allowed  me  free  scope 
in  doin^  this.  He  draws  his  salary  and 
I  plan  just  how  we  can  make  the  most 
of  it.  Of  course  we  have  had  to  borrow 
a  little,  but  8  per  cent  interest  is  easily 
paid  when  your  investment  is  paying  you 
40  per  cent. 

It  took  us  nearly  six  years  to  find  this 
out,  but  I  believe  we  have  found  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  ahead  of  the  game 
is  to  deny  ourselves  a  little  and  make 
everything  count.  When  we  came  here 
we  had  nothing  saved. 

A  Young  Matron. 

Montana.  >' 


Open  House 

Mr.  Editor — The  article  on  "  Old 
Fashioned  1  Iospitality  "  suggests  some- 
thing further  to  me  on  modern  hospi- 
tality. There  was  a  convention  held  in 
our  city  recently.  The  members  of  the 
local  organization  had  asked  to  have  the 
convention  held  here.  The  delegates  to 
the  same  had  to  be  entertained,  but  the 
objections  of  the  housekeepers  to  having 
their  guests  in  their  own  homes  was  a 
surprising  thing  to  me.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  had  a  home  it  would  be  my  de 
light  to  entertain  guests,  and  that  I  would 
not  care  to  have  a  home  if  I  felt  it  to  be 
a  burden  to  keep  "  open  house."  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  were  a  housekeeper  that 
I  would  try  to  get  over  that  general 
notion  of  preparing  in  a  frantic  manner 
every  time  I  had  "  company."  I  would 
try  to  remember  that  true  hospitality 
consists  primarily  in  the  spirit  of  wel- 
come, good  cheer,  and  fellowship  which 
makes  a  guest  feel  at  home. 

It  was  also  suggested  to  me  by  thir 
convention  that  if  1  ever  went  as  a  dele 
gale,  I,  on  my  part,  would  accept  gra 
ciotisly  the  accommodations  given  me, 
and  not  object  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  nor  to  the  food  served;  nor  per- 
haps to  other  things  which  I  would  have 
otherwise  were  I  at  home.  I  would  try 
to  remember  that  all  people  give  us  their 
best  and  do  all  that  thev  can  for  us. 

M  F. 
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A  Chance  for  Everybody 

Here  is  a  new  variety  of  Discoveries 
'which  everybody  can  write. 

Our  country  is  rich  in  lives  which  are 
essentially  great,  though  oftentimes  ob- 
scure; lives  of  remarkable  achievement 
of  one  kind  and  another;  of  silent  hero- 
ism; of  self-sacrifice;  of  self-denial 
toward  great  ends;  of  the  overcoming 
of  awful  obstacles;  of  notable  self-devel- 
opment. The  paragraphs  on  this  page 
and  the  next  give  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  these  new  Discoveries  which  readers 
are  asked  to  contribute.  As  a  guaranty 
of  good  faith  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  described  must  be  given  with 
each  paragraph  submitted.  Should  we 
desire  in  any  instance  to  print  the  name 
of  the  person  described,  permission  will 
be  duly  asked. 

Payment  will  be  made  for  available 
paragraphs,  on  acceptance.  Writers 
must  not  forget  to  place  their  own  names 
and  addresses,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
characters  described,  upon  each  para- 
graph or  sheet.  Write  the  words  "  Dis- 
coveries II"  on  the  corner  of  the  en- 
velope, and  please  do  not  include  regular 
Discoveries  or  other  business. 


Heroic  Lives 

O  The  story  of  Mrs.    shows  what 

can  be  accomplished  by  a  woman  who 
never  had  normal  sight  and  who  has 
been  actually  blind  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Even  as  a  child  she  could  not 
see  clearly,  and  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  she  lost  her  sight  entirely.  She 
lived  on  a  farm,  where,  in  addition  to  her 
share  of  the  general  housework,  she  did 
all  the  baking  for  a  large  family,  and 
made  butter  for  home  consumption  and 
for  market.  The  churning  was  done  by 
machinery,  and  she  managed  the  engine 
herself.  When  she  was  about  fifty  she 
became  a  widow  and  gave  up  the  farm. 
She  then  built  a  small  house  for  her  own 
use.  She  planned  it  herself,  and  it  is 
very  pleasant  and  convenient.  She  has 
no  children  of  her  own,  so  a  few  years 
ago  she  adopted  a  little  girl  whom  she  is 
bringing  up  to  be  -as  capable  a  housewife 


as  she  is  herself.  She  has  always  been 
much  interested  in  church  work,  going  to 
the  meetings  of  the  sewing  circle,  where 
she  does  knitting  or  coarse  sewing.  She 
has  several  times  been  sent  to  conven- 
tions as  a  delegate  of  some  religious 
society,  and  she  enjoys  traveling  ex- 
tremely. She  has  recently  returned  from 
the  Woman's  Temperance  Convention  in 
Edinburgh,  which  she  attended  as  the 
representative  of  her  home  society 
M.  G.  R. 

©  When  the  old  "  what's  the  use  ?" 
temptation  rises  before  me,  I  think  of  a 
certain  man  of  my  acquaintance,  the  ob- 
stacles which  confronted  him,  and  the 
position  which  he  occupies  now.  At 
sixty  years  of  age  he  was  without  capital 
and  without  health,  which  latter  he  had 
sacrificed  in  the  service  of  his  country 
between  1861  and  1865.  Today,  at 
eighty,  or  thereabouts,  he  is  a  millionaire. 
How  did  he  do  it  ?  By  sheer  ability,  will 
power,  persistence.  lie  was  an  inventor. 
He  set  about  getting  capital  interested, 
and  he  got  it,  a  little  at  a  time.  By  shrewd 
management  he  built  up  his  business 
from  small  beginnings.  He  took  the  best 
of  care  of  his  health,  and  as  his  business 
thrived  so  did  his  health.  lie  is  a  very 
modest  man,  else  this  paragraph  would 
tell  where  his  great  manufacturing  plant 
is  situated.  Would  it  pay  to  "  Oslerize  " 
the  middle-aged  and  elderly  ?   B.  U.  T. 

O  One  of  the  pluckiest  struggles  I  ever 
knew,  personally,  was  that  of  a  boy  who 
was  born  with  deformed  feet  and  no 
money  to  pay  orthopedic  surgeons — if 
indeed  there  was  such  a  thing  as  ortho 
pedic  surgery  when  he  was  young.  With 
his  own  hands,  and  according  to  ideas  ol 
his  own,  he  molded  his  feet,  year  aftet 
year,  into  such  condition  that  he  could 
wear  regular  shoes,  and  walk  with 
scarcely  a  limp.  He  went  to  work  in  a 
factory,  but  soon  graduated  to  large! 
things,  and  won  fame  and  fortune.   J.  1  . 

O  Youth  and  age  are  chiefly  mental  at 
titudes,  according  to  a  lively  little  womat 
of  over  seventy  years  who  spent  last 
summer  at  one  of  the  New  England 
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Reaches.  To  prove  her  assertion,  and 
.also  because  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
exercise,  she  swam  a  mile  every  day,  no 
matter  what  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  This  daily  swim  in  summer  has 
been  her  habit  for  years.   B.  W.  T. 

©If  you  are  so  unwise  as  to  contract 
smallpox,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria 
in  New  York  City ;  if  you  live  in  a  fash- 
ionable apartment  hotel,  or  in  a  tene- 
ment house;  if  you  can  afford  many 
trained  nurses  or  are  so  poor  that  even 
a  doctor  is  an  extravagance,  your  fate 
is  the  same.  In  its  own  ambulance,  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  sends  its 
own  doctor  for  you,  and  carries  you  to 
its  big  pesthouse,  the  largest  hospital 
for  contagious  diseases  In  the  country. 
Here  you  are  a  prisoner;  no  inmate  of 
the  Tombs  was  ever  more  cut  off  from 
family  and  friends  than  are  you.  Should 
you  die,  the  board  of  health  seals  you 
in  an  iron  casket  and  buries  you  within 
twenty-four  hours.    But  you  don't  die. 

The  hospital  chaplain  keeps  you  alive. 

When  doctors  and  nurses  have  done 
their  scientific  best  for  you,  a  white- 
gowned,  militant,  smiling-eyed  figure 
bends  over  your  bed.  He  docs  not  say 
that  he  is  the  chaplain.  He  does  not  talk 
religion.  He  only  smiles  into  your  sick 
eyes  and  tells  you  that  he  is  going  to 
make  you  get  well,  and  that  he  is  at  your 
service  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
Tf  you  are  afraid  of  losing  your  "job," 
the  chaplain  goes  to  your  employer  and 
holds  it  for  you.  If  you  are  in  danger 
of  being  dispossessed,  he  pays  your  rent 
from  his  all-too-meager  salary.  If  your 
baby  is  born  in  the  pest  house  he  chris- 
tens it,  and  if  it  dies  he  reads  the  burial 
.service,  which  no  minister  could  be  per- 
suaded to,  because  of  contagion  dangers. 
If  your  disease  is  smallpox,  even,  the 
:haplain  still  stays  at  your  side  through 
:he  lonely  watches  of  the  night,  comfort- 
ng,  unafraid.  During  a  year  he  carries 
thousands  of  books  to  and  fro  from  his 
library  to  the  wards.  He  averages  three 
hundred  visits  to  patients  a  week. 

He  is  an  untiring,  valiant  epitome  of 
practical  religion,  obscure,  but  illuminat- 
ng — the  chaplain  of  New  York's  Hospi- 
tal for  Contagious  Diseases.   L.  E.  D. 

*  She  is  the  blind  Jenny  Wren  of  the 
lums,  this  slip  of  a  girl,  nineteen  years 


old,  who  practically  supports  her  mother 
and  a  little  brother  and  sister  by  making 
dolls'  clothes. 

She  was  only  five  years  old  when  the 
light  went  out,  and  she  had  to  lay  down 
her  dolls,  never  to  see  their  loved  faces 
again,  but  her  fingers  began  at  once  learn- 
ing exquisite  skill.  It  does  not  matter 
that  the  top  floor  back  apartment  in 
which  this  little  blind  girl  lives  is  shut  in 
and  darkened  by  the  high  buildings 
which  tower  above  it  on  either  side. 
Surrounded  by  dolls  of  varying  sizes 
and  masses  of  soft,  colored  worsteds, 
baby  blue  and  pink  and  scarlet  and 
white,  she  works  in  the  dark  crocheting 
diminutive  sacks  and  dresses  and  caps 
and  suits  for  dolls,  and  even  the 
dolls  themselves,  for  the  New  York 
department  stores.  The  little  sister  is 
always  at  her  side,  after  school  hours, 
to  help  in  the  selection  of  colors;  and 
the  invalid  mother  winds  worsted  for 
the  blind  worker  when  she  isn't  busy 
with  the  housework.  The  girl  has  more 
orders  for  her  dolls'  clothes  than  she 
can  fill,  and  at  such  good  prices  that  she 
is  able  to  contribute  most  materially  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  family. 

This  year  she  has  decided  to  enlarge 
her  usefulness,  to  go  down  the  long  tene- 
ment stairs,  and  as  far  as  a  nearby  set- 
tlement, where  she  will  teach  children 
who  have  their  sight  the  skill  -of  hand 
which  she,  sightless,  has  discovered. 
L.  D. 

O  Mrs.  Blank  is  the  bravest,  most  won- 
derful woman  I  have  ever  known.  She 
is  now  over  sixty.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen she  became  totally  and  hopelessly 
blind.  During  her  early  forties  she  fcli, 
injuring  her  back,  and  was  confined  to 
her  bed  for  more  than  ten  years.  For- 
tunately she  was  able  to  sit  bolstered  up 
in  bed  for  a  part  of  each  day.  She 
wrote,  with  the  aid  of  a  grooved  board, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  knitting  and 
sewing.  She  made  underclothes,  pillow 
covers,  bags,  and  the  like,  threading  her 
own  needles  and  cutting  out  the  various 
articles  by  patterns  just  as  if  she  could 
see.  Lately  her  back  has  improved  so 
that  she  can  sit  in  a  chair  all  day  and 
even  move  about  her  room  a  Utile.  So 
she  has  started  a  gift  shop,  where  an- 
tiques, lace,  hand-painted  china,  embroi- 
deries, aprons,  hand-made  lingerie  and 
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place  and  Christmas  cards  arc  sold.  She 
also  takes  orders  for  sandwiches,  cake, 
salad,  and  candy  for  lunches  and  teas. 
Of  course  she  has  to  have  an  assistant 
to  arrange  and  display  her  wares,  and  to 
read  the  price  tags.  Hut  all  the  business 
arrangements  she  keeps  in  her  own 
hands.  She  interviews  consignors,  talks 
with  special  customers,  and  discusses 
special  orders.  All  the  finances,  the  ad- 
vertising, and  the  selection  of  stock  she 
attends  to  personally.   M.  G.  R. 

0  "  You  can  do  a  heap  more'n  you  think 
if  you'll  just  keep  a-doin'."  Thus  a  plain 
seamstress  of  my  acquaintance  sums  her 
philosophy  of  living.  Going  out  to  sew 
regularly  at  fifty  cents  a  day  is  none  so 
easy  a  way  to  provide  comfort,  food, 
and  medicine  for  a  husband,  dying 
slowly  of  tuberculosis.  Notwithstand- 
ing, she  did  it.  Further,  when  the  end 
came  she  comforted  her  sore  heart  by 
giving  her  dead,  in  her  own  phrase,  "  a 
real  beautiful  funeral."  Inside  a  vear 
from  her  day  of  release  a  brother  died, 
leaving  seven  young  children,  a  helpless 
wife,  and  nothing  else.  "  Why,  of 
course,  I  took  keer  of  'em,"  says  the 
seamstress.  "  You  see,  there  was  nobody 
else  that  had  any  call  to  do  it."  She  had 
lived  in  rented  rooms;  with  a  family  to 


look  out  for  she  became  a  householder. 
The  house  she  bought  on  long  time,  had 
a  garden  back,  and  a  tiny  side  yard.  She 
got  much  more  than  half  the  family  liv- 
ing from  the  garden,  setting  the  children 
at  work  there  before  and  after  school. 
The  side  yard,  given  over  to  chickens, 
was  an  actual  source  of  revenue — scant, 
of  course,  but  important  in  the  owner's 
scale  of  things. 

The  children  helped  in  every  way 
they  could.  As  fast  as  they  came  to 
working  age,  she  let  them  get  about  it. 
She  kept  their  mother  with  them  until 
the  older  ones  were  well  married.  All 
arc  married,  and  in  the  flock  there  is  not 
a  black  sheep.  Now  that  the  home  is 
paid  for — it  cost  $2,500 — the  mistress  of 
it  feels  herself  a  capitalist.  She  sews  at 
home,  but  bears  a  conscience  notwith- 
standing. Witness,  she  makes  a  frock 
with  quantities  of  frills  and  flourishes 
for  anywhere  from  two  to  four  dollars. 
Conscientious  customers  occasionally 
make  her  take  more,  even  though  she  is 
still  in  bondage  to  patterns.  She  cannot 
escape  this,  having  no  originality  nor 
any  artistic  knack.  She  is  painstakingly 
neat  in  everything,  the  kindest  soul  alive, 
and  as  cheery  as  she  is  kind.  All  her 
genius,  indeed,  is  for  believing  the  best 
of  everybody,  doing  the  best  for  every- 
body—and keeping  on  "  a-doin'."  M.  W. 


A  Soup  and  Salad  Garden 

By  Florence  Sping 


MY  MODEST  soup  and  salad  gar- 
den can  be  attained  by  almost  any- 
one who  can  spare  a  few  feet  of 
land  with  a  sunnv  exposure.  If  adjoin- 
ing and  in  the  shelter  of  the  house,  so 
much  the  better.  It  can  be  managed  by 
the  mistress  herself,  and  will  yield  her 
as  much  in  the  way  of  health  and  benefit 
to  tired  nerves  as  it  will  furnish  added 
variety  and  luxury  to  the  bill  of  fare  and 
beauty  to  the  appearance  of  the  table. 


If  you  can  have  a  man  for  half  a  day, 
just  at  first,  it  will  be  a  great  help,  but 
you  can  do  even  the  digging  yourself, 
and  if  unaccustomed  muscles  ache,  it 
will  make  your  bed  feel  so  much  the  bet- 
ter at  night. 

Dig  over  a  strip  of  land  in  the  sunniest 
place  you  can  spare.  Let  us  assume 
that  it  is  next  the  house  and  twelve  feet 
long  by  four  wide.  Half  this  length  will 
be  vastly  better  than  no  garden  at  all! 
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If  the  soil  is  fairly  deep  and  rich,  dig  in 
two  wheelbarrow  loads  of  good  manure. 
If  very  poor,  a  foot  of  the  soil  must  be 
removed,  and  the  bed  filled  in  with  good 
loam  and  fertilizer.  Commercial  fertil- 
izer may  be  used  instead  of  manure,  but 
is  not  as  desirable.  With  good  soil,  a 
few  papers  of  seeds,  and  a  few  minutes 
work  each  day,  after  the  bed  is  prepared 
and  planted,  Jack's  famous  bean  stalk 
will  not  seem  more  of  a  miracle  than  you 
will  witness  as  the  season  advances. 

Arrange  a  trellis  four  feet  high  against 
the  house.  This  can  be  made  of  four 
stakes  with  two  rows  of  stout  wire 
stretched  from  each  to  each.  In  front 
of  this  trellis  set  six  tomato  plants,  two 
feet  apart,  three  plants  of  an  early  va- 
riety and  three  of  a  later.  The  first  year 
buy  the  plants,  and  each  succeeding  year 
save  your  own  seed,  by  drying  those  from 
two  of  your  finest  tomatoes  and  planting 
them  in  pots  in  early  March.  You  will 
have  enough  little  plants  to  supply  your- 
self and  all  your  neighbors. 

Set  the  tomato  plants  in  the  ground 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Put  around  the 
stem  a  little  cornucopia  of  stout  brown 
paper,  extending  a  half  inch  into  the 
ground.  This  will  just  cover  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  stem  which  the  cut 
worm  selects  as  his  especial  dainty. 

As  the  plants  grow  nip  off  the  lat- 
erals, letting  only  two  or  three  shoots  de- 
velop on  each  plant,  which  you  must 
train  on  the  trellis,  tying  loosely  with  bits 
of  raffia.  If  you  can  spare  room  for  a 
plant  of  the  "  Yellow  Plum "  tomato, 
surely  do  so.  The  small  golden  balls 
are  a  delightful  and  ornamental  addition 
to  the  salad  bowl. 

These  plants  will  supply  all  the  toma- 
toes you  will  need  for  salad  during  a 
long  season.  When  frost  time  comes, 
you  can  cover  them  for  a  while,  and 
then  pull  up  the  plants  and  hang  them  up 
by  the  roots  in  cellar,  shed,  or  attic,  and 
you  will  ripen  many  more.  If  this  is 
inconvenient,  pick  all  the  largest  green 
ones,  wrap  them  carefully  in  tissue  pa- 
per, and  pack  in  boxes  in  some  dry  place ; 
they  will  ripen  perfectly.  I  have  had 
them  until  after  Thanksgiving.  All  the 
small  green  ones  may  be  pickled,  and 
used  for  piccalilli. 

Across  one  end  of  the  little  bed  plant 
a  row  of  parsley,  and  at  the  other  end  set 
wo  plants  of  sweet  peppers,  with  chives 


between  and  each  side  of  them.  You 
can  buy  a  small  pot  of  chives  at  the  mar- 
ket for  five  cents  and  divide  it  into  sev- 
eral plants;  it  is  perennial,  so  will  never 
have  to  be  replanted.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  take  up  a  root  of  both  parsley 
and  chives  to  grow  in  pots  in  your 
kitchen  through  the  winter. 

If  you  can  spare  a  sunny  window  in 
the  house,  start  your  parsley  and  lettuce 
early  in  the  spring;  you  will  save  much 
precious  time. 

Border  the  front  edge  of  the  bed  with 
a  row  of  radishes ;  plant  these  very  near 
the  edge,  as  they  mature  rapidly,  and 
will  soon  be  pulled  and  out  of  the  way. 

Back  of  the  radishes  put  lettuce.  Let 
the  plants  be  somewhat  crowded,  and  use 
those  thinned  as  a  garnish,  or  shredded 
into  long  narrow  strips  with  the  scissors, 
for  a  salad  border,  as  needed.  Back  of 
the  lettuce  may  go  a  row  of  carrots,  and 
back  of  this  a  row  of  beets.  Plant  thick 
rows  of  both  the  beets  and  the  carrots, 
thinning  out  the  largest  each  time,  when 
needed.  In  this  way  you  may  have  a 
long  season  of  delicious  little  vegetables, 
just  the  right  size  for  your  soups  and 
salads,  and  some  will  have  a  chance  to 
"  spread  themselves  "  before  frost  comes. 
If  you  can  squeeze  them  in,  put  in  a 
few  onion  sets;  the  tiny  onions  are  most 
delicious. 

Plant  more  lettuce  and  radishes  as 
space  is  made  by  pulling  up  the  original 
rows.  Two  crops  will  mature,  and  you 
will  have  plenty  of  seeds  left  from  the 
first  planting.  Perhaps  you  will  see  a 
place  where  you  can  tuck  in  half  a  dozen 
dwarf  nasturtium  seeds.  The  blossoms 
and  peppery  seeds  are  delightful  and 
ornamental  additions  to  any  salad. 

These  seeds  can  all  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  early  in  May.  The  beets  and  car- 
rots may  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  easily  worked,  but  not  much  time 
is  gained  by  planting  before  the  soil  is 
warm,  and  it  is  more  convenient  spacing 
the  rows  if  all  are  planted  at  the  same 
time. 

This  little  bed,  if  carefully  watched 
and  tended,  will  be  as  good  an  invest- 
ment of  time  and  the  small  amount  of 
money  required  as  could  possibly  be 
made,  and  once  tried  I  venture  to  say 
it  will  never  be  given  up.  Possililv  its 
bounds  may  be  extended  from  year  to 
year. 
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A  Few  Practical  Books 


On  Present  Day  Problems 

Box  Furniture,  by  Louise  Brigham, 
describes  how  odds  and  ends,  usually 
considered  worthless,  may  be  utilized  in 
making  attractive  furnishings.  The 
writer  put  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  book 
to  practical  tests  while  living  in  a  cot- 
tage in  Norway,  and  has  illustrated  their 
value  in  various  places  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  desirable  book  for 
those  teaching  manual  training,  or  living 
within  limited  means  of  space  or  funds. 
$1.60,  postpaid,  from  our  Book  Depart- 
ment. 

Games  have  become  a  recognized  part 
of  school  training,  and  a  book  not  alone 
describing  games,  but  giving  information 
as  to  the  uses  and  principles  of  selec- 
tion, has  been  needed.  Games  for  the 
Playground,  Home.  School,  and  Gymna- 
sium, by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  is  a  compre- 
hensive volume,  well  illustrated,  and 
classified  in  a  very  useful  way.  There 
are  games  for  elementary  and  high 
schools,  playgrounds,  camps,  children's 
parties,  etc.  A  valuable  book.  Price 
$1.50,  postpaid. 

The  Sensitive  Child,  by  Kate  Whiting 
Patch,  is  a  series  of  talks  with  a  little 
boy,  in  which  his  mother  endeavors  to 
reveal  the  great  truths  of  nature,  life, 
death,  birth,  and  a  consciousness  of  self 
in  a  proper  and  motherly  way.  The 
author  has  evident  sympathy  for  the  child 
of  the  hurrying  world  of  today,  the  really 
bewildered,  somewhat  misunderstood 
child,  and  has  endeavored  to  help  the 
modern  mother  who  has  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  our  complex,  hurried  life. 
Price  75  cents,  postpaid. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The 
Woman  Who  Spends,  by  Bertha  Rich- 
ardson, has  appeared,  and  at  a  time  when 
it  is  gravely  needed.  This  little  book  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
living  from  the  woman's  point  of  view. 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  read  and  studied 
by  those  who  are  truly  seeking  the  better 
ideas  and  ideals  of  living.  Price  $1, 
postpaid.  And  The  Art  of  Right  Living, 
by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  should  be 
read  as  a  companion  book.  This  is  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  bound  pamphlet,  but  it, 


like  its  writer,  goes  directly  to  the  point. 
Price  50  cents,  postpaid.  Home  Prob- 
lems From  a  New  Standpoint,  by  Caro- 
line L.  Hunt,  belongs  in  the  same  cate- 
gory of  books  as  the  foregoing.  Price 
$1,  postpaid.  How  Two  Hundred  Chil- 
dren Live  and  Learn,  by  Dr.  Rudolph  R. 
Recder,  is  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive book  on  the  care  of  the  children  in 
the  orphanage  at  Hastings,  N.  Y.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  value  of  the  work  in 
such  institutions  when  carried  on  as  it 
should  be  and  with  such  results  as  this 
book  describes.    Price  $1.25,  postpaid. 


How  to  Find.  Spare  Time 

"  The  wish  to  accomplish  something 
outside  their  formal  program  is  com- 
mon to  r'l  men  who  in  the  course 
of  evolution  have  risen  past  a  certain 
level.  Until  an  effort  is  made  to  satisfy 
that  wish,  the  sense  of  uneasy  waiting 
for  something  to  start  which  has  not 
started  will  remain  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  soul.  That  wish  has  been  called 
by  many  names.  It  is  one  form  of  the 
universal  desire  for  knowledge." 

Every  man  who  longs  for  leisure  in 
which  to  pursue  some  study  or  work  4<  on 
the  side  *'  will  read  with  keen  relish  the 
little  book  from  which  the  foregoing 
passage  is  taken — How  to  Live  on 
Twenty- Four  Hours  a  Day.  by  Arnold 
Bennett,  the  English  novelist.  (George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.)  The 
writer  shows  the  man  from  Missouri  how 
the  thing  is  done.  With  due  allowances 
for  English  character  and  environment, 
Mr.  Bennett's  plan  is  good,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly good  reading. 


Craftsman  Homes  is  the  title  of  a 
handsome  quarto  volume  filled  with 
craftsman  house  designs  and  furniture, 
which  have  appeared  in  Gustav  Stick- 
ley's  Craftsman  magazine.  Several  of 
the  full-page  illustrations  are  in  colors, 
and  the  book  is  substantial  and  hand- 
some in  all  |>oints.  The  many  lovers  of 
Craftsman  houses  will  delight  in  this  col- 
lection. Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  41 
West  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  New  York. 
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Wood  Block  Jrrmtmg 


Part  II 


By  A.  E.  M. 


LAST  month  we  learned  how  t<>  cut 
the  block;  this  month  we  art-  to 
learn  the  printing  process.  As  we 
have  already  discovered,  the  printing  is 
done  by  "  inking  "  the  block  on  a  pad. 
rubber-stamp  fashion,  and  then  pressing 
it  on  the  material  to  be  decorated.  So 
we  must  learn  first  to  make  the  pad,  and 
then  to  mix  the  color. 

A  very  simple  pad.  that  is  quite  satis- 
factory for  the  home  worker,  is  made  by 
covering  a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  piece  of 
felt.  The  top  of  an  old  derby  hat,  if 
large  enough  for  the  wood  block,  is  very- 
satisfactory.  It  is  free  from  nap,  holds 
the  color  well,  and  is  just  resilient  enough 
to  ink  the  block  smoothly  under  moder- 


ate pressure  of  the  hand.  Lacking  a 
**  napless  "  old  felt  hat.  you  may  buy  a 
strip  of  felt.  This  may  be  used  for  quite 
a  while  without  developing  an  objection- 
able nap.  Still,  as  I  said  last  month,  any- 
one with  the  true  wood  block  printer's 
spirit  will  not  be  deterred  by  lack  of  ma- 
terials. I  have  seen  beautiful  work  done 
with  a  pad  made  of  several  layers  of 
smooth  old  calico  rags!  Stick  the  felt 
or  other  material  to  the  glass  with  a  few 
drops  of  mucilage,  and  the  pad  is  ready. 

For  those  who  intend  to  do  the  work 
on  an  extensive  scale,  the  following  kind 
of  pad  is  ideal.  It  is  adapted  from  the 
one  used  by  our  East  Indian  friend 
whom  we  visited  last  month.    Procure  a 


The  printing  proccM  i»  limplc  «nj  very  food  fun 


A  drcMcr  acarf  adapted  from  the  woven  border  of  a  very  beautiful  German  linen,    Tbii  it  cbarming  in 

brown  and  green  on  nnblcachcd  cotton 


tray,  such  as  a  rectangular  baking  dish. 
Have  a  wooden  frame  made  to  tit  over 
the  top.  Stretch  a  piece  of  heavy  rub- 
ber cloth  or  oilcloth  over  the  bottom  side 
of  the  frame.  Fill  the  dish  with  water, 
and  place  the  frame  on  top  so  that  the 
oilcloth  rests  on  the  water.  Lay  on  the 
oilcloth  as  many  strips  of  felt  as  you 
have  colors  to  print.  Spread  the  colors 
on  these  pieces  of  felt.  This  water  pad 
is  delightfully  resilient,  and  makes  the 
work  very  pleasant,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  unless  you  intend  to  do  a  regu- 
lar printing  business. 

As  for  the  color,  let  us  first  consider 
its  essential  qualities.  It  must  be  liquid 
to  spread  on  the  pad ;  it  must  be  thick 
enough  to  adhere  smoothly  to  the  block 
and  to  print  readily  on  the  cloth ;  thc  col- 
oring matter  must  be 
something  soluble  in 
the  liquid  medium 
used ;  and  lastly,  i  f 
you  wish  to  make  the 
color  permanent,  you 
must  add  a  mordant 
— some  substance  to 
set  the  color. 

Perhaps  you  will 
wish  to  experiment 
with  oil  paints,  tap- 
estry dyes,  and  other 
well  -  known  color 
preparations  on  the 
market.  The  work 
is  interesting  and  in- 
structive, but  as  space 
is  limited,  I  will  give 
only  one  set  of  direc- 
tions.  This  is  for  the 


An  opera  bag  of  rougb  pongee  in  tile  natural  tone,  witb  a 
printed  pattern  in  dark  rote  color,  borrowed 
from  an  old  brocade 


method  that  I  have  found  easiest,  most 
inexpensive,  and  most  satisfactory.  It 
very  closely  resembles  thc  method  used 
by  the  artistic  craftsmen  of  the  oriental 
countries. 

Liquid  medium,  water,  six  parts; 
mordant,  white  of  egg,  one  part ;  muci- 
lage (or,  better  still,  gum  arabic  dis- 
solved overnight  in  a  little  cold  water), 
enough  to  thicken  the  mixture  slightly; 
artists'  water  color  paints,  which  come 
in  pans,  half  pans,  or  collapsible  tubes. 
Stir  the  white  of  egg,  well  beaten,  into 
the  water.  Thicken  with  mucilage  or 
gum  arabic  until,  when  tested  between 
forefinger  and  thumb,  the  liquid  feels 
slightly  sticky. 

If  too  thick,  the  color  will  look  painty 
on  the  cloth,  clogging  the  interstices  and 

making  the  printed 
portions  feel  stiff  and 
coarse.  This  painty 
effect  cheapens  hand 
work  on  textiles  more 
than  almost  anything 
else.  In  a  really  line 
piece  of  printing  or 
stenciling  on  cloth, 
the  color  soaks  into 
thc  verv  liber,  leav- 

V  r. 

ing  the  texture  un- 
changed and  thus  be- 
coming an  integral 
part  of  the  material. 

Having  thickened 
the  mixture  slightly, 
dissolve  in  it  the 
water  color  paint.  It 
is  well  to  add  the 
paint  gradually,  and 
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to  keep  testing  it  with  a  brush  on  a  piece 
of  cloth,  until  it  is  just  the  tone  you  wish. 
By  mixing  the  paints  you  may  get  any 
sort  of  color  imaginable. 

As  to  the  quantity  to  mix.  different 
people  work  so  differently,  and  different 
materials  absorb  such  different  quanti- 
ties that  precise  directions  are  impos- 
sible. I  find  that  a  halt  cupful  of  color 
will  print  easily  twenty-rive  to  thirty 
yards  of  curtain  border,  two  inches  wide. 

And  now.  having  concocted  our  beau- 
tiful colors — dainty,  rich,  low-toned,  or 
brilliant  to  suit  our  fancies — let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  the  actual  business  of 
printing. 

With  a  flat  bristle  paint  brush  about 
an  inch  wide,  like  that  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, ink  the  pad  by  spreading  the 
color  back  and  forth  repeatedly  until  the 
felt  is  well  soaked,  but  do  not  have  the 
surface  sopping  with  superfluous  liquid. 
Now  press  the  block  on  the  pad,  and  try 
an  impression  on  any  scrap  of  fairly 
absorbent  paper  or  old  cotton  cloth. 

To  make  an  impression  with  a  small 
block,  you  may  simply  press  down  on 
the  block  with  vour  hands,  but  vou  will 


The  only  tools  acceiurr  for  cutting  the  wood  block*  are  the 
•nd  the  two  engraving  toolt 


goutfc 


often  find  it  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
muscle  to  use  a  hammer,  a  wooden  mal- 
let, or  even  an  old-fashioned  potato 
masher.  One  blow  on  a  two-inch  block 
will  do  the  work. 

Do  not  expect  a  gi>od  print  at  first. 
Vou  must  keep  inking  the  block  and 
printing  with  it  on  scraps  of  material 
until  the  pores  of  the  wood  have  ab- 
sorbed all  the  liquid  color  they  will.  Not 
until  then  will  the  color  lie  smoothly  on 
the  surface  of  the  block,  and  print  evenly 
and  beautifully  on  the  cloth.  A  fore- 
knowledge of  this  fact  will  save  you 
much  needles^  disappointment. 

As  soon  as  the  block  has  made  a  few 
good,  even  prints,  you  may  begin  work 
on  your  chosen  material.  I  spoke  last 
month  of  the  kinds  of  material  most 
appropriate.  It  is  well  to  shrink  the 
goods,  and  to  remove  every  trace  of  siz- 
ing before  beginning  work.  Lay  the  part 
to  be  printed  on  a  large  blotter,  or  on 
an  old  sheet  folded  smoothly,  or  on  a 
pile  of  perfectly  smooth  newspapers. 
The  object  is  to  have  something  that  will 
yield  enough  under  pressure  on  the  block 
to  insure  a  clear,  even  print. 

Plan  and  measure  carefully  before 
beginning  to  print,  so  as  to  have  the 
pattern  come  in  the  right  place.  Re- 
member that  the  beautiful  spacing  of 
a  bit  of  ornament  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  ornament  itself!  So 
you  see,  the  success  of  your  printing 
depends  greatly  on  your  own  good 
taste. 

For  two  or  three-color  prints,  which 
I  spoke  of  last  month,  mark  your  ma- 
terial in  some  way,  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  lay  the  blocks,  one  after 
another,  in  exactly  the  same  place. 
I  fatally  a  tiny  pencil  dot,  on  the  mate- 
rial, at  each  corner  of  the  block,  will 
do.  When  this  is  objectionable  the 
material  may  be  blocked  off  with  bast- 
ing threads  into  spaces  into  which  tlie 
wood  blocks  will  just  fit. 

When  the  printing  is  finished,  set 
the  color  in  this  way:  First,  run  a 
fairlv  hot  iron  over  the  wrong  side  of 
the  printed  portions,  then  over  the 
right  side.  This  heat  will  set  the  color 
sufficiently  to  allow  working  on  it 
further  with  moisture.  Dip  a  clean, 
soft  rag  in  water,  squeeze  it  just 
enough  to  keep  it  from  dripping,  and 
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holding  it  doubled  up  in  the  hand,  lay 
it  down,  a  little  at  a  time,  on  the  printed 
material.  As  soon  as  the  wet  cloth 
touches  the  color,  iron  right  over  it  with 
a  hot  iron.  Of  course  the  water  will 
make  a  great  sizzling  noise,  and  dry  al- 
most instantly.  This  steaming  process 
cooks  the  white  of  egg,  which  you  added 
to  your  color,  and  since  coagulated  al- 
bumen is  unalTected  by  water,  heat,  atul 
light,  it  forms  a  permanent  protection 
to  the  color  with  which  it  is  incorpo- 
rated. If  the  albumen  has  been  well  dis- 
tributed through  the  liquid  color,  and  if 
the  steaming  lias  been  thoroughly  done, 
you  may  wash  your  curtains  as  often  as 
you  like,  and  hang  them  at  the  west  win- 
dows where  the  sun  will  beat  on  them 
every  day  until  the  cloth  falls  into 
shreds,  and  the  colors  will  be  as  soft 
and  lovely  at  the  last  as  they  were  on  the 
first  day  the  curtains  were  hung. 

The  work  is  not  difficult,  but  full  of 
fascination  from  start  to  finish.  If  you 
might  only  see  the  original  of  the  dresser 


scarf  illustrated,  you  could  hardly  wait 
to  begin.  The  material  is  unbleached 
cotton  sheeting,  bought  in  a  remnant  at 
live  cents  a  yard.  The  beautifully  pro- 
portioned border  in  brown  and  green  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  brownish 
yellow  background.  The  whole  effect  is 
lovely  beyond  description.  This  pat- 
tern may  be  found  among  those  shown 
in  black  and  white  last  month.  Imagine, 
if  you  please,  a  set  of  bedroom  furnish- 
ings: curtains,  dresser  scarf,  table  cover, 
etc.,  l>ordered  with  some  such  dear  little 
restful  pattern.  Could  anything  be  more 
enticing? 

In  Tart  I  of  this  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue,  the  Handicraft  Department 
offers  a  wood  block  printing  set.  This 
set  consists  of  the  three  tools  shown  on 
Page  384  and  the  twelve  wood  block  pat- 
terns shown  in  Part  I.  The  set  costs  $1, 
]x>stpaid.  Order  from  the  Handicraft 
Department  of  this  magazine,  making 
checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  the 
Phelps  Publishing  Company. 


ing  tke  Curtains 


THERE  are  many  convenient  ways 
for  washing  and  drying  the  most 
delicate  of  curtains.  The  white 
ones  may  be  placed  in  a  thin  bag  and 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  rinsed,  and 
slightly  starched  while  still  in  the  bag. 
and  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible,  then 
spread  on  a  clean  sheet,  either  tacked  to 
the  floor  or  stretched  between  lines.  The 
curtains  are  gently  pulled  in  shape,  the 
points  pinned  out  and  then  left  until  dry. 

For  the  finest  and  somewhat  worn 
ecru  curtains  the  following  method  is 
a  favorite:  The  curtains  are  shaken 
free  of  dust  and  then  put  in  a  bag.  Hut 
this  time  a  few  quarts  of  corn  meal  wet 
with  gasoline  is  put  in  the  bag  with  the 
lace.  The  whole  is  rubbed  and  kneaded 
together  and  left  as  it  is  until  the  next 
day.  Then  the  bag  is  taken  out  of  doors, 
the  curtains  removed  and  shaken  clear 
of  the  meal  and  hung  on  the  line  until 
free  of  odor.  They  will  then  look 
fresh  and  clean  and  will  still  have  the 
rich  ecru  color.  Colored  madras  cur- 
tains may  also  be  cleaned  bv  this  process. 


The  heavier  curtains  and  draperies  of 
scrim  may  be  washed  in  warm  water 
with  soap,  rinsed  and  starched  in  the 
usual  way.  Even  those  stenciled  with  oil 
paints  and  aniline  dyes  may  receive  this 
plebeian  treatment.  The  ecru  and  cream- 
tinted  ones  may  be  colored  by  putting 
coffee  or  tea  in  the  rinsing  water  and 
dilute  starch,  or  dry  yellow  ochre  (ob- 
tained at  paint  shops  for  a  few  cents) 
may  be  added  to  the  starch  until  the 
right  shade  is  obtained.  To  make  a 
smooth,  thin  starch  for  these,  mix  half 
a  cupful  of  starch  with  half  a  cupful  of 
cold  water  until  smooth,  then  add  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  stirring  con- 
stantly. 

A  stretcher  is  best  to  dry  these 
heavier  curtains  on.  These  are  wooden 
frames,  adjustable  to  any  size  of  cur- 
tain, and  several  curtains  may  be  dried 
at  once  on  a  single  stretcher.  Ironing 
is  usually  unsuccessful  on  any  style  of 
curtain,  the  size  and  open,  loose  mesh  of 
the  article  making  it  difficult  to  keep 
from  stretching  out  of  shape. 
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French  Napkm  Cases 


By  Amy  Lyman  Pkillips 


THE  French  carry  their  economy  to 
the  laundry  even,  hence  their  nap- 
kin cases  for  protecting  the  napkin, 
or  serviette.  These  are  modeled  after 
the  inevitable  nightgown  cases  of  our 
English  cousins,  only  U|kui  a  much 
smaller  scale.  After  each  meal  the  nap- 
kin is  folded  and  slipped  into  the  case, 
which  can  be  identified  by  its  individ- 
ual design,  or  embroidered  name,  or 
initial. 

The  cases  may  be  purchased  ready- 
made  in  all  French  shops,  or  on  stamped 
material  for  embroidering  and  making. 

Stamped  white  linen  for  either  one  of 
the  napkin  cases  illustrated  on  this  page 
costs  25  cents,  postpaid.  Cotton  for 
making  costs  10  cents  extra.  Any  single 
initial  will  be  stamped  ujx>n  case  No. 
1129+  free  of  charge.  Case  No.  1130-f- 
could  have  any  name  written  upon  it  in 
pencil  and  embroidered  in  outline  stitch. 

In  ordering,  address  Handicraft  De- 
partment. Good  Housekeeping  Maga- 


N.pkir  .  .  :  V.  IK'" 


Nip  km  c«m  No    113(1  • 


A  net  traveling  bttf 

zine,  Springfield.  Mass., 
making  all  money  orders  and 
check  s  payable  to  the  I 'helps 
Publishing  Company. 

For  the  traveler,  a  most 
useful  set  of  bags  can  be 
made  out  of  ordinary  curtain 
net.  The  contents  of  the 
bags  arc  protected,  yet  the 
transparency  of  the  net 
enables  one  to  tell  at  a  glance 
just  where  everything  is. 
These  bags  tuck  into  odd 
corners  of  a  trunk  beauti- 
fully. There  should  be  one 
for  handkerchiefs,  one  for 
gloves,  one  for  darning  ma- 
terials, one  for  ribbons,  and 
a  diminutive  one  for  buttons. 
A  dozen  of  them  can  readily 
be  used.  One  advantage  is 
that  they  may  be  easily 
laundered.  The  illustration 
shows  how  these  bags  are 
made.  An  initial  can  be  em- 
broidered  in  cross  stitch  if 
desired. 
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Forg*«-m«-not  pincushion  No.  1131  + 

A  Forget-Me-Not  Pincuskion 

This  dainty  forget-me-not  pincushion 
is  eight  inches  in  diameter  when  finished, 
and  takes  a  five-inch  cushion. 

The  fine  design  of  leaf,  stem,  and 
flower  is  embroidered  all  in  white,  or  in 
the  forget-me-not  colors.  In  the  latter 
case,  as  in  the  former,  the  edge,  of 
course,  is  buttonholed  in  white. 

Stamped  white  linen  for  top  and  back 
of  pincushion  No.  1131  —J—  costs  25  cents, 
postpaid. 

Mercerized  cotton  for  working  in 
white  or  in  forget-me-not  colors  costs  15 
cents  extra. 

Ribbon  for  lacing,  if  desired,  costs  10 
cents  extra. 

In  ordering,  address  Handi- 
craft Department,  Good  House- 
keeping Magazine.  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  making  all  money 
orders  and  checks  payable  to 
the  Phelps  Publishing  Company. 


The  colors  used  for  stenciling  this  de- 
sign are  rose  pink,  green,  and  brown. 
If  it  is  embroidered  instead,  three  shades 
of  pink  silk,  two  shades  of  olive  green 
silk,  and  one  shade  of  brownish  green 
silk  arc  used. 

Cream-colored  silk  moire  for  making 
bag  No.  1132-f-,  stenciled  on  one  side 
only,  costs  65  cents,  postpaid. 

Stamped  for  embroidery,  the  silk 
moire  for  making  this  bag  costs  65  cents, 
also. 

Silk  for  embroidering  costs  30  cents 
extra. 

If  people  once  realized  how  easily  the 
art  of  stenciling  can  be  mastered,  and 
what  possibilities  it  has  for  beautifying 
the  home,  many  of  them  would  be  learn- 
ing to  do  it.  Dainty  window  curtains, 
whose  design  matches  the  design  of  the 
wallpaper ;  effective  portieres  and  sofa 
pillows  with  conventional  figures ;  at- 
tractive screens  and  table  runners — 
these  can  all  be  made  at  home,  success- 
fully and  inexpensively,  with  the  stencil- 
ing brush.  The  cut  stencil  of  this  rose 
design  costs  35  cents,  postpaid. 

The  handicraft  stenciling  outfit  costs 
$1,  postpaid.  This  outfit  consists  of  6 
cut  stencils,  appropriate  for  curtains, 
table  runners,  pillows,  handbags,  etc. ;  4 
stamped  stencil  designs  for  tracing  on 
oil  board ;  1  large  and  1  small  stencil 
brush;  6  tubes  of  washable  stencil 
paint ;  thumb  tacks,  and  carbon  transfer 
paper;  and  the  instruction  sheet.  Direc- 
tions for  ordering  in  preceding  article. 


A  Stenciled  Opera  Bag 

Designed  by  A.  G.  Ridgcway 

This  opera  bag  with  the  rose 
design  is  made  of  cream-colored 
silk  moire.  When  finished  it  is 
about  seven  inches  square,  but  it 
is  a  trifle  narrower  at  the  top  of 
the  bag  than  it  is  at  the  bottom. 

The  conventional  rose  design 
is  a  very  effective  one,  and  is 
suitable  for  stenciling  or  for 
embroidery. 
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A  hom«m*dc  twcatcr  for  a  child 

A  Ch ild  s  Sweater 

By  J.  M.  C. 

The  sweater  illustrated  is  an  ideal  one 
for  a  child  of  seven  years.  It  is  soft  and 
loose  around  the  collar,  so  that  it  slips 
on  over  the  head  easily. 

The  materials  used  are  IVi  hanks  of 
knitting  yam,  2  long  Xo.  5  knitting 
needles,  and  4  No.  5  knitting  needles 
pointed  at  both  ends,  to  use  for  the  col- 
ter. 

Cast  on  72  stitches.  Knit  2.  purl  2 
for  16  rows.  Knit  40  ribs  plain.  Cast 
on  50  stitches  at  both  ends  for  sleeve*. 
Knit  20  ribs.  Take  32  stitches  off  on  a 
safety  pin  in  the  middle  for  collar.  Knit 
7  ribs  on  one  sleeve ;  break  off  yarn  and 
knit  7  ribs  on  the  other  sleeve.  Cast  on 
32  stitches  in  the  middle  for  front  of 
collar.  Knit  20  ribs.  Hind  off  50  at 
each  end  for  sleeves.  Knit  40  ribs  and 
16  n  i\\  s.    Knit  2  and  pin  1  2. 

Pick  up  stitches  at  bottom  of  sleeve, 
and  in  knitting  back,  knit  2  stitches  to- 
gether 7  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
needle.  Then  knit  cuflf  2  and  2  for  18 
rows.  Pick  up  stitches  around  the  neck 
and  knit  collar  2  and  2  for  25  row-. 
Sew  up  sleeve-  and  sides. 

Tin-  sweater  illustrated  above  is  made 
of  a  pale  brick-colored  yarn. 


The  little  ooze  leather  coin 
holders  will  hold  plenty  of  car- 
fare when  it  is  not  convenient  to 
carry  a  pocketbook  or  handbag. 
They  are  a  little  larger  than  the 
illustrations,  and  can  be  slipped 
casilv  into  a  glove. 

These    ooze    leather  purses 
come  in  four  colors,  tan.  gray, 
brown,   and  black.     They  are 
fastened  with  small  brass  snap 
•  fasteners. 

Coin  holder  Xo.  \\33B-{-  has 
a  silk  cord  that  is  useful  in  pull- 
ing the  holder  from  the  glove. 
This  cord  is  the  color  of  the 
purse,  and  has  a  leather  tassel. 

Coin  holder  Xo.  11 33  A +, 
finished  in  tan,  gray,  brown,  or 
black  ooze  leather,  costs  20 
cents,  jwstpaid. 

Coin    holder    Xo.  1133B4-. 
finished  with  the  silk  cord  and 
leather  tassel,  costs  25  cents,  postpaid. 

For  directions  for  ordering,  sec  pre- 
ceding page. 


Coin  holder  No   11334  • 


Com  holder  No  I IS3B  * 
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VI — An  Indian  Village  of  Paper  and  Straws 


FIND  an  old  broom  that  Mother  will 
let  you  pull  straws  from,  then  some 
smooth  yellow  wrapping  paper,  and 
some  smooth  brown  wrapping  paper,  and 
vve  will  make  a  real,  little  Indian  village, 
Kinderk-ins.  You  can  have  as  many 
Indian  men,  called  Indians,  and  Indian 
vvomen,  called  squaws,  and  as  many  little 
Indian  tents,  called  tepees,  as  you  like. 
W  e  will  begin  with  the  tepee,  and  when 
you  have  made  one  you  can  easily  make 
a  dozen,  if  you  wish  as  many  as  that. 

Ask  Mother  for  a  small-sized  break- 
fast plate,  then  spread  your  smooth  y el- 
tow  wrapping  paper  on  the  table  and  lay 
your  plate  on  the  paper,  bottom  side  up. 
kun  your  pencil  around  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  making  the  mark  on  the  paper,  and 
you  will  have  a  circle  like  Figure  1,  but 
much  larger. 


Xow  cut  your  circle  out  and  fold  it 
exactly  through  the  middle.  Crease  the 
fold,  then  open  the  paper  out,  and  the 
crease  will  appear  like  the  dotted  line 
across  the  circle  in  Figure  1.  Cut  the 
circle  in  half  along  the  crease  and  use 
one  half  of  the  circle  for  a  pattern, and  the 
other  half  for  the  tepee.  Fold  the  pat- 
tern half  circle  through  the  middle  and 
make  a  crease  like  the  dotted  line  run- 
ning up  and  down  across  the  lower  half 
of  Figure  1. 

Before  unfolding  your  pattern  cut  out 
a  small  curved  piece  at  the  top  point, 
where  it  is  folded.  The  short  curved 
line  marked  with  a  tiny  A  in  Figure  1 
shows  where  to  cut  it. 

Open  out  your  pattern  now  and  it  will 
look  like  Figure  2.  Fold  back  one  lower 
corner  for  the  flap  of  the  tepee,  and  cut 


The  paper  and  broom  it  raw  Indian  village 
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off  the  other  lower  corner,  as  in  Figure  2. 
Punch  holes  with  a  large  pin  where  you 
see  the  little  rings  on  Figure  2.  Make 
two  holes  on  the  crease  that  runs  through 
the  middle,  one  near  the  top  and  one 
near  the  bottom,  and  two  holes  on  either 
side  of  the  crease,  making  six  holes  in 
all,  three  near  the  top  and  three  near  the 
bottom. 

This  finishes  your  pattern,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  now  is  to  lay  it  on  your  other 
half  circle  and  cut  out  the  tepee  just  like 
the  pattern,  not  forgetting  to  run  a  pin 
through  the  pin  holes  in  the  pattern  to 
make  the  pin  holes  in  the  tepee. 

Real  Indians  love  to  cover  the  outside 
of  their  tepees  with  colored  pictures,  and 
1  am  sure  you  will  like  to  make  your  little 
tepee  gay  with  pictures,  too.  Get  your 
colored  pencils  or  crayons,  then,  and 
draw  animals  and  men  and  birds,  or  the 
sun  or  moon,  a  tree,  or  an  arrow,  on  the 
outside  of  your  tepee. 

Choose  three  straight,  strong  broom- 
straws  and  put  them  through  the  holes 
in  the  tepee,  letting  them  come  well 
above  the  top,  as  you  sec  them  in  Fig- 


Um  »  plate  for  drawing  your  circla.  like  Figure  1. 
i  S  it  the  pattern  f 


Figure  3  ikuwi  the  tepee  reedy  to  put  up.     Figure  5  ikowi  how  the  pattern  of 
the  Indian  should  he  laid  on  the  folded  paper.     Figure  11  ihoww  how 
the  pattern  of  the  aquaw  ahould  he  placed  on  the  folded  paper 


tire  3.  Now  curve  the  tepee 
around,  lap  it  over  at  the 
top,  and  pin  it  together 
with  a  short  broomstraw  cut 
pointed  at  one  end.  Set 
your  finished  tepee  up  and 
sec  what  a  dear  little,  queer 
little  Indian  tent  it  is.  It 
will  look  as  the  tepee  does 
in  Figure  16. 

Now  you  must  hurry  and 
make  some  little  people  to 
live  in  it.  Lay  a  piece  of 
thin  writing  paper  over  the 
pattern  of  the  Indian  (  Fig- 
ure 4)  and  carefully  trace 
the  little  man  on  the  paper. 
This  will  be  your  pattern. 
Cut  it  out  and  lay  the  pat- 
tern on  a  folded  piece  of 
brown  paper,  with  the 
straight  line  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  and  the 
straight  line  of  the  body  on 
the  fold  of  the  paper,  as  it 
is  >hown  in  Figure  5.  Run 
a  sharp  pencil  around  the 
edge  of  the  pattern,  making 
the  marks  on  the  brown  pa- 
per, and  cut  out  the  Indian 
along   the   lines   you  have 
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drawn.  He  is  double,  but  do  not 
open  him  out. 

Bend  his  arms  forward,  one  on 
each  side  where  you  see  the  dotted 
line  on  the  pattern,  then  cut  off  one 
strip  and  bend  down  the  other  strip 
at  the  top  of  his  head,  and  wrap  it 
around  the  two  feathers  which 
stand  up  at  the  back  of  his  head,  to 
bind  them  together.  Draw  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  on  his  face  and 
make  his  hair  and  the  tips  of  his 
feathers  black.  Spread  his  feet 
apart  and  stand  him  near  his  tepee. 

This  Indian's  rtame  is  Chief  Blue 
Horse.  He  wears  no  clothes,  but 
he  carries  a  bow  and  an  arrow. 
Make  the  bow  of  a  broomstraw 
which  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
height  of  the  Indian.  Dampen  the 
straw  and  draw  it  through  your 
fingers  to  make  it  curve  a  little  like 
Figure  6.  Cut  from  paper  a  bow- 
string like  Figure  7.  This  is  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  paper  with  round 
ends.  Do  not  make  the  bowstring 
quite  as  long  as  the  bow.  In  each 
of  the  round  ends  punch  a  small 
hole,  then  slip  one  end  of  the  bow 
through  the  hole  in  one  end  of  the 
bowstring  and  the  other  end  of  the 


arrow  and  feather.    The  finiahed  arrow  look*  like  Figure  9 
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bow  through  the  hole  in  the  other  end  of 
the  bowstring. 

For  the  arrow,  take  a  short  piece  of 
broom st raw  that  is  wide  at  one  end  and 
cut  a  short  slit  down  through  the  middle 
of  the  wide  end  like  B,  Figure  8.  Cut 
the  arrow  leathers,  from  colored  paper, 
like  C,  Figure  8,  then  slide  the  small  end 
of  the  feathers  into  the  slit  in  the  broom- 
straw.  The  arrow  will  look  like  Figure  9. 

To  make  Chief  Blue  Horse  hold  his 
arrow,  punch  a  small  hole  in  one  of  his 
hands  and  push  the  arrow  through  the 
hole  half  way.  Rest  his  bow  inside  of 
his  other  arm  against  his  shoulder.  You 
will  see  him  like  this  in  Figure  16. 

Figure  10  is  the  pattern  of  the  little 
squaw.  Trace  the  pattern  as  you  did 
that  of  the  Indian.  Cut  it  out  and  lay 
it  on  a  piece  of  folded  brown  paper,  as 
is  shown  in  Figure  11,  with  the  straight 
part  of  the  face  and  the  straight  part  of 
the  dress  on  the  fold.  Run  your  pencil 
around  the  pattern  and  cut  out  the  little 
squaw.  Cut  slits  for  fringe  in  the  bot- 
tom of  her  skirt  and  on  the  back  of  her 
leggings.  Bend  her  arms  forward,  cut 
off  one  lap,  and  bend  down  the  other  lap 
on  top  of  her  head  to  hold  the  two  sides 
together.  The  squaw's  name  is  Danc- 
ing Water,  and  she  is  the  wife  of  Chief 
Blue  Horse. 

Make  Dancing  Water  a  blanket  of  red 
tissue  paper,  just  the  size  and  shape  of 
Figure  12.    Fold  the  blanket  crosswise 


through  the  middle  first,  then  make  the 
other  folds  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Figure  12.  Fold  them  in  and  out  like  a 
fan,  then  your  blanket  will  look  like 
Figure  13.  You  can  put  a  black  border 
on  the  blanket  if  you  like,  or  you  can 
leave  it  plain.  Fit  the  little  blanket  on 
Dancing  Water's  head  and  it  will  hang 
down  behind  and  on  each  side.  Of 
course  you  must  make  features  on  Danc- 
ing Water's  face,  and  paint  her  hair 
black.  You  will  see  her  picture  in  Fig- 
ure 16. 

Build  a  fire  now  in  front  of  the  tepee, 
so  that  these  little  people  may  cook  their 
dinner.  Cut  out  two  flames  of  red  pa- 
per like  Figure  14  and  make  holes  in 
the  lower  part  where  you  see  the  two  lit- 
tle rings.  Push  a  short  broomstraw 
through  each  hole  and  stand  the  flames 
up,  with  one  end  of  each  broomstraw 
resting  on  the  table.  Pile  more  straws  on 
the  first  ones,  and  your  fire  will  look  as 
if  it  were  burning  briskly.  See  the  fire 
in  Figure  15  and  in  Figure  16. 

The  little  kettle  for  cooking,  which 
stands  behind  the  Indian  in  Figure  16, 
you  can  make  of  a  strip  of  black  paper. 
Curve  the  paper  around,  lap  one  end 
over  the  other,  making  a  ring,  then  run 
one  end  of  the  broomstraw  handle  in 
and  out  through  the  ring  where  the  ends 
are  lapped,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
straw  in  and  out  through  the  opposite 
side  of  the  kettle. 


A  Helpful  Thought 


Mr.  Editor — About  eight  years  ago 
there  was  printed  on  a  page  by  itself, 
near  the  front  of  the  magazine,  this 
little  quotation  (from  N.  P.  Willis,  I 
think  )  : 

"  The  world  well  tried,  the  sweetest  thing  in  life 
Is  the  unclouded  welcome  of  a  wife." 

I  can  safely  say  that  to  the  inspiration 
of  those  lines  my  husband  and  I  owe 


much  of  our  happiness,  for  then  and 
there  I  began  the  habit  of  giving  him  al- 
ways an  *'  unclouded  welcome."  and 
waiting  for  the  discussion  of  troubles, 
when  necessary,  until  later  in  the  even- 
ing. Why  not  repeat  the  quotation  in 
the  same  conspicuous  setting  for  the 
benefit  of  more  recent  brides? 

Harriet  S.  Burr. 
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Reddy  Fox  Barks  at  the  Moon 


By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 
Illustrated  by  George  F.  Kerr 


ON  THE  brow  of  the  hill  by  the 
Lone  Pine  sat  Reddy  Fox.  Every 
few  moments  he  pointed  his  little 
black  nose  up  at  the  round,  silvery  moon 
and  barked.  Way  over  across  the  broad 
White  Meadows,  in  the  dooryard  of 
Farmer  Brown's  house.  Bowser  the 
Hound  sat  and  barked  at  the  moon,  too. 

**  Yap-yap-yap,"  barked  Reddy  Fox,  as 
loud  as  he  could. 

**  Bow-wow-wow,"  said  Bowser  the 
Hound  in  his  deepest  voice. 

Then  both  would  listen  and  watch  the 
million  little  stars  twinkle  and  twinkle  in 
the  frosty  sky.  Now  just  why  Reddy 
Fox  should  bark  at  the  moon  he  did  not 
know.  He  just  had  to.  Every  night  for 
a  week  he  had  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  Lone 
Pine  and  barked  and  barked  until  his 
throat  was  sore.  Every  night  old  Mother 
Fox  had  warned  him  that  noisy  children 
would  come  to  no  good  end.  and  every 
night  Reddy  had  promised  that  he  would 
bark  no  more.  But  every  night  when  the 
first  silver  flood  of  witching  light  crept 
over  the  hill  and  cast  strange  shadows 


from  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees, 
Reddy   forgot   all   alxnit   his  promise. 

Bowser  the  Hound  knew,  too,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  Reddy  Fox  was 
making  fun  of  him.  Now,  Bowser  did 
not  like  to  be  made  fun  of,  any  more 
than  little  boys  and  girls  do.  and  he  de- 
cided that  if  ever  he  could  break  his 
chain,  or  that  if  ever  Farmer  Brown  for- 
got to  chain  him  up,  he  would  teach 
Reddy  Fox  a  lesson  that  Reddy  would 
never  forget. 

"  Yap-yap-yap."  barked  Reddy  Fox, 
and  then  listened  to  hear  Bowser's  deep 
voice  reply.  But  this  time  there  was  no 
reply.  Reddy  listened,  and  listened,  and 
then  tried  it  again. 

Now,  Bowser  the  Hound  had  managed 
to  slip  his  collar.  "  Ah-ha."  thought 
Bowser,  "now  I'll  teach  Reddy  Fox  to 
make  fun  of  me."  and.  like  a  shadow,  he 
slipped  through  the  fence  and  across  the 
meadows  to  the  Lone  Pine. 

Reddy  Fox  had  just  barked  for  the 
hundredth  time  when  he  heard  a  twig 
crack  ju>t  behind  him.    It  had  a  differ- 
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cut  sound  from  the  noisy  crack  of  Jack 
Frost,  and  Reddy  stopped  a  yap  right  in 
the  middle  and  whirled  about  to  see  what 
it  might  be.  There  was  Bowser  the 
Hound  almost  upon  him.  his  eyes  flash- 
ing rire,  his  great,  red  jaws  wide  open, 
and  every  hair  on  his  back  bristling  with 
rage.  Reddy  didn't  wait  to  say  "  Good 
evening,"  or  to  see  more.  Oh,  no!  He 
turned  a  back  somersault  and  away  he 
sped  over  the  hard,  snowy  crust  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  'him.  Bowser 
baying  at  the  moon  he  liked  to  hear,  but 
Bowser  baying  at  his  heels  was  another 
matter,  and  Reddy  ran  as  he  had  never 
run  before.  Down  across  the  White 
Meadows  he  sped,  Bowser  frightening 
all  the  echoes  with  the  roar  of  his  big 
voice  as  he  followed. 

How  Reddy  did  wish  that  he  had 
minded  Mother  Fox !  How  safe  and 
snug  and  warm  was  his  home  under  the 
roots  of  the  Old  Hickory,  and  how  he 
did  wish  that  he  was  safely  there!  But 
it  would  never  do  to  go  there  now,  for 
that  would  tell  Bowser  where  he  lived, 
and  Bowser  would  take  Farmer  Brown 
there,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
Reddy  Fox  and  of  Mother  Fox  and  of 
all  the  brother  and  sister  foxes. 

So  Reddy  twisted  and  turned,  and  ran 
this  way  and  ran  that  way.  and  the  longer 
he  ran  the  shorter  his  breath  grew.  It 
was  coming  in  great  pants  now.  His 
bushy  tail,  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
had  become  very  heavy.  How  Redd)' 
Fox  did  wish  that  he  had  minded  Mother 
Fox!  He  twisted  and  turned,  and 
doubled  this  way  and  that  way,  and  all 
the  time  Bowser  the  Hound  got  closer 
and  closer. 

Now,  way  off  on  the  hill  behind  the 
White  Meadows,  Mother  Fox  had  been 
hunting  for  her  supper.  She  had  heard 
the  "  Yap-yap-yap  "of  Reddy  Fox  as  he 
barked  at  the  moon,  and  she  had  heard 
Bowser  baying  over  in  the  barnyard  of 
Farmer  Brown.  Then  she  had  heard  the 
"  yap  "  of  Reddy  Fox  cut  short  in  the 
middle  and  the  roar  of  Bowser's  big 
voice  as  he  started  to  chase  Reddy  Fox. 
She  knew  that  Reddy  could  run  fast,  but 
she  also  knew  that  Bowser  the  Hound 
had  a  wonderful  nose,  and  that  Bowser 
would  never  give  up.  So  Mother  Fox 
pattered  down  the  Crooked  Little  Path 
on  to  the  White  Meadow*,  where  she 
could  see  the  chase.    When  she  got  near 


enough,  she  barked  twice  to  tell  Reddy 
that  she  would  help  him. 

Now,  Reddv  was  so  tired  that  he  was 
almost  in  despair  when  he  heard  Mother 
Fox  bark.  But  he  knew  that  Mother 
Fox  was  so  wise,  and  she  had  so  often 
fooled  Bowser  the  Hound,  that  if  he 
could  hold  out  just  a  little  longer,  she 
would  help  him.  So  for  a  few  minutes 
he  ran  faster  than  ever,  and  he  gained 
a  long  way  on  Bowser  the  Hound.  As 
he  passed  a  shock  of  corn  that  had  been 
left  standing  on  the  White  Meadows, 
Mother  Fox  stepped  out  from  behind  it. 
"  Go  home,  Reddy  Fox,"  said  she, 
sharply ;  "  go  home  and  stay  there  until 
I  come."  Then  she  deliberately  sat  down 
in  front  of  the  shock  of  corn  to  wait 
until  Bowser  the  Hound  should  come  in 
sight. 

Now,  Bowser  the  I  lound  kept  his  eyes 
and  nose  on  the  track  of  Reddy  Fox, 
looking  up  only  once  in  a  while  to  see 
where  he  was  going,  so  he  did  not  see 
Reddy  Fox  slip  behind  the  corn  shock, 
and  when  he  did  look  up,  he  saw  only 
Mother  Fox  sitting  there  waiting  for 
him. 

Bowser  the  Hound  thinks  slowly. 
When  he  saw  old  Mother  Fox  sitting 
there,  he  did  not  stop  to  think  that  it 
was  not  Reddy  Fox  whom  he  had  been 
following,  or  he  would  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  waste  his  time  following  old 
Mother  Fox.  He  would  have  just  hunted 
around  until  he  had  found  where  Reddy 
had  gone.  But  Bowser  the  Hound 
thinks  slowly.  When  he  saw  old  Mother 
Fox  sitting  there,  he  thought  it  was 
Reddy  and  that  now  he  had  him.  With 
a  great  roar  of  his  big  voice,  he  sprang 
forward.  Mother  Fox  waited  until  he 
was  almost  upon  her,  then  springing  to 
one  side,  she  trotted  off  a  little  way. 

At  once  Bowser  the  Hound  started 
after  her.  She  pretended  to  be  very 
tired.  Every  time  he  rushed  forward  she 
just  managed  to  slip  out  of  his  grasp. 
Little  by  little  she  led  him  across  the 
White  Meadows  back  toward  Farmer 
Brown's  barnyard. 

Pretty  soon  old  Mother  Fox  began  to 
run  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  that  is  very 
fast  indeed.  She  left  Bowser  the  Hound 
a  long,  long  ways  behind.  When  she 
came  to  a  stone  wall  she  jumped  up  on 
the  stone  wall  and  ran  along  it,  just  like 
a  squirrel.    Every  once  in  a  while  she 
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would  make  a  long  jump  and  then  trot 
along  a  little  ways  again.  She  knew  that 
stones  do  not  carry  the  scent  well,  and 
that  Bowser  the  Hound  would  have  hard 
work  to  smell  her  on  the  stone  wall. 
Way  down  at  the  end  of  the  pasture  an 
old  apple  tree  stretched  a  long  limb  out 
to  the  stone  wall.  When  she  got  oppo- 
site to  this  she  jumped  on  to  this  long 
limb  and  ran  up  into  the  tree.  There  in 
the  crotch,  close  to  the  trunk,  she  sat  and 
watched. 

Bowser  the  Hound,  making  a  tremen- 
dous noise,  followed  her  trail  up  to  the 
stone  wall.  Then  he  was  puzzled.  He 
sniffed  this  way,  and  he  sniffed  that  way, 
but  he  could  not  tell  where  Mother  Fox 
had  disappeared  to.  He  looked  up  at 
old  Mother  Moon  and  bayed,  and  bayed, 
but  old  Mother  Moon  did  not  help  him 


a  bit.  Then  he  jumped  over  the  stone 
wall  and  looked,  and  looked,  and  smelled, 
and  smelled,  but  no  track  of  Mother  Fox 
could  he  find.  Then  he  ran  up  along 
the  stone  wall  a  little  ways,  and  then 
down  along  the  stone  wall  a  little  ways, 
but  still  he  could  not  find  a  track  of 
Mother  Fox.  The  longer  he  hunted,  the 
angrier  he  grew. 

Old  Mother  Fox.  sitting  in  the  apple 
tree,  watched  him.  and  laughed,  and 
laughed  to  herself.  Then  when  she  grew 
tired  of  watching  him.  she  made  a  long 
jump  out  into  the  field  and  trotted  off 
home  to  punish  Reddy  Fox  for  his  dis- 
obedience. When  she  got  there  ^hc 
found  Reddy  Fox  very  much  ashamed, 
very  tired,  and  very  sorrowful,  and 
Reddy  Fox  promised  that  he  never  would 
bark  at  the  moi  Hi, 
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The  Autobiography  of  Jane  Addams 


By  Rev.  Ly 

AT  THE  inauguration  of  a  new  presi- 
JTjL  dent  last  autumn,  the  largest  col- 
lege in  the  world  for  women  con- 
ferred upon  Jane  Addams  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  with  the  follow- 
ing felicitous  words:  "Head  and  joint 
founder  of  the  social  settlement  of  Hull 
House,  pioneer  in  the  movement  for 
social  and  civic  betterment  in  our  great 
cities,  author  of  books  of  vital  interest 
on  subjects  of  political  reform,  doer  of 
deeds  that  have  set  and  established 
higher  standards  of  citizenship,  foremost 
representative  of  the  new  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy which,  guided  by  scientific 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  by 
practical  dealings  with  actual  conditions, 
engages  the  enthusiasm  of  pity,  not  only 
in  the  task  of  alleviating  misery,  but  in 
the  larger  service  of  increasing  the  posi- 
tive values  of  human  life." 

Confirmation  and  elaborate  illustra- 
tion of  this  correct  and  comprehensive 
statement  have  since  been  furnished  in 
a  book  entitled  Twenty  Years  at  Hull 
House,  from  the  Macmillan  press. 
American  letters  already  had  to  its  credit 
three  great  autobiographies:  Benjamin 
Franklin's  revelation  of  the  making  of 
America's  first  cosmopolitan ;  Jacob 
Riis's  portrayal  of  the  Americanizing  of 
a  nineteenth-century  immigrant;  and 
Booker  Washington's  description  of  the 
evolution  of  our  supreme  negro.  Now 
Jane  Addams  has  added  to  the  list  the 
inner  and  outer  history  of  the  foremost 
woman  of  her  time  in  the  alleviation  of 
human  wretchedness  through  the  com- 
bination of  the  scientific  spirit  and  dis- 
criminating sympathy. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  may 
have  many  imitations.  But  like  Frank- 
lin's, Riis's,  and  Booker  Washington's 
autobiographies,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 
Though  Jane  Addams's  life  has  been  free 
from  the  spectacular,  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  her  book.  The  charm  of  truth 
gleams  out  at  every  point,  and  one  un- 
derstands now  why  Prof.  William 
James  onc  e  said  of  her,  "  She  can't  help 
writing  truth."  She  is  as  objective  in 
dealing  with  herself  as  with  the  world 


an  P.  Powell 

she  has  made  better.  From  her  twelfth 
year,  when  she  learned  from  her  father 
"  that  impersonal  and  international  rela- 
tions are  actual  facts,  and  not  mere 
phrases."  Jane  Addams  has  given  her- 
self with  informed  consecration  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world  in  which  she 
lives. 

For  two  reasons  her  story  has  unique 
significance:  1.  Hull  House,  established 
in  1889,  is  easily  the  most  important 
"  settlement "  in  any  city  in  the  land. 
Problems  hitherto  insoluble  have  been 
worked  out  there.  From  that  torch 
many  another  torch  has  been  lighted  the 
country  over,  and  Jane  Addams  admits 
that  the  recent  multiplication  of  "  set- 
tlements "  in  the  United  States  encour- 
aged her  to  hope  that  "  a  simple  state- 
ment of  an  earlier  effort,  including  the 
stress  and  storm,  might  be  of  value  in 
their  interpretation,  and  possibly  clear 
them  of  a  certain  charge  of  superficial- 
ity." 

2.  Nowhere  else  is  the  psychology  of 
our  civic  and  industrial  development 
these  last  twenty  years  so  clearly  de- 
scribed. One  reads  this  book,  and  for 
the  first  time  clearly  sees  that  the  nineties 
were  a  decade  of  theorizing.  From  an- 
archy to  socialism  countless  plans  were 
promulgated  by  mere  doctrinaires,  and 
Hull  House  was  one  of  the  few  spots 
in  the  land  where  discussion  was  entirely 
free.  During  the  whole  period  Jane 
Addams  kept  her  head  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness. She  never  spoke  a  foolish  word 
nor  did  an  unwise  deed.  While  social- 
ists disowned  her  and  journalists 
branded  her  as  anarchist  she  went  her 
way  in  clearness  and  serenity.  She  ob- 
served. She  meditated.  She  withheld 
judgment  where  the  facts  were  not  ob- 
tainable. She  made  on  those  who  knew 
her  best  the  impression  of  sancness  and 
trustworthiness.  And  when,  with  the 
incoming  of  the  twentieth  century,  men 
of  affairs  began  to  brood  upon  the  prob- 
lems which  the  theorists  had  attacked  in 
vain,  it  was  to  Jane  Addams  that  they 
turned  for  light  and  leading. 

Her  life  story  can  be  briefly  sura- 
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narized.  She  conceals  nothing.  A  deli- 
ate  child,  she  has  never  been  a  strong 
*oman.  The  habit  so  noticeable  of  men- 
tal integrity  she  acquired  from  her  un- 
lsual  father.  Her  two  life  inspirations 
Have  been  her  father  and  his  good  friend, 
Lincoln ;  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
pages  in  the  book  is  that  in  which  she 
speaks  of  "  walking  the  wearisome  way 
from  Hull  House  to  Lincoln  Park, 
when  a  great  strike  was  on  and  no 
cars  running,  "  in  order  to  look  at 
*nd  gain  magnanimous  counsel,  if  I 
might,  from  the  marvelous  St.  Gaudens 
statue." 

Even  in  her  childhood  she  was  so  seri- 
•jus  and  so  eager  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  poor  that  as  she  looks  back 
upon  her  early  years  she  is  inclined  to 
.-ount  herself  a  little  priggish — unmind- 
ful in  her  candor  of  the  truth  of  A.  C. 
Uenson's  words  that  "  it  is  not  priggish 
to  be  virtuous,  or  to  have  a  high  artistic 
standard,  or  to  care  more  for  master- 
pieces of  literature  than  for  second-rate 
ix>oks,  any  more  than  it  is  priggish  to  be 
ich  or  well-connected." 

Graduated  from  Rockford  College, 
4ic  was  forethoughtful  enough  to  spend 
uiuch  time  in  travel,  observation,  and 
study  in  Europe,  and  came  home  to  join 
her  friend  and  her  co-worker,  Miss 
Starr,  in  the  Hull  House  experiment 
Krom  the  first  she  had  no  illusions.  The 
>nly  romance  she  saw  in  the  work  was 
reflected  from  her  heart,  and  even  then 
she  saw  it  with  wide-open  eyes.  She 
stated  thus  modestly  her  conviction  that 
'  the  mere  foothold  of  a  house,  easily 
accessible,  ample  in  space,  hospitable  and 
tolerant  in  spirit,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  large  foreign  colonies  which  so  easily 
isolate  themselves  in  American  cities, 
would  be  in  itself  a  serviceable  thing  for 
Chicago." 

She  and  her  associate  performed  the 
umblest  services  for  their  slum  neigh- 
ors.  They  washed  the  newborn  babies, 
•  ursed  the  sick,  prepared  the  dead  for 
jurial,  and  "  minded  the  children."  But 
:hey  were  always  thinking  out  from  the 


particular  to  the  general,  and  soon  came 
upon  the  lasting  object  of  their  experi- 
menting, and  thus  expressed  it  later  in 
their  charter :  "  To  provide  a  center  for 
a  higher  civic  and  social  life ;  to  institute 
and  maintain  educational  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises;  and  to  investigate 
and  improve  the  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustrial districts  of  Chicago." 

Not  all  the  Hull  House  efforts  have 
succeeded.  There  has  been  an  occa- 
sional failure.  Early  successes  evoked 
some  opposition.  Jane  Addams  was  not 
certain  of  her  mind  when  Washington 
Gladden  raised  the  general  issue  of 
"  tainted  money,"  but  she  had  the  cour- 
age, even  when  the  need  was  great,  to 
decline  a  gift  for  a  clubhouse  of  $20,000 
which  she  was  sure  was  tainted.  The 
strain  and  confusion  of  "  a  house  con- 
stantly filling  and  refilling  with  groups  of 
people"  wore  on  her  much  at  first,  and 
the  signs  of  weariness  are  still  evident 
in  her  face.  She  has  earned  the  right, 
as  she  passes  her  fiftieth  year,  to  a  light- 
ening of  the  burden,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  she  will  ever  claim  or  exercise  the 
right. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  needs  no 
special  commendation.  It  bears  an 
author's  name  which  will  insure  it  room 
in  every  well-stocked  library.  No  book 
will  ever  take  its  place,  not  even  any 
from  Jane  Addams's  pen.  To  the  "  set- 
tlement "  worker  in  all  the  years  to  come 
it  will  be  a  bulwark  against  despair.  To 
the  student  of  the  slum  problem  it  will 
be  the  doorway  both  to  method  and  to 
point  of  view.  To  all  who  care  for  the 
higher  interests  of  our  cities  Twenty 
Years  at  Hull  House  will  make  forever 
clear  the  basic  truth  that  "  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  a  settlement,  as  well 
as  its  philanthropic,  civic,  and  social 
undertakings,  are  but  differing  manifes- 
tations of  the  attempt  to  socialize  democ- 
racy, as  is  the  very  existence  of  the  set- 
tlement itself." 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,  by  Jane 
Addams,  can  be  secured  of  our  Book  De- 
partment for  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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Black  Hen's  Eggs 

By  S.  J. 

A  Maine  housekeeper,  who  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  getting  every- 
thing due  to  come  her  way,  one  day 
visited  the  local  market  and  inquired: 
"  Have  you  any  black  hen's  eggs?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  Madam,"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  clerk.  "  We  have 
eggs;  but  I  know  of  no  way  of  finding 
out  whether  they  are  black  hen's  eggs, 
unless  one  were  to  watch  the  poultry 
house." 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  necessary.  I  can  tell 
if  I  can  see  the  eggs,"  she  answered, 
beamingly. 

*'  Well,  I'll  let  you  see  what  we  have," 
he  said,  wonderingly. 

"  These  are  black  hen's  eggs,"  the  cus- 
tomer remarked,  as  she  selected  a  couple 
of  dozens  of  the  largest  and  brownest 
eggs  in  the  stock. 

They  don't  carry  black  hen's  eggs  in 
that  store  any  more. 


man  of  knowledge,  I  wish  to  enter  m\ 
boy  in  your  school." 


Out  of  Cold  Storage 

The  teacher  had  asked  the  children  to 
write  their  autobiographies,  and  the 
essays  were  very  materialistic. 

"  Now,  children,"  she  said,  "  I  don't 
want  you  simply  to  write  the  happenings 
of  your  life ;  write  what  you  really  feel 
inside." 

Little  Willie  in  his  second  attempt 
wrote,  "  Inside  I  feel  a  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  and  stomach,  and  inside  the  stom- 
ach I  feel  an  apple,  a  corn  ball,  a  pickle 
and  a  glass  of  milk." 


He  (from  under  the  automobile)— 
The  sparking  plug's  gone  to  blazes. 

She — Never  mind,  dear,  it  won't  show, 
will  it? 


"  Simplified  "  Spelling 

By  Ckarlea  Bcresford 

A  school  teacher  in  Australia  received 
the  following  note :  "  Cur,  ass,  you  are  a 
man  of  no  legs.  I  wish  to  inter  my  bowie 
in  your  skull."  Mystified  by  this  ap- 
parent thirst  for  his  blood,  the  teacher 
laid  the  matter  before  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, who  summoned  the  writer  and  de- 
manded an  explanation.  The  writer  of 
the  note,  an  illiterate  sheepman,  was  as 
much  perplexed  by  the  summons  as  the 
teacher  had  been  by  the  note,  for  the 
sheepman  had  intended  to  be  quite  com- 
plimentary, and  could  see  no  reason  why 
his  innocent  little  missive  should  have 
stirred  up  such  a  commotion.  This  is 
the  way  he  read  it :  "  Sir,  as  you  are  a 
son 


Stout  lady  (in  search  of  new  cook) — 
I'm  afraid  you  are  rather  young  for  the 
situation.  Arc  you  sure  you  could  coot 
for  a  large  party? 

Applicant — Oh,  yes'm.  Why,  the  last 
party  I  was  with  was  quite  as  large  as 
you  are. 


"  What  has  your  boy  learned  at  school 
this  season  ?" 

"  He  has  learned  that  he'll  have  to  be 
vaccinated,  that  his  eyes  aren't  really 
mates,  and  that  his  method  of  breathing 
is  entirely  obsolete." 


"  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  today,  foT 
tomorrow  you  may  diet." 


"  The  only  thing  I  find  to  say  against 
you  is  that  your  washing  bill  is  far  too 
extravagant.  Last  week  you  had  six 
blouses  in  the  wash.  Why,  Jane,  my 
own  daughter  never  sends  but  two  1" 
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"  Ah,  that  may  be,  mum."  replied  Jane, 
"  but  I  'ave  to !  Your  daughter's  sweet- 
Heart  is  a  bank  clerk,  while  my  young 
man  is  a  chimney  sweep.  It  makes  a 
difference,  mum." 


He — Can  you  keep  a  secret? 
She — Yes,  but  unfortunately  I  always 
ell  it  to  someone  who  can't. 


King  Edward  was  very  fond  of  his 
eldest  grandson,  and  liked  talking  to 
him.  When  the  little  prince  was  eleven 
his  grandfather  asked  him  what  he  wa3 


studying  in  his  history  lesson,  and  was 
told,  "Oh,  all  about  Perkin  Warbeck." 
The  King  asked,  "  Who  was  Perkin 
Warbeck  ?"  and  the  lad  replied,  **  He 
pretended  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  king. 
But  he  wasn't;  he  was  the  son  of  re- 
spectable parents." 


"  I  am  the  piano  tuner,  Madam." 
"  But  we  have  not  sent  for  you  1" 
"  I  know ;  but  the  neighbors  want  me 
to  tunc  your  piano." 


The  Doctor — You  don't  feel  any  bet- 
ter ?  Well,  how's  that  ?  Have  you  done 
what  I  said  and  taken  plenty  of  animal 
food? 

John — Yes,  Doctor;  but  I'll  'ave  ter 
drop  it.  I  managed  middlin'  well  with 
the  oats  and  maize,  and  done  a  bit  at 
split  beans;  but  the  chopped  'ay — that 
was  too  much.  Animal  food  don't  suit  inc. 


"  Any  suggestions  as  to  the  music  for 
the  dinner  tonight?" 

"  Well,  play  something  loud  with  the 
soup  course.    You  understand?" 

Aunt  Mary,  visiting  a  family  of  golf- 
ing relatives,  went  out  for  a  walk.  "  A 
good  many  people  seemed  to  be  about  the 
fields,"  she  reported  on  her  return,  "  and 
some  of  them  called  out  to  me  in  a  most 


eccentric  manner.  But  I  didn't  take  any 
notice  of  them.  And,  oh,  my  dear,  I 
found  such  a  number  of  curioUs  little 
round  things !  I  brought  them  home  to 
ask  you  what  they  are."  Hereupon  Aunt 
Mary  opened  her  workbag  and  produced 
twenty-four  golf  balls. 


Wrifie — You  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
Henry,  dear,  that  my  new  dress  does  not 
button  up  the  back. 

Hubby — Hooray !  How  does  it  button, 
my  dear? 

Wifie — Down  the  back. 


Little  Mary  went  into  the  country  on  a 
visit  to  her  grandmother.  Walking  in 
the  garden,  she  chanced  to  spy  a  pea- 
cock, a  bird  she  had  never  seen.  She 
ran  quickly  into  the  house  and  cried  out, 
"  Oh,  Grandma,  come  out  and  see. 
There's  an  old  chicken  in  full  bloom." 


The  man  of  the  house  was  looking  for 
his  umbrella,  and  not  finding  it,  asked 
the  members  of  the  family  if  they  had 
used  it. 

"  I  think  Sister's  beau  took  it  last 
night,"  said  Harry. 

Why  do  you  think  so,  my  son  ?" 

**  'Cause,  when  I  was  in  the  hall  last 
night,  I  heard  him  say  to  Sister :  *  I  be- 
lieve I'll  just  steal  one.'  " 


The  Man — Did  you  notice  that  woman 
we  just  passed? 

The  Woman — The  one  with  blond 
puffs  and  a  fur  hat  and  a  military  cape 


who  was  dreadfully  made  up  and  had 
awfully  soiled  gloves  on? 

The  Man — Yes,  that  one. 

The  Woman — No,  I  didn't  notice  her 
Why? 
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Something  New 

Put  on  your  thinking  caps, 
everybody,  and  tell  us  about  the 
wonderful  personal  characters 
of  which  you  know,  for  the  new 
second  "  Discovery  "  department 
which  opens  this  month.  There'll 
be  a  real  "  killing,"  as  the  cur- 
rent phrase  has  it,  for  a  num- 
ber of  birds  will  drop  at  the  one 
stone:  Cash  for  the  semler  of 
successful  paragraphs;  incentive 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers;  public  interest  in  and 
sympathy  for  the  persons  de- 
scribed ;  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  readers  to  look  for  greatness 
rather  than  meanness  in  their 
fellows. 

The  new  department  makes 
its  debut  in  a  modest  way  this 
month  on  Page  377.  I  antici- 
pate large  results — possibly 
great  results — if  readers  co-oper- 
ate in  this  plan  as  they  have 
done  in  the  old  Discoveries  de- 
partment. 


Poor  old  Pegasus!  The  air 
is  full  of  rackety-clacking  aero- 
planes in  these  days,  and  his 
nose  is  out  of  joint  And  so 
are  his  wings,  apparently.  They 
still  flap,  but  his  hoofs  scarcely 
clear  the  fence  posts. 

There  are  poets  enough,  or 
w  »uld-bc  poets,  but  what  a 
shortage  in  the  poesy  market  1 
Perhaps  the  consumers  arc  too 
many. 

Anyhow,  Pegasus  won't  often 
fly  for  money — not  very  high,  at 
least  The  best  poems,  I  believe, 
are  spontaneous.  Poc  turned 
off  "  The  Raven "  as  a  literary 
exercise  in  a  quite  cold-blooded 
way,  to  be  sure,  and  Eugene 


Field  wrote  his  heart-wringing 
"  Little  Boy  Blue  "  in  much  the 
same  manner,  but  these  are  rare 
exceptions.  Real  poetry  "  hap- 
pens," and  not  infrequently 
drifts  into  the  poets'  corner  of 
the  little  local  weekly  news- 
paper. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  hereby 
extended  to  any  and  all  readers 
who  discover  real  poetry,  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  to  clip  it  and 
send  it  to  us.  Don't  send  poems 
which  have  appeared  in  books  or 
magazines.  We  won't  promise 
to  print  all  that  is  offered,  but 
would  like  the  opportunity  of 
making  selections.  Those  who 
want  their  offerings  back,  in 
case  they  prove  unavailable, 
should  inclose  stamped  return 
envelopes.  Please  address  your 
clippings  to  the  Literary  Editor. 

* 

"Kladerfcens" 

"  Kinderkcns,"  writes  a  Dutch 
subscriber,  from  The  Hague, 
1  lolland,  "  is  an  old-fashioned 
Dutch  word,  and  means  'little 
children.'  A  century  ago  it  was 
used  frequently,  and  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  have  it  always : 
'  I^t  the  kinderkens  come  to 
me.' " 

How  many  of  our  children, 
I  wonder,  arc  making  the  Kin- 
derkins  so  ingeniously  planned 
by  Miss  Beard  ?  Do  kindergar- 
ten teachers  find  them  helpful? 
Who  can  suggest  subjects  or  de- 
velopments or  modifications  of 
the  present  .plan? 


Pe: 

Some  of  the  mo9t  beautiful 
costumes  which  have  appeared 
on  the  American  stage  in  the 


past  few  years  were  designed  b_v 
M.  de  Ivanowski,  illustrator  and 
portrait  painter,  whose  opinions 
of  the  present  modes  he  has  con- 
tributed to  this  number.  His  wa> 
the  difficult  task  of  adapting  the 
styles  of  forty  years  ago.  of 
finding  the  possibilities  of  beauty 
in  them,  for  the  character  of 
Helena  Richie  as  played  by 
Margaret  Angliu  in  the  drama- 
tization of  Mrs.  Deland's  novel. 
The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie.  M.  de  Ivanowski  is  a 
native  of  Russia. 

That  artist  symposium,  by  the 
way,  is  extremely  interesting. 

# 
I  I  It 

If  there  is  one  thing  funnier 
than  the  rare  bit  of  humor  which 
drops  occasionally  into  the  hop 
per,  it  is  the  correspond- 
ence which  the  publication 
thereof  elicits.  The  deliciously 
humorous  account  of  "  Phyl- 
lis's"  visit  to  the  bank  brought 
a  long  letter  from  a  Western 
reader,  who  found  the  tont  of 
the  sketch  "  flippant "  I  It  failed, 
she  thought,  to  "  develop  our 
better  side."  This  recalls  the 
Massachusetts  woman  who  took 
with  entire  seriousness  our 
"  Bride's  Primer  "  of  a  few  years 
ago.  As  for  that  precious  baby 
in  his  mother's  arms  on  out 
January  cover — whew  !  From 
the  Land  of  Steady  Habits  (and 
of  nutmegs)  came  a  scandalized 
letter,  with  mention  of  Anthony 
Comstock ! 
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*  Hospitable  people  who  like  to  enter- 
tain their  boarding  house  friends  may 
be  interested  in  the  remark  of  a  young 
librarian.  She  says  that  she  especially 
appreciates  invitations  for  some  time 
other  than  Sunday.  It  is  the  one  day  in 
the  week  that  she  has  to  herself,  and  it 
is  hard  to  give  it  up.  Besides,  it  is  the 
one  day,  in  many  boarding  houses,  when 
there  is  a  really  good  dinner.    H.  W. 


*  When  traveling  in  sleepers 
should  always  take  the  precaution  to 
remove  all  hairpins  for  the  night.  In 
a  recent  wreck  all  those  women  who  were 
wearing  hairpins  received  serious  scalp 
wounds.  L.  J.  H. 

*  Early  last  March  we  discovered  a  way 
to  begin  housedeaning  by  house  clearing. 
An  unused  room  was  emptied  of  every- 
thing except  some  tables,  large  boxes, 
and  barrels.  To  these  were  attached  the 
signs :  "  For  junk  man ;"  "  For  storage  f 
"  To  be  repaired ;"  "  For  charity ;"  "  To 
be  burned."  Each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily was  requested  to  look  over  his  per- 
sonal belongings  during  the  week,  and  to 
carry  to  this  room  everything  that  needed 
repairing,  or  that  could  possibly  be 
thrown  away.  Though  not  imperative, 
it  would  be  appreciated  if  he  would  place 
each  article  in  the  proper  receptacle. 
Meanwhile  closets  and  cupboards  were 
being  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, 
while  the  working  force  concentrated  its 
efforts  on  the  repair  table.  It  was  as- 
tonishing to  find  how  much  rubbish  had 
been  given  storage  room  during  the 
winter.  Every  article,  from  Baby's 
broken  toys  to  Father's  discarded  suit, 
was  disposed  of  before  the  actual  work 
of  cleaning  was  begun.    The  household 


routine  was  in  no  way  disarranged,  ar, 
all  disorder  was  confined  within  the  walls 
of  one  room.   M.  G. 

*  A  man  was  choking  in  a  public  dininj 
place,  and  apparently  in  grave  danger, 
when  a  trained  nurse  who  was  near  by 
with  a  family  party  hastened  to  him  and 
raised  his  arms  straight  over  his  head 
and  he  was  immediately  relieved.  This, 
she  said,  was  an  almost  infallible  remedy 
for  choking:  throw  the  arms  straight  up 
T.  O.  T. 

*  When  writing  a  number  of  letters,  and 
wishing  to  add  inclosures  to  some  of 
them,  I  place  a  letter  "  I "  in  the  corner 
of  the  envelopes  which  are  to  contain  the 
inclosures.  This  serves  as  a  reminder  ol 
the  inclosures,  and  the  stamp  covers  thi 
letter  **  I."  A.  B.  F. 

*  Many  a  "  night  light  "  or  "  spot  light  " 
battery  is  thrown  away  as  worn  out.  whet, 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  bad  connections. 
The  writer  has  repaired  a  number  lately 
by  simply  adjusting  the  springs  that 
touch  the  contacts  on  the  batten',  and  by 
cleaning  all  points  of  contact.  A  few 
hints  concerning  the  use  of  "  night 
lights"  may  not  come  amiss:  Be  sure 
that  the  contacts  are  perfectly  clean 
Scrape  them  with  an  old  knife  or  sand- 
paper, until  they  are  bright.  Be  sure 
that  the  contact  springs  on  the  case  have 
not  become  bent,  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  battery  at  the  right  points. 
Sometimes,  if  a  battery  slips  around  in 
the  case,  a  piece  of  cardboard  may  be 
placed  so  as  to  insure  a  better  contact. 
If  you  are  traveling  and  desire  to  be 
sure  your  contact  switch  will  not  be 
turned  on  accidentally,  place  a  piece  of 
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cardboard  between  one  of  the  contact 
pieces  on  the  case  and  battery.  This, 
of  course,  "  breaks  the  circuit,"  even 
though  the  switch  is  on.  The  writer 
bought  a  "  night  light"  recently,  and  this 
method  was  employed  by  the  storekeeper 
before  it  was  placed  in  a  box  for  him 
to  carry  home.   C.  K,  F. 


*  A  hunt  for  rubbers  or  overshoes  every 
time  a  child  left  the  house  prompted  this 


device.  We  sawed  an  old  box  to  a  width 
equal  to  the  length  of  Father's  rubbers, 
and  made  six  partitions,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  a  pair  of  rubbers  and  a 
pair  of  overshoes.  The  case  was  screwed 
to  the  wall  of  the  rear  entry  at  just  the 
right  height  for  the  children  to  reach 
easily.  To  each  meml>cr  of  the  family 
was  given  a  section.  A  rule  was  made 
that  no  one  could  use  any  division  ex- 
cept his  own.   K.  R.  M. 

*  In  the  November  issue  G.  D.  T.  ad- 
vised washing  the  outside,  and  especially 
the  tops,  of  milk  bottles,  before  opening 
them.  We  go  even  farther.  Last  year, 
after  having  used  milk  for  making 
chocolate,  we  discovered  that  the  bottle 
had  not  been  previously  washed  by  the 
milkman,  and  contained  considerable 
kerosene  oil.  We  therefore  devised  a 
scheme  for  better  protection.  Brass 
tags,  stamped  with  our  initial,  were  pur- 
chased, and  wired  with  copper  wire  (to 
prevent  rusting)  to  the  necks  of  new 
bottles  furnished  by  the  milkman.  Each 
day  we  rinse,  wash,  and  scald  these 
tagged  bottles,  cap  them,  and  then  tie 
wrapping  paper  over  the  tops.  All  the 
milkman  does  is  to  remove  the  paper  and 
cap.  fill  the  bottle,  and  cover  with  a  fresh 
cap.  Paper  is  tied  over  the  top  of  each 
bottle,  to  keep  out  dust  while  they  are 
being  taken  to  the  dairy.  P.efore  we 
remove  the  milk,  the  tops  and  outside 
are  thoroughly  washed.   We  keep  enough 


bottles  on  hand  so  that  I  can  always  set 
out  the  necessary  number  in  the  evening, 
which  are  returned  on  the  second  day- 
following.  The  milkman  willingly  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  caps,  free  of  charge. 
L.  H. 

*  When  a  vase  for  flowers  must  be  im- 
provised, an  ordinary  milk  bottle  of  either 
pint  or  quart  size,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  flower  stems,  is  more  graceful  and 
appropriate  than  are  the  drinking 
glasses,  pitchers,  and  other  things  fre- 
quently seen.  The  bottle  can  be  turned 
with  the  blown  letters  toward  the  wall. 
As  it  costs  only  five  cents,  it  can  be  sent 
anywhere,  and  the  loss  is  small  if  it  is 
not  returned.    A  Reader. 

*  The  difficulty  of  getting  pictures  hung 
in  the  right  spot  I  solved  by  means  of 
pencil  marks,  very  faint,  where  the  two 
lower  corners  of  the  picture  came.  The 
marks  can  easily  be  erased.   M.  L.  H. 

*  A  bride,  upon  opening  a  package  re- 
ceived on  her  wedding  day,  was  surprised 
to  find  a  dozen  or  more  corks  of  various 
sizes,  fastened  by  ribbons  to  a  large  cork. 
Attached  to  this  was  a  card  upon  which 
was  written,  "  Some  stoppers  for  the 
family  jars."  Later,  the  sender  was  in- 
formed that  when  the  first  disagreement 
arose  between  the  new  husband  and  wife 
the  discussion  as  to  the  size  of  the  cork 
best  fitted  to  the  "  jar  "  caused  so  much 
amusement  that  the  trouble  was  soon 
forgotten.   M.  R.  D. 

*  Mow  she  cured  her  baby  of  using  its 
left  hand  is  narrated  in  the  November 
Discoveries  by  D.  M.  It  is  rather  ap- 
palling to  think  how  much  harm  mothers 
may  do,  with  the  very  best  of  intentions. 
The  best  oculists  and  the  most  advanced 
educators  believe  that  children  should  be 
allowed  to  use  the  hand  that  Nature  bids 
them  use.  The  reason  is  that  they  nat- 
urally use  the  hand  nearest  the  eye  with 
which  they  see  the  better ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  intellectual  centers  are  devel- 
oped in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 
The  right  side  of  the  body  gets  its  nerve 
impulses  from  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
and  vice  versa.  If  you  compel  a  child 
that  is  naturally  left-handed  and  left 
eyed  to  use  the  right  hand,  you  are  com- 
pelling the  brain  to  telegraph  its  im- 
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pulses  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other, 
which  makes  the  child  just  so  much 
slower  and  more  awkward.  L.  M.  R. 

*  The  daughter  of  a  furrier  remarked 
that  my  furs  needed  dressing,  they 
looked  "  ratty,"  but  that  it  was  a  simple 
matter  to  do  it  oneself.  Brush  the  furs  at 
night  with  a  wet  brush,  hang  them  up  to 
dry,  and  in  the  morning  comb  them  out 
with  a  metal  comb.  I  followed  her  direc- 
tions, with  the  result  of  glossy  furs. 
M.  L.  H. 

*  Is  this  a  Discovery?  It  was  such  to 
us — my  wife  and  me.  After  reading 
your  article  on  burglars  a  year  or  two 
ago  we  were  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  need  of  burglary  insurance  that  we 
at  once  took  out  a  policy.  This  ran  a 
year,  and  we  neglected  to  renew  it  Two 
months  later  burglars  cleaned  us  out 
We  were  a  bit  slow  about  getting  a  sec- 
ond policy,  and  while  we  were  dickering 
about  it,  thieves  again  visited  us.  We 
have  a  policy  now.   L.  E.  T. 

*  I  saw  somewhere  the  idea  of  a  toy 
pig,  named  "Greedy,"  being  placed  on 
the  table  at  meals,  in  front  of  a  child 
who  had  not  behaved  himself  properly. 
So  I  bought  one.  But,  alas !  my  boys — 
six  and  eight  years  of  age — were  so 
tickled  over  it  that  their  manners  be- 
came worse,  each  one  eager  to  acquire 
the  dishonor  of  having  the  pig  near. his 
plate.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  penal 
system  that  works  excellently.  For 
each  misdemeanor — a  spot  on  the  table- 
cloth; too  large  a  mouthful;  forgetting 
the  napkin,  etc. — one  mark  is  counted 
against  the  culprit  If  a  fourth  mark 
is  necessary  at  one  meal,  the  punishment 
is  five  minutes  in  a  chair  in  the  other 
room.  For  the  fifth,  and  for  every  mark 
above,  one  penny  fine  is  imposed.  We 
seldom,  however,  reach  even  Number 
Four.  But  the  child  that  in  proper 
clothes  and  person  reaches  the  table  first, 
after  the  meal  is  announced,  has  the 
honor  of  marking  the  counts;  he  who 
gets  dressed  first  in  the  morning,  and  he 
who  is  first  in  bed  at  night,  has  a  mark 
taken  off.  That  is,  he  may  scratch  off 
his  next  bad  mark  and  not  count  it.  The 
highest  reward  is  when  all  three  meals 
of  the  day  have  passed  without  a  single 
mark.   Then  the  happy  youngster  is  the 


recipient  of  a  penny.  This  plan  is  not 
as  complicated  as  it  sounds,  and  is  mud 
less  trouble  and  more  efficacious  thar 
continual  corrections  and  scolding.  J.  S 

*  I  knew,  with  many  others,  that  a  lit 
tie  salt  in  the  water  oftentimes  wouk 
prolong  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  tui 
flowers,  but  I  did  not  know  it  would 
revive  wilted  blossoms.  It  did  so  re 
cently,  with  some  American  Beauty  rose 
— or  something  did.  They  were  almost 
gone,  but  after  the  salt  treatment  the> 
came  up,  fresh  and  lovely  for  one  more 
day  in  this  transitory  world.  T. 

*  A  quaint  adjunct  to  an  arts  and  craft 
tea  table  is  a  kettle  holder  of  canvas 
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embroidered  pictorially,  in  sample; 
stitch,  with  the  legend,  "  Except  the  tea 
kettle  boiling  be,  filling  the  teapot  spoiU 
the  tea."  Two  of  these  holders,  whicl 
have  been  passed  down  in  my  own  fam 
ily  from  generation  to  generation  hav. 
attracted  much  attention.    E.  H. 

*  I  mark  my  husband's  handkerchiefs  n 
a  way  that  gives  them  a  decided  touch  o' 
individuality.  With  a  fine-pointed  lea^ 
pencil  he  writes  his  initials  in  one  corneT 
He  is  careful  to  make  them  distinct,  bu 
not  too  large.  Three-eighths  of  an  inc) 
is  about  the  right  height.  Then  I  em 
broider  them  just  as  I  would  embroider 
the  regularly  stamped  block  letters.  I 
outline  them  first  with  a  single  strand  oi 
rather  fine  embroidery  cotton.  This  - 
all  the  "  stuffing "  necessary.  Then  1 
work  them  over  and  over  in  the  usua' 
embroidery  stitch.  I  generally  work  wirl 
white,  but  there  is  a  pretty  shade  of  Del  ft 
blue  cotton,  and  letters  worked  in  thai 
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color,  particularly  on  crossbarred  hand- 
kerchiefs, are  very  effective.    S.  L.  C. 

*  Not  the  Pied  Piper,  but  plain  pepper- 
mint, drove  the  rats  from  our  house.  I 
poured  oil  of  peppermint  in  every  hole 
and  crack — the  house  is  an  old  one — 
driving  the  "  varmints  "  from  the  upper 
stories,  and  repeated  the  same  method 
in  kitchen  and  cellar.  We  were  pretty 
strong  of  peppermint  for  a  while,  but  it 
was  the  less  evil  of  the  two.  A  friend 
succeeded  in  ridding  her  house  in  the 
same  way.   M.  H.  N. 

*  After  pottering  around  with  rags  and 
cut-off  glove  fingers,  I  learned  that  a 
rubber  cot  or  glove  finger  could  be 
bought  at  the  rubber  store  for  five  cents, 
and  cut  fingers  are  somewhat  less  bother- 
some accordingly.  Jay. 

*  A  neighbor's  boy  has  a  toy  called  a 
whirligig.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of 
tin,  rounded  at  the  ends  and  crossed  in 
the  center.  This  is  laid  in  a  pivot  on  a 
wooden  handle.  A  cord  winds  the  toy. 
When  the  cord  is  pulled  the  wings  take 
flight  and  sail  into  the  air,  but  if  the  cord 
is  jerked  or  pulled  the  wrong  way,  the 
wings  will  sometimes  return  in  a  very 
unexpected  manner  to  the  one  playing 
with  the  toy.  This  was  the  case,  at  any 
rate,  with  our  neighbor's  boy.  His  face 
was  so  badly  cut  by  the  tin  wings  that  it 
resulted  in  total  blindness  in  one  eye. 
D.  R.  D. 

*  Two  bright  boys  in  an  Eastern  city 
made  a  careful  study  of  vacuum  cleaners, 
ixjoled  their  bank  accounts,  and  bought 
what  they  considered  the  best  hand- 
power  machine.  Then  they  started  out 
to   clean   the  neighborhood.     Out  of 


school  hours,  evenings,  and  holidays,  the 
cleaner  is  kept  busy.  The  charge  is 
seventy-five  cents  an  hour.  So  great  is 
the  demand  for  their  services  that  they 
have  to  turn  away  business.  And  the 
housewives  of  that  neighborhood  are 
finding  this  method  of  having  their  clean- 
ing done  both  profitable  and  satisfac- 
tory.   B.  W.  T. 

*  Try  attaching  the  thermostat  to  the 
damper  of  your  furnace,  instead  of  the 
draft.  That  is,  provided  the  chimney  has 
good  drawing  power.  After  coaling  up 
at  night,  the  fire  thus  will  be  permitted 
to  come  up  gradually,  the  damper  open- 
ing only  as  the  heat  increases,  whereas, 
with  the  thermostat  attached  to  the  draft, 
the  fire  would  be  spurred  on  until  the 
heated  rooms  checked  it,  and  by  that  time 
much  of  the  life  would  have  been  burned 
out  of  the  coal.  With  this  damper  con- 
nection the  draft  must  be  personally 
controlled,  of  course.  I  am  confident 
that  I  save  coal  by  this  method.  Jay. 

*  To  economize  space  in  the  children's 
closet  I  use  their  old  wash  belts.  On 
each  hook  I  hang  a  belt  by  its  button- 
hole, and  pin  a  number  of  dresses  or  pet- 
ticoats down  the  length  of  it.   G.  S.  S. 

*  Now  that  formaldehyde  is  so  often 
used  for  ridding  closets  of  moths,  a  word 
of  .warning  may  be  necessary  in  regard 
to  its  fading  proclivities.  Red  is  the 
color  most  affected ;  it  is  literally  burned 
out  in  the  gas  that  arises.  Certain  shades 
of  tan  are  slightly  changed,  while  greens 
and  blacks  do  not  seem  to  be  harmed.  I 
know  nothing  about  other  shades,  but  I 
should  advise  the  housewife  to  be  cau- 
tious.   M.  E.  S.  H. 
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"  7"'jf  jiiu1//  of  ziolets.  hidden  in  lli?  green, 
I'ourcd  back  into  my  empty  soul  ami  frame 
I  lie  times  -then  I  remembered  to  hate  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.' 

THE  Violet  Lady — that  i>  what  we  came  to  call  her.  not  in  the 
first  clays,  when  the  big  furniture  vans  stood  in  front  of  the 
quaint  gabled  cottage  in  the  meadow,  hut  afterward,  when  the 
things  happened  that  I  shall  »et  down  here  in  the  due  order  of  their 
happening. 

One  ought  to  begin  with  the  cottage,  for  it  was  truly  a  part  of  her- 
self, as  a  house  may  he  when  one  builds  love  into  every  stick  and  stone 
of  it.  It  was  early  in  the  spring  when  we  observed  workmen  break- 
ing ground  in  the  tangled  slope  that  lay  to  the  eastward  of  our  library 
windows,  with  a  fringe  of  beeches  graciously  interposed  between 
it  and  the  unmannerly  trolley  car  which  a  suburban  civilization  had 
caused  to  invade  a  once  peaceful  country  road. 

"Oh!"  I  said,  ruefully,  "they  are  going  to  build  a  house  in  our 
meadow." 

"  Our  meadow?"  echoed  the  Man  of  Peace,  with  raised  eyebrows. 
He  is  always  cheerfully  sane  and  exasperatingly  sensible. 
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"  Yes,"  I  said  stub- 
bornly, "  our  meadow — 
my  meadow,  if  you  like  it 
better.    Haven't   we  owned 
its  windflowers,  its  wild  straw- 
berries, its  thrushes,  and  the 
cool,  deep  green  place  where  the 
pool  used  to  be,  and  where  the 
ground    will    remember  after 
people    have    forgotten?  And 
now  they're  going  to  spoil  it  all 
with  a  horrid,  new.  staring  mon- 
strosity of  a  house." 

"  Perhaps  it  won't  be  a  mon- 
strosity," Suggested  the  Man  of 
Peace,  even  more  pacifically 
than  usual.  '*  On  the  contrary, 
some  houses  are — " 

"  All  new  houses  are  mon- 
strosities," I  contradicted  him, 
hastily,  "  at  least  in  this  place." 

Several  of  the  houses  one 
could  see  (but  wouldn't)  out  of 
certain  tabooed  windows  assuredly 
bore  out  the  assertion ;  and  all  the 
while  that  blue  ovcralled  men  were 
carting  piles  of  raw  yellow  lumber 
and  bricks  and  barrels,  and  other 
ugly  objects  of  the  sort  useful  to 
carpenters  and  builders,  I  sorrow- 
fully avoided  the  east  windows  of 
the  library,  pretending  that  the 
light  was  better  upstairs. 

It  was  mid-April  before  we  saw 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  house  in 
the  meadow.  She  was  tiny  and 
slender,  and  she  wore  a  gown  of 
gray,  exactly  the  color  of  the  boles 
of  the  giant  beeches  that  graced  the 
further  rim  of  the  meadow.  The 
house  was  rising  by  tin's  time,  and 
one  could  see  that,  at  least,  it 
would  not  be  large.  The  little 
Gray  Lady  walked  all  around  the 
foundations,  apparently  deep  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  ar- 
chitect, who  strolled  at  her  side, 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  We 
knew  the  architect.    His  name  was 


Perkins,  and  he  was 
what  is  commonly  known 
as  "  an  excellent  fellow," 
which  meant,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  superlatively  good- 
humored,  that  he  went  to  church 
pretty  regularly,  was  kind  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  attended 
with  undeviating  faith  fulness  to 
his  business,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  building  of  houses. 
One  might  almost  say  of  a  house, 
since  all  of  the  Perkins  houses, 
with  unessential  differences  of 
paint,  pantries  and  back  porches, 
or  possibly  the  location  of  a 
chimney,  were  exactly  alike. 

Hopefully  we  had  observed 
the  activities  of  Perkins  through 
a  series  of  years ;  but  now  we  no 
longer  expected  anything  but  the 
regular  Perkins  house,  with  its 
foursquare  dimensions,  its  Perkins 
"  parlor,"  opening  brazenly  upon 
its  Perkins  dining  room  directly  in 
the  rear;  its  Perkins  kitchen,  with 
its  Perkins  "  butler's  pantry,"  the 
interior  of  which  was  never  to  see 
a  butler;  and  all  the  other  Perkins 
rooms ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
peculiarly  atrocious  Perkins  roof, 
which  presented  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  four  dormer  windows 
like  four  staring  eyes. 

"  Another  Perkins  house."  I  ob- 
served, sadly,  to  the  Man  of  Peace, 
who  chanced  to  be  looking  out  of 
the  same  window. 

"  Come  out  and  see  the  violets," 
was  his  entirely  irrelevant  re- 
sponse. 

"A  Perkins  house  in  our  mead- 
ow." 1  went  on.  doggedly.  "  is  no 
less  than  an  impertinence." 

Nevertheless  I  slipped  into  an 
old  fur-lined  cloak,  for  the  wind 
was  chilly,  though  it  was  April, 
tied  a  veil  over  my  head,  and  went 
out  to  see  the  violets. 
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Now,  the  violet 
frames  are  situated  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  our 
house,  which  is  almost  a 
hundred  years  old  and  not  at  all 
like  the  Perkins  house.  And 
they  are  screened  from  the  rear 
street  by  a  grape  trellis,  and 
overshadowed  by  a  very  big, 
very  ancient  and  gnarled  catalpa 
tree.  One  may,  therefore,  sit 
comfortably  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  frame,  or  even  huddle  in- 
side of  it,  and  pick  violets,  in 
comparative  seclusion,  forgetful 
of  everything  but  the  violets. 

The  Man  of  Peace  pulled  the 
glass  covers  wide  open,  and  a 
gush  of  fragrance  poured  out 
and  floated  wide  on  the  April 
wind.  One  could  almost  see  it — 
dim,  "purple,  sweet — the  soul  of 
the  thousand  flowers  within,  half 
hid  under  their  green,  heart-shaped 
leaves. 

I  instantly  forgot  the  new  Per- 
kins house  about  to  be  "perpe- 
trated "  in  the  meadow,  which  was 
exactly  what  the  Man  of  Peace  ex- 
pected. I  did  not  say  "  Oh !  "  nor 
even  "Ah !  "  which  also  was  ac- 
cording to  custom.  One  does  not 
often  say  much  in  the  presence  of 
violets.  They  are  beyond  words, 
a  whole  bed  of  them,  tall  stemmed, 
purple,  sweet  with  the  ineffable 
sweetness  of — violets. 

The  Man  of  Peace  stood  looking 
at  me  and  other  things,  while  I 
picked  the  violets  nearest  me,  and 
the  wind  in  the  gnarled  branches 
overhead  stole  their  fragrance  and 
carried  it  across  the  hedge  and  far 
away. 

She  told  me  afterward  that  she 
smelled  violets  way  over  in  the 
meadow,  above  the  odors  of  wet 
mortar  and  raw  lumber  and  the 
rest,  and  I  believed  her.  But  it  was 
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close  upon  a  fort- 
1^  night  before  I  met  the 
Gray  Lady,  and  by  that 
time  we  had  begun  to  feel  al- 
most reconciled  to  the  house  in 
the  meadow.  For  although  it 
was  a  Perkins  house,  which  is 
to  say  that  Perkins  officiated 
as  its  architect,  it  was  a  Per- 
kins house  chastened,  curiously 
wrought  upon,  happily  di- 
versified, metamorphosed,  one 
might  almost  say  transfigured. 
•  Of  course  the  little  Gray  Lady 
H  did  it.  And  we  loved  her  en- 
thusiastically from  the  moment 
we  perceived  the  truth.  As 
the  house  swiftly  grew  and 
took  shape  to  itself — for 
the  Gray  Lady  was  delight- 
fully impatient  and  determined 
to  have  her  own  way,  and  she 
came  every  day  to  urge  Perkins 
and  the  others  to  unheard-of 
activities— we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve our  four  eyes.  Yet  there 
it  was.  gray  stone,  gray  shingles, 
and  the  sweep  of  a  charming 
roof  the  color  of  ripe  leaves;  and 
back  of  it  the  big  beeches  like  part 
of  a  well-conceived  picture.  We  no 
longer  attempted  to  disguise  the 
truth  from  each  other;  it  belonged 
to  the  meadow  and  the  meadow  be- 
longed to  it.  We  were  actually 
glad  every  time  we  looked  out  of 
the  window  to  see  that  particular 
Perkins  house. 

"  But  it  really  isn't  a  Perkins 
home  at  all,"  I  demurred. 

The  Man  of  Peace  differed  with 
me.  warmly. 

It  was  a  veritable  Perkins  house, 
he  insisted.  Perkins  himself  had 
planned  it  and  was  delighted  with 
it.  He  had  met  Perkins  on  the 
street  and  Perkins  had  pointedly 
said  so. 
"  Then  why,"  I  demanded, 
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he  gone  on  all  these 
years  building  the  Per- 
kins  house?   There  they 
are,  all  over  the  landscape, 
and  there  they'll  stay!" 

The  Man  of  Peace  avoided 
my  indignant  eyes,  while  he 
muttered  something  about  the 
cost  of  building  materials  and 
the  superior  economy  and  con- 
venience of  the  Perkins  struc- 
ture. It  was  easy  to  see  that 
Perkins  had  argued  the  case 
with  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  Gray 
Lady — that  was  what  we  called 
her  at  first;  it  was  afterward 
we  discovered  that  she  was  in 
reality  the  Violet  Lady.  The 
gray  was  only  a  background, 
like  the  boles  of  the  giant 
beeches.  The  first  time  I  sus- 
pected the  truth  was  when  she 
came  to  my  door  to  beg  for  a 
glass  of  water.  She  had  been 
obliged,  she  said,  to  talk  a  long 
time  to  Mr.  Perkins  on  the  sub- 
ject of  windows,  which  he  was 
quite  set  and  determined  should 
be  of  the  usual  Perkins  pattern ; 
and  her  tongue  was  parched  in  con- 
sequence. Of  course  I  gave  her 
the  water  in  one  of  my  prettiest 
glasses,  and  while  she  was  drink- 
ing it  I  saw  her  eyes  wander  over 
to  a  table  on  which  stood  a  large 
glass  bowl  of  violet?.  I  had 
gathered  them  the  evening  before, 
and  they  wey  pouring  themselves 
out  in  their  usual  lavish  fashion. 
I  watched  her  with  catlike  curi- 
osity, for  was  she  not  to  be  my 
neighbor  ? 

Most  women  are  fond  of  violets. 
I  suppose.  They  all  say  they  are ; 
especially  when  my  violets  are  in 
season.  I  have  seen  a  certain  in- 
telligent well-educated  person  of 
my     acquaintance,     when  given 


carte  blanche  of  my 
frames,  gather  a  huge, 
crowded  bunch,  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  cauliflower;  bind  the  frag- 
ile stems  tightly  with  twine; 
swathe  them  with  purple  tinfoil ; 
finish  the  result  with  a  mauve 
cord  and  tassel,  frugally  saved 
from  a  florist's  nosegay ;  skewer 
the  whole  to  her  corsage,  and 
complacently  go  forth,  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  "  such  a  bunch 
of  violets  would  cost  five  dol- 
lars." These  were  her  words 
and  I  quote  them  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

But  not  so  the  Gray  Lady. 
She  set  down  her  glass,  its  con- 
tents half  tasted;  then,  without 
a  word,  swiftly  crossed  the  room 
and  hung  over  the  bowl.    I  saw 
her  eyes  dilate  with  rapture.  Still 
she  didn't  speak;  but  she  turned 
and  looked  at  me. 

"  I  grow  them,"  I  said,  with 
what  the  Man  of  Peace  calls 
haughty  pride,  quite  unsuited  to  the 
character  of  the  flower;  but  which 
I  contend  is  merely  a  deep  and 
pervading  satisfaction,  of  a  sort  un- 
derstood only  by  real  violet  lovers. 

"Where?"  she  asked.  I  might 
almost  have  said  "  demanded." 

"  Out  in  the  back  yard,"  I  ex- 
plained, crudely,  "  in  a  frame  made 
of  an  old  dry  goods  box." 

"  May  I — "  Her  imperious  eyes 
suddenly  melted  into  entreaty. 
"  Would  vou  let  me  see  them  grow- 
ing?" 

I  have  become  somewhat  wary 
(for  reasons  hinted  at  above)  of 
uncovering  my  violet  bed  before 
the  eyes  of  mere  acquaintances; 
but  I  took  the  little  Gray  Lady 
out  to  the  nook  behind  the  grape 
trellis  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 
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Slic  stood  with  a 
rapt,  serious  expression 
on  her  face  while  I  slid 
the  glass  covers  back. 

"I  haven't  picked  them  to- 
day,*' I  said.  "  It  has  been  so 
chilly,  and  1  haven't  had  time." 

She  gave  me  a  look  in  which 
I  read  wonder,  reproof,  and  a 
gentle  fury  of  affection — not  for 
me,  but  for  the  purple  flowers 
massed  in  the  snug  confines  of 
the  cold  frame.  Then  she  quite 
forgot  me,  I  think,  as,  indif- 
ferent to  her  gray  gown,  she 
knelt  down  on  the  ground  beside 
the  violets. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  pick 
some  ?  "  I  asked,  after  a  dis- 
creet and  sympathizing  silence. 

She  lifted  her  dazed  eyes  to 
mine,  and  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  they  were  of  a  purple 
blue,  deeply  fringed  with  black. 

"  I  never  supposed,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  should  see — really  see  any- 
thing like  this.  And  a  dry  goods 
box,  you  said  ? " 

"Any  other  boards  would  do  as 
well,"  I  admitted,  "  with  four  stout 
posts  at  the  four  corners  to  nail 
them  to.  It  is  only  a  box.  you  see, 
sloping  toward  the  south,  and  we 
cover  it  with  these  glass  sashes." 

I  glanced  at  the  unfashionable 
hat  and  the  worn  gloves  she  was 
wearing,  then  added,  with  a  dryly 
practical  air: 

"  The  frames  cost  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  apiece,  and  the  plants 
nothing  at  all — if  one  is  a  neighbor 
of  mine.  Anyone  can  have  them 
who  cares  for  them." 

"Anyone  ?  "  she  echoed,  incredu- 
lously.   "  Then  why — " 

She  had  drawn  off  her  gloves, 
and  now  she  stretched  forth  a 
small  but  determined-looking  hand 
and  picked  one  violet 


"  Tick  some  more,' 
I  encouraged  her.  "  Take 
all  you  want.    They  need 
picking  every  day  to  keep 
them  blossoming." 

She  gathered  seven  or  eight 
of  the  flowers  and  three  or  four 
green  leaves,  while  I  hastily 
plucked  a  large  cluster  of  the 
finest  ones. 

"  Most  people  don't  care 
enough  for  violets  to  grow 
them,"  I  went  on.  "Each 
spring  I  offer  my  left-over 
plants  to  people  who  have  told 
me  how  much  they  love  violets; 
but  only  one  or  two  care  enough 
to  come  after  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  planting  and  caring 
for  them  during  the  summer." 

Her  eyes  were  upon  my  busy 
hands. 

"I — would  you — ?" 

She  stopped,  as  if  out  of  breath, 
and  a  wild  rose  color  fluttered  in 
her  cheeks. 

"  You  are  going  to  be  a  near 
neighbor  of  mine,"  I  said,  "  so  it 
will  be  quite  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  plants." 

"  But  there  are  onlv  enough  for 
—I  shouldn't  like—"  ' 

"My  dear  Cray  Lady,"  I  as- 
sured her,  "  there  are  enough 
plants  in  this  bed  to  set  out  a  gar- 
den full.  I  am  generally  obliged 
(very  much  against  my  will)  to 
throw  hundreds  of  them  away 
every  spring." 

This  was  manifestly  no  less  than 
a  crime  in  her  eyes,  so  I  hastened  to 
explain  how  every  full-grown  plant 
was  composed  of  a  mass  of  rooted 
runners,  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  a  strawberry  plant,  and 
how  each  of  these  tiny  plants,  set 
a  foot  apart  in  rich  soil  and  well 
cultivated  during  the  summer 
months,  formed  the  strong  blossom- 
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ing  clumps  for 
another  winter. 

"  We  transplant  our  vio- 
lets from  the  open  ground  to 
the  frames  in   September,"    I  ffl 
said;  "then  they  are  well  set-l|| 
tied  by  frost  time,   when  we  ' 
begin  to  cover  them  nights,  being 
careful  to  keep  them  well  aired 
and  cool  on  sunny  days." 

"  And  in  the  winter  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Sometimes  for  a  week  at  a 
time  they  arc  buried  out  of 
harm's  way  in  the  snow,"  I  told 
her.  "  For  the  rest,  a  covering 
of  salt  hay,  an  old  rug,  or  one 
of  the  straw  mats  sold  by  flor- 
ists for  the  purpose  will  keep 
damaging  frost  out." 

I  might  have  added  a  number 
of  dry  details  about  the  culture 
of  the  violet,  but  I  saw  she  wasn't 
listening. 

"  To  think,"  she  murmured, 
"  that  /  can  have  a  bed  of  violets 
like  this !  And  you  will  give  me 
some  of  the  plants  you  mean  to 
throw  away !" 

"  I  never  mean  to  throw  them 
away."  I  corrected  her,  firmly, 
"  but  I  do  throw  them  away  be- 
cause I  must.  I  really  can't  turn 
all  my  lawns  and  shrubberies  into 
a  violet  farm.  E-rry  year,  re 
member,  you  must  have  fresh,  vig- 
orous young  plants  grown  during 
the  summer,  and  after  you  are  once 
started  there  are  hundreds  of 
young  plants  in  the  frames  in  the 
spring." 

Her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Will  you  give  every  one  of 
them  to  me  this  year?"  she 
asked,  greedily.  "  The  ones  you 
are  obliged  to  throw  away,  1 
mean." 

T  laughed  her  to  scorn. 

"D..   you   intend  to   plant  the 
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whole  meadow  with 
violets?"  1  asked. 
"  I  love  them  so,"  was 


I      her  murmured  apology. 

I  had  heard  words  of  the  sort 
J  before,    and    instantly  became 
sceptical. 

"She'll  intend  to  get  ihe 
plants,  but  she'll  be  so  busy 
she'll  forget  all  about  it  till  it 
is  too  late  in  the  season,"  I 
prophesied  to  the  Man  of  Peace. 

But  I  was  mistaken.  The 
day  early  in  May  when  we  set 
our  own  young  plants  in  a  long 
row  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
where  they  would  receive  the 
rude  but  friendly  cultivation  of 
the  wheel  hoe,  the  Gray  Lady 
made  her  appearance. 

"  I've  come,"  she  announced, 
"  for  the  plants  you've  thrown 
away." 

"  But  we.  haven't  thrown  them 
away,"  I  hastened  to  assure  her. 
"  They're  all  here  in  the  frame, 
waiting  for  you  or  anyone  who 
wants  them."' 

Her  eyes  dilated  widely  when 
>hc  saw  that  we  had  only  removed 
five  or  six  plants  from  one  corner. 
The  others  had  grown  into  a  lusty 
tangle  of  long-stemmed  leaves, 
still  faintly  redolent  of  their  van- 
ished blooms. 

"  These  California  violets,"  I 
explained,  "  are  immensely  hardy, 
and  produce  quantities  of  flowers 
from  February  to  April,  and  a  few 
in  December  and  January,  though 
one  cannot  open  the  frames  in 
freezing  weather." 

Then  we  showed  her  how  to 
separate  the  young  plants  by  cutting 
them  into  rooted  segments.  And 
we  laughed  a  little  under  our 
breath  when  later  in  the  day  we 
beheld  Mike  Phelan,  the  neighbor- 
hood gardener,  wheeling  away  a 
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barrow   loaded  with 
the  plants. 

"  She'll     have  violets 
enough  to  supply  half  the 
New  York  market  if  she  plants 
them  all,"   the  Man  of  Peace 
observed. 

But  it  was  my  turn  to  differ 
with  him. 

"  She  may  plant  them  all,"  I 
said,  "  but  most  of  them  will 
die  in  August,  if  not  before.  In 
the  fall  I  shall  give  her  part  of 
ours.  We  shall  have  more  than 
enough  for  our  frames 

But  as  usual  neither  of  us  was 
entirely  right.  We  went  away 
for  the  summer  in  June,  and 
upon  our  return  on  a  frosty 
evening  late  in  October,  the  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  in  the 
immediate  landscape  was  the 
glitter  of  many  glass  covers  in  the 
rear  of  the  gray  cottage,  where  it 
was  evident  the  Gray  Lady  had 
taken  up  her  abode.  I  ran  over  as 
soon  as  I  conveniently  could  the 
next  morning,  and  found  that 
small  person  pottering  about  with 
scissors  and  a  trowel. 

"What  in  the  world,"  I  de- 
manded, excitedly,  "  are  yon  going 
to  do  with  all  these  violets?" 

For  there  were  rows  and  rows  of 
the  thrifty,  luxuriant  clumps  set  in 
cold  frames  of  the  latest  construc- 
tion. 

Her  eyes  wore  a  dreamy,  far- 
away expression  as  she  gazed  at 
the  results  of  her  summer's  toil. 

"  These  violets,"  she  said,  "  are 
the  ones  you  were  going  to  throw 
away."  And  I  thought  I  detected 
a  shade  of  gentle  reproof  pass 
over  her  face.    "  All  they  wanted 


was  to  be  taken  care 
of,  poor  dears!" 
"  And   you've   done  it 
wonderfully,   magnificently  1" 
I  cried,  with  enthusiasm.    "  My 
plants  aren't  half  as  fine.  But 
you'll  have  literally  bushels  of 
flowers    in    the    spring.  Are 
you — " 

Quite  naturally  I  hesitated. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  sell  them?" 
She  didn't  seem  at  all  of- 
fended. 

"  I  might  sell  them,  I  sup- 
pose," she  meditated,  "  but  that 
isn't  what  I  intend  to  do  with 
them." 

Then  her  wistful,  black- 
fringed  eyes  met  mine. 

There  are  so  many  people 
who  love  violets,"  she  said,  "  and 
who  can't  get  them,  because  only 
the  stale,  wilted  bunches  are  sold 
on  the  streets,  and  the  fresh  ones 
in  the  shops  cost  so  much.  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  give 
my  violets  to  people  in  hospi- 
tals— and  prisons,  perhaps,  and  to 
old,  old  ladies,  who  can't  walk,  and 
to  teachers  in  stuffy  schoolrooms. 
I  should  like  to  give  them  a  bunch 
of  violets  like  the  one  you  gave  me. 
You — you  can't  know  how  I  felt — 
how  much  I  appreciated  them." 

Her  voice  thrilled  with  a  pas- 
sion akin  to  pain,  and  I  thought 
somehow  of  a  far-away  voice, 
speaking  of  the  more  sordid  things 
of  earth — food,  clothing,  and  pris- 
ons. And  I  wondered  (perhaps 
foolishly)  if  He  might  not  have 
added,  if  lie  had  known  the  Violet 
Lady  as  we  came  to  know  her,  "  I 
was  heartsick  for  violets,  and  ye 
gave  them  unto  me!" 


Economy  m  Kinder 

By  Mary  Dickerson  Donahey 


II  WAS  a  wild  March  day  when  big 
Peter  Mueller,  tramping  up  and  down 
the  blocks  about  the  little  store  that 
took  his  fancy,  on  the  lookout  for  possible 
rivals,  noticed  from  under  the  eaves  of 
His  great  cotton  umbrella  a  dapper  figure 
that  seemed  always  skipping  along  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  wherever  he  went. 

He  also  noticed,  when  he  went  back 
to  sign  his  lease,  that  the  "To  Let  "  sign 
was  being  taken  down  in  another  shop 
just  acn  >ss  the  way. 

"  It  va>  a  goot  store,  too,"'  he  told 
Gtetchen,  his  wife;  "  only,  it  had  vest  in 
its  fa<  <\  For  ice  creams  and  bakery  I 
like  places  where  it  afternoons  shady  is. 
Dere  come  more  peoples  for  soda.  Ye 
half  nice  store,  undt  dere  is  none  like  us 
for  many  blocks.  It  is  fine  goot  plan-." 
But  Peter's  "pinion  as  t<>  lack  of  rivals 
in 


suffered  a  shock  when,  with  the  fat  fist 
of  his  youngest  son  clasped  in  one  hand 
and  the  key  to  the  living  rooms  in  the 
other,  he  arrived  just  ahead  of  the  mov- 
ing wagons.  For  on  the  window  of  the 
store  across  the  way  gleamed  a  half- 
finished  golden  sign.  "  Pierre.  Fine 
French  Baking  and  Con".  Young  Peter 
rescued  little  Hans  just  in  time,  and 
Minna  fled  horrified  with  the  news  to 
where  the  mother  lumbered  on  behind 
them. 

But  what  could  be  done  now?  P.ig 
Peter,  charging  madly  across  the  street, 
had  been  met  by  the  same  dapper  little 
figure  that  he  had  so  carelessly  noted  a 
day  or  two  before. 

The  big  German  thundered  and  .swore. 
The  little  Frenchman  capered  and  wept. 
Leases   were  produced,  demands  were 
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made  and  refused.  Peter  nearly  pounded 
a  hole  through  his  rival's  new  counter. 
Pierre  almost  shrugged  his  arms  off  at 
the  shoulders.  And  both  retired,  beaten. 
Each  had  signed  a  lease  it  would  be  hard 
to  break.  Each  claimed  prior  right  to 
the  locality,  which,  leaving  this  unfor- 
tunate rivalry  out  of  the  question,  was 
exceptionally  good  for  a  bakery  and  ice 
cream  parlor. 

Each  determined  to  stay  and  ruin  the 
other,  and  each  was  quite  sure  he  could 
do  this — Rossi  because  he,  having  no 
family,  was  certain  he  could  undersell  the 
other;  Mueller  because,  having  a  family,, 
he  was  as  certain  hecould  outwork  Rossi. 
Which  differing  points  of  view  only 
helped  to  widen  the  breach,  for  Mueller 
was  a  firm  advocate  of  matrimony  and 
targe  families,  while  Rossi  asserted 
loudly  that  bachelors  were  always  the 
most  successful  of  men. 

They  argued  it  over  and  over  again, 
on  the  occasions  when  Rossi  went  across 
the  road  to  accuse  Mueller  of  copying 
his  choice  confections,  or  when  Mueller 
hurried  Rossi-ward,  filled  with  wrath  at 
the  reports  of  the  small  Mueller  spies, 
who  swore  they  had  detected  Frenchified 
German  dainties  in  the  rival  store. 

"  You  put  me  out  of  pusiness  pecause 
I  children  haf,  undt  a  vife?"  sputtered 
big  Peter.  "  Ncin,  I  put  you  out  pe- 
cause you  haf  not!  Mine  voman,  she 
scrub,  she  clean.  I  no  must  pay.  Mine 
kinder  dey  vork  much,  too.  Undt  you — 
for  all  you  do  not  yourself,  you  must 
pay,  pay,  pay!  You  put  me  out  of  pusi- 
ness? Yah,  it  is  I  who  put  you — sleep- 
ing.  Listen — derc  is  economy  in  kinder." 

At  which  statement  Pierre  turned  up 
his  shapely  nose  and  departed  to  his  quiet 
room  across  the  street,  rejoicing  that  no 
infant  wail  could  break  across  his  rest; 
no  conjugal  fault-finding  mar  his  sweet 
repose. 

Still,  he  had  to  admit  that  scrubwomen 
did  cost.  And  if  he  was  going  to  make 
the  delectable  pastries  for  which  he  was 
famous,  and  the  crisp  rolls,  and  the  beau- 
tiful stiff  meringue  for  his  own  pies,  why 
someone  must  do  the  cleaning  up,  after 
he  himself  had  turned  storekeeper. 

Poor  Pierre  worked  from  early  until 
very  late.  But  so  did  Peter.  Ariel  so, 
unluckily,  did  Mrs  Peter  and  the  little 
Peters — Peter,  Jr.,  and  Minna,  and  even 
little  Hans.     And  they  worked  at  all 
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hours,  too,  whenever  help  was  needed. 
Buxom  young  Mrs.  O'Brien,  who 
scrubbed  for  Rossi,  had  a  habit  of  rolling 
down  her  sleeves  and  going  home  to  her 
fatherless  family  at  exactly  half  past 
four,  while  the  O'Brien  children  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  could  purloin  all  the 
sweets  they  needed,  and  began  to  demand 
cash  payments  for  all  services  rendered. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  rivalry 
went  on — a  bit  unevenly,  as  Rossi  him- 
self was  forced  to  admit  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  but  at  last  the  outlook  bright- 
ened. School  was  going  to  commence. 
That  meant  that  Peter  and  Minna  must 
go,  and  even  little  Hans  should  be  sent 
to  kindergarten.  If  that  big  Dutchman 
kept  his  children  home  to  work,  such 
things  would  happen !  He,  Pierre  Rossi, 
would  report  him  to  the  people  who 
rescued  little  ones  from  the  grasp  of 
cruel-hearted  parents  and  sent  them  off 
to  school,  whether  or  no!  After  school 
opened,  that  Mueller,  he  should  see! 

It  was  Pierre's  first  admission  of  pos- 
sible failure.  He  went  to  bed  that  night, 
jubilant.  Hired  help  was  beyond  the 
grasp  of  school  laws !  Now  for'his  turn ! 
And  yet — 14  economy  in  kinder  " !  How 
the  foolish  words  would  ring  over  and 
over  in  his  brain ! 

Surely  children  worked.  But  children 
also  ate  and  slept  and  wore  clothes, 
which  things  cost  money.  Still,  Peter 
paid  no  regular  salaries,  and  his  work 
was  performed  willingly  by  persons  in- 
terested. Rossi  could  make  no  one  but 
Mrs.  O'Brien  even  seem  interested. 
And  there  was  another  trouble — if  he 
ever  tapped  an  ear,  or  hinted  at  the 
mildest  scolding,  he  had  a  vacancy  next 
day!  It  made  him  squirm  with  envy  to 
see  or  hear  the  lawful  punishment  meted 
out  by  Peter  for  offences  that  the  long- 
suffering  Pierre  must  leave  diplomati- 
cally alone,  though  his  fingers  tingled 
and  his  tongue  burned  within  his  mouth 
at  thought  of  them. 

It  certainly  was  a  great  deal  to  have 
help  that  could  not  leave  and  that  had 
to  work.  And  yet — and  yet — .  Pierre 
threshed  out  the  subject,  pro  and  con, 
far  into  the  night,  after  a  day  of  more 
than  ordinary  trouble,  and  was  forced  to 
return  to  it  next  morning  when  his  lat- 
est delivery  boy  vanished  with  ten  of  his 
best  pies  and  the  entire  collection  from 
the  morning's  trip. 
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It  was  Mrs.  O'Brien  who  listened  to  But  the  truant  officer  shook  his  head, 
his  talc  of  woe.  Mrs.  O'Brien  who  sym-  Mr.  Mueller  was  a  loving  father  and  an 
pathized,  Mrs.  O'Brien  who  offered  help,  excellent  citizen.  Not  only  did  he  keep 
According  to  her,  her  eldest  son,  Barney,  his  own  children  in  school — it  was 
had  been  formed  by  a  merciful  provi-  Mueller  himself  who  had  noted  this  poor 
dence  for  this  very  job — this  and  no  little  chap  here,  reported  him,  and  saved 
other.  him  from  being  too  early  swept  into  the 

Somehow,  after  three  days  of  trial,    cruel  maw  of  labor.   Mueller  was  a  man 
Rossi  was  forced  to  agree  with  her,  so    of  heart ;  Rossi,  an  inhuman  shark  will- 
ing to  cement  his  success 
with  the  blood  of  babes! 

The  truant  officer  was 
a  high-wrought,  hysterical 
man.  with  a  leaning  to- 
ward private  theatricals 
and  a  very  real  ardor  for 
his  work,  and  when  he  had 
quite  finished,  Rossi  was 
almost  prostrate  with  wrath 
and  horror,  while  Mrs. 
O'Brien  was  so  overcome 
she  actually  forgot  when 
half  past  four  arrived,  and 
polished  tearfully  away  in 
the  kitchen  till  almost  a 
quarter  to  five. 

But    the    incident  set 
Rossi  planning,  and  a  beau- 
tiful scheme  came  into  his 
head.    What  was  the  use 
of    being    a    young  and 
handsome  bachelor  if  one 
made  no  use  of  the  fact? 
Aha.  here  was  a  scheme! 
And    from    that    day  on 
Rossi  prinked  and  smiled 
and  gossiped,  wearing  such 
faultlessly  white  coats  and 
caps  and  smiling  such  deli- 
ciously  sweet  smiles,  that 
all  the  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
borhood voted  him  "  real 
charming "     and     "  truly 
Parisian/1  and  the  rye  bread  wrapped  up 
by  phlegmatic  Peter  lost  flavor  as  com- 
pared to  French  rolls,  plus  a  pretty  com- 
pliment.   So  the  tide  of  trade  set  Rossi- 
ward,  while  Mueller  stormed  in  vain. 

"Ach  Gott,  vhat  can  I  do?"  he  de- 
manded of  Gretchen,  his  wife.  "  I  can- 
not of  myself  make  von  monkee  on  a 
steek,  even  if  I  vish,  or  you  gif  me  not 
fits  for  de  trying." 

"  It  is  veil."  remarked  Mrs.  Mueller, 
darkly ;  "  dot  Rossi,  he  come  to  no  good 
mit  his  flirtings.    You  see." 

Mueller  saw.  So,  unhappily,  did  Rossi. 
In  the  exuberance  of  his  successes  he 
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quick  and  clever  did  the  hoy  appear. 
Hut,  unluckily,  Barney  was  a  little  chap, 
with  only  his  own  word  and  his  mother's, 
unbacked  by  county  records,  to  prove  his 
fourteen  years,  and  one  morning  an  irate 
truant  officer  descended,  not  on  Mueller, 
hut  on  Ko.ssi,  and  despite  the  tears  and 
protests  of  mother  and  employer  both. 
l>orc  the  budding  baker  off  to  school. 

Pierre  was  deeply  stricken.  But  he 
recovered,  as  the  pair  was  actually  going 
out.  to  enter  a  complaint  against  the 
unprincipled  Mueller,  whose  two  children 
he  was  certain  also  required  the  services 
of  the  truant  gentleman. 
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forgot  American  ideals  of  decorum,  and 
became  so  really  French  in  his  remarks 
that  shocked  housewives  withdrew  frig- 
idly, or  in  heated  protest,  as  became  their 
individual  natures,  while  several  irate 
husbands  threatened  to  administer  to 
Rossi  the  corporal  punishment  Rossi  had 
so  longed  to  administer  to  his  "  help." 

The  scandalized  neighborhood  seethed 
and  stirred,  talk 
rose  and  fell,  and 
the  tickle  tide  set 
backward  to  the 
German  store, 
while  Rossi, 
crushed,  apologized 
in  vain,  let  his 
mustaches  droop, 
and  rashly  gave  his 
perfume  to  Mona 
O'Brien,  the  eldest 
of  Mrs.  O'Brien's 
small  flock. 

"It  vas  goot  to 
haf  not  only  kin- 
der, but  also 
vives,"  jeered 
Mueller,  as  both 
were  closing  up 
one  night.  But 
Rossi,  with  never 
a  word,  just  shook 
his  fist  and  van- 
ished, none  knew 
where. 

Mueller  guessed, 
though,  a  day  or 
two  after,  when 
one  morning  he 
saw  a  trim  figure 
enter  Rossi's  store, 
and  later  appear, 
unhatted,  white 
clad,  pretty,  neat, 
behind  Rossi's 
counters.  It  was 
Marie,  daughter  of 
a  compatriot  and  friend  of  the  French- 
man, and  as  that  gentleman  had 
failed  with  the  women,  Marie  was  to 
be  a  bait  to  the  men.  And  from  the 
first  she  "  worked."  serving  out  smiles 
and  cigarettes  and  plug  to  the  callow 
youths  and  staid  fathers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, approved  of  by  every,  me 
but  the  Muellers,  and  that  would- 
be  autocrat,  sturdy  Mrs.  O'Brien  her- 
self. 


do  be  lomrtimti  poMible. "  the  auggrtted 
good  bandy,  tixablc  family  all  ready  made. 


But  Mrs.  Mueller. was  stirred  to  un- 
willing admiration. 

"  Dot  Rossi,  he  haf  tumbled  right," 
she  asserted.  "He  is  smart,  and  so  must 
ve  be.    Ye  must  play  up  Minna." 

"Minna?"  queried  the  astonished 
father,  to  whom  Minna,  as  a  mere  fe- 
male child,  was  of  no  use  save  in  the 
dish-washing  line,  "  Yhy  Minna?" 

"  To  get  von 
head  of  his  French 
girl,"  nodded  Mrs. 
Mueller.  "  Minna 
is  fourteen  tomor- 
row. She  is  also 
pretty.  I  know. 
You  see." 

And  again 
Mueller  saw.  Saw 
the  tight  golden 
plaits  turned  into 
a  mass  of  lovely 
11  u  nines  s  ;  the 
worn,  short  gown 
changed  to  a  trig 
little  dress  of  soft 
black,  from  which 
the  blond  freshness 
of  his  daughter's 
■<kin  and  eyes  and 
lips  emerged  in 
starlike  beauty. 

"  Undt  it  *  vas 
cheaper  undt  pret- 
tier, too,"  exulted 
Mrs.  Mueller.  "  Ye 
haf  aprons  undt 
collars  only  to 
vash — d<  >t  French v 
she  bust  herself 
mit  laundry." 

And  so  the 
blond  vision  in 
black  faced  the 
brunette  vision  in 
white,  and  another 
phase  was  added  to 
the  feud. 

When  Rossi  first  saw  Minna,  he,  like 
her  own  father,  failed  to  recognize  her, 
and  chagrin  in  being  matched  at  his  new 
game  was  almost  overcome  by  joy  at  the 
success  of  his  principles. 

"  It  ze  end,"  he  cried,  "  Mueller  see — - 
his  family  fails.  W  here  is  his  economy 
in  kinder  n<  >w  ?" 

For  Rossi  was  paying  a  pretty  penny 
for  the  services  of  Marie,  and  it  carried 
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joy  to  his  soul  to  think  that  Mueller's 
pocket  was  being  drained  too,  just  to  keep 
him  company. 

Hut  Mrs.  O'Brien  soon  undeceived 
him,  and  his  disgust  was  great. 

•  Minna?"  he  shrieked.  "  Zat  Minna 
was  a  baby." 

"  Shure,  she  was  a  gurl  baby,"  said 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  shortly.  "  An'  there's  no 
icllin'  what  a  gurl  '11  be  from  wan  minute 
t'  th'  nixt.  She's  just  a  week  older'n 
my  Mona,  an'  sure  Mona'd  be  givin'  her 
a  race  as  t'  looks  if  she'd  just  th'  clothes, 
poor  craythure.  She's  more  body  t'  her, 
an'  as  winnin'  a  way  as  a  gurl  c'u'd  wish, 
an'  a  smile  that's  never  a  smirk,  at  laste," 
and  Mrs.  O'Brien  glanced  withering!}' 
at  Marie,  who  was  undeniably  smirking 
at  that  very  minute. 

Rossi  looked  too,  and  his  soul  rose  in 
wrath  within  him.  Seven  dollars  a  week 
he  was  paying  that  silly  thing,  just  to  be 
silly,  and  Mueller  was  getting  as  much 
tor  nothing  but  board  and  keep ! 

Hold — there  might  be  a  better  way  for 
Sim!  Maries  father  was  well  to  do,  and 
Rossi's  friend.  Marie  was  an  only  child. 
For  the  first  time  his  heartstrings 
twanged  a  little.  Not  under  the  tender 
fingers  of  Cupid,  but  at  the  touch  of 
Midas. 

With  one  swoop,  down  went  all  his 
long,  strong  line  of  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  bachelor  existence.  He  started 
toward  Marie  with  marriage  in  his  eye. 
Started,  but  was  stopped !  Before  him  in 
the  tiny  passageway  from  store  to  kitchen 
knelt  Mrs.  O'Brien,  stranded  in  a  sea  of 
suds.  And  Mrs.  O'Brien,  her  arms  about 
his  waist,  was  holding  him  firmly  ui>on 
the  tiny  island  made  by  the  shelter  of  her 
pmned-up  skirts. 

'  Ah.  now.''  Mrs.  O'Brien  was  saying, 
playfully,  "  an'  yez  wouldn't  do  anythin' 
foolish,  loike  that  now,  would  ye?" 

'*  Hands  off  me.  you  know  not  what 
you  do,"  cried  Rossi,  the  excited.  "  Rig 
Mueller  is  right — but  he  is  right.  Econ- 
omy zere  is  in  kinder.  I  go  to  marry 
Marie." 

But  Mrs.  O'Brien  still  held  him  close, 
and  laughed,  a  pleasant  throaty  gurgle. 

'  Shure."  she  said.  "  it  takes  a  long, 
long  time  to  raise  up  a  family  of  childer." 

As  though  shot,  Rossi  stopped  strug- 
gling. Time — why,  of  course,  it  took 
time.  Marie  was  young  and  pretty  now. 
But  while  she  was  bearing  babies  and 


rearing  them  to  a  state  of  the  slightest 
efficiency  what  might  not  be  happening  in 
that  store  across  the  way?  Where,  oh 
where,  would  his  earnings — nay  per- 
haps even  his  savings — go  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Rossi    sighed.      His    whole  figure 

drooped. 

The  arms  of  Mrs.  O'Brien  were  still 
about  him.  The  voice  of  Mrs  O'Brien 
was  insinuating  and  very  sweet. 

"  It  do  be  sometimes  possible,"  she  sug- 
gested, "  to  be  getting  a  good  handy,  siz- 
able family  all  ready  made." 

Rossi  started,  and  stared.  His  eyes  fell 
upon  Mrs.  O'Brien,  kneeling  there  before 
him ;  upon  her  broad,  strong  shoulders, 
her  deep  bosom  and  capable,  sturdy  fig- 
ure; upon  her  white  throat,  her  whole- 
some face,  her  rings  of  curling  soft  brown 
hair.  For  the  first  time  he  realized  that 
Mrs.  O'Brien  was  still  young,  and  still 
exceptionally  good  looking. 

And  as  his  heart  began  to  thump,  so  too 
did  his  brain  begin  to  work.  Scrubbing, 
clerking,  delivery,  errands — all  the  help 
he  needed  he  could  get,  could  have  under 
close  personal  supervision,  and  for  no 
money  at  all.  He  could  have  it  for  the 
stale  products  of  his  own  store,  for  some 
sleeping  room,  and  a  very  morsel  of 
wearing  apparel  and  of  meat. 

With  a  yell  of  pleasure  Rossi  danced 
up  and  down  within  the  magic  circle  of 
Mr>.  O'Brien's  arms. 

"  I  haf  it — yes.,  it  is  a  so  great  an  idea 
— ah,  you  ncvaire  guess  !  You  marry  me, 
Mrs.  O'Brien.  You  marry  me,  tomor- 
row, today,  maybe,  yes?  1  am  so  clcvaire 
— who  but  me  would  zink  of  so  great 
a  plan?  Economy  in  kinder?  Certaine- 
ment.  you  bet  yes.  And  I  get  four 
already  started,  more  as  Mueller,  and 
mine  1  vill  not  have  had  to  pay  to  raise. 
Oh,  ve  do  him  right  away,  today,  this 
minute — Mrs.  O'Brien,  you  vill  not  say 
no — yes  ?" 

And  Rossi,  the  bachelor,  Rossi,  the 
scoffer  at  matrimony  and  love,  planted 
a  resounding  Gallic  smack  full  on  the  top 
of  Mrs.  O'Brien's  nose,  and  encircled  her 
neck  with  his  entreating  arms. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  stooped  suddenly  to  her 
scrubbing. 

"  Ah,  go  away  wid  ye,  Mr.  Rossi," 
she  answered,  with  a  coy  dab  at  her  cake 
of  yellow  soap.  "  It's  interruptin'  me 
work  ye  are  wid  yer  nonsinse.  Shure. 
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who'd  iver  uv  thought  uv  such  a  thing, 
sor.  An'  thin  goin'  an'  springin'  it  on  a 
poor  woman  so  suddin  loike — go  along 
wid  ye  now  and  stop  foolin'." 

But  Rossi,  roused  by  her  opposition  to 
a  most  earnest  desire,  did  not  budge.  He 
stayed,  and  stayed,  to  such  purpose  that 
ten  minutes  later,  bulging-eyed  little 
Hans  carried  across  the  road  a  bit 
of  news  that  rendered  his  far-seeing 
mother  quite  frantic  with  wrath  and 
dismay. 

But  Peter  Mueller,  blinded  for  the 


moment  to  all  else  but  the  great  compli- 
ment to  his  own  personal  views,  smiled 
broadly,  and  announced  as  he  gazed 
across  the  way  at  the  goodly  family 
group  already  gathering  around  the  form 
of  Rossi,  "  Dot  Frenchman,  he  no  such 
big  fool  after  all — at  last  he  see,  he  on- 
derstand,  he  knozv  dere  is  economy  in 
kinder." 

And  for  the  first  time  in  many  months 
the  two  little  rival  stores  seemed  to  smile 
pleasantly  across  the  street  upon  each 
other. 
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By  Btrtka  H.  Smith 


THE  two  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  this  magazine 
regarding  the  radical  step  taken 
by  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  Los 
Angeles  in  incorporating  personal  hy- 
giene and  sex  physiology  in  the  course 
of  study  for  girls,  have  precipitated  a 
volley  of  inquiries  as  to  what  is  being 
done  along  this  line  for  boys. 

The  same  thing  is  being  done,  and  in 
a  similar  way.  Without  taking  up 
the  controversy  being  waged  upon  the 
question  of  technical  education  versus 
the  purely  academic,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  primary  aim  of  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  is  the  development  of  effi- 
ciency in  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
fundamental  element  in  human  efficiency 
for  most  of  the  world's  work  is  a  sound, 
strong  body. 

Physiology,  as  it  usually  occurs  in  a 
high  school  course,  is  a  wholly  imper- 
sonal thing.  The  purpose  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  is  to  make  the  in- 
struction in  physiology  personal,  prac- 
tical, and  distinctly  individual. 

The  inception  of  the  present  method 
of  teaching  the  boys  grew  out  of  the 
gymnasium  work.  The  gymnasium  in- 
structor incidentally  learned  much  about 
the  physical  condition  of  the  boys,  and 
their  needs  for  physical  betterment. 
But  there  are  boys  in  the  school  who 
substitute  certain  kinds  of  shop  work  for 


gymnasium  work,  and  these  do  not  come 
under  the  eye  of  the  gymnasium  instruc- 
tor. So  it  developed  that  a  regularly  ap- 
pointed physician  came  at  intervals  and 
made  a  complete  physical  examination 
of  all  boy  students.  These  examinations 
revealed  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  there 
are  functional  reasons  for  the  infringe- 
ments of  rules  of  study  and  of  discipline. 

At  first  the  chief  result  of  these  medi- 
cal examinations  was  advice  to  parents 
of  physical  defects  needing  correction, 
and  the  counseling  of  boys  against  violent 
forms  of  exercise  when  their  condition 
was  such  as  to  make  such  exercise  inju- 
rious to  health.  But  within  the  past  year 
the  work  has  taken  on  a  broader  purpose 
by  the  introduction  of  a  definite  course  of 
lectures  on  health  topics  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  faculty.  With  the  girls  the 
health  talks  were  made  an  optional  fea- 
ture of  the  course  of  study.  W  ith  boys 
"  health  "  is  compulsory. 

The  instructor  takes  into  account  the 
fact  that  in  boys  of  this  age  is  a  newly 
awakened  interest  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, unconsciously  induced  by  the 
sex  emotion.  Always  it  is  kept  Ik* fore 
them  that  the  outward  appearance  is  im- 
portant chiefly  as  a  sign  of  good  health 
and  good  care  and  general  physical  tit- 
ne-s. 
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TO  DESCRIBE  the  religious  life  and 
activity  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  and  Smith  Colleges  is 
not  an  easy  task.  In  the  effort  to  per- 
form it  I  am  well  aware  that  neither 
within  college  walls  nor  out  will  my 
words  go  unchallenged.  Many  will  won- 
der, some  w  ith  disdain,  why  anyone  out- 
ride a  college  should  presume  to  speak 
at  all  concerning  matters  which  are  sub- 
ject to  wide  difference  of  opinion  within 
college. 

Many  a  reader  of  the  season's  maga- 
zines  and  books,   ensnared  by  clever 


phrases  wrested  from  their  context,  has 
long  since  concluded  that  in  women's  col- 
leges frivolity  and  fudge  are  the  only 
shrines  at  which  the  students  bow  the 
knee.  Some  will  probably  absolve  them- 
selves from  the  necessity  of  having  any 
judgment  on  the  subject  by  recalling,  with 
a  patronizing  smile,  the  story  of  that  col- 
lege girl  who  said  that  Galilee  was  named 
for  Galileo,  because  he  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  story  of 
that  other  college  girl  who.  in  all  inno- 
cence, inquired :  "  W  hat  are  the  Ten 
Commandments?    I  find  them  alluded 
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fo  so  often  in  the  Canterbury  Tales."'  tion  go  to  any  religious  service.  There  arc 
Perhaps  I  ought,  therefore,  to  say  that  some  to  whom  Sunday  attendance  on  the 
whatever  value  my  words  may  possess  college  service  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
arises  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  "  a  Sunday  strut."  In  classrooms  and  in 
at  least  10.000  college-bred  women,  with  college  halls  there  is  such  complete  liberty 
many  of  whom  I  have  discussed  the  ques-  of  speech  that  those  who  call  themselves 
tion  now  at  issue.  For  more  than  seven  religious  must  give  a  satisfying  reason  for 
years  I  have  been  rector  of  a  church  the  faith  within  them.  While  in  every 
located  by  a  curious  chance  on  the  cam-  institution  the  opportunities  for  worship 
pus  of  the  largest  wom- 
an's college  in  the  world. 
My  interest  has  been  un- 
flagging m  the.  religious 
life  of  the  whole  college 
during  my  incumbency, 
and  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  I 
have  recently  paid  spe- 
cial visits  to  Bryn  Nfawr, 
Yassar,  and  Wellesley. 
each  of  which  has  gra- 
ciously afforded  me  un- 
usual opportunities  to 
form  an  unbiased  judg- 
ment of  the  religious  life 
within  its  halls. 

There  are  certain 
general  considerations 
to  be  admitted  at  the 
outset.  Each  college  is 
a  world  unto  itself.  In 
each  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  opinion  is  al- 
lowed. Each  is  seeking 
for  the  truth  in  all  sin- 
cerity. While  each  col- 
lege is  Christian  in  the 
largest  sense,  and  so  de- 
clares in  its  catalogue,  no 
test  of  precise  faith 
is  anywhere  prescribed. 
Even  Miss  Rowland  of 
Mount  Ilolyoke  College, 
whose  Right  to  Believe 
is  the  most  telling  make- 
weight for  a  liberal 
faith  which  has  recently 
been  sent  forth  from  a 
woman's  college,  admits 
that  "  there  is  no  duty 
imposed  on  any  man  to 
accept  anything  against 
which  his  reason  rebels." 

There  are  in  every 
institution  conscientious 
teachers  and  earnest- 
minded    students    who  »•—«••»«» 
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and  for  active  service  are  so  numerous 
that  a  certain  college  registrar  assures  me 
that  practically  every  student"  does  some- 
thing," religion  is  not  coddled  anywhere, 
and  religious  sentimentality — as  a  Bryn 
Mawr  student  says — is  never  tolerated. 

Each  of  the  four  colleges  in  question 
has  its  Sunday  services.  At  Bryn  Mawr 
and  at  Smith  there  is  no  Sunday  morn- 
ing service  in  the  college  because,  situ- 
ated, as  the  two  colleges  are,  in  towns, 
the  girls  attend  town  churches  in  large 
numbers.  At  Bryn  Mawr  carriages  are 
provided  by  the  college  every  Sunday 
morning  to  convey  the  girls  to  church. 
The  Episcopal  church  there  had  first  to 
furnish  a  special  service  for  the  college 
students,  and  is  at  last,  this  year,  obliged 
to  enlarge  its  nave.  The  Presbyterian 
church  draws  many,  both  of  faculty  and 
students,  and  its  gifted  pastor,  a  Scotch- 
man, I"iig  resident  in  Cambridge,  writes 
me  that  in  his  judgment  there  is  not  "  a 


woman's  college  of  the  first  rank  in  Eng- 
land where  religion  has  anything  like  the 
encouragement  and  countenance  which  it 
receives  at  Bryn  Mawr." 

In  Northampton,  with  its  20,000  popu- 
lation, no  city  church  is  more  than  a  five- 
minutes'  walk  from  the  remotest  college 
bound,  and  the  attendance  from  the  col- 
lege easily  averages  higher,  even  in  a 
city  famous  from  the  days  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  for  church-going,  than  the  at- 
tendance of  the  natives.  Last  year,  out 
of  1635  students  in  Smith  College,  334 
were  Episcopalians,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance when  the  girls  were  all  in  town 
fell  but  little  short  of  400.  Of  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians  there  were 
736  in  college,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  Congregational  services — 
since  there  is  here  no  Presbyterian  church 
— was,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
far  in  excess  of  the  enrollment.  In 
fact,  "  a  crowded  house "  is  not  un- 


—on  tree  day.  in  the  year  1903 

common    at    the    Edwards  church. 

Vassar  and  Wellesley,  which  are  not 
in  a  town  or  city,  have  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing service  of  their  own.  Visiting 
preachers,  representing  in  turn  all  re- 
ligious points  of  view,  occupy  the  Sunday 
morning  pulpit  in  the  beautiful  chapel 
of  each  college,  and  the  opportunity  is 
so  extraordinary  that  practically  any 
preacher  in  the  land  can  be  secured  for 
this  rare  service.  There  can  surely  be 
no  congregation  like  a  Sunday  congrega- 
tion in  a  woman's  college.  None  is  more 
insistent  on  reality  in  preaching.  Ques- 
tions of  extemporaneous  or  manuscript 
preaching  are  purely  incidental  in  a  col- 
lege chapel.  Bishop  Lawrence  without 
notes  and  Hugh  Black  with  notes  receive 
the  same  consideration,  and  when  1  asked 
a  college  senior  what  kind  of  preaching 
girls  like  best,  she  answered  promptly, 
"  Simple,  earnest  preaching."  To  preach 
to  one  thousand  Vassar  students,  and 


then  after  service  to  watch  them  from 
the  pulpit  stream  out  through  every  door, 
a  reverent,  joyous,  buoyant  company, 
leaves  an  afterglow  which  never  faciei 
away. 

Each  college  has  its  vesper  service.  • 
too,  and  it  is  usually  well  attended.  I!r\n 
Mawr  has  both  an  afternoon  and  evening 
service.  Wellesley 's  vesper  service,  of 
which  some  of  the  charm  steals  from  the 
exquisite  pages  of  the  volume  of  ad- 
dresses entitled  The  Christian  Year,  de- 
livered by  the  recent  president.  Miss 
Hazard,  is  one  of  the  strongest  force.* 
in  the  religious  life  at  Wellesley.  The 
Vassar  girls  make  much  of  their  Sund.o 
evening  service,  and  frequently  have 
speakers  of  distinction  to  address  them 
then.  To  the  five  o'clock  service,  which 
practically  all  the  students  regularly  at- 
tend, and  at  which  the  president  and 
other  preachers  of  national  fame  preach, 
the  Smith  College  students  add  a  Sunday 
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evening  service  of  their  own  which  not 
infrequently  draws  hundreds.  No  one 
can  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
four  colleges  we  are  considering  without 
finding  in  Jane  Addams's  words  concern- 
ing Rockford  College  truth  applicable  to 
them  all:  "  The  spiritual  so  easily  speaks 
over  all  other  voices  that  it  arrests  us  at 
once." 

Of  the  week-day  interest  in  religion  it 
is  possible  to  speak  with  some  exactness 
and  to  allay  all  apprehension.  Adequate 
provision  is  made  by  the  colleges  them- 
selves to  meet  the  intellectual  demands  of 
faith,  and  the  inherent  interest  of  the 
students  finds  spontaneous  expression  in 
multitudinous  activities.  Bryn  Mawr 
provides  five  hours  a  week,  one  year,  of 
oriental  history  for  her  undergraduates 
and  three  hours  of  elective  courses  in 
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Biblical  literature.  Vassar  has  a  two- 
years'  course  covering  the  whole  of  the 
English  Bible  and  a  wide  range  of  choice 
in  Christian  evidences.  Christian  history, 
and  comparative  religion.  Wellesley  re- 
quires for  a  degree  accurate  knowledge 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
offers  also  electives  in  Hebrew,  Greek 
Testament.  Johannine  literature,  and 
comparative  religion.  Smith  obliges  her 
sophomores  to  take  two  hours  a  week  of 
Biblical  introduction,  and  provides  elec- 
tives in  oriental  civilizations.  New  Testa- 
ment thought,  comparative  religion,  He- 
brew, and  Christian  doctrine. 

Frank  discussions  with  teachers  and 
students  and  attendance  on  some  classes 
have  convinced  me  that  the  teaching  is 
about  the  same  in  all  the  colleges.  The 
teachers  have  had  thorough  training  for 
their  work.  With  modern 
problems  they  are  all  fa- 
miliar. None  are  disposed 
to  blast  wantonly  and  slyly 
at  the  Rock  of  Ages.  All  im- 
pressed me  as  reverent  and 
devout.  I  heard  no  careles: 
or  unspiritual  note  struck  in 
conversation  or  classroom. 
Tn  a  class  discussion  at 
W  ellesley  concerning  Isaiah, 
the  purpose  of  the  professor 
manifestly  was  to  make  sure 
that  her  students  understood 
the  contents  of  the  Book. 
The  clearest  and  most  pro- 
foundly spiritual  exposition 
I  have  ever  heard  of  Job  was 
given  by  a  Smith  College 
Biblical  professor.  If  there 
is  any  warfare  between  real 
scholarship  and  real  religious 
faith  I  have  seen  no  signs  of 
it  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  or  Smith. 

But  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  religiousness  ot 
college  life  is  furnished  by 
the  girls  themselves.  In  sen- 
sational or  noisy  faith  they 
have  no  interest.  Prof.  Wil- 
liam James  would  have 
sought  in  vain  in  Brvn 
Mawr,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or 
Smith  for  morbid  illustra- 
tions to  use  in  his  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience.  The 
religious  life  in  all  of  them 
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is  as  sane  and  wholesome  as  athletics. 
Fads  and  fancies  find  no  rootage  in  their 
soil.  The  students  show  no  disposition 
to  run  off  to  extremes  or  to  multiply 
denominations.  They  are  inclined  rather 
to  turn  back  to  old  forms  than  to  create 
rlew  ones,  to  interpret  new  experiences 
in  terms  of  historic  faith  rather  than  to 
abandon  what  has  outlived  centuries,  and 
to  see  the  large  truth  imbedded  in  the 
maxim  "  sincerely  to  give  up  one's  conceit 
or  hope  of  being  good  in  one's  own  right 
is  the  only  door  to  the  Universe's  deeper 
reaches." 

Each  college  has  its  Christian  Associa- 
tion, managed  by  the  girls  themselves, 
made  more  efficient  by  a  salaried  secre- 
tary at  Welleslcy  and  Smith.  On  the 
organization  and  direction  of  each  asso- 
ciation an  amount  of  intelligence  and  ef- 
fort is  expended,  nowhere  surpassed,  and 
in  few  Christian  churches  equaled.  With- 
out putting  undue  pressure  on  a  single 
student,  the  association  in  each  college 
has  built  up  a  membership  which  gives  it 
the  first  place  among  electives  in  the 
college. 

With  an  undergraduate  registration  of 
337  and  a  resident  graduate  registration 


of  84  at  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation there  numbers  325  active  mem- 
bers. With  1,058  students,  Vassar  has 
in  its  Christian  Association  an  enroll- 
ment, steadily  increasing,  of  870. 
Wellesley  has  1,378  students  and  a 
Christian  Association  of  about  1.000. 
The  Smith  student  roll  readies  1,617,  and 
its  Christian  Association  and  kindred  so- 
cieties have  at  least  850  members. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  in  each 
college  practically  the  same.  Bryn  Mawr 
has  four  Bible  classes,  with  a  member- 
ship of  200,  four  mission  study  classes, 
with  150  members,  and  besides  sending 
money  to  Japan  and  India,  supports  a 
missionary  in  Japan.  The  Vassar  Bible 
and  mission  study  classes  appear  to  have 
about  the  same  relative  enrollment, 
though  no  exact  statistics  are  at  hand. 
Wellesley  has  eight  Bible  classes,  with 
a  membership  of  322,  and  seventeen  mis- 
sion study  classes,  including  182  students, 
and  last  year  contributed  to  foreign  mis- 
sions $1,690.  At  Smith,  where  for 
purely  local  reasons  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  temporarily  a  smaller  mem-' 
bership,  there  are  twenty-one  Bible 
classes,  with  275  members,  and  25  mission 
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study  classes,  made  up  of  325  students, 
and  in  addition  missionary  offerings  are 
sent  to  South  Dakota  and  China,  and  a 
missionary,,  an  alumna  of  the  college,  is 
supported  in  China. 

Xor  are  interests  commonly  de,scril >ed 
as  philanthropic  neglected  by  the  colleges. 
Dryn  Mawr  has  for  its  colored  maids  a 
Sunday  school,  night  classes,  sewing 
classes,  and  libraries,  and  classes  also  for 
the  small  boys  employed  in  the  labora- 
tories. Help  is  given  to  the  settlements 
and  missions  in  Philadelphia,  and  boxes 
are  sent  as  far  away  as  Labrador  and 
Turkey.  The  Yassar  girls  assist  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  churches  and  other  insti- 
tutions near,  and  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 
have  built  and  are  now  operating,  under 
a  salaried  supervisor,  a  maids'  club- 
house, which  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
usefulness.  Wettesley  has  a  student 
committee  to  work  in  the  adjacent  village, 
and  the  students'  contributions  to  various 
philanthropies  in  I'oston  and  elsewhere 
last  war  aggregated  SI. 02' '. 

If  I  speak  in  more  detail  of  Smith  it 
is  because  I  speak  out  of  the  daily  ob- 
servation of  a  local  pastor.  Through  the 
students  who  attend  my  church  and  the 
150  students  last  year  in  training  in  my 
church  club  for  intelligent  service  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  I  have  learned  many 
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tilings  which  1  have  no  doubt  exist  as 
well  in  other  colleges  for  women.  Smith 
has  specialized  in  social  service.  There 
are  committees  to  "  bring  out  "  the  lonely 
and  the  shy.  Work  is  found  for  many  a 
student  who  needs  to  add  to  her  income. 
The  Sunday  schools  in  Northampton  and 
the  country  round  receive  large  aid  from 
the  Smith  College  girls.  Visits  are  paid 
to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  the  hospitals, 
families  in  distress  and  want,  and  M  shut- 
ins."  To  the  number  of  223  Mr.  George 
\\  .  Cable  was  last  year  assisted  by  the 
students  in  the  conduct  of  his  People's 
Institute,  which  is  in  all  essentials  North- 
ampton's college  settlement. 

The  college  settlements  at  large  and 
the  Consumers'  League  here,  as  else- 
where, find  enthusiastic  and  efficient 
support  from  college  students,  and  in- 
stances innumerable  could  be  cited  of 
Smith  girls  setting  social  service,  even 
when  it  is  not  agreeable,  before  their  col- 
lege pleasures.  Girls  not  nominally  reli- 
gious will  trudge  through  the  stormiest 
night  to  carry  good  cheer  to  the  lonely 
residents  at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home;  and 
the  story  of  May  Nute,  whose  sick  room 
blossomed  like  a  rose  for  many  years 
before  her  death,  beneath  the  touch  of 
the  Smith  girls  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  is  familiar  to  the  reading  public. 
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If  by  their  fruits  they  should  be 
judged,  the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith  may  well  be 
placed  among  the  most  religious  Chris- 
tians in  the  land,  and  Christian  parents 
who  have  girls  to  send  to  college  need  not 
hesitate  for  fear  their  daughters  will 
pass  out  of  the  religious  zone  in  which  the 
truly  Christian  family  lives.  And  yet  no 
test  of  church  membership  is  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  four.  Each  college,  some- 
times after  long  discussion,  has  at  last 
decided  to  require  of  those  who  seek 
admission  to  its  Christian  Association 
no  pledge  more  explicit  than  the  desire 
to  live  the  life  Christ  lived,  and  to  bring 
their  college  to  the  same  Christlikeness. 

The  immediate  result  has  been  to 
teach  Christians  of  all  types  to  live  and 
work  together  in  Christian  love  and  fel- 
lowship, to  develop  in  our  colleges  for 
women  a  spirit  of  unity  which  is  still  the 
fascination  and  despair  of  Christians  out- 
side of  college,  and  to  give  the  time 
highly  desirable  for  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciations in  our  women's  colleges  to  swing 
out  into  that  larger  student  movement 
represented  by  such  men  as  John  R.  Mott, 
without  constraint  or  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  freedom  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  academic  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  weakness  in  a  situa- 
tion strong  in  other  respects  that  college 
students  are  not  induced  in  larger  num- 
bers definitely  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  Christian  living.  The  temptations  of 
the  world  after  college  often  sweep  away 
the  Christian  interests  developed  while 
students  are  in  college.  The  strong  an- 
chorage of  a  public  stand  is  necessary  if 
the  years  that  follow  college  are  to  mark 
no  break  with  the  religiousness  of  col- 
lege life. 

But  there  is  no  grave  reason  for  alarm. 
The  contagion  of  Silver  Bay,  to  which 
each  college  now  sends  representatives 
every  summer,  is  spreading.  Confer- 
ences like  those  at  Nashville  and  Roch- 
ester bring  the  millennium  nearer.  VVhcre- 
ever  there  is  an  Episcopal  church  the 
annual  call  to  confirmation  falls  on  ears 
not  deaf  to  the  highest.  And  the  num- 
ber in  our  colleges  steadily  increases  of 
those  who  see  that  the  conflict  between  a 
liberal  and  an  earnest  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  has  no  real  existence,  and  the  duty 
pointed  out  in  J.  C.  Shairp's  poem,  hap- 
pily quoted  with  a  purpose  in  a  devo- 


tional book  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
Biblical  faculty  at  Wellesley  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  inner  life  of  students  there,  is 
instant  and  imperative: 

"  /  have  a  life  in  Christ  to  lire. 
But,  ere  I  live  it,  must  I  wait 
Till  learning  can  clear  answer  give 
Of  this  and  that  book's  date? 
I  have  a  life  in  Christ  to  live, 
I  have  a  death  in  Christ  to  die — 
And  must  I  wait  till  science  give 
AU  doubts  a  full  reply  f 

"Nay,  rather,  while  the  sea  of  doubt 
Is  raging  wildly  round  about. 
Questioning  of  life  and  death  and  sin, 
Let  me  but  creep  within 
Thy  fold,  O  Christ,  and  at  thy  feet 
Take  but  the  lowest  seat. 
And  hear  thine  awjul  voice  repeat 
In  gentlest  accents,  heavenly  sweet, 
Come  unto  me  and  rest. 
Believe  me,  and  be  blest." 

One  inference  from  the  facts  set  forth 
would  seem  to  be  indisputable.  Since  the 
religious  life  and  activity  are  easily  the 
most  popular  of  all  electives  in  our  wom- 
en's colleges  they  should  not  longer  be 
left  to  the  chance  management  of  stu- 
dents, whose  generation  lasts  at  most  four 
years,  or  to  the  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment of  faculties  already  overburdened 
and  differing  among  themselves  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  religion  and  its  mani- 
fold activities.  As  in  some  of  the  greater 
universities  of  the  West  there  should  be 
in  every  woman's  college  a  director  of 
religious  organizations.  lie  should  have 
the  dignity  in  academic  circles  of  a  full 
professorship.  He  might  well  stand  with 
the  dean  in  close  connection  with  the 
president.  He  ought  to  be  a  scholar  and 
a  teacher  and  a  preacher.  He  should 
have  special  knowledge  of  the  religious 
problems  of  the  time.  He  should  know 
his  Kirkham  and  his  Eucken,  his  Royce 
and  his  Ix>dge.  and  should  be  able 
to  deal  intelligently  with  the  issues  raised  , 
in  a  brilliant  article  on  "  The  Conception 
of  the  Deity."  written  by  a  recent 
Amherst  student  for  his  college  monthly. 
He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  adolescent  problemsdiscussed  by  Stan- 
ley Hall  and  Starbuck,  and  should  know 
enough  of  abnormal  psychology  and  of 
human  nature  as  it  is  outside  of  books  to 
co-operate  with  college  professors,  col- 
lege doctors,  and  the  heads  of  college 
houses  in  dealing  with  students  in  whom 
"  nerves "  shade  off  into  unwholesome 
states  of  mind  or  soul. 

Learning  of  wide  reach,  sympathy  with 
every  type,  understanding  of  all  expo 
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riences,  tact  as  unfailing  as  love,  and  a 
consecrated  optimism  springing  from  a 
sound  historic  faith — these  qualities  at 
least  he  must  possess.  For  college  stu- 
dents would  bring  to  him  many  a  prob- 
lem they  hesitate  to  take  to  their  instruc- 
tors. He  would  have  questions  to 
consider  of  adjustment,  proportion,  and 
elimination  in  regard  to  the  religious  acti- 
vities now  numerous  in  women's  colleges, 
and  which  perhaps  sometimes  require 
modification  or  a  new  direction.  While 
his  official  relationship  with  students 
should  he  made  secure,  in  order  to  invite 
their  friendly  spontaneity  and  ready  con- 
fidence, some  definite  academic  work, 
perhaps  the  interpretation  of  contemjx)- 
rary  religious  phenomena,  should  be  as- 
signed to  him  to  keep  him — as  a  college 
president  remarked  to  me — from  "  thin- 
ning out "  with  passing  years.  And 
though  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  the  next  step  in  the  management  of 
the  religious  life  in  women's  colleges  will 
be  the  choice  of  some  such  spiritual 
leader. 

Meanwhile  the  pastor  in  the  college 
town  has  an  opportunity  to  do  much.  To 
preaching  he  may  well  add.  like  the  Rev. 
( 1.  A.  Johnston  Ross  of  Rryn  Mawr, 
other  functions.  The  Christian  church 
should  give  its  representatives  in  college 
centers  as  free  a  hand  as  possible.  If  in 
China  it  is  essential  to  a  missionary's 
usefulness  that  he  live  according  to  the 
standard  set  by  his  environment,  it  is  of 
even  more  imixmanee  that  the  pastor  in 
a  college  town  should  have  an  income 
large  enough  to  permit  him  to  keep  open 
house  to  students.  Every  college  center 
is  a  mission  field  unmatched.  It  is  not 
.necessary  to  agree  in  all  detail  with  the 
college  president  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  "  the  education  of  women  in 
America  is  the  most  important  fact  of 
modern  times."     It  is  enough  that  the 


conversion  to  a  definite  Christian  faith  of 
cv6n  a  small  proportion  of  the  thousands 
annually  graduated  from  our  women's 
colleges  would  bring  larger  gains  to  the 
church  than  the  conversion  of  any  other 
types  the  present  age  produces. 

No  Christian  church,  perhaps,  is  wide 
awake  to  its  rare  Opportunity.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  most  important  academic  cen- 
ters of  the  land  the  writer  knows  clergy- 
men who  could  not  live  at  all  as  their 
environment  prescribes  but  for  independ- 
ent incomes,  which  in  some  cases  are 
earned  by  incidental  means.  No  church 
of  which  the  writer  is  aware  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  student  element  in  any  local 
church  in  asking  for  gifts  for  missionary 
or  other  purposes.  The  very  presence 
of  the  students  in  some  congregations 
whets  the  expectations  of  the  church  at 
large  for  increased  offerings,  though  the 
students  often  contribute  to  the  same 
cause  through  college  channels. 

The  church  at  large  should  help  the 
local  church  by  giving  the  minister  a 
chance  to  establish  a  true  pastoral  rela- 
tionship with  students.  They  will  come 
to  him  if  they  find  that  they  are  welcome 
and  he  has  time  and  understanding  of 
their  problems.  The  keeping  of  an  of- 
fice hour  from  twelve  to  one  each  day 
has  brought  one  minister  within  a  year 
more  than  a  hundred  students  to  confer 
with  him  concerning  matters  which  in 
almost  every  case  they  had  not  taken  to 
another  soul.  Much  more  can  be  done 
and  should  be  done. 

Let  every  woman's  college  have  a 
director  of  its  spiritual  interests.  Let 
every  Christian  church  give  the  local  pas- 
tor all  the  help  he  needs  to  meet  his 
unique  problem.  And  we  shall  soon  hear 
the  last  of  the  too  common  charge  that 
colleges  are  the  hotbeds  of  infidelity,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  girl  to  go  through 
college  and  not  break  with  historic 
Christianity. 
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"  WW  8,000,000  Women  Want" 

"  For  the  audacity  of  the  title  of  this 
book,"  writes  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  "I 
make  no  apology."  This  is  the  prover- 
bial taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  for  it 
is  indeed  audacious  of  anyone  to  under- 
take to  say  what  eight  million  women 
want.  The  right  to  vote  is,  of  course, 
from  Miss  Dorr's  standpoint,  the  one 
thing  desired,  and  her  well-written  and 
readable  book  is  a  special  plea  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  her  avowed  object  is 
to  find  and  explain  the  "  ideals  of  the 
mass  of  women." 

But  she  staggers  us  in  her  introduc- 
tion, and  occasionally  in  the  body  of  her 
book,  by  brilliant  and  unfounded  gener- 
alizations, adding  to  the  readableness,  but 
detracting  from  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
ject otherwise  so  thoughtfully  handled. 

The  first  part  of  Miss  Dorr's  book 
deals  with  civic  and  social  reforms 
wrought  by  women's  clubs,  whose  eight 
million  members  are  conceived  of  as 
being  absolutely  united.  We  think  a  lit- 
tle wistfully  just  here  of  Artemus  Ward's 
talented  friend  "  who  knew  so  many 
things  that  weren't  so."  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  splendid  showing,  a  story  to  stir  all 
women's  pride  and  ambition,  com- 
piled from  careful  study  of  recorded 
achievement.  The  book  reads  as  it  is — a 
series  of  popular  papers  on  what  women 
have  done  to  better  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  with  the  desirability  and  ne- 
cessity of  votes  for  women  as  the  com- 
mon motive  in  all  the  papers.  A  keener 
and  more  trenchant  argument  would 
have  been  made  by  cutting  the  book 
down  half,  leaving  out  the  readable  inci- 
dents worth  while  in  a  paper,  but  cum- 
bersome in  what  is  meant  to  be  a 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  suffrage  question. 

The  author  tells  of  playgrounds,  parks, 
industrial,  and  civic  reforms  which  have 
come  from  the  sensible,  straightforward 
efforts  of  women  organized  for  club 
work  along  other  than  lines  of  culture. 
Unconsciously,  by  her  fine  presentation, 
she  puts  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
anti-suffragists  who  are  saying,  "  This 
is  what  women  have  done  without  mix- 


ing in  politics.  Is  there  not  abundant 
opportunity  for  us,  untrammeled  by  con- 
siderations of  party?"  It  seems  there  is. 
The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Miss  Dorr  quotes  the  usage  of  for- 
eign countries,  in  which  conditions  differ 
so  materially  from  our  own  as  to  make 
them  practically  valueless  for  compara- 
tive purposes. 

The  noblest  chapter  in  this  book  is 
the  one  on  "  The  Trodigal  Daughter," 
and  the  most  practical  is  the  one  upon 
the  "  Servant  in  Her  House,"  in  both  of 
which  she  exposes  with  candor  women's 
responsibility  for  serious  conditions  that 
menace  young  womanhood. 

The  flaw  in  the  argument,  to  my  mind 
— as  one  unprejudiced  woman  wt>o  has 
read  many  books  on  both  sides,  and  who 
is  one  of  many  anti-suffragists  counted 
with  the  eight  million  women — lies  in  the 
fact  that  Miss  Dorr,  in  common  with 
many  other  brilliant  pleaders,  takes  it 
for  granted  that  legislation  is  the  cure 
for  all  evils;  but  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said  last  week  that 
"  unenforced  legislation  is  worse  than 
none  at  all."  Just  to  make  more  laws  will 
not  help  us.  Women  claim  that  they  will 
remedy  divorce  evils,  child  labor,  unequal 
wage,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  social  evil. 
Anyone  who  has  read  upon  the  subject 
of  divorce  legislation  alone  knows  that 
as  yet  the  voting  women  have  not  touched 
it,  and  that  women  are  greatly  given  to 
generalizing  upon  this  subject,  which  re- 
quires specific  knowledge. 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  New  York 
made  it  his  business  to  interrogate  the 
suffrage  leaders  as  to  just  what  they  in- 
tended to  do,  and  they  did  not  know. 
In  interfering  with  existing  conditions 
of  labor  for  women  and  children  in  a 
New  England  industrial  state,  ardent  club 
women,  bent  on  aiding  the  oppressed,  pre- 
cipitated a  strike  that  threw  whole  fam- 
ilies on  charity.  A  careful  study  into 
the  minute  details  of  existing  legislation 
is  something  from  which  most  ardent 
reformers  shrink.  They  want  "  better 
laws,"  and  few  of  them  can  tell  you  what 
laws  are  now  on  the  statute  books,  and 
which  are  unenforced. 

Miss  Dorr  says  "  Women  are  law- 
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abiding;"  and  this  same  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  favors  women  in 
every  way  he  can,  and  who  has  had  wide 
experience  with  all  classes  of  men  and 
women,  says,  "  Women  are  essentially 
lawless."  They  prove  themselves  to  be 
just  like  men — no  better,  perhaps  a  little 
worse  in  regard  to  audacity  and  effront- 
ery. 

These  great,  good  things  of  which  we 
dream  are  to  come  from  the  "  gloriously 
illogical  sincerity  of  women.'  Truly, 
great  movements  have  followed  the  glo- 
riously illogical  sincerity  of  a  Luther  or 
a  Paul,  but  not  when  it  came  to  making 
laws.  There  we  need  logic  as  well  as 
sincerity.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  forget 
the  comparison  with  foreign  countries. 
A  cultivated  and  experienced  gentleman 
from  New  Zealand,  speaking  on  this 
question,  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  when 
I  asked  him  the  result  of  universal  suf- 
frage in  his  country:  "It  works  well 
with  us,  but  you  women  of  America 
must  remember  that  we  have  not  your 
two  overwhelming  difficulties :  the  illiter- 
ate negro  and  alien  vote,  and  the  anar- 
chistic and  godless  vote  which  the  for- 
eigners are  bringing  you."  We  are  also 
asked,  by  Miss  Dorr,  to  observe  the 
"  magnificent  fight "  which  the  women 
of  England  are  making  for  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise!  Lawlessness  to 
make  lawmakers;  eggs  and  stones  and 
screaming  and  hair  pulling  and  intimi- 
dation; truly,  people  differ  in  their  use 
of  language  I 

Every  woman  admits  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  changed  conditions 
which  have  thrust  so  many  women  into 
the  industrial  world.  Many  who  have 
lived  on  the  edge  of  that  industrial  world 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  young  women,  at  least, 
-  go  into  the  mills,  not  because  of  neces- 
sity, but  to  earn  spending  money,  and 
to  wait  for  the  usual  marriage.  This 
comes,  and  they  are  spoiled  for  home 
and  its  cares ;  children  are  a  burden  to  be 
shifted  to  the  day  nursery;  home  is  a 
place  for  a  bed  and  a  chair  and  a  paper 
bag  of  baker's  food.  The  young  mother 
craves  the  excitement  of  the  only  life 
she  knows — the  life  of  whirl  and  noise, 
of  screaming  laughter  and  gaslight  glare. 
Many  women  must  work,  and  many  men 
are  bending  all  their  energies  to  see  that 
the  work  conditions  are  bettered;  many 


women  work  because  they  want  to,  and 
hold  down  wages  and  work  quality  be- 
cause they  are  only  temporary  indus- 
trial units,  and  care  nothing  for  laws 
made  for  their  protection. 

It  is  a  many-sided  question ;  women 
are  bravely,  by  disinterested  influence, 
bettering  conditions  everywhere,  and 
men  respect  them,  as  they  involuntarily 
respect  all  those  who  serve  their  fel- 
lows with  no  hope  of  reward,  for  hu- 
manity's sake.  They  have  more  real 
power  in  Washington  today  than  the 
women  who  lobby  and  wheedle  and  tease 
and  scold — methods  women  seem  unable 
to  lay  aside.  Women  have  demonstrated 
clearly  that  given  the  same  chance  they 
will  become  as  politically  corrupt  as  men ; 
in  their  own  small  fields  they  have 
fought  and  bought  and  sought  and 
wrought  as  do  men.  Let  us  go  slowly; 
let  us  learn  carefully;  let  us  weigh  judi- 
cially, before  we  plunge  our  country, 
already  burdened  beyond  belief  by  cor- 
rupt legislators,  by  bribe-taking  voters, 
by  property  less  illiterates,  into  confusion 
compared  to  which  this  is  order;  before 
we  see  it  our  duty  to  insist  on  doubling 
the  difficulties  that  now  beset  the  nation 
we  love.        Grace  Duffield  Goodwin. 


*  **  Runaway  Town" 

There  is  one  arrangement  whereby  we 
all  can  live  in  the  country,  with  green 
fields  and  singing  bjrds  all  about  us,  and 
yet  have  city  conveniences  in  their  variety 
and  the  rapidest  of  rapid  transit  to  our 
daily  work  in  the  industrial  centers. 
That  arrangement  is  what  Gerald  Stan- 
ley Lee  terms  "  Runaway  Town,"  better 
known  as  "  Roadtown."  This  invention 
of  Edgar  Chamblcss  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  one  continuous  house  or  struc- 
ture, running  out  across  country,  five 
miles  or  five  hundred,  with  a  three-decker 
monorail  railway  underneath  to  carry 
the  dwellers  overhead  to  large  centers  or 
other  parts  of  their  own  outstretched 
"  town."  Present  economic  and  social 
problems  are  solved  in  a  twinkling  by 
this  ingenious  plan — according  to  the 
enthusiastic  inventor,  who  has  written  a 
book  about  it,  entitled  Roadtown.  The 
volume  is  highly  diverting,  as  well  as 
really  suggestive.  Here  is  co-operative 
housekeeping  and  home  making,  worked 
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out  to  the  last  detail,  m  a  novel  manner. 

"  Roadtown "  may  not  be  realized 
along  Mr.  Chambless's  lines,  precisely, 
but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  work 
will  bear  fruit  in  one  form  or  another. 

/.  E.  T. 


American  Home  Life 

A  rather  novel  undertaking  is  that  of 
Katherine  G.  Busbey,  an  American  who 
has  written  for  English  readers  a  book 
entitled,  Home  Life  In  America.  Mrs. 
Busbey  can  claim  this  one  qualification, 
in  particular,  for  writing  us  up  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  readers;  namely,  a 
sojourn  of  some  months  in  Europe.  The 
book  is  an  assortment  of  entertaining  and 
sometimes  illuminating  descriptions  of, 
and  comments  upon,  our  home  life.  That 
it  is,  in  any  large  sense,  an  interpretation, 
can  scarcely  be  said. 

Certain  dicta  selected  at  random  will 
•erve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Busbey's  observation.  Housekeep- 
ing duties,  she  says,  are  regarded  as 
menial.  The  successful  American  men 
fight  shy  of  college  women  as  mates. 
"  The  grand  passion,"  she  believes  to  be 
unknown  to  American  women ;  she  is 
inclined  to  suspect  a  lack  of  intensity  in 
the  sex  emotion  of  American  women. 
The  discovery  long  since  made  that  the 
American  girl  is  spoiled  by  the  idolatry 
of  her  parents  is  emphasized.  Yet,  the 
American  girl  she  finds  thoroughly  and 
typically  American,  and  thoroughly 
"  alive."  In  spite  of  loud  manners,  "  she 
is  as  innocent  as  a  daisy."  Boys  are 
subservient  to  the  girls.  The  young  moth- 
er's love-madness  for  her  infant  is  pain- 
ful to  witness.  Children  are  overstimu- 
lated  by  excitement.  There  is  no 
religious  atmosphere  about  the  American 
home. 

The  book  is,  in  a  sense,  a  mirror, 
though  it  may,  in  spots,  distort  the  image. 

/.  C.  Crane. 


A  Solution  of  tne  Household  Problem 

Every  housekeeper  should  read  Mrs. 
Gilman's  story,  What  Diantha  Did.  It 
gives,  in  an  entertaining  way,  her  solu- 
tion of  the  household  problem. 

We  are  introduced  to  four  homes  suf- 
fering from  the  evils  of  our  present 


mismanagement.  In  the  Warden  family 
one  chivalrous  man  supports  five  idle 
women.  In  the  Bell  family  an  inferior 
man  domineers  over  a  capable  wife. 
Twenty  servants  in  the  Weatherstone 
mansion  obey  a  housekeeper  who  caters 
to  the  vices  of  Matthew  Weatherstone. 
In  the  Porne  home  the  wife  resents  her 
transformation  from  an  architect  to  a 
composite  of  cook,  chambermaid  and 
nurse.  She  cries  out  bitterly :  "  '  Do  you 
love  me  ?'  they  ask.  '  I  will  make  you 
happy,'  they  say;  and  you  get  married, 
and  after  that  it's  housework !  .  .  .  Love 
him !  What  has  love  to  do  with  dust  and 
grease  and  flies?" 

Diantha  saves'these  families  from  dis- 
content and  disintegration.  She  estab- 
lishes a  union  which  sends  out  trained 
house  workers  paid  by  the  hour,  and  inau- 
gurates a  "  cooked  food  delivery  "  which 
eliminates  cooking  and  dishwashing  from 
the  household.  To  the  charge  that  such 
innovations  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  one  man  replies :  "  I  don't  want 
sacred  meals.  I  want  good  ones  1"  An- 
other says :  "  We  don't  brag  any  more 
about  home  shoemaking.  Why  all  this 
talk  about  home  cooking?" 

Diantha  continues  her  work  after  her 
marriage,  against  her  husband's  wishes. 
She  leaves  home  every  morning  and  re- 
turns in  the  evening.  When  a  baby  ar- 
rives she  "  runs  her  business  at  long 
range  "  for  six  months ;  then  nurse  and 
baby  accompany  her  to  the  city  every 
day.  In  six  years  she  becomes  "  the 
strong,  handsome  mother  "  of  three  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  hears  eminent 
European  scientists  praise  her  work. 
He  realizes  that  she  is  famous,  and  he  is 
converted  to  her  views. 

Household  problems  cannot  be  solved 
like  a  theorem  in  geometry.  The  human 
element  involved  prevents  mathematical 
precision.  In  a  socialistic  society  Mrs. 
Gilman's  plan  might  be  feasible;  with 
present  economic  conditions  a  "  cooked 
food  trust "  would  add  to  our  burdens. 
Allowing  for  time,  fuel,  and  apparatus 
saved,  the  cooked  food  is  dear  for  the 
average  family  of  the  economist.  If  tru 
hours  formerly  devoted  to  household 
tasks  are  spent  by  the  wife  in  gainful 
occupation,  what  becomes  of  the  home' 
Not  all  women  can  treat  motherhood  a- 
an  episode,  and  carry  out  business  proj- 
ects indifferent  to  the  pains  and  cares  ot 
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maternity.  Fortunately,  not  all  women 
believe  that  a  hireling  can  fill  a  mother's 
place. 

When  women  shift  their  tasks  to  other 
shoulders,  are  they  happier?  Do  they 
work  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind? 
Would  children  be  better  fed  if,  instead 
of  a  loving,  conscientious,  intelligent 
mother,  a  hundred  indifferent  strangers 
had  the  planning  of  their  food?  Would 
the  wife,  free  to  compete  with  men,  find 
that  she  had  left  annoyances  behind 
when  she  fled  from  the  imprisoning  walls 
of  the  home? 

Women  may  be  less  restive  when  there 
is  "a  recognition  of  the  money  value" 
of  their  work  as  home  makers,  but  while 
homes  exist  and  children  are  born  we 
shall  have  some  painful  tasks  as  our 
share  of  the  world's  work.  Love  has  a 
great  deal  "  to  do  with  dust  and  grease 
and  flies,"  for  only  love  can  help  us  to 
bear  the  daily  irritations  which  these 
things  typify. 

Elenora  C.  Partridge. 


A  "  Read-Aloud  "  Novel 

My  wife  and  I  have  just  read 
aloud  a  novel  which  we  have  en- 
joyed exceedingly.  We  like,  above 
all,  to  pause  and  laugh  over  a  humorous 
situation,  to  chuckle  at  a  flash  of  wit, 
and  to  exchange  opinions  in  a  few  words 
concerning  an  aphorism  or  an  epigram. 
This  book,  which  is  The  Married  Life 
of  the  Frederic  Carrolls,  kept  us  thor- 
oughly occupied  in  these  sundry  diver- 
sions. We  came  to  know  the  Carrolls  so 
intimately,  and  to  like  them  so  well,  that 
the  closing  page  was  full  of  regrets. 

One  of  the  shocks  which  come  to  a 
young  couple  is  the  discovery  that  either 
party  to  the  nuptial  contract  is — as  a 
general  thing — perfectly  capable  of  fall- 
ing in  love  again,  quite  outside  that  con- 
tract, and  that,  too,  before  the  glow  of 
the  honeymoon  has  fairly  faded  from 
the  horizon.  How  shrewd  and  devoted 
little  Mrs.  Carroll  handled  a  delicate  situ- 
ation is  capitally  told  by  the  author 
(Jesse  Lynch  Williams).  Then  the  Car- 
rolls  build  a  house,  and  everybody  who 
has  built  a  house  will  revel  in  the  narra- 
tive of  this  home  building  and  the  house 
warming  which  followed.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  relatives  and  the  "  in-laws," 
along  with  the  Carrolls'  difficulties  with 


them,  are  delicious.  The  bride  who  has 
married  into  a  large  family  must  read 
this  book;  absolutely  must. 

The  Married  Life  of  the  Frederic  Car- 
rolls  is  a  lifelike  picture  of  the  character 
and  doings  of  a  young  couple  of  moder- 
ate means  and  good  social  standing  in 
our  cities  and  suburban  towns.  Its  phi- 
losophy is  wholesome,  and  flavored  with 
no  end  of  sly  humor. 

/.  C.  Crane. 


Chesterton  on  Marriage 

Unlike  the  katydid,  which  "  says 
an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a  sol- 
emn way,"  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  says 
the  commonly  accepted  tiling  in  an  in- 
verted, topsy-turvy  way;  epigrammatic 
and  often  astonishing.  He  undertakes 
to  explain  "  What's  Wrong  with  the 
World "  in  a  volume  of  characteristic 
essays,  which  are  thoroughly  entertain- 
ing. The  Chestertonian  religion  and 
philosophy  are  conservative,  though  radi- 
cally expressed ;  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
comforting. 

Would  that  young  people  could  take 
to  heart  these  words  concerning  mar- 
riage :  "  Briefly,  this  human  belief  in  a 
sexual  bond  rests  on  a  principle  of  which 
the  modern  mind  lias  made  a  very  inade- 
quate study.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  nearly 
paralleled  by  the  principle  of  the  second 
wind  in  walking.  The  principle  is  this: 
that  in  everything  worth  having,  even  in 
every  pleasure,  there  is  a  point  of  pain 
or  tedium  that  must  be  survived,  so  . 
that  the  pleasure  may  revive  and  en- 
dure. .  .  . 

"  Two  people  must  be  tied  together  in 
order  to  do  themselves  justice;  for 
twenty  minutes  at  a  dance,  or  for  twenty 
years  in  a  marriage.  In  both  cases  the 
point  is,  that  if  a  man  is  bored  in  the 
first  five  minutes  he  must  go  on  and 
force  himself  to  be  happy. 

"  If  Americans  can  be  divorced  for 
'  incompatibility  of  temper '  I  cannot 
conceive  why  they  are  not  all  divorced. 
I  have  known  many  happy  marriages, 
but  never  a  compatible  one.  The  whole 
aim  of  marriage  is  to  fight  through  and 
survive  the  instant  when  incompatibility 
becomes  unquestionable.  For  a  man 
and  a  woman,  as  such,  are  incompatible." 

Gentle  Reader. 
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The  Fort 

Come,  all  ye  fiends  of  unpaid  debts, 
Ye  little  ghosts  of  each  lost  day! 

With  these  two  fires  of  hearth  and  pipe 
I'll  hold  ye  all  at  bay. 

For  burning  logs  and  glowing  pipe 

Are  such  a  strong  array 
That  ghosts  and  ghouls  of  luckless  hours 

Will  quickly  run  away. 

My  armchair  is  the  fort  I  hold, 

Of  smoke  I  build  a  wall. 
The  frets  and  worries  of  the  day 

Cannot  break  through  at  all. 

ROBERT  HEALY. 


Tne  Poplar  and  Jrme 

The  poplar  is  the  cheerfullest  of  trees, 
And  shakes  with  hearty  laughter  all 
the  day. 

With  loud  applause  she  claps  her  tiny 
leaves 

To  hear  the  wind  loud  romping  on  its 

way. 

The  little  migrant  birds  and  vagrant  bees 
For  insect's  eggs  explore  her  silver 
bark, 

And,  deeply  burrowing  in  her  tasseled 
buds, 

They  sing  and  hum  and  hover  there 
till  dark. 

But  oh,  what  mournful  music  sounds  the 
pine! 

The  winds,  to  her,  of  tragedies  and 
wrecks 

Whistle  and  roar  along  the  cloudy  vale, 
And  her  dark  branches  with  forebod- 
ings vex. 

(Yea,   even   the  south   wind  blowing 
through  the  pine, 
Though  fresh  from  fields  of  flowers 
and  blue  skies, 
•Tunis  all  to  wistful  murmurs  and  re- 
gret, 

Plaintive  and  tender  broodings,  hushed 
with  si(/hs.) 


And  yet  when  even  brings  the  darkening 
glooms, 

The  little  migrant  birds  fly  in  and  creep 
Among  the  pine  tree's  motherly  soft 
plumes, 

And,  sighing  still,  she  hushes  them  to 
sleep. 

ELLA  M.  SMITH. 


Looking  Backward 

"On  rcvient  tou jours 
A  son  premier  amour." 

They  say  that  everyone  of  us  looks  back 
O'er  Time's  swift  track, 

And  conjures  up  once  more  youth's  ar- 
dent bliss 
And  love's  first  kiss. 

I,  too,  dear  heart,  have  sought,  with  ten- 
der look, 
Through  my  life's  book, 

And  found  again  each  unforgotten  day 
Along  love's  way. 

And,  lo!  there  tvas  no  hour  you  did  not 

see 

In  all  lore's  memory. 

Dear,  'twas  no  sweeter  in  that  olden  time 
Than  in  lore's  prime. 

Dear,  all  our  springtime  days  of  love 

were  blest, 
But  this  is  best. 

CONSTANCE  JOHNSON. 


The  Mystic 

When  I  close  my  eyes  I  see 
Little  snow-white  birds  that  fly 
Up  against  a  sunny  sky, 
And  I  wonder,  wonder  why 
This  should  be. 

When  I'm  playing  on  the  shore 
Little  voices  call  to  me, 
Voices  from  the  wind  and  sea, 
Yet  they  are  not  wind  nor  sea, 

And  I  wonder,  wonder  what 
Thev  can  be. 

ADELAIDE  CAMPBELL. 
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By  a  Daughter 

THE  soothing  sirups  administered  to 
the  unmarried  woman  by  consider- 
ate magazine  writers  fail  to  make 
the  average  spinster  enjoy  her  relegation 
to  the  class  that  appears  to  need  so  much 
printed  condolence.  The  advanced  idea 
as  expounded  by  a  few  kind  folks — mar- 
ried ones,  too — applies  to  the  maiden  lady 
some  highly  convincing  and  sedative 
terms — "  new  woman,"  "  bachelor  girl," 
and  the  like;  still,  she  knows  that  the 
world  in  general  has  not  reached  the 
stage  where  it  seriously  approves  the 
sight  of  a  lady  jogging  through  life  alone. 

Theoretically,  a  single  man  may  be  as 
great  an  outrage  against  divine  intention 
as  a  single  woman,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  excite  the  same  instinctive  humor. 
A  bachelor  somehow  suggests  casual 
tragedy — fidelity  to  one  unrequited  love, 
or  an  early  poverty  that  came  between 
Him  and  Her;  whereas  only  a  stage 
career,  or  a  colossal  fortune,  or  a  pub- 
lished correspondence  with  a  dead  hero, 
can  force  people  into  attaching  romance 
to  a  spinster,  or  the  clement  of  choice  to 
her  condition.  Of  course,  thanks  to 
professional  openings,  the  unmarried 
woman  has  her  resources.  If  she  can't 
be  married,  she  can  be  intellectual.  The 
trouble  is.  many  women  expect  to  marry 
who  somehow  don't ;  and  they  keep  on 
expecting  till  their  days  of  mental  and 
matrimonial  grace  are  past,  and  they  are 
left  with  the  sensations  of  one  who  has 
planned  to  take  a  nine  o'clock  train  and 
found  that  it  went  at  eight-thirty. 

My  misfortune  is  due,  not  to  any  of  the 
common  causes  of  spinsterhood — a  man- 
tess  locality,  a  dependent  aunt,  a  bent 
toward  missions,  or  unkind  treatment  by 
nature — but  the  vagaries  of  two  excel- 
lent parents.  My  parents  expected  and 
wished  me  to  marry ;  yet,  between  them, 
they  predestined  me  to  virginity.  They 
based  my  preparation  for  marriage  upon 
three  sublime  theories:  First,  that  beauty 
is  a  superfluous  incident  of  the  creation, 
permitted  for  reasons  best  known  to  the 
Creator;  second,  that  for  a  girl  to  plan 
for  marriage  or  to  think  about  marriage, 
or  even  to  realize  that  such  an  institution 
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exists,  is  unwomanly  and  unworthy; 
third,  that  intellect  in  women  is  attrac- 
tive per  se  to  men. 

The  first  theory  alone,  with  its  long- 
drawn  application,  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  me  what  I  am.  My  parents 
were  saints  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
brevity  of  life  and  the  futility  of  observ- 
ing earthly  and  transitory  customs.  To 
attach  importance  to  the  style  or  shade 
or  fit  of  a  garment  implied  to  them  both 
mental  and  spiritual  frailty.  I  retain  a 
vision  of  our  family  at  divine  service. 
We  attended  a  large  church  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  occupy  a  prominent  pew. 
I  see  myself  in  a  black  alpaca  Mother 
Hubbard  very  scant  as  to  breadths;  my 
dear  mother  in  a  gray  basque  and  brown 
skirt,  gazing  fondly  at  her  row  of  ill- 
dressed  offspring;  and  my  father,  lean- 
ing forward,  with  glistening  eyes  glued 
on  the  minister's  face,  and  pensively  rub- 
bing a  shiny  and  baggy  knee  with  hit 
palm.  And  I  can  imagine  we  caused 
more  than  one  devout  church  member 
to  lose  fragments  of  the  pastoral  plati- 
tudes. 

My  mother  was  naturally  artistic,  but 
long  before  my  birth — I  was  her  tenth 
child — my  father  had  saturated  her  with 
the  idea  peculiarly  his  own  (being  an 
Englishman,  he  did  not  part  readily  with 
his  ideas)  that  goodness  and  intellect 
were  the  only  essentials  of  life.  They 
both  read  the  human  mind  at  large  with 
a  placid,  kindly,  and  totally  inadequate 
vision.  They  reasoned  that  the  good  face 
was  bound  to  shine  with  a  self-sufficient 
beauty,  and  that  the  world  in  general 
accepted  mental  superiority  as  a  more 
than  satisfactory  substitute  for  outward 
appearance.  And  they  thought  that  any 
man  worthy  of  their  Lydia  would  love 
her  for  her  naked  virtues  and  be  totally 
oblivious  to  what  she  had  on. 

Poor  father  1  Poor  mother!  I  had 
to  learn  for  myself — too  late — that  men 
gravitate  to  beauty  as  the  tide  follows 
the  moon.  If  this  be  weakness,  I  share  * 
the  weakness.  A  dainty  woman  quickens 
my  pulse,  and  while  I  have  never  loved 
a  man  in  my  life,  I  have  fallen  in  love 
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with  a  dozen  pretty  women  with  a  pas- 
won  which  I  believe  was  quite  like  the 
passion  of  one  sex  for  the  other.  If  the 
results  of  the  indifference  to  dress  to 
which  I  was  trained  had  ended  with 
childhood,  I  should  have  less  to  regret. 
But  when  I  did  discover  the  value  of 
personal  beauty,  I  discovered,  too,  that 
my  artistic  faculty  was  atrophied.  To 
this  day  I  cannot  dress  with  instinctive 
taste,  nor  place  the  slightest  reliance 
upon  my  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
clothes. 

My  parent's  second  theory,  regarding 
the  proper  attitude  of  a  girl  toward  men 
and  marriage,  was  based  upon  reasoning 
—decided,  yet  I  think  a  trifle  vague.  Their 
Lydia  must  needs  be  aware  of  such  a 
provision  as  marriage,  having  visible  evi- 
dences thereof ;  but  she  should  blush  for 
her  knowledge  and  lament  that  circum- 
stances had  forced  it  upon  her.  She 
should  not  look  upon  marriage  as  a  fine 
and  holy  estate,  but  as  an  inexplicable 
dispensation  of  nature  to  be  mentioned 
with  all  possible  in  frequency.  As  for 
her  thinking  of  marriage  subjectively  as 
something  very  sweet  and  tender  and  de- 
sirable— hortibile  dictu! 

Tentative  love  affairs  had  no  place  in 
my  parent's  category  of  legitimate 
courtships.  One  wooing  of  Jill  by  her 
predestined  Jack  was  all  that  was  mor- 
ally permissible  to  Jill.  (They  forgot,  by 
the  way,  to  reckon  in  the  occasionally 
swerving  fidelity  of  man.)  This  meant, 
of  course,  that  Jill  must  regard  all  men 
with  phlegm  until  her  inner  conscious- 
ness told  her  she  had  found  her  Jack. 
For  Jill  to  hide  Jack's  love  notes  in  her 
bosom,  to  tremble  at  the  sound  of  Jack's 
step,  or  quiver  with  ecstasy  over  his  first 
kiss,  and  not  to  finally  marry  Jack,  meant 
moral  collapse  for  Jill. 

My  father  once  outlined  to  me  his  idea 
of  a  modest  courtship.  According  to  this 
idea,  all  the  courting  must  be  done  by 
Jack.  Jack's  Jill  must  be  quite  unre- 
sponsive to  Jack's  overtures;  must  not 
meet  him  half  way;  must  not  betray 
pleasure  in  his  wooing;  must  assume 
indifference  to  his  advances  and  even 
some  slight  displeasure — of  course  until 
the  great  question  was  asked  and  an- 
swered. I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  kind  of  courtship  my  father 
enjoyed.  To  me  it  smacks  more  of  mod- 
esty than  of  success.    I  meekly  believe 


that  the  average  courtship  is  not  just  like 
it.  Most  of  the  lovers  I  meet  appear  mu- 
tually delighted  and  submissive.  I  be- 
lieve, from  my  remote  and  impersonal 
observation,  that  men  are  hypersensitive 
creatures;  that  a  nice  man  likes  to  enjoy 
his  wooing  and  likes  to  think  that  She 
enjoys  it,  too;  and  that  an  open  snub 
would  be  less  likely  to  make  him  pres*- 
his  suit  than  to  withdraw,  in  the  belief 
that  there  was  something  hopelessly  ob- 
jectionable about  himself. 

I  think  my  dear  mother  understood 
men  better  before  I  knew  her  than  she 
appeared  to  in  later  years.  I  learned 
enough  from  her  cousins  to  know  that 
her  modesty  on  the  subject  of  men  was 
simplv  a  windfall  from  my  father's 
theories ;  that  in  her  girlhood  she  had  been 
a  New  England  belle  with  a  pronounced 
preference  for  the  society  of  boys.  It 
is  no  myth  that  she  had  twelve  proposals, 
and  was  engaged  three  times  before  she 
met  my  father.  These  previous  engage- 
ments were  contracted  before  she  was 
twenty,  and  were  all  broken,  of  course, 
for  reasons  highly  commendable  to  her- 
self. One  of  her  lovers  drank,  one  had 
fits,  and  one  went  to  war  and  never  came 
back.  I  believe  contact  with  my  father's 
views  had  bred  in  her  a  horror  of  her 
early  disposition  to  find  affinities,  and  she 
wished  to  make  her  Lydia  as  unlike  her 
youthful  self  as  possible  in  this  respect. 

Like  my  father,  she  wished  me  to 
marry ;  and,  like  him,  she  plied  her  ener- 
gies to  prevent  such  a  climax.  She 
taught  me  that  to  greet  a  man  civilly  was 
brazen ;  and  to  smile  when  I  bade  him 
good-day  was  equivalent  to  a  proposal 
on  my  part.  As  the  years  passed  by, 
leaving  me  untorn  from  the  family  tree, 
her  pride  in  my  charms  and  her  wariness 
of  men  grew  apace. 

"  I  won't  have  him  hanging  around  nn 
girl,"  she  would  declare  of  some  man  who 
had  failed  to  glance  twice  in  my  direc- 
tion. 

I  remember  once  exchanging  photo- 
graphs with  a  college  classmate.  He  was 
a  farmer's  son.  He  desired  my  picture 
because  I  resembled  his  dead  aunt. 
Weeks  after  the  transaction  an  irrepress- 
ible curiosity  to  know  how  my  parents 
would  receive  it  led  me  to  betray  my 
secret.  My  mother  found  refuge  in  tears 
and  my  father  strode  the  floor  enforcing 
his  oratory  with  compound  gestures. 
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Did  I  covet  public  disgrace?  How  had 
I  conducted  myself  to  have  induced  such 
an  issue?  Had  I  deliberately  aimed  to 
forfeit  the  respect  of  the  student  body 
and  of  the  faculty  too?  I  was  solemnly 
adjured  to  return  the  boy's  picture  and 
to  demand  my  own,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  speak  to  him  again.  I 
did  not  obey  these  injunctions,  but  the 
boy  soon  afterward  married  a  girl  up 
country  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
for  five  years. 

Another  time,  my  mother  and  I  were 
sitting  on  our  piazza  when  our  unmarried 
pastor  happened  along.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant man,  superior  in  every  way,  and 
about  forty-five  years  old.  His  first  and 
only  love  had  died  twenty  years  before. 
He  stopped  several  moments  for  a 
friendly  visit,  glancing  once  or  twice  at 
the  empty  rocker,  which  he  received  no 
invitation  to  occupy.  I  was  in  agony 
over  the  discourtesy  shown  him,  but 
dared  not  usurp  my  mother's  proper 
function.  And  my  mother  sat  with  a  for- 
bidding yet  knowing  smile  on  her  kindly 
face  and  allowed  him  to  depart,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  we  were  extreme  types 
of  the  social  boor.  At  the  time  I  was 
unable  to  analyze  my  mother's  motive 
for  such  unparalleled  rudeness,  but  I 
know  now  that  she  thought  his  pausing 
to  converse  indicated  serious  intentions 
toward  me,  and  she  wished  to  avoid  giv- 
ing him  too  patent  encouragement. 

The  fruit  of  my  training  in  this  respect 
was  a  desperate  and  perfectly  unreason- 
ing shyness  of  men.  The  men  I  met  were 
not  thinking  of  me.  They  had  hopes  and 
ambitions  and  responsibilities  and  affec- 
tions that  did  not  include  me.  I  was  of 
less  consequence  to  them  than  the  nearest 
star,  yet  I  trembled  at  their  approach  like 
a  wind-blown  leaf.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  had  a  right  to  hope  I  should  marry  ; 
that,  as  God  had  instituted  marriage,  it 
need  not  pass  for  a  crime.  Remembering 
my  experience,  I  have  a  refreshing  sen- 
sation when  I  see  a  girl  who  has  played 
with  boys  all  her  life,  naturally  and  self- 
unconsciously,  and  who  enjoys  boys  as 
she  enjoys  her  own  sex,  and  can  look  one 
in  the  eye,  not  boldly,  but  without  a 
blush.  I  believe  her  maturer  state  of 
mind  will  be  the  healthiest  and  finest 
|x>ssiblc. 

My  college  life-  first  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  erratic  nature  of  my  parent's  teach- 


ings. I  learned  then  that  a  maid  could 
smile  at  a  youth  without  entertaining 
sinister  designs,  and  I  resolved  that  I, 
too,  would  be  courteous  to  the  boys.  Not 
so.  The  habit  of  looking  on  men  as  an 
anomalous,  bizarre,  God-help-'em  fea- 
ture of  the  universe  was  too  completely 
a  part  of  me  to  be  discarded  at  will.  My 
first  smile  at  a  boy  was  attended  with 
such  agonies  of  blushes  that  I  left  him 
standing  on  the  campus  staring  after  me. 
My  fearful  self-consciousness  abated  a 
little  as  I  came  into  increasingly  intimate 
contact  with  boys,  through  the  medium 
of  debating  societies  and  college  news- 
paper work.  But  I  never  acquired  a 
manner  that  bordered  on  the  frank,  fear- 
less, man-to-man  geniality  that  boys 
adore  in  a  girl.  Today,  when  I  meet  a 
man  in  the  coolest  professional  way,  I 
am  possessed  by  the  fear  that  he  will 
think  I  am  angling  for  him.  My  reason 
rebukes  me  in  scathing  terms,  but  my 
unconquerable  diffidence  leaps  over  my 
cold  decree. 

The  fallacy  of  my  parent's  last  theory 
— that  men  enjoy  intellectual  women — 
was  a  comparatively  late  discovery.  They 
did  not  see  how  a  man  could  fail  to  be 
magnetized  by  a  woman  who  could  dis- 
course on  sun  spots,  or  cryptogamic  bot- 
any, or  Arogadro's  hypothesis.  I  ac- 
cepted their  belief,  and  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  my  duty  demanded  my 
entertaining  a  man,  I  made  heroic  efforts 
to  enlighten  him  on  all  the  subjects  his- 
torical, political,  literary,  and  scientific 
in  which  he  had  the  least  human  interest. 
Why  it  was  that  when  I  had  waxed  thus 
erudite  in  the  presence  of  a  man  his 
manifest  aim  seemed  to  be  to  increase  the 
distance  between  us  I  did  not  know  un- 
til I  observed  one  day  a  motto  on  the  wall 
of  a  lawyer's  office :  "  Don't  take  your- 
self too  seriously."  I  awoke  to  the  as- 
surance then  that  this  characteristic  had 
combined  with  others  to  seal  my  fate. 
Men  instinctively  avoid  a  woman  whose 
expression  betrays  a  tireless  search  into 
the  depths  of  her  own  soul — a  wide-eyed, 
fervid  expression,  as  though  the  world 
and  its  affairs  were  but  mundane  inci- 
dents to  a  spirit  like  hers.  No  man  with 
a  sense  of  humor  yearns  for  a  mate  like 
this.  Even  men  without  a  sense  of 
humor  usually  have  burdens  to  bear,  and 
they  appreciate  a  natural,  cheerful  woman 
who  can  laugh  them  out  of  their  gloom. 
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I  believe  a  rational  man  fears  nothing 
worse  than  collisions  with  an  aggressive 
female  brain.  A  profound  dissertation 
by  a  woman  upon  a  subject  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  gives  him  a  sense  of  irri- 
tation and  humiliation  that  he  has  no 
desire  to  endure  for  a  lifetime.  He  likes 
to  feel  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  about 
a  woman,  and  there  is  nothing  very  sym- 
pathetic in  an  appalling  familiarity  with 
chemical  formulas.  He  likes  to  associate 
her  with  a  home  and  babies  and  domestic 
capacity,  and  it  gives  him  a  sense  of  the 
eternal  unfitness  of  things  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  Plato  in  petticoats.  My 
parents  would  have  died,  if  necessary,  to 
give  me  a  college  training,  yet  I  think  if 
I  had  begun  life  with  just  a  high  school 
training,  a  dainty  wardrobe,  an  accom- 
plishment or  two,  and  a  cultivated  artis- 
tic taste,  I  should  have  been  happier 
than  I  am  today,  engaged  in  strenuous 
mental  work  for  men  who  value  me  for 
my  brain  capacity  and  look  elsewhere  for 
womanly  charms. 

I  think  I  have  given  the  impression 
that  no  man  ever  loved  me  for  myself. 
There  was  one  in  whose  devotion  to  me 
the  intellectual  element  was  lacking.  He 
came  to  the  town  in  which  I  taught  for 
two  years  after  my  graduation  from  col- 
lege. I  had  killed  my  prospects  there 
the  first  year  with  admirable  dispatch. 
The  first  Sunday  in  September  a  red- 
haired  grocery  clerk  solicited  my  com- 
pany to  church.  My  fatal  shyness  of 
men  overmastered  all  my  good  sense  and 
real  desires,  and  I  requited  him  with  a 
freezing  "  No,  I  thank  you."  The  red- 
haired  clerk  never  approached  me  again, 
but  he  did  relate  the  circumstance  to  the 
other  village  eligibles,  with  results  disas- 
trous to  me. 

But  the  next  year  the  village  drug  store 
engaged  Ole  Swanson  from  Sweden. 
Ole's  emigration  was  recent.  He  was  a 
youth  without  guile.  His  one  charm  for 
me  lay  in  his  immediate  if  inexplicable 
desire  for  my  company.  His  general 
culture  was  confined  to  a  knowledge  of 
drugs,  and  I  spent  my  evenings  with  him 
submitting  to  broken  monologues  upon 
drugs.  But  he  served  his  purpose.  I 
had  a  "  faithful,"  and  the  moment  this 
became  known  the  attitude  of  my  asso- 
ciates became  one  of  new  and  exhilarat- 


ing deference.  It  would  have  been  the 
same  if  he  had  been  a  drayman,  or  a  bar- 
tender or  even  the  village  marshal.  The 
door  of  society  was  thrown  open  to  me. 
Flinch  parties,  medicine  shows,  and 
graveyard  strolls  became  hilarious  possi- 
bilities. And  I  still  have  the  joy  of  know- 
ing that  at  one  time  in  my  life  I  was  the 
central  object  of  one  man's  thoughts. 

People  call  me  successful.  But  I  call 
success  achievement  plus  contentment. 
My  present  profession  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  display  what  brains  I  pos- 
sess. I  shrink  from  this  feature  of  my 
calling,  because  I  feel  that  it  makes  me 
appear  unfeminine.  When  I  have  time 
to  think  of  myself  I  find  myself  an  un- 
speakable bore.  I  do  not  care  that  my 
tiresomely  learned  associates  call  me 
bright,  but  I  should  like  to  remember  a 
dozen  men  who  wished  to  marry  me.  I 
believe  the  memory  would  stimulate  me 
more  than  my  annual  raise  in  wages. 

Erudite  women  imitate  me,  and  in  pub- 
lic I  make  it  my  aim  to  appear  mediocre. 
On  railroad  trains  I  never  read  the 
Forum,  nor  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I 
choose  some  fiftecn-ccnt  magazine,  unc- 
tuous with  storiettes.  At  home — thank 
God,  the  woman  in  me  is  not  dead  yet ! — 
my  favorite  periodicals  are  those  that 
contain  dissertations  upon  the  food, 
clothes,  and  training  of  babies.  With 
the  exception  of  babies  there  is  nothing 
so  interesting  and  delightful  to  me  as  a 
pair  of  lovers.  I  believe  I  enter  into  their 
feelings  with  complete  understanding, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  my  power  of  vi- 
carious rapture. 

I  avoid  social  functions ;  I  do  not  en- 
joy being  introduced  to  people  and  hear- 
ing them  say,  delicately,  "  Miss  or  Mrs.  ?" 
I  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  marriage,  hid- 
ing behind  the  impregnable  argument  that 
there  is  no  accounting  for  a  man's  taste. 
But  I  desire  a  sprightly  husband.  I  do 
not  pine  for  a  gray-haired  widower  who 
has  lost  his  ginger.  At  present  I  am 
making  plans  to  go  West.  Ostensibly 
my  journalistic  career  is  calling  me  there. 
But  secretly  I  am  looking  for  my  destiny. 
My  wildest  ambition  is  to  meet  and 
marry  a  stout,  prosperous  rancher,  who 
will  be  proud  of  my  brains,  lavish  money 
upon  me,  and  perhaps — sweetest  of  all- 
be  the  father  of  my  babies. 
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Ckaptcr  V 
A  CAPITOL  HILL  THANKSGIVING 

THE  boarding  house  on  Capitol  Hill, 
which  was  our  first  home  in  Wash- 
ington, proved  a  brand-new  expe- 
rience. For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if 
the  seven  of  us  had  been  tossed  into  a 
bag  and  were  being  gradually  shaken 
into  place  among  other  squirming  hu- 
mans. I  cannot  understand  why  people 
should  want  to  live  in  bunches.  With 
some  it  was  probably,  as  in  our  case,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  One  old  lady,  who 
was  seventy  if  she  was  a  day,  told  me  she 
had  boarded  for  fifty  years.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  had  a  home.  She  looked 
perfectly  astonished  and  slightly  of- 
fended. "  I  have  found  this  house  a  very 
comfortable  home  for  jiine  years,"  she 
answered,  stiffly. 

It  shows  how  differently  some  people 
feel  about  things.  I  would  have  gone 
into  the  woods  and  built  myself  a  little 
one-room  shack,  making  it  as  habitable 
as  possible,  if  I  had  been  told  that  the 
alternative  was  living  in  that  house  for 
nine  years! 

The  first  morning  at  the  boarding 
house  was  exciting  enough  to  fix  it  in 

Synopsis  of  the  First  and  Second  (Feb- 
ruary and  March)  Installments — When  her 
husband,  Lemuel,  is  unexpectedly  nominated  and 
elected  congressman  from  a  Western  country 
town  Polly  Shipe's  first  feclinp  is  of  reluctance 
and  loneliness  at  leaving  Wolverton  and  the 
homely  happiness  they  and  their  children  have 
enjoyed  there.  A  talk  with  Senator  Trent 
shows  her  the  meaning  of  this  opportunity,  not 
only  to  Lemuel,  but  to  herself,  and  changes  her 
attitude  toward  the  coming  trip.  After  a  won- 
derful journey  across  the  continent,  an  expen- 
sive two  days  at  the  most  exclusive  hotel  in 
Washington,  and  a  discouraging  experience  in 
home  hunting,  the  Shipcs,  in  despair,  decide  in 
favor  of  a  "  stopping  place  "  on  Capitol  Hill. 


my  memory.  We  were  eating  break- 
fast, when  a  scream  came  from  the 
kitchen.  Lem  was  the  only  man  left  at 
the  table,  so  the  landlady  sent  for  him. 
A  few  minutes  later  Rebecca  brought  a 
message  asking  us  all  to  go  upstairs.  It 
was  an  hour  before  my  husband  ap- 
peared. There  was  a  half  grave,  half 
disgusted  look  upon  his  face  when  he 
entered,  then  he  burst  out  laughing. 

"  What  happened,  Lem  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  been  aching  to  laugh  for  an 
hour,  Pauline,"  he  confessed.  "  And  yet 
it  was  not  exactly  funny.  You  have  not 
seen  Posey,  the  old  black  cook?  She 
weighs  two  hundred,  at  the  least.  She 
was  at  work  in  the  pantry  when  she  fell 
in  a  fit,  and  got  jammed  between  the  re- 
frigerator and  the  flour  barrel.  It  took 
four  of  us  to  pull  her  out.  She  broke 
several  ribs,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital in  an  ambulance." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  down- 
stairs?" I  asked. 

Lem  grew  suddenly  grave.  "  Nothing, 
but  keep  out  of  that  kitchen.  If  you  gc 
in  there  you  will  never  eat  another  meal 
in  this  house — with  an  appetite  at  least. 
As  for  the  landlady,  she's  the  most  idiotic 
proposition  I  ever  ran  across  in  my  life. 
She  ought  to  be  arrested  for  trying  tr 
run  a  boarding  house." 

"  Why,  Lem,"  I  protested,  "  isn't  that 
a  pretty  severe  judgment?" 

"  Not  a  bit  too  severe.  I  left  her  sit- 
ting in  that  awful  kitchen,  bewailing  he- 
fate.  There's  nobody  left  to  do  the  work 
except  that  giggling  Rebecca  and  Sila^ 
Miss  Calvert  told  me,  between  her  sobs, 
that  she  does  not  know  where  to  look 
for  another  cook;  still,  here  she  is  with 
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thirty  people  paying  her  money  for 
board  and  lodging." 
"  It's  an  outrage." 

"  Women  of  her  caliber,"  said  Lem, 
hotly,  "obtain  money  -under  false  pre- 
tences. The  law  does  not  allow  an  en- 
gineer to  assume  control  of  machinery 
till  he  has  proved  that  he  can  run  it 
Before  she  takes  boarders  a  woman 
should  be  compelled  to  prove  herself 
competent  to  make  a  house  decently  clean 
and  comfortable." 

Lem  went  striding  about  the  narrow 
room.  "  We'll  probably  have  to  move 
again.  I  wanted  to  get  to  work ;  there's 
a  pile  of  mail  now  to  be  tended  to." 

He  had  just  gone  when  a  tap  came  to 
the  door.  It  was  Mrs.  Van  Vechten,  the 
little  old  lady  who  h^s  boarded  for  fifty 
years.   Her  face  was  stained  with  tears. 

"  I  suppose  you  heard  about  Posey?" 
she  said.  Then  she  dropped  limply  into 
a  chair. 

"  Yes;  were  you  so  fond  of  her?"  I 
asked,  curiously. 

"Who?" 
Why,  Posey." 

She  jumped  excitedly  to  her  feet. 
"  Posey,  Mrs.  Shipe?"  she  cried. 
"  Mercy,  no !  Don't  you  know  Posey  is  a 
nigger — an  old,  fat,  dirty  nigger?  It  is 
not  Posey  I  am  thinking  of.  It  is  of  our- 
selves and  tomorrow's  dinner.  The  house 
is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  It  will  be  worse 
tomorrow.  I  have  invited  my  nephew 
and  his  wife  from  Baltimore.  I  hate  to 
tell  them  not  to  come.  I  go  there  for 
Christmas,  and  this  is  the  only  way  I 
can  pay  them  back." 

"  Couldn't  you  take  them  to  a  hotel?" 
I  suggested. 

The  old  lady  flushed  scarlet.  "  Mrs. 
Shipe,"  her  voice  trembled  while  she 
made  her  confession,  "  I  have  a  small 
annuity — a  very  small  annuity.  I  could 
not  take  them  to  any  place  where  it  would 
be  genteel  for  less  than  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  plate.  Miss  Calvert  allows  me  to 
have  them  here,  free,  in  consideration  of 
the  meals  I  miss  during  a  year." 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Van  Vechten's  troubles, 
which  had  seemed  ridiculous,  began  to 
appeal  to  me  as  real. 

"  It's  a  wretched  dilemma,"  she  went 
on.  "  It  distresses  Miss  Calvert  beyond 
all  measure.  She  is  exceedingly  anxious 
to  throw  her  house  open  to  Congressional 
l>eople.  She  thinks  of  you  especially,  and 


the  impression  you  will  get  of  her  menage. 
I  assure  you  she  is  a  perfect  lady.  Being 
from  the  West,  you  do  not  understand 
the  servant  problem  in  Washington." 

"  Is  it  a  problem  ?"  I  asked. 

"  My  dear  lady,  it  is  the  paramount 
issue.  Still,  I  know  the  same  situation 
extends  all  over  the  country.  Probably 
you  have  it,  with  different  complications, 
in  the  West." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  it  never  both 
ered  me." 

"  Really,  you  are  a  most  fortunate 
woman."  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  sighed. 
"  Perhaps  you  had  old  family  servants  ?" 

"  No,  I  never  kept  a  servant  in  my 
life." 

It  makes  me  laugh  now  when  I  think 
of  the  startled  expression  on  the  old 
lady's  face.  She  looked  at  me  in  abso- 
lute horror  for  one  second. 

"  You  told  me  you  had  never  boarded 
before.   Did  you  keep  house  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  kept  house  constantly 
since  we  were  married.  I  have  always 
done  my  own  work.  We  could  not  af- 
ford a  servant.  Don't  you  believe,  Mrs. 
Van  Vechten,  in  a  woman's  knowing 
how  to  do  her  own  work  and  being  proud 
to  admit  it  ?" 

"  Oh,"  gasped  the  little  old  lady,  "  yes. 
I  suppose  I  believe  in  it.  It  is  a  worthy 
thing  to  do;  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  should 
imagine,  too,  it  is  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. Only — I  never  knew  how.  I  be- 
longed to  a  very  old  and  distinguished 
Knickerbocker  family.  We  kept  a  retinue 
of  servants.  I  never  had  to  button  my 
own  shoes." 

"  Do  you  button  them  now  ?"  I  asked. 

She  sighed.  "  Yes,  I  have  buttoned 
them  for  some  years.  Only — I  have 
never  been  obliged  to  cook  or  sweep  or 
wash  dishes." 

She  left  me,  closing  the  door  softly 
behind  her.  Then  I  heard  her  steal  up- 
stairs to  her  tiny  back  room  on  the  top 
floor. 

I  sat  for  half  an  hour  darning  stock- 
ings and  thinking,  for  Mrs.  Van  Vechten 
had  given  me  something  to  think  about, 
when  another  visitor  entered.  It  was  our 
landlady,  the  tall,  genteel,  careworn  Miss 
Calvert.  She  had  a  bandage  wrapped 
about  her  head,  and  she  looked  positively 
haggard.  The  Posey  episode,  so  she 
told  me,  had  tied  her  nerves  into  a  wisp 
and  given  her  an  excruciating  headache. 
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She  had  come  to  beg  a  great  favor  of 
me. 

"  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  just  for 
once,"  she  asked,  "to  care  for  your 
rooms.  It  is  hard  to  spare  Rebecca  from 
the  kitchen.  Ill  as  I  am,  I  am  going  now 
in  search  of  an  old  chef  whom  I  can  en- 
gage for  tonight.  Tomorrow  I  do  not 
know  where  to  turn.  Every  cook  in  the 
city  will  be  engaged." 

"If  you  feel  better,"  I  suggested,  "  can 
you  not  get  the  dinner  yourself  with  the 
servants'  help?" 

"I — I — cook  a  dinner?"  she  said, 
slowly. 

For  one  moment  I  had  a  withered-up, 
blown-away  sort  of  feeling.  So  long  as  I 
lived  in  Washington  I  never  again  asked 
a  woman  if  she  could  cook.  It  seemed 
to  be  as  deadly  an  insult  as  if  I  had  in- 
quired whether  any  near  relative  of  hers 
had  been  hanged,  or  served  time  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Miss  Calvert  explained  to  me  haughtily 
that  she  was  an  F.  F.  V.  Then  she  told 
me  what  the  magic  letters  stood  for.  I 
had  never  heard  them  before.  If  the 
woman  had  not  looked  so  wan  and  worn 
I  would  have  told  her  some  of  the  things 
Lemuel  said.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do 
it. 

There  was  a  glorious  moon  that  night, 
so  Lem  and  I  went  for  a  walk.  After 
listening  to  the  story  of  his  day's  work, 
I  said,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  before  we  go 
indoors  what  I  have  planned  for  tomor- 
row." 

"  Fire  ahead.  Tonight's  dinner  was 
not  half  had.  Only,  Pauline,  I  hope  you 
may  never  see  that  kitchen." 

"  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  awful.  Tomor- 
row I  am  going  down  there  to  run 
things." 

Lem  stopped  and  stared  at  me.  "  You, 
Polly?  For  mercy's  sakel  What  would 
you  do  in  that  filthy  basement?  If  the 
domestic  machinery  should  break  down 
tomorrow,  as  I  expect,  we  will  dine  at  a 
hotel." 

"Listen,"  I  pleaded,  "it  is  not  the 
idiotic  landlady  I  am  helping.  The  house 
is  full  of  people  who  for  weeks  have 
been  looking  forward  to  Thanksgiving. 
There  arc  ten  or  twelve  young  people 
who  can't  go  home,  stenographers  and 
clerks  in  the  departments.  They  had 
planned  a  big  affair  for  tomorrow  night. 


They  clubbed  together  to  get  music  and 
flowers,  and  were  to  have  had  a  dance." 

"  Why  doesn't  the  woman  herself  get 
the  dinner?" 

"  Lem,  she  does  not  know  how  to  cook. 
She  was  simply,  insulted  because  I 
imagined  she  could." 

"  Well,  that's  the  human  limit.  Only, 
it  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  to  think  of  you  toiling  all  day  in  that 
dirty  kitchen  for  a  bunch  of  strangers." 

"  Nonsense.  Lem,  it  is  my  own  idea ; 
it  will  be  fun." 

"  Fun !"  he  repeated.    "  Rats !" 

When  we  reached  home  the  young 
folks  were  in  the  parlor  playing  cards. 
Nannie  Phinns.  the  only  girl  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  with,  sat  in  a  corner 
reading.  I  had  liked  her  the  first  time 
I  saw  her,  she  was  such  a  fine,  hearty, 
wholesome  girl.  She  laid  down  her  book 
and  came  to  preet  me  cordially. 

"  Miss  Phipps,"  I  said,  "  won't  you  in- 
troduce me  to  all  the  young  people  in  the 
house?  Miss  Calvert,  you  know,  is  sick 
in  bed.  She  has  deputed  me  to  get  dinner 
tomorrow.  I  want  to  call  for  volunteers 
to  help  me." 

The  girl  threw  her  arms  about  me  in 
the  impulsive  way  that  Densie  has  when 
she  is  childishly  happy.  "  What  I"  she 
cried,  "  is  the  dinner  really  going 
through?  I  know  you  can  do  it  to  the 
queen's  taste.  You  are  just  like  Mother. 
I  thought  last  night,  if  I  could  have  sent 
for  Mother — she  is  such  a  cook!  Only, 
she  is  a  thousand  miles  away." 

"Will  you  help?"  I  asked. 

"  Help  I  Every  blessed  one  of  us,  boys 
and  all,  will  help.  Why,  it  will  be  no  end 
of  fun.  You  could  never  have  guessed  at 
our  disappointment  when  we  came  home 
tonight  and  heard  that  everything  wa< 
off.  Why,  Mrs.  Shipe,  we  have  been 
planning  this  Thanksgiving  frolic  for 
weeks  and  weeks.  Then — to  think  of 
Posey  throwing  a  fit  1" 

That  Nannie  Phipps  was  a  trump. 
Two  other  girls  in  the  house  were  as 
capable  and  sensible  as  she  was.  Even 
Lem  helped.  He  went  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  talked  to  the  servants.  They 
stayed  up  half  the  night  scrubbing  and 
cleaning. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  do  to  them  'r 
I  asked. 

"  I  read  the  Riot  Act  They  needed 
it." 
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After  the  breakfast  dishes  were 
washed  we  took  possession  of  the 
kitchen.  There  was  plenty  of  food  in 
the  big  refrigerator.  Densie  and  I  di- 
vided the  work  into  shifts,  with  the  others 
as  aids.  Nannie  Phipps  made  pie  that 
I  could  not  have  excelled,  and  every- 
body pitched  in  as  if  it  had  been  a  lark 
instead  of  labor. 

Once  in  a  while  my  thoughts  flew 
back  to  Sister  Margaret.  I  could  follow 
every  step  she  was  taking  about  the  big 
spotless  kitchen  at  Fruitlands.  I  did 
not  have  a  homesick  feeling,  still  I 
was  longing  for  Margaret.  How  she 
would  have  enjoyed  the  funny  things 
that  happened,  the  ridiculous  darkies,  and 
all  the  excitement  of  our  unexpected 
cooking  fest!  Besides,  she  would  have 
gone  enthusiastic  over  the  dinner.  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  a  better  dinner 
served  in  Washington  that  day. 

When  Silas  brought  in  the  coffee  some- 
body started  speech,  making.  They  gave 
me  a  toast,  also  an  armful  of  flowers,  and 
I  began  to  have  that  "  queen  of  the  May 
feeling"  that  Margaret  says  a  woman 
can  stand  at  very  rare  intervals  in  life. 

After  it  was  over  I  felt  tired,  and  said 
good-night  while  they  were  still  dancing 
and  singing.  Densie,  the  dear  child, 
looked  as  sweet  as  a  pink.  I  unpacked 
her  best  white  frock,  tied  knots  of  yel- 
low ribbon  in  her  hair,  and  she  was  as 
happy  as  a  girl  ought  to  be  at  sixteen. 
Lemuel  acted  like  a  big  boy.  I  laughed 
till  my  sides  ached  while  I  watched  him 
lead  off  in  the  barn  dance. 

When  I  left  the  parlor  Mrs.  Van 
Vechten  ran  out  and  stopped  me  on  the 
landing  to  whisper  what  I  suppose  she 
meant  as  an  apology. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  while  she 
grasped  my  hand,  "  I  wish  to  tell  you  the 
sentiment  of  everyone  in  this  house  to- 
night. You  do  not  know  how  truly  we 
appreciated  your  kindness,  your  very 
great  kindness  and  labor,  in  our  behalf. 
It  was  a  remarkably  fine  dinner.  You 
are  a  rare  woman.  We  all  want  to  know 
you  better;  and — "  her  voice  sank  to 
a  whisper — "  and  you  may  rely  on  me, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Shipe,  never  to  repeat  to  a 
soul  in  the  house  the  secret  you  reposed 
in  me." 

"  What  secret?"  I  asked,  perplexedly. 
"  About,  my  dear — about  your  never 
having  kept  a  servant.    Believe  me," 


she  nodded  her  head,  solemnly,  "  it  is  a 
confidence  that  will  never  cross  my  lips." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  soberly. 

As  I  watched  her  trip  back  to  the  par- 
lor, patting  the  ridiculous  gray  puffs 
that  made  her  head  look  like  a  mon- 
strosity, I  clung  to  the  banister,  con- 
vulsed with  laughing. 

Poor,  simple,  silly,  little  old  lady  I 

Chapter  VI 

THE  DRAWING  OF  SEATS 

On  the  December  morning  the  House 
convened  we  were  up  bright  and  earhr. 
Lemuel  decided  that  the  children  ought 
to  go,  so  we  put  off  the  first  day  at  school 
till  afterward.  I  hesitated  when  he  sug-  « 
gested  it.  I  had  not  forgotten  one  after- 
noon at  the  circus,  when  the  management 
of  four  little  boys  was  no  small  task. 

"  They  must  go,"  insisted  Lem.  "  It'i 
a  scene  that  even  little  Bobs  will  remem- 
ber all  his  life." 

Long  before  nine  o'clock  we  had  taken 
our  place  in  a  line  which  formed  soon 
after  daylight.  The  mob  grew  more 
dense  every  minute.  It  was  a  quiet,  or- 
derly mob,  although  every  man  in  it  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  the  best  place 
there.  Lem  stayed  by  us  with  Bobs 
perched  on  his  shoulder.  The  other  boys 
were  able  to  hold  their  own ;  still,  when 
the  doors  opened  the  crush  was  terrible- 
Lemuel  succeeded  in  getting  us  into  front 
seats.  I  had  dreaded  the  wait  of  three 
hours,  for  boys  often  seem  possessed  by 
a  demon  of  restlessness,  but  there  was 
enough  going  on  to  keep  them  interested, 

I  had  had  some  vague  idea  of  the 
House  in  session.  It  was  gathered,  I 
suppose,  from  pictures  of  a  grand  assem- 
blage, with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and 
rows  of  desks  where  men  sat  in  solemn 
deliberation.  I  know  that  scene  now  by 
heart,  but  it  was  different  the  first  morn- 
ing I  visited  the  House.  The  crowd  in 
the  galleries  grew  so  dense  it  seemed  re- 
markable nobody  plunged  over  the  rail- 
ing. Every  bench  was  wedged  full  of 
people.  Then  they  began  to  sit  on  the 
steps  or  line  up  behind  the  last  row  of 
seats.  When  the  House  was  called  to 
order  men  were  standing  on  chairs  in  the 
doorways  while  they  tried  to  peer  over 
a  hillside  of  heads.  Women  and  children 
were  everywhere,  many  of  them  the 
wives  and  families  of  Congressmen. 
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People  were  friendly  enough,  which 
made  the  long  wait  easier.  Suddenly,  it 
dawned  on  Reuben  that  he  was  hungry. 
The  same  idea  popped  into  Bobs's  head, 
and  as  I  sat  in  terrified  expectation  of  a 
whimpering  fit,  a  sweet-faced  old  lady 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  "  I  have  a 
lunch  with  me.  I  don't  believe  I'll  want 
it ;  divide  it  up  among  the  little  boys." 

There  were  sandwiches,  cookies,  and 
apples  in  the  box,  and  I  was  thankful 
enough,  for  it  staved  off  trouble. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  House,  many 
of  the  representatives  came  strolling  in. 
Some  of  them,  like  Lemuel,  were  new 
men  and  utter  strangers  to  the  scene.  My 
memory  went  back  like  a  flash  to  the  first 
day  of  school  in  the  little  red  school- 
house  at  the  crossroads,  when  new  chil- 
dren flocked  in,  shy  and  awkward,  even 
a  little  fearful  of  school  life.  These  new 
representatives  acted  like  the  schoolboys. 
They  felt  a  thousand  eyes  fixed  on  them, 
and  were  realizing  keenly  that  they  did 
not  know  the  ropes.  Lem  was  ill  at  ease 
— I  could  see  that.  He  came  in  early 
and  took  a  seat  where  he  could  look  up  at 
us,  nodding  and  smiling  as  the  boys  waved 
excitedly  to  him.  He  sat  there  quiet  and 
lonely,  reading  a  paper  or  glancing  over 
the  bunch  of  letters  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket. 

I  caught  sight  of  Senator  Trent,  lean- 
ing on  a  rail  at  the  back  of  the  House. 
He  was  searching  the  place  with  his  eyes. 
Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  my  hus- 
band, then  he  walked  down  the  aisle  until 
he  stood  behind  him.  Lem  did  not  see 
him  till  the  Senator's  hand  was  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  his 
face  beaming  with  gratitude  and  pleasure. 
He  pointed  to  where  we  sat  and  the  Sena- 
tor took  off  his  hat  to  us.  Then  he  led 
Lemuel  away  to  a  group  of  men  who 
stood  near  the  Speaker's  chair.  I  knew 
a  few  of  them  by  sight;  their  faces  had 
been  appearing  for  years  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Among  them  was  Craw- 
ford. That  day  we  first  visited  the 
House,  Lem  pointed  him  out  to  me  as  his 
ideal.  When  the  Senator  introduced  Lem 
the  men  who  were  leaders  greeted  him 
cordially.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  at 
ease  with  them,  just  like  a  schoolboy 
when  the  first  strangeness  wears  off. 

Before  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
floor  was  crowded;  men  were  renewing 
old  friendships  or  making  new  acquaint- 


ances, sometimes  wandering  off  with 
their  arms  wound  about  each  other. 
When  the  Speaker  took  his  seat  the  floor 
was  deserted,  and  men  crowded  outside 
the  rail  to  wait  the  drawing  of  seats. 
Before  the  ceremony  began  a  few  old 
men  took  their  places. 

"  These  representatives  are  accorded 
the  courtesy  of  the  House,"  explained 
a  man  who  sat  beside  us.  That  old 
gentleman  who  wears  a  red  carnation  in 
his  buttonhole  is  the  Father  of  the 
House;  another  is  the  oldest  in  point 
of  years  among  the  minority;  that  old 
man  going  down  the  aisle  was  a  member 
of  the  43d  Congress;  if  an  ex-speaker 
were  alive  he  would  be  among  the  mem- 
bers allowed  to  choose  a  seat  before  the 
drawing  takes  place." 

The  boys  hung  over  the  rail,  watching 
every  move  breathlessly.  A  little  page 
was  blindfolded  and  led  up  to  the  plat- 
form, where  the  clerk  stood  with  a  box- 
in  his  hand.   He  shook  it  vigorously. 

"  There's  marbles  in  it,"  whispered 
Reuben,  excitedly. 

44  You're  right,  little  chap,"  said  the 
man  beside  us,  with  a  smile.  "  That's 
just  what  the  box  holds — three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  nice,  new.  white  marbles. 
Each  one  has  a  number  painted  on 
it." 

The  blindfolded  page  reached  his  hand 
through  a  hole  in  the  box,  drew  out  a 
marble,  and  handed  it  to  the  clerk  whe 
stood  beside  him  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand.  He  glanced  over  it  and  called  out 
a  name  in  a  loud  voice.  And  the  one 
who  was  called  came  forward  and  chose 
a  seat.  Lemuel's  name  was  one  of  the  first 
called,  and  my  husband  came  forward 
briskly,  glanced  about  for  a  moment, 
then  chose  an  aisle  seat  in  the  body  of 
the  House.  The  drawing  of  seats  went 
ahead  steadily ;  each  man  who  was  called 
seemed  to  have  in  mind  the  seat  he  pre- 
ferred and  slipped  into  it  quickly.  The 
choice  grew  limited  after  three  hundred 
marbles  had  been  drawn  and  the  body  of 
the  House  was  comfortably  filled.  A 
handful  of  men  who  stood  outside  the 
rail  waiting  for  their  call  glanced  un- 
easily at  stray  vacancies  in  back  rows  or 
on  the  very  selvage  of  the  House.  One 
of  the  men  who  waited  was  Crawford. 

44  It's  hard  on  Crawford,"  whispered 
my  neighbor.  44  He  had  the  pick  of  seat- 
last  session,  and  has  always  had  a  place 
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in  the  center  of  the  House.  He  really 
belongs  there ;  you  see,  he's  a  leader.  All 
that's  left  now  are  the  scrubbiest  places 
in  the  Cherokee  strip." 

"  What's  the  Cherokee  strip?"  I  asked. 

"  Those  few  seats  on  the  side,"  he 
answered,  pointing  at  the  line  that  I  had 
thought  of  as  a  selvage. 

Crawford  was  left  standing  there 
alone,  when  the  page  took  the  last  marble 
from  the  box.  The  clerk  glanced  at  it, 
then  called  the  name  of  the  famous  rep- 
resentative. There  was  a  buzz  of  voices ; 
it  sounded  like  a  murmur  of  sympathy. 
The  tall  man  with  the  fine,  thoughtful 
face  and  silvered  hair  walked  down  the 
aisle.  As  he  passed  the  row  where  my 
husband  sat,  he  stopped.  Lemuel  had 
risen,  put  out  his  hand,  and  was  speaking 
to  him.  Crawford  shook  his  head  as  if 
in  expostulation,  pointing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Cherokee  strip.  Lem  gath- 
ered up  the  papers  and  letters  strewn 
upon  his  desk,  stepped  out  into  the  aisle, 
and  proffered  his  seat  to  Crawford,  who 
shook  hands  cordially  and  sat  down. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upon  my  husband 
while  he  made  his  way  past  the  Speak- 
er's chair  to  a  lonely  corner  beneath  the 
gallery. 

"  That  was  fine,"  said  the  man  beside 
me.  "  I  guess  that  must  be  one  of  the 
new  representatives  who  gave  up  his  seat 
to  Crawford.   I  wonder  who  he  is." 

"  It  was  my  husband,  Lemuel  Shipe," 
1  said. 

"  Good  for  him !  Still,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  left  to  him  to  do  it.  There 
are  a  score  of  men  here  whom  Crawford 
has  made.  Everyone  of  them  ought  to 
have  jumped  to  their  feet  before  a 
stranger  did.  But,  mark  my  words, 
Crawford  isn't  the  sort  of  man  to  forget 
a  courtesy." 

Ckapter  VII 

THE  BLUE  GOWN 

Dinners,  receptions,  and  other  affairs 
that  people  call  "  entertaining "  are  an 
old  story  to  me  today,  but  as  I  recall  that 
first  winter  in  Washington,  I  realize 
more  acutely  than  I  did  at  the  time  what 
an  ordeal  it  was.  Many  a  night  I  went 
to  bed  with  a  sore  heart.  I  could  not 
speak  of  it  to  Lemuel.  He  would  not 
have  understood.  Men  do  not  treat  each 
other  as  women  do.  A  man  seldom  sizes 
up  his  fellow  by  a  shabby  coat  or  an 


unfashionable  hat  The  majority  of 
women  do. 

That  first  season  I  suffered  a  good 
deal  because  my  clothes  were  made  by 
Miss  Pickering  of  Pipestem.  I  had  one 
blue  gown,  about  which  there  is  a  story. 
Lemuel,  like  thousands  of  men,  would 
as  lief  go  through  fire  as  enter  a  dry 
goods  store.  One  day  after  election  he 
brought  me  a  gown  he  had  picked  out 
himself.  My  heart  sank  as  I  opened  the 
bundle.  It  was  a  piece  of  splendid  silk, 
but  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  blue — 
it  was  such  a  vivid,  startling  blue  that  for 
a  second  I  turned  my  eyes  away  from  it. 
Then  I  looked  at  Lem.  He  stood  beside 
me,  smiling.  The  smile  changed  to  a 
sheepish  grin  when  he  confessed  he  had 
gone  shopping  in  Portland  and  bought 
the  stuff  himself. 

"The  clerk  assured  me  it  was  the 
most  fashionable  color  they  had,"  he  con- 
fessed. "  I  told  her  I  wanted  something 
pretty  blue.  I've  always  remembered 
that  blue  frock  you  wore  the  night  I 
brought  you  home  from  a  party  at  Cot- 
tonwood— the  night  we  got  engaged,  you 
remember." 

I  stood  there  with  tears  running  down 
my  cheeks.  I  was  thinking  of  many 
things— of  that  evening  when  Lem  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife,  of  the  courage  he  had 
summoned  to  go  shopping.  Then  I  was 
fairly  longing  to  strangle  the  clerk  who 
palmed  off  that  unsalable  piece  of  silk  on 
Lem.  Weeks  passed  before  I  let  Miss 
Pickering  make  it  up.  She  confessed  it 
was  an  outlandish  color  and  ought  to  be 
sent  to  an  African  savage.  I  tried  to 
nerve  myself  to  tell  Lem  that  I  looked 
like  mud  in  it;  then,  as  I  was  about  to 
ask  him  to  change  it,  he  would  hold  the 
silk  against  my  face  and  tell  me  I  looked 
as  pretty  as  when  we  went  to  school  to- 
gether. 

So — Miss  Pickering  made  it  up, 
swathing  the  neck  in  black  lace,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  tone  it  down.  Nothing 
could  tone  down  that  sort  of  blue. 

The  first  time  I  wore  it  was  at  a  dinner 
the  Vice-President  gave  to  new  represen- 
tatives from  the  West.  Usually,  when  I 
get  through  with  the  process  of  dressing, 
I  never  give  my  clothes  a  thought.  1 
went  to  that  dinner  oppressed  by  the  blue 
gown.  Lemuel  had  grown  accustomed 
to  a  dress  suit,  and  we  were  meeting  men 
he  saw  every  day  of  his  life,  so  he  was 
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perfectly  at  his  ease.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  that  blue  silk.  Our  hostess 
was  a  gracious  lady,  but  I  saw  her  start 
with  surprise  when  I  was  presented  to 
her.  She  was  over  it  in  a  second  and 
she  welcomed  me  cordially,  but  while  she 
spoke  I  thought  of  nothing  but  how  dif- 
ferently we  looked.  Her  gown  was  of 
pink,  draped  with  filmy  stuff  a  shade 
pinker  than  the  satin  beneath  it.  There 
were  touches  of  black  on  it.  A  pink 
cameo  pinned  a  band  of  black  velvet 
about  her  throat.  She  was  an  older 
woman  than  I  was,  and  she  was  not  hand- 
some— though  she  had  a  pleasant  face — 
but  she  was  perfectly  at  ease.  She  knew 
that  she  was  beautifully  dressed. 

I  realized — better  than  I  had  done 
when  standing  before  the  mirror  at 
home — that  my  first  attempt  at  "glad 
rags,"  as  Densie  calls  them,  was  a  tragic 
failure.  Everyone  in  the  room  knew 
it — my  hostess  best  of  all,  in  spite  of  her 
kindness.  She  kept  me  beside  her,  in- 
troducing me  to  every  guest  that  came. 
When  a  tall  man  offered  me  his  arm  I 
felt  thankful  while  he  peered  down  at 
me  shortsightedly  through  thick  glasses. 
He  probably  knew  I  wore  something 
blue,  but  he  did  not  realize  that  my  gown 
was  queer. 

I  sat  eating  and  drinking  in  silence. 
The  woman  on  the  other  side  of  us  was 
a  quick,  brilliant  creature,  who  seemed 
to  know  as  much  about  politics  as  the 
men  did.  My  partner  forgot  me  while 
they  discussed  some  bill  mat  had  just 
come  before  the  House.  I  listened, 
realizing  I  still  had  much  to  learn  be- 
sides how  to  dress.  The  dinner  in- 
terested me.  Wonderfully  garnished 
dishes  came  and  went  in  rapid  succes- 
sion.   Sometimes  I  had  not  the  faintest 
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idea  of  what  I  was  eating,  for  the  food 
was  strangely  seasoned. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  how  queerly 
I  looked,  and  was  enjoying  the  fragrant 
sweet  peas  heaped  in  a  silver  bowl  in  the 
center  of  the  table,  when  the  man  at  my 
right  spoke  to  me.  I  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  him  before.  The  rest  of  the 
dinner  seemed  to  pass  quickly.  He 
knew  our  Western  state,  he  had  ridden 
over  our  mountains,  sailed  our  rivers,  he 
admired  and  appreciated  our  people,  he 
had  grown  to  love  the  West.  We  were 
still  talking  of  the  great,  wild  West  when 
the  hostess  rose,  and  I  followed  her  with 
a  group  of  other  women  to  the  parlor 
where  coffee  was  served. 

There  was  one  rude  woman  in  the 
group,  a  little  creature  with  an  insignifi- 
cant face.  She  wore  a  ridiculous  gown. 
I  would  not  have  exchanged  even  my 
lurid  blue  for  the  fripperies  that  swished 
about  her.  I  could  not  hear  her  voice, 
but  I  knew  instinctively  when  she  asked 
the  woman  beside  her  who  I  was.  She 
repeated  my  name,  with  the  amused 
smile  I  have  often  seen  when  people 
hear  "  Shipe  "  for  the  first  time.  Then 
she  lifted  a  jeweled  lorgnette  and  stared 
at  me  for  a  minute  in  cold  deliberation. 
I  sat  and  faced  her  prying  silence  while 
her  neighbor  talked  with  someone  else. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  examined 
through  a  lorgnette  by  a  person  with 
perfectly  normal  eyesight.  I  have  under- 
gone the  same  torture  since,  but  that  cal- 
lous survey  stands  out  in  my  memory 
as  the  most  unnecessarily  cruel  incident 
I  ever  experienced.  It  did  not  occur  to 
Lemuel  to  ask  if  I  had  enjoyed  myself. 
He  took  it  for  granted.  I  wore  that  blue 
gown  three  times — then  I  laid  it  aside 
forever. 
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A  Great-Grandmother 

"The  hest  of  all  U  this — 
A  happy  mind  that  dreams  of  work  well  done. 
Of  life,  of  flowers,  of  children,  of  the  peace 
That  cornea  too  soon,  and  not  too  soon.*' 
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When  tke  Robins  Nest  Again 


By  Thornton  Burgess 
Drawings  by  F.  Strothmann 


Our  domicile  was  humble,  quite; 

Most  folks  would  pass  it  by, 
But  there  for  fixe  anil  twenty  years 

We  dwelt,  my  wife  and  I, 
Content  that  inasmuch  as  we 

Of  chattels  had  but  few 
For  these  and  us  our  modest  cot 

Most  happily  would  do. 


And  then  one  day  when  skies  were  blue 

And  birds  were  on  the  winy 
(My  yearly  stipend  had  been  raised 

That  same  adventurous  sprimj), 
IJ'c  suddenly  within  us  felt 

A  new  expansive  thrill, 
And  straightway  (jot  the  moving  man 

To  move  us  up  the  hill. 
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The  moving  man — a  mighty  man! 

Herculean  is  he! 
He  dragged  our  treasures  to  the  lawn 

And  stacked  them  there  with  glee. 
He  dragged  them  there  and  stacked  them 
there, 

And  mighty  grew  the  pile. 


Yet  more,  still  more,  that  moving  man 
Kept  bringing  forth  the  while. 

He  SWOrc  that  every  piece  we  saw 

Within  that  cottage  small 
Had  had  a  place.    (Still.  I  protest 

Things  did  not  crowd  at  all.) 
And  yet,  behold!  before  our  eyes 

(My  oath  that  this  is  true) 
A  mountain  by  that  cot  disgorged 
Quite  hid  the  same  from  view! 
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But  some  things — ah,  too  precious  they 

To  pile  within  a  tun, 
Such  treasure  trove  we  could  not  trust 

To  any  moving  man. 
So  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill 

The  livelong  scorching  day. 
Our  treasure  trove  in  aching  arms, 

I V c  took  our  weary  tea  v. 

And  then  those  little  household  gods 

Of  lesser  worth — alas! 
Too  precious  for  the  ash  heap  they. 

Yet  scorned  by  all  who  pass — 
The  rocking  horse  that  Willie  rode, 

Almira's  old  rag  doll, 
.hid  broken,  sentimental  truck 

Bequeathed  by  Great-Aunt  Moll. 

Alas!  Alack!  for  men  who  move, 

And  pity  on  their  wives! 
A    thousand    shocks    they    had  not 
dreamed 

Will  enter  in  their  lives. 


The  glaring  sun  ignores  deceit, 
The  newest  thing  looks  old! 

And  fear  and  trembling  follows  where 
The  moving  man  takes  hold. 

How  rankles  then  each  fleeting  smile 

Of  neighbors,  erstwhile  kind. 
Whose  curious  glances  scan  the  pile 

And  household  secrets  find. 
Which,  long  denied  the  garish  glare 

Of  full  and  open  day. 
Secure  from  all  prying  eyes 

Were  seemly  hid  ateay! 

And  when  at  night  you've  paid  the  bill, 

The  strain  at  last  is  o'er. 
Your  household  goods  around  you 
spread 

Or  piled  upon  the  floor, 
You  sit  you  down  on  anything, 

You  vow  no  more  to  roam, 
And  while  you  eat  you  humbly  pray 

"God  bless  our  nice  new  home!" 


(j/ffldw  %  to  dfn&oduce 

Florence  Treadwell  Boynton,  Florence  Morse  rvingsley. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Mercer  Pell,  and  others 

Florence  Tread  well  Boynton 

By  R.  Ellis  Wales 


CALIFORNIA  has  taken  on  once 
more  a  characteristic  of  foreign 
lands,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  a 
transfer  in  substance  of  the  methods 
taught  by  M.  Jaques-Dalcroze,  which 
were  set  forth  in  the  January  number 
of  this  magazine.  California's  chief  ex- 
ponent of  rhythmic  gymnastics,  she  who 
has  been  working  sincerely  along  these 
lines  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  worth  on  her  children, 
is  Mrs.  Florence  Treadwell  Boynton.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  splendid  woman  has 
borrowed  any  foreign  "  system "  of 
rhythmic  gymnastics.  She  may  be  the 
originator — if  so,  then  we  take  off  our 
hats  to  her  genius — she  is  not  positive. 
She  says  she  just  "  began  to  take  the 


right  view  of  things  twelve  years  ago, 
having  discovered  the  key  of  Nature's 
garden  of  joys.'' 

At  any  rate.  Mrs.  Boynton  lias  her  own 
practical  ideas  and  has  demonstrated 
their  fitness  in  the  development  of  her 
six  children.  While  any  leg  and  arm 
movement  carried  out  with  more  or  less 
rhythm  is  called  dancing,  Mrs.  Boynton 
draws  a  distinction.  She  declares  that 
the  true  form  of  dancing  is  little  known 
to  the  average  man  and  woman ;  that 
true  dancing  is  an  art.  and  must  portray 
a  meaning,  as  it  were,  whether  it  be  for 
the  exposition  of  music  or  poetry. 

She  opposes  M.  Dalcroze's  theory,  as 
explained  by  Prof  Ingham,  that  "  the  ex- 
ercises of  rhythmical  gymnastics  have  no 


Mr*  Boynton  and  her  children  tinfinf  to  the  rOM  tint*  in  the  iky 
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relation  to  the  movements  of  ordinary  With  the  recent  birth  in  a  cozy  out-of- 
dancing,"  with  a  reservation.    She  says    door  arbor  of  her  sixth  child,  Mrs.  Boyn- 


true  or  accurate  rhythmic  gymnastics  are 
as  different  from  ordinary  dancing  as 
pure  dancing  is  from  the  common  whirl- 
ing about  and  fast  flinging  of  feet,  but, 
nevertheless,     rhythmic     posturing  is 


ton.  the  pioneer  for  natural  clothes  in 
California,  has  reached  the  consumma- 
tion of  her  desires.  She  has  lived  her 
own  unique  life,  ignoring  the  criticisms 
of  the  conventional,  dressing  in  the  sim- 


dancing — dancing  worthy  of  earnest  at-    pie  garments  of  the  Greek,  and  reveling 
tention,  fascinating  to  a  high  degree,  and    with  the  children  as  fast  as  they  came  on 
inspiring  the  loftiest  thoughts  and  attend-    the  green  sward  out-of-doors, 
ant  ecstasy  of  soul  and  well  being.  Mrs.   lioynton  has  lectured  in  New 

York,  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, and  San  Fran- 
cisco; has  stood  bare- 
footed before  refined 
audiences  in  those 
cities  and  told  mothers 
present  some  things 
about  raising  children 
that  opened  their  eyes 
and  brought  their  seri- 
ous attention  to  our 
most  important  institu- 
tion, the  public  school. 
She  showed  how  pure 
dancing  affords  chil- 
dren and  their  mothers 
an  avenue  for  the 
escape  of  their  nervous 
energy,  lending  grace 
and  poetry  to  their 
daily  actions ;  she  rings 
the  knell  of  danger  by 
calling  attention  to  the 
almost  air-tight  "  bar- 
racks '*  in  which  our 
children  are  taught 
their  mathematics, 
grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy. 

The  costume  advo- 
cated by  Mrs.  Boynton 
is  almost  primitive  in 
its  simplicity,  having 
but  a  slit  in  the  back 
and  two  buttons  to  hold 
it  on.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  this  mode  simpli 
fies  dressing  to  a  won 
derful  extent.  She  has 
elaborate  creation*- 
made  after  this  design 
On  the  roof,  where 
the  mother  and  her 
children  sleep,  thcit 
eyes  greeting  the  blue 
sky,    the    little  folks 

Rhythmic  pMfcmfl  of  Mr*.  Boynton'.  little  Jaufhten  have    their    flTSt  leSSOtt. 
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The  mother  points  out  to  them  the 
pretty  things  of  nature:  the  clouds, 
the  trees,  the  distant  mountains,  in  which 
she  shows  them  the  tracing  of  the  hand 
of  God.  As  the  sun  first  casts  its  glow 
upon  the  sky  she  softly  sings  to  them,  and 
they  follow  her  with  their  tremulous 
voices,  receiving  all  the  gladness  of 
life. 

Dress  gives  them  no  trouble,  the  gar- 
ments being  one-piece  slips,  and  they  are 
quickly  downstairs  and  out  upon  the 
dewy  lawn  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  the 
mother  leading  them  in  a  dance  of 
ecstasy,  interpreting  all  the  joys  of  the 
morning. 

Mrs.  Boynton,  who  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  particularly  with  the  violin,  is 
teaching   her   children   rhythmic  gym- 


nastics and  book  music  with  unusual 
thoroughness.  They  practice  and  ma- 
nipulate the  various  instruments  in  the 
cool  drawing  rooms  of  the  Boynton  man- 
sion, and  then  interpret  a  wide  range  of 
themes,  as  played  by  their  mother,  out 
upon  the  crisp  lawn.  .With  graceful 
movements  of  bare  arms  and  legs  the 
children  interpret  the  beauties  of  Schu- 
mann, the  Traumcrci  being  particularly 
appealing.  Then  they  step  livelier  to  the 
strains  of  Liszt's  Rhapsodie,  Number  2, 
or  sway  gently  to  the  Spring  Song.  The 
difficult  Peer  Gynt  Suite  is  readily 
postured,  the  children's  pretty  arm 
movements  keeping  time  with  the 
music  and  their  delicate  bodies  sway- 
ing out  the  intricate  structure  of  the 
rhythm. 


If] 

A  Housekeeping  Expert 

By  Carolyn  Troworidge  Radnor-Lewis 


"TT  TOMEN — the  majority  of  them 
VV  — will  not  become  good  house- 
keepers until  they  realize  that 
they  are  a  vital  part  of  the  political  econ- 
omy of  the  world/'  declared  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Mercer  Pell — as  she  prefers  to  be 
known  in  her  business  connections,  al- 
though she  became  Mrs.  Charles  Daly 
last  spring.  We  were  sipping  tea  before 
a  grateful  wood  fire  in  one  of  the  cozy 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Require- 
ments in  New  York  City.  It  is  this  bur- 
eau, originated  by  Mrs.  Ledyard  Stevens, 
that  Mrs.  Pell  has  developed  into  a  far- 
reaching  institution,  with  agencies  in 
Paris  and  London  and  numerous  imita- 
tions in  this  country. 

The  Bureau  consists  of  five  different 
departments,  each  under  a  manager,  who 
has  a  financial  interest  in  the  business. 
The  housekeeping  and  entertainment 
department  regulates  the  households 
through  visiting  housekeepers,  by  exe- 
cuting orders  for  provisions,  coal.  wood, 
and  flowers,  cleaning  silver,  dusting  bric- 
a-brac,  and  in  fact  taking  over  the  hun- 
dred and  one  duties  of  the  housekeeper. 
Entertainments  of  everv  description  arc 
designed  and  arranged,  even  the  talent 
provided  and  the  menus  furnished.  Vis- 


iting accountants  attend  to  the  bookkeep- 
ing of  households.  From  the  education 
department,  secretaries,  governesses,  kin- 
dergartners,  and  teachers  are  secured. 
Houses  are  rented  and  bought,  architects 
and  engineers  recommended,  and  the 
homes  cleaned  or  dismantled  by  the  real 
estate  department. 

One  of  the  principal  departments  of 
the  Bureau  is  that  devoted  to  housekeep- 
ing. Here  housekeepers  are  made,  and 
from  here  visiting  housekeepers  are  sent 
out  through  the  city  to  relieve  women 
whose  social  and  business  cares  engross 
their  time  and  attention.  For  this  work 
Mrs.  Pell  had  a  thorough  training.  She 
conducted  with  success  the  Otsego  Dairy 
in  New  York  state;  even  more  marked 
success  attended  her  management  of  the 
Dysart  1  Iotcl,  London,  and  a  great  cara- 
vansary at  Harrogate. 

"  I  am  a  great  believer,"  Mrs.  Pell 
continued.  "  in  teaching  the  ethics  of 
housekeeping,  and  I  gave  a  series  of  lec- 
tures last  winter  on  it  before  several  of 
the  large  schools  here  in  New  York.  The 
practical  side  is  now  being  taught  in  the 
schools,  but  nobody  seems  to  consider  the 
ethical  viewpoint,  which  to  me  appears 
the  more  important.    To  make  a  success 
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of  housekeeping  a  woman  must  under- 
take it  with  a  distinct  purpose,  the  idea 
of  running  her  home  so  systematically 
and  judiciously  that  each  member  will  be 
happier  and  more  comfortable.  I  believe 
in  reform  from  the  inside  out.  The  home 
is  the  center,  and  it  is  of  homes  that  the 
world  is  made  up.  Let  women  solve  and 
master  the  difficulties  of  housekeeping 
and  they  will  be  performing  a  greater 
service  to  mankind  than  by  getting  the 
vote. 

"  1  don't  mean  to  say  there  arc  not 
some  good  housekeepers  today,  because  I 
know  many  excellent  ones.  You  may  be 
surprised  to  learn,  perhaps,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  busy  society  women. 
These  women  have  determined  that  their 
housekeeping  shall  not  become  a  burden, 
that  it  shall  not  absorb  the  greater  part 
of  their  day.  and  yet  they  realize  fully 
the  necessity  of  a  home  harmoniously 
and  smoothly  run.  What  have  they 
done?  They  have  worked  out  a  system. 
They  have  considered  the  subject  seriously 
and  judiciously,  just  as  a  man  does  in 
his  business,  and  they  have  finally 
evolved  a  system  which  is  practical  and 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  House- 
keeping is  one  of  the  big  things  in  a 
woman's  life,  and  it  justly  ought  to  be, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
give  up  all  her  time  and  attention  to  it. 
Our  grandmothers  were  good  house- 
keepers because  they  were  compelled  to 
be.  Without  perhaps  being  conscious  of 
it,  they  understood  the  ethics  of  house- 
keeping better  than  the  majority  of 
women  do  today.  In  those  days  there 
were  slaves,  and  to  get  out  of  them  the 
necessary  amount  of  work  and  the  best 
work  it  was  essential  to  treat  them  in  a 
kindly  but  a  judicial  manner.  It  required 
thought  and  serious  consideration  to  be 
the  mistress  of  a  large-  establishment. 
The  housekeeper  of  that  day  gave  to  it 
more  time  than  the  busy  woman  of  our 
day  is  willing  to,  but  she.  of  course,  did 
not  have  the  time-saving  devices  and 
conveniences  of  the  present.  She  did, 
however,  have  system. 

"  (  hie  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a 
good  housekeeper  is.  therefore,  system. 
Without  it  she  can  accomplish  little. 
Each  hotwhold,  naturally,  requires  a  dif- 
ferent one.  The  houses  may  be  as  alike 
a<  two  peas  in  a  pod — the  same  number 
of  rooms  arrai  ged  in  the  same  way.  the 


same  number  of  servants,  even  the  same 
number  in  the  family — but  the  require- 
ments will  be  entirely  different  and  the 
systems  must  necessarily  be  different. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  is 
to  provide  systems  for  women  who  can- 
not evolve  them  for  themselves.  We 
work  out  the  cost  of  running  the  house, 
the  number  of  servants  necessarv  under 
the  various  conditions,  their  wages,  the 
correct  method  of  engaging  them,  their 
duties,  and  in  fact  all  the  essentials  which 
any  housekeeper  must  work  out  if  her 
household  is  to  be  rim  harmoniously  and 
judiciously. 

"  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my 
success  at  Harrogate,  when  I  raised  the 
receipts  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  the  first 
year,  although  up  to  that  time  the  hotel 
had  been  a  failure,  was  due  to  the  sys- 
tem I  introduced.  I  spent  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  throughout  the  hotel 
making  the  necessary  improvements  so 
that  the  establishment  could  be  run  on 
a  well  worked  out  plan.  And  it  was  a 
system  praised  by  some  of  the  biggest 
hotel  men  on  the  Continent.  There  were 
three  hundred  rooms,  and  we  fed  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
people  at  each  meal,  and  as  it  was  a  fash- 
ionable watering  place  many  of  them 
were  invalids  and  fussy,  yet  we  had  very 
few  complaints. 

"  There  is  just  as  much  necessity,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  system  in  a  home 
where  one  or  even  no  servant  is  kept  as 
there  is  in  a  hotel.  Where  servants  are 
kept  each  should  thoroughly  understand 
his  or  her  duties,  and  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  that  work.  Last  year  when 
I  was  visiting  housekeeper  to  at  least 
eight  families  I  always  made  the  heads  of 
the  departments  responsible  for  the  serv- 
ants under  them.  1  gave  my  orders  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments  to  give  to  the 
underservants  and  I  always  referred 
all  complaints  to  these  captains,  as  wc 
might  call  them.  This  eliminates  a 
great  deal  of  friction  amongst  the  serv- 
ants, and  tale-bearing. 

"  Another  important  qualification  of  a 
good  housekeeper  is  truthfulness.  A 
woman  will  sit  down  and  write  a  ref- 
erence for  a  servant  who  has  been  most 
incompetent  and  praise  her  generously. 
What  can  that  servant  think?  Or.  in 
fact,  the  other  servants  in  the  house? 
They  know  that  the  reference  is  not 
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true.  They  can  draw  only  the  one  conclu- 
sion that  if  she  will  deliberately  write  a 
falsehood  they  need  not  expect  her  to  be 
truthful  in  other  matters.  Immediately 
distrust  springs  up.  And  absolute  faith 
in  the  housekeeper  is  necessary  in  a  well- 
regulated  household.  Servants  will  work 
faithfully  and  well  only  if  they  believe 
that  the  housekee|>er.  the  one  to  whom 
they  have  to  look  for  everything,  can 
always  be  relied  upon.  Even  if  the  roof 
fall  in  they  must  know  that  she  will 
calmly  go  to  the  telephone  and  arrange 
to  have  it  fixed. 

"  It  has  been  shown.  I  think,  that  a 
woman  requires  a  judicial  head  to  be 
a  good  housekeeper,  and  unfortunately 
the  majority  of  women  lack  this  essen- 
tial I  am  reading  law  this  winter  just 
to  increase  this  qualification. 

"  I  have  said  very  little  concerning  the 
practical  side  of  our  work  here.  We 
take  the  women  who  are  studying  house- 
keeping to  market  and  explain  to  them 


the  difference  in  the  cuts  of  various  ani- 
mals and  how  to  buy  economically. 
When  we  serve  dinners  we  very  often 
take  these  embryo  housekeepers  with  us 
and  show  them  the  proper  system  for  the 
cook  in  her  kitchen.  No  housekeeper  can 
teach  it  if  she  doesn't  know  it  herself. 

*'  When  I  was  visiting  housekeeper  I 
prepared  a  dinner  for  a  party  of  four- 
teen. I  had  to— the  profit  would  have 
been  nil  if  I  hadn't.  Thus  I  have  stood 
in  a  servant's  place  and  I  know  what  that 
means.  That  is  the  difficulty  with  many 
women — they  can't  feel  for  their  serv- 
ants because  they  don't  understand  their 
position.  They  don't  stop  to  realize  that 
servants  are  admitted  to  a  house  only  on 
sufferance. 

"  When  women  realize  the  bigness,  the 
vastness.  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
housekeeping  as  it  should  be  undertaken, 
I  feel  sure  much  of  the  pettiness,  the 
many  vexations  and  difficulties,  will  find 
a  practical  solution." 


if] 

A  "Violet  Lady" 


By  tlie  Editor 


ITHIN  the  great  city  of  New 
York  there  is  a  certain  grassy 
hill,  with  houses  scattered  about 
and  an  old-fashioned  "  wood  lot  "  nearby, 
and  on  the  crown  of  this  hill  lives  a  per- 
son whom  I  should  term  the  real  "  Violet 
Lady."  Her  famous  violet  bed  is  situ- 
ated behind  the  pretty  old  mansion  which 
is  a  survival  of  earlier,  village  days  on 
Staten  Island  ;  though  the  lady  is  a  native 
of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  is  absurdly  youthful; 
me  of  those  grandmothers  we  see  pic- 
tured in  the  advertisements  where  we 
cannot  distinguish  the  grandmother  from 
rhe  girls.  Women  who  think  they  could 
not  be  a  minister's  wife  ought  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Kingsley — minister's 
wife,  devoted  and  successful  mother,  star 
housekeeper,  and  author  of  I  don't  know 
how  many  novels!  They  would  all  long 
for  the  same  program — provided  they 
could  still  be  as  fair  to  look  upon. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  is  a  violet  enthusiast. 


having  been  for  years  a  grower  for  her 
own  pleasure  and  that  of  many  friends. 
She  never  has  sold  a  violet  in  her  life, 
though  these  little  missionaries  of  sweet- 
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ness  have  gone  out  from  her  hotbed  by 
tens  of  thousands.  I  suspect  there  is  a 
basis  in  fact  in  her  sketch  this  month, 
"  The  Violet  Lady." 

Mrs.  Kingsley  loves  outdoor  life,  and 
6pends  her  summers  at  her  cottage  on 
Lake  Ilopatcong.  X.  J.,  where  boating, 
tramping,  and  swimming  are  the  daily 
routine. 

It  is  as  the  creator  of  "  Miss  Philura," 
probably,  that  the  average  reader  best 
knows  Mrs.  Kingsley.  She  can  make  a 
success,  apparently,  of  almost  any  sort  of 
novel  she  cares  to  undertake.  Her  repu- 
tation was  first  won  through  her  Bible 
stories — Titus,  Stephen,  Paul,  The  Cross 
Triumphant,  which  include  and  illustrate 
the  entire  New  Testament  period,  and 
which,  after  a  sale  far  exceeding  a  million 


copies,  are  active  lx>oks  today.  These 
constitute  a  first  and  distinct  style. 

In  a  second  style  may  be  grouped  her 
psychological  novels  of  modern  life,  in- 
cluding The  Transfiguration  of  Miss 
Philura.  The  Resurrection  of  Miss  Cvn- 
thia,  The  Glass  House,  The  Singular 
Miss  Smith,  Those  Queer  Browns,  and 
The  Needle's  Eye.  In  the  field  of  pure 
romance  Mrs.  Kingsley  has  written  such 
books  as  The  Prisoners  of  the  Sea,  Truth- 
ful Jane,  and  Those  Brewster  Children. 
A  late  return  to  the  Bible  story  style  was 
The  Star  of  Love — the  dramatic  and 
thrilling  story  of  Queen  Esther. 

Her  latest  novel  is  a  tale  of  rural  life, 
entitled,  To  the  Highest  Bidder.  It 
introduces  a  delightful  old  philosopher 
whom  everybody  ought  to  know. 


Character  Discoveries 


Little  Sketches  from  Life,  Calculated  to  Inspire,  and  to  Stimulate  Us  to 

Look  for  tne  Good  in  Human  Nature 


Editor's  Note — The  name  and  address  of  each  person  here  described  is  in  the  Editor's 
possession. 


"GS  I  know  a  woman  of  sixty  who.  al- 
though she  has  not  had  school  oppor- 
tunities since  she  was  fifteen,  is  the  social 
leader  of  a  small  western  town  and  the 
able  president  of  a  Shakespeare  club. 
When  a  girl  she  dreamed  of  college,  but 
her  mother  died,  leaving  her  the  care  of 
several  small  children  and  the  heavy 
drudgery  of  a  farm  kitchen  and  dairy. 
After  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  able 
to  do  for  themselves,  she  married  a  man 
who  had  still  his  way  to  make.  Her 
fingers  grew  crooked  with  work,  but  all 
these  busy  years  she  managed  to  study 
Shakespeare.  With  her  savings  she 
bought  this  and  that  edition  or  com- 
mentary, until  her  library  was  such  as  a 
specialist  might  envy.  Iler  speech,  her 
manner  of  thought  and  action,  her  whole 
philosophy  of  life,  in  fact,  were  built  up 
by  the  study  of  this  great  and  gracious 
author.  College  women  are  now  glad 
to  sit  at  her  feet  and  listen.    A.  M.  j. 


^  A  young  houscworker,  while  waiting 
for  a  car  on  a  country  road  last  winter, 
was  caught  in  a  storm  and  had  both  feet 
so  badly  frozen  that  amputation  was  nec- 
essary. Independent  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, she  has  nevertheless  had  to  rely 
upon  others  through  this  terrible  misfor- 
tune, yet  she  has  submitted  to  her  loss 
and  dependence  with  such  rare  sweet- 
ness and  the  blithe  cheeriness  of  an  tm- 
conqucred  spirit,  that  she  has  won  a  glad 
and  willing  service  from  everyone  alxmt 
her.  "Oh,"  she  said  one  day,  "I  know 
why  I  lost  my  feet:  'twas  because  I  was 
too  proud  of  them,  for,  oh,  they  were 
such  nice  feet !"  Not  a  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness or  envv  enters  her  sunny  Irish 
heart ;  only  rare  feeling  for,  and  interest 
in,  all  about  her.  All  declare  they  are 
better  for  having  known  her.  Her  good 
nature  brightens  the  dullest  day.  Kind 
friends  have  procured  artificial  feet  for 
her,  which  she  is  eagerly  learning  to  man- 
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age,  with  a  brave  hope  and  desire  to  be 
once  more  independent.  When  that  day 
comes  there  will  not  be  a  prouder,  hap- 
pier young  woman  in  the  world.    E.  G. 

^  During  their  married  life  of  more 
than  fifty  golden  milestones,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  have  supported,  educated,  and 
loved  ten  homeless  boys  and  girls,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  sent  to  the 
orphans'  homes.  It  required  hard,  sac- 
rificing work  in  field,  garden,  and  home 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children,  but 
it  was  lovingly,  cheerfully  done. 
"  Grandpa  "  is  about  seventy-eight  years 
old,  a  bent,  feeble,  old  man,  but  his 
cheery  word  of  greeting  or  smile  of  wel- 
come is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  re- 
ceive. "  Grandma."  two  years  his  junior, 
is  so  full  of  love  and  kindness  for  others 
that  she  is  a  benediction  to  all  who  know 
her.  When  I  first  knew  them  they  ped- 
dled, from  door  to  door,  the  produce  from 
their  garden,  and  collected  the  scraps 
from  kitchens,  to  feed  to  their  pigs. 
Their  work  was  done  with  as  much  grace 
as  if  they  were  bankers.  When  asked 
why  they  had  done  so  much  for  these 
children  who  had  no  claim  on  tliem. 
"  Grandpa  "  said :  "  The  poor  children  ! 
There  was  no  one  to  love  or  care  for 
them,  and  we  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  do  the 
little  we  could  to  help  them."  I  am  glad 
to.  add,  these  boys  and  girls  love  and 
honor  the  dear  old  people  who  have 
done  so  much  for  them.  All  are  in 
homes  of  their  own,  and  are  an  honor  to 
them.    Mrs.  F.  B. 

^  I  know  a  woman  who  has  been  for 
two  generations  a  successful  teacher  in 
a  large  city — so  successful  with  her  fash- 
ionable school  that  when  she  was  ready 
to  retire  she  had  amassed  a  pretty  little 
fortune.  She  thereupon  purchased  a 
beautiful  home  in  the  mountains,  which 
during  the  summer  months  becomes  the 
refuge  and  retreat  of  a  fortunate  group 
of  guests.  Most  of  these  guests  are 
tired  women  needing  rest  and  care,  such 
as  they  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  take 
from  their  busy  city  lives.  Few  are  her 
personal  friends ;  they  are  folk  of  whose 
needs  she  has  learned  in  some  casual 
fashion — by  chance  suggestion  or  news- 
paper item.  Sometimes  she  asks  former 
guests  to  suggest  names  of  those  who 
need  the  summer  relaxation.    Often  she 


urges  guests  to  bring  with  them  some 
friend,  thus  doubling  the  pleasure  to 
each.  Sometimes,  on  impulse,  she  invites 
a  stranger  whom  she  has  seen  but  once, 
but  whom,  being  a  keen  reader  of  char- 
acter, she  is  not  afraid  to  introduce  into 
her  home  circle.  Tired  school  teachers, 
nervous  charity  workers,  nurses,  libra- 
rians, students — grateful  recipients  of 
her  hospitality,  they  are  treated  as  the 
most  honored  personal  friends;  they  are 
free  to  stay  as  long  as  they  choose,  to  go 
when  they  feel  best.  Each  has  her  own 
hammock  on  the  breezy  piazza ;  each  has 
her  special  needs  or  weaknesses  care- 
fully considered ;  each  is  free  to  make 
her  own  plans  for  the  day,  and  is  only 
asked  to  be  prompt  at  meals.  Every  day 
there  is  a  long,  beautiful  ride  through  the 
wonderful  mountain  scenery  for  any 
who  care  to  go ;  the  hostess  herself  never 
drives,  but  maintains  a  stable  for  her 
guests.  Hers  is,  indeed,  a  most  sisterly 
charity  toward  that  class  which  is  gen- 
erally hardest  to  help — a  charity  of 
which  she  enjoys  the  present  blessing, 
instead  of  leaving  a  "  fund  "  to  perplex 
her  executors.  B. 

^  A  friend  of  my  husband's  told  me 
once  of  his  struggle  for  an  education. 
He  had  to  leave  school  when  twelve 
years  old,  and  "  worked  out."  When 
he  was  twenty-one  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  going  to  get  an  education, 
and  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  and  discour- 
agements put  forth  by  his  friends,  he  re- 
entered the  "  district  school  "  with  chil- 
dren. In  a  year's  time  he  was  able  to  enter 
a  preparatory  school,  and  worked  his  way 
through  and  entered  Dartmouth  College. 
He  paid  his  way  through  college,  was 
night  clerk  at  the  college  hotel,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  is  now 
a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  large 
town.  W. 

This  new  department  is  open  to  con- 
tributions, cash  being  paid  on  acceptance 
for  available  paragraphs.  Each  para- 
graph or  sketch  must  be  accompanied 
with  the  name  and  address,  given  in  strict 
confidence,  of  the  person  described. 
These  little  life  stories  are  strictly  and 
literally  true.  Unavailable  manuscripts 
which  are  not  accompanied  with  return 
postage  will  be  destroyed. 
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"Doin'  Things 
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The  housewives  of  America  have 
been  "  seein'  things."  A  few  of 
those  things,  mere  samples,  have  been 
reported  in  our  department  of  "  The 
Family  Conference  "  under  these  two 
homely  words  from  Eugene  Field.  The 
eyes  of  our  housekeepers,  and  of  some 
of  the  husbands,  are  opening  at  last  to 
the  unspeakable  nastiness  with  which 
our  food  supply  is  sometimes  handled. 
We  could  have  printed  more  revolting 
stories  than  any  of  those  given ;  we  have 
gone  far  enough,  surely,  to  afford  a 
glimpse  of  existing  conditions  and  to 
indicate  that  the  public  is  waking  up  and 
taking  notice. 

A  far  more  agreeable  task  is  the 
chronicling  of  things  done  to  remedy 
bad  conditions.  Brief  accounts  from 
three  progressive  states  are  printed  this 
month,  on  Pages  535  and  536.  The 
states  of  Indiana  and  Oregon  have  long 
been  pioneer  workers  in  the  direction  of 
pure  and  clean  food.  Extensive  corre- 
spondence brings  tidings  of  activity  in 
other  quarters.  An  aggressive  organi- 
zation of  women  and  men  in  the  Old 
Bay  State  is  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
Milk  Consumers'  Association.  Its  prin- 
cipal concern  of  late  has  been  the  pro- 
motion of  a  bill  before  the  Legislature 
giving  the  State  Board  of  Health  power 
to  make  and  enforce  regulations  for  the 
production,  transportation,  and  handling 
of  milk;  to  insure  its  safety  for  use  as 
a  food.  The  Board  hitherto  lias  had 
authority  over  the  amounts  of  butter 
fats  and  solids  in  milk  only,  a  matter 
largely  commercial. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  for  some  time  conducted 
■Nystematic  investigations  of  bakerie>. 
issuing  a  printed  list  of  those  approved 
— a  highly  useful  work.  A  similar  un- 
dertaking has  been  inaugurated  in  New 


York  City  by  its  League  for  Home  Eco- 
nomics. The  meat  markets  of  Boston  are 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  committee 
of  the  Women's  Municipal  League. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  organi- 
zation of  more  than  thirty  milk  dealers 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York  in  behalf  of 
clean,  sanitary  milk.  The  Xew  York 
Sanitary  Milk  Dealers'  Association,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  begun  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  circulars  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  the  consumer  in  the  care 
and  use  of  milk. 

Tidings  of  the  campaign  in  behalf  of 
clean  food  in  all  parts  of  the  continent 
will  be  printed  in  our  pages  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  interests  of  more  rapid 
progress  who  will  send  us  facts  from 
their  own  sections  of  the  country  ?  Such 
news  will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and 
printed.  Certainly  it  is  time  to  be  "  doin' 
things  "  everywhere. 


Insist  on  Your  Rights 

firtp  "  For  many  years  we  have  been 
utilizing  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
in  the  tireless  cooker  and  casserole,  but  1 
am  most  interested  in  knowing  how  the 
consumer  can  effectively  demand  lower 
prices.  Of  course  one  can  do  as  I  did 
recently,  when  I  was  charged  ten  cents 
for  fresh  cod  when  at  the  other  markets 
it  was  quoted  at  five  cents  per  pound — 
quit  the  dealer;  but  that  has  no  effect 
on  the  dealers  as  a  class.  When  I  have 
cause  to  speak  of  the  poor  quality  of  milk 
and  carelessness  in  cleansing  bottles,  the 
milk  contractor's  peddlers  say.  *  Why, 
that  is  -Grange.  No  one  else  ever  says 
anything.'  In  spite  of  the  recent  reve- 
lations, the  sugar  trust  sells  sugar  in  the 
same  size  package,  and  the  price  to  the 
consumer  remains  at  six  cents  per 
l*>und." 

Dora  Clarke  Carter  hits  the  nail  on 
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the  head  in  this  letter.  So  long  as  con- 
sumers do  not  complain,  either  of  the 
retailer's  price,  service,  or  methods,  how- 
can  they  expect  improvement?  Each 
consumer  should  be  more  critical  and 
stand  on  his  or  her  rights.  Bat  as  long 
as  many  families  order  their  supplies  by 
telephone,  to  be  delivered  by  wagon,  per- 
haps several  times  daily,  the  cost  of  re- 
tail distribution  must  keep  up.  Milk 
is  a  very  costly  article  to  be  distributed 
by  the  present  method,  a  dozen  different 
peddlers'  wagons  going  through  the  same 
street,  one  after  another,  serving  per- 
haps as  many  different  families,  instead 
of  all  these  families  being  served  by  one 
peddler.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  inequalities  of  distribution.  Again, 
it  takes  some  little  time  for  a  decline  in 
wholesale  prices  to  reach  retailers.  Judg- 
ing from  our  observation,  consumers  will 
not  combine  either  their  time  or  money 
in  any  general  effort  toward  buying  sup- 
plies direct  from  producers  and  furnish- 
ing them  direct  to  consumers.  Mean- 
while, about  the  best  the  individual  house- 
wife can  do  is  to  insist  on  her  rights  and 
see  that  she  is  not  imposed  upon. 

"  Why  Our  Glasses  Don't  Fit " 

^O*  The  clear  and  fearless  explanation 
by  Mr.  Tassin  in  our  February 
issue,  "  Why  Our  Glasses  Don't  Fit,"  has 
made  and  is  making  a  profound  stir. 
Letters  have  poured  in  ever  since  the  ar- 
ticle appeared,  many  of  them  from  grate- 
ful and  inquiring  readers,  some  from 
angry  representatives  of  the  optical  trade, 
and  not  a  few  commendatory  messages 
from  oculists  and  students  of  hygiene. 
The  statistician  of  a  great  insurance  com- 
pany was  one  of  the  first  of  our  corre- 
spondents to  express  gratitude  for  the 
publication  of  the  facts  in  this  matter. 

Illness  and  misery  untold  arc  owing 
directly  to  the  loose,  haphazard  methods 
pursued  by  many  representatives  of  a 


vast  and  important  branch  of  trade,  that 
of  the  opticians.  The  oculists,  too,  must 
take  their  share  of  the  blame,  as  acknowl- 
edged by  a  member  of  that  profession 
in  a  letter  printed  on  Page  508  of  the 
current  issue.  Further  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  this  acute  problem  in  early 
issues  of  the  magazine. 

Cheaper  Than  Hand  Labor 

Woman,  with  her  instinct  for  bar- 
gain-getting, will  wake  up  one  of 
these  days  to  the  economic  value  of  labor- 
saving  appliances  in  the  home  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  labor.  If  she  does 
not,  her  husband  will.  An  outlay  of  five 
or  six  cents  expended  upon  electric 
power,  in  place  of  a  dollar  or  more  for 
the  washerwoman,  as  set  forth  on  Pages 
471  to  473  of  this  issue,  is  a  very  good 
object  lesson.  It  is  the  original  outlay, 
of  course,  which  staggers  the  housewife 
unused  to  the  ways  of  business.  A  very 
little  arithmetic,  however,  will  convince 
her  of  the  superior  economy,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  of  the  machine  over  the 
hand  worker.  The  writer  of  these  lines 
saw  a  farm  last  summer  whose  owner 
would  not  have  a  mowing  machine  or 
other  modern  appliance  on  his  acres. 
Needless  to  say,  his  success  is  very  mod- 
erate ;  imagine  a  return  to  the  scythe  and 
other  primitive  methods  in  our  agricul- 
ture !  The  wages  of  a  competent  general 
housework  girl  would  pay  the  interest  on 
a  mechanical  equipment  costing  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  domestic  u  plant  "  with 
a  mechanical  outfit  costing  half  that 
money  would  be  extraordinary.  Articles 
further  describing  the  |K>ssibilities  in  this 
direction  will  appear  in  our  pages. 

A  The  women  of  the  civilized  world 
will  be  represented  at  the  second 
international  Congress  on  child  welfare 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  last 
of  April. 
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How  the  Gospel  of  Good  Living  Is  Being  Carried  Over  a  State 

of  M  agnificent  Distances 

By  Caroline  L.  Hunt 


THE  population  of  the  state  of  Iowa 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  somewhat  over 
two  million  people.  Imagine,  then,  the  in- 
habitants of  Chicago  distributed  over  an 
area  three  hundred  times  as  great  as  the 
present  limits  of  the  city,  and  you 
have  some  idea  of  the  population  of 
Iowa  and  of  the  long  distances  which 
must  separate  many  of  its  people. 
This  is  the  first  requisite  for  under- 
standing Iowa's  peculiar  educational 
problems;  the  first  requisite  also  for 
understanding  some  of  the  peculiar 
methods  it  is  adopting  for  solving  these 
problems. 

The  "  Breakfast  Bacon  Special."  to 
choose  an  illustration,  which  recently 
bore  a  group  of  extension  lecturers 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  waiting 
people  at  the  stations  the  best  methods 
of  raising  hogs,  the  best  ways  of  cooking 
pork,  and  how  pork  can  be  made  a  part 
of  a  balanced  ration,  may  seem  to  have 
had  spectacular  features.  But  when 
new  ideas  and  a  widely  distributed  pop- 
ulation are  to  be  brought  together,  either 


the  ideas  or  the  people  must  travel  long 
distances ;  and  under  the  proper  manage- 
ment— the  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  College  of  Iowa,  for  example — it  is 
easier  to  carry  ideas  to  the  people  than 
to  bring  people  to  the  ideas.  When,  too. 
the  ideas  must  make  an  impression  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  they  must  be 
presented  in  a  somewhat  theatrical 
manner. 

But  to  understand  educational  meth- 
ods and  opportunities  in  Iowa,  we  must 
remember  that  its  population  is  not  only 
widely  scattered,  but  also  homogeneous 
and  distinctly  American ;  I  had  almost 
said  Iowan  in  its  traditions  and  customs 
More  than  sixty  per  cent  of  its  people 
were  born  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
itself ;  they  are  native-born  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term.  Over  ninety  per 
cent  were  born  in  the  United  States,  and 
only  ten  per  cent,  therefore,  can  in  any 
sense  be  designated  as  foreigners.  This 
means  that  there  are  few  barriers  of 
language  to  prevent  Iowa  from  enter 
tabling  new  educational  ideals.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  it  sometimes  entertains 
them  too  long  before  acting  upon  them, 
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for  Iowa  is  conservative,  like  every  state  marriage  had  had  long  experience  in 

that  raises  the  greater  part  of  its  own  teaching,  was  not  slow  to  see  the  needs 

citizens.  of  the  young  women  students.   She  noted 

In  approaching  a  survey  of  the  home  that  most  of  them  married  soon  after 

economics  movement  in  Iowa,  therefore,  graduating,  and  made  homes.    She  saw 

remember  its  great  distances,  its  prepara-  also  that  they  left  college  with  little  more 

tion  in  general  education  for  listening  to  preparation  for  this  work  than  that  with 

the  message  which  the  movement  carries,  which  they  had  come.    It  seemed  to  her 

and  its  conservatism.  imperative,  therefore,  that  there  should 

Those  in  the  state  who  first  received  be  systematic  courses  of  study  in  home 


the  gospel  of  good 
living  came  to 
meet  the  message 
instead  of  having 
the  message 
brought  to  them. 
They  were  the 
students  of  the 
Iowa  State  College 
at  Ames  during  its 
early  years.  This 
college  seems  to 
have  been  pecul- 
iarly blessed  in  its 
first  president,  Dr. 
A.  S.  Welch.  It  is 
said  that  those  who 
wish  to  study  in- 
dustrial education 
today  cannot  do 
better  than  to  read 
Dr.  Welch's  inau- 
gural address.  I 
have  not  read  it  as 
a  whole,  but  I 
found  an  old 
annual  of  the  col- 
lege in  which  one 
of  its  paragraphs 
showed  not  only 
that  the  president  was  far  ahead  of  his 
times  in  his  plans  for  technical  training, 
but  also  that  he  entertained  ideals  of  ab- 
solutely equal  educational  opportunities 
for  men  and  women.  This  was  an 
auspicious  beginning. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  college 
the  sessions  were  held  in  the  summer 
rather  than  in  the  winter,  and  the  stu- 
dents actually  operated  the  farm  and 
performed  the  necessary  household  tasks. 
The  only  domestic  training  then  given 
was  that  which  was  directed  by  the  ma- 
tron in  the  course  of  her  ordinary  round 
of  work.  But,  fortunately,  the  institu- 
tion had  not  only  a  progressive  president, 
but  also  a  progressive  president  s  wife. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Welch,  who  before  her 


Miw  Virtfili*  Purroort,  in  whoit  hand*  hive  heen  placed  the 
fortune*  of  the  domeetic  acience  department  of 
Iowa  State  College 


making.  She  said 
this  to  the  trustees, 
and,  finally,  in 
1879,  won  them  so 
far  to  her  enthu- 
siasms that  they 
asked  her  if  she 
could  recommend 
a  trained  instruc- 
tor. This  she  was 
unable  to  do,  for, 
of  course,  there 
were  at  that  time 
no  Teachers  Col- 
leges, no  Drexels, 
and  no  Pratts.  It 
ended  by  Mrs. 
Welch's  consenting 
to  go  away  to  study 
for  a  year  in  an- 
ticipation of  tak- 
ing up  the  work 
herself.  She  went 
first  to  the  East, 
where  she  took  a 
course  in  the  Xew 
York  C  o  o  king 
School  under  Miss 
Juliet  Corson,  and 
then  went  across 
the  sea  to  study  at  South  Kensington  in 
a  school  of  housekeeping.  There  she 
braved  several  months'  service  in  the 
scullery  before  she  was  allowed  to  take 
lessons  in  cookery.  Later  she  traveled 
over  the  Continent  in  search  of  ideas. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  equipped  with 
the  best  training  that  it  was  j>ossible  at 
that  time  to  get,  she  returned  to  Iowa  and 
introduced  courses  in  cooking  and  house- 
keeping into  the  curriculum  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  courts  which  Mrs.  W  elch  gave 
would  hardly  be  classed  as  domestic  sci- 
ence today.  But  they  embodied  the  first 
formal  instruction  in  cooking  to  be  given 
in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  marked  a  long 
step  forward.    The  results  of  her  work 
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are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  homes  of 
the  state  today,  exhibiting  themselves  in 
good  cooking  and  in  high  ideals  of  home 
making. 

While  traveling  over  Iowa  I  found  an 
interesting  sequel  to  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Welch's  early  devotion  to  the  college. 
Twenty  years  or  more  after  she  taught 
her  first  class,  a  young  Iowa  woman  who 
had  had  a  college  course  and  one  year's 
training  in  a  medical  college,  took  a  va- 
cation trip  to  California,  and  there  called 
upon  Mrs.  Welch,  who  had  retired  from 
active  work.  What  the  two  women  said 
to  each  other  during  their  brief  interview 
is  not  recorded,  but  the  result  was  that 
the  younger  woman,  who  had  expected 
to  devote  her  life  to  the  curing  of  dis- 
ease, changed  her  plans  and  prepared  her- 
self to  prevent  disease  by  taking  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  training  in  domestic 
science.  This  young  woman  was  Miss 
(ieorgetta  Witter  of  Des  Moines,  who 
later,  about  the  year  1903.  took  charge 
of  the  domestic  science  department  of 
the  college  and  brought  it  up  to  the  high- 
est level  it  has  attained,  so  far  as  schol- 
arly standards  are  concerned.  Finding 


the  work  well  organized,  owing  largely 
to  the  labors  of  Miss  Gertrude  Coburn, 
but  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  in- 
struction in  cooking  and  sewing,  she 
added  thorough  courses  in  science,  and 
instituted  and  developed  a  thorough  four 
years'  course  suitable  not  only  for  future 
home  makers,  but  also  for  those  who 
were  looking  forward  to  teaching.  This 
high  standard  was  maintained  by  Mrs. 
Alice  D.  Fculing,  who  followed  Miss 
Witter.  Between  Mrs,  Welch's  time  and 
Miss  Witters  the  department  had  many 
teachers.  Mrs.  Welch's  immediate  suc- 
cessor being  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ewing,  the 
woman  who  would  have  taught  America 
to  make  good  bread  if  America  could 
have  been  taught.  It  is  certainly  not 
Mrs.  E wing's  fault  that  American  bread 
is  still  the  worst  in  the  world. 

The  present  head  of  the  department. 
Miss  \  irgilia  I'urmort,  and  her  asso- 
ciates, are  this  year  entering  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  work,  and  the  history  of 
their  attainments  must  be  written  in  the 
future.  They  start  out  under  most  fa- 
vorable auspices,  for  a  new,  well-planned 
domestic  science  building,   with  large, 


Scmi  in  high  tchool  m  Coin      Iowa  Mcmi  to  have  totvej  tbc  problem  oi  domestic  acience  equipment  for  rural  high  tchoola 
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light,  airy,  well-ventilated  laboratories  is  its  large  rural  population,  pioneer  in  in- 
now  nearly  completed.  stituting  a  professional  course  of.  prep- 
It  may  be  owing  to  the   frequent  aration  for  this  work? 
change  of  instructors  that  the  depart-       Beautiful  for  situation,  upon  the  sum- 
nient,  while  exerting  a  beneficent  influ-  mit  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  fortunate  in  its 


ence  upon  the  homes  of 
the  state,  has  never  been 
widely  recognized  as  a 
training  school  for 
teachers.  In  contem- 
plating the  future  of  its 
work,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  the 
Teachers  College  at 
Cedar  Falls,  and  the 
Iowa  State  University  at 
Iowa  City  have  all  re- 
cently been  brought 
under  the  control  of  a 
single  board  of  educa- 
tion. This  change  would 
seem  to  make  it  possible 
to  develop  professional 
courses  at  the  first  two 
institutions  at  least,  and 
to   emphasize  different 

lines  of  work  in  the  different  schools.  Long,  a  graduate  of  Cedar  Falls,  and  is 
The  great  strength  of  the  courses  in  more  closely  affiliated  with  the  College 
education  at  Cedar  Falls  and  the  corre-    of  Education  than  it  is  with  the  College 


Mr».  Em  mm  P.  Ewinf,  the  woman  who  would 
tivc  tauf bt  America  to  make  flood  bread 
if  America  could  bare  been  taught 


connection  with  a  strong 
faculty  ,  of  education,  is 
the  department  at  Cedar 
Falls  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Mary  L.  Towns- 
end.  This  department, 
which  has  been  organ- 
ized for  four  years,  has 
a  strong  two  years' 
course.  It  has  already 
had  thirteen  graduates, 
who  have  found  places 
to  teach,  chiefly  in  states 
farther  west  than  Iowa. 

Drake  University  in 
Des  Moines  completes 
the  list  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning 
which  offer  courses  in 
domestic  science.  The 
department  here  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Beulah 


sponding  strength  of  the 
technical  courses  at 
Ames,  indicate  that  the 
natural  development 
will  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  at  the  first 
named,  and  the  training 
(jf  professional  house- 
keepers and  institutional 
managers  at  the  others. 

As  I  traveled  over 
Iowa,  where  hotel  ac- 
commodations arc  no 
worse  than  in  other 
states,  I  kept  thinking 
what  a  blessing  a  course 
in  instruction  for  man- 
agers of  country  hotels 
would   be.     I  thought. 


n 


Mn    Mary  Beaumont  Welch,  fint  lecturer 
on  domerttc  economy  in  tbc  W»t 


of  Liberal  Arts. 

So  much  for  those 
who  are  able  to  go  to 
meet  the  message,  but 
there  is  a  much  larger 
number  to  whom  the 
message  must  be  car- 
ried— part  way  at  least. 
This  is  the  work  of  the 
Extension  Division  of 
the  state  college.  Here 
home  economics  and  the 
art  of  fanning  go  hand 
in  hand.  I  saw  the  re- 
sults of  the  extension 
work  all  over  the  state. 
I  saw  them  in  Waterloo, 
where  I  went  to  meet 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Woods, 
chairman  of  the  home 


too,  as  I  saw  the  automobiles  flying  from  economics  committee  of  the  state  feder- 
©ne  town  to  another,  carrying  prospective  ation,  and  also  to  inspect  the  best  and 
guests  to  the  hotels,  what  an  opening  this  most  modern  high  school  equipment  for 
was  for  self-supporting  women.  There  domestic  science  in  the  state.  In 
is  wealth  and  happiness  for  those  who  Waterloo  I  heard  the  story  of  a  short 
will  maintain  clean,  comfortable,  home-  course  which  had  been  recently  held 
like  hotels  in  the  rural  districts  of  there,  with  lectures  supplied  by  the  col- 
America.    Why  should  not  Iowa,  with  lege,  and  local  arrangements  made  by  the 
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Woman's  Club.  To  this  course  came 
women  from  five  counties,  and  so  great 
was  the  success  that,  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing expenses,  the  club  was  able  to  pre- 
sent the  local  library  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  on  domestic  science.  There 
have  been  scores  of  such  courses  held  in 
the  state  during  the  past  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  women's  clubs,  and  at  farm- 
ers' institutes,  Chautauquas,  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, and  at  county,  state,  and  street 
fairs — wherever  people  come  together  to 
meet  the  Extension  Division  half  way. 

I  traveled  with  Miss  Knowles.  who  is 
the  head  of  the  home  economics  work  in 
the  Extension  Division,  as  she  went  over 
the  state.  1  went  with  her  to  a  farmers' 
institute  in  a  little  village  near  the  Mis- 
souri border.  There  her  task  was  to 
judge  the  bread,  the  cake,  and  the  dough- 
nuts and  to  award  premiums.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  it  had  seemed 
to  me  when  1  first  l>egan  to  study  domes- 
tic scienec  instruction  in  Iowa  that  the 
state  had  gone  premium-mad.  I  feel 
differently  now  about  it.  and  particularly 
since  that  trip  to  the  farmers'  institute. 
The  offering  of  premiums  is  one  way  of 
bringing  the  people  together  in  a  cen- 
tral place  to  meet  the  Extension  Division. 
As  I  watehed  Miss  Knowles  cut  open  the 
loaves  of  bread  which  had  been  submitted 
for  prizes  1  became  aware  that  many  of 


them  were  up  to  the  highest  standards 
of  excellence.  The  crust  was  thick  and 
well  browned,  the  interior  crumbly,  and 
the  odor  and  the  taste,  both  appetizing. 
I  was  interested  to  see  that  after  the 
awards  had  been  made.  Miss  Knowles 
took  the  samples  of  bread  and  of  some 
of  the  other  foods,  but  chiefly  the  bread, 
and.  holding  them  up  before  the  large 
audience  which  had  gathered,  explained 
with  greatest  care  on  just  what  princi- 
ples she  had  awarded  the  prizes.  She 
gave  at  that  time  a  complete  lesson  in 
bread  making,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given 
by  word  of  mouth.  Then  1  learned  tliat 
farmers'  institutes  have  been  held  an- 
nually in  that  place  for  years,  and  that 
the  unusually  good  bread  which  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  premiums  was  the  result 
of  similar  talks  on  bread  making  which 
have  accompanied  the  prize  contests  in 
years  gone  by.  The  effect  is  cumula- 
tive. 

In  one  county  seat  1  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  district  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  There  Miss  Knowles  gave  a  talk 
on  house  decoration,  illustrated  by  a 
chart  showing  good  combinations  of  car- 
pet, curtains,  and  wallpaper.  At  this 
meeting  also  I  met  Miss  Alice  Tyler, 
head  of  the  State  Library  Commission, 
and  1  learned  that  she  and  her  asso- 
ciates are  working  to  fix  the  impressions 
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made  by  the  fleeting  visits  of  the  exten- 
sion workers. 

In  Page  County,  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Iowa,  I  visited  schools  one 
day  with  Miss  Jessie  Field,  the  progres- 
sive county  school  superintendent,  trav- 
eling in  an  automobile  which  the  county 
had  won  for  making  the  best  exhibit  of 
rural  school  work  at  the  Omaha  Corn 
Festival.  There  I  found  boys  and  girls 
studying  lesson  leaflets  sent  out  from 
Ames.  The  lessons,  for  the  girls,  which 
were  written  by  Miss  Knowles,  are  on 
cooking,  sewing,  and  home  management, 
and  give  careful  directions  for  work  to 
be  done  either  at  home  or  in  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  This 
"  junior  "  work,  as  it  is  called,  has  proved 
to  be  so  popular  and  so  successful  that 
it  is  seriously  overtaxing  the  working 
force  of  the  Extension  Division.  In  con- 
nection with  it,  I  had  an  interesting- in- 
terview with  Professor  Storm,  who  is 
its  inspirer  and  guide.  He  said  to  me 
that  for  years  he  had  been  urging  rural 
schools  to  consolidate,  because  by  so  do- 
ing they  could  afford  to  hire  special 
teachers  of  manual  training,  including 
agriculture  and  domestic  science.  Now 
he  is  coming  to  think  that  he,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  for  that  matter  who  have 
been  preaching  consolidation,  have  been 
going  about  it  in  the  wrong  way.  He 
says  we  should  work  first  for  manual 
training,  because  when  a  school  once  gets 
this  into  its  curriculum  it  always  wants 
to  put  it  on  a  stronger  basis,  and  con- 
solidation follows.  Thus  manual  train- 
ing leads  to  consolidation  more  surely 
than  consolidation  leads  to  manual  train- 
ing. It  was  a  new  idea  to  me — by  no 
means  the  first  one  I  received  in 
Iowa. 

Like  all  new,  live,  growing  institu- 
tions, the  Extension  Division  is  con- 
stantly developing  new  features.  The 
chief  new  feature  this  year,  and  the  one 
about  which  the  greatest  interest  centers 
at  present,  is  the  domestic  science  train, 
which  is  to  make  a  trip  in  March,  and  is 
to  penetrate  to  the  remotest  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  to  carry,  not  only  teachers  of 
domestic  science,  but  also  teachers  of 
hygiene,  and  is  to  aid  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis.  There  are  to  be 
classes  for  housekeepers,  and,  late  in  the 
afternoons,  classes  for  high  school  girls. 
An  exhibit  in  the  car  and  illustrated  leaf-. 


lets  will  be  used  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
health. 

It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  ask  whether 
there  are  not  dangers  attending  the  close 
alliance  between  the  schools  and  business 
interests  which  is  maintained  when  rail- 
ways provide  trains  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  merchants  provide  prizes  for 
educational  contests. 

There  arc  certain  si>oradic  home 
economics  movements  in  Iowa,  per- 
haps not  so  isolated  as  they  seem,  for 
they  have  doubtless  received  inspira- 
tion, indirectly,  from  the  slate  col- 
leges. One  of  the  most  impiessive  of 
these  is  a  rural  high  school  at  Coin,  a 
town  of  only  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  kind  of  school  of  which  I  have 
dreamed,  but  which  I  never  before  have 
seen.  I  found  in  this  school  an  almost 
ideal  equipment  for  teaching  domestic 
science,  and  one  which  could  be  easily 
introduced  into  any  rural  high  school. 
It  occupies  only  one-half  of  an  ordinary 
schoolroom,  the  other  half  being 
equipped  with  desks.  One  corner  of  the 
room  is  inclosed  by  a  counter,  which 
serves  as  a  working  table  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  as  a  cupboard.  Behind  the 
counter  is  a  gasoline  stove,  a  utensil 
board,  a  sink,  and  a  dish  closet.  Out- 
side of  this  space  there  is  a  dining  room 
table  and  chairs.  I  found  that  the  equip- 
ment had  been  earned  by  the  school  it- 
self. The  building  is  opened  occasion- 
ally for  socials,  a  small  admission  fee 
being  charged.  In  this  way  the  entire 
equipment  for  what  are  sometimes  called 
"  fads "  was  secured.  The  entertain- 
ments consist  of  literary  programs  and 
music.  Here  is  school  extension,  with 
something  material  to  show  for  it. 

By  forming  a  strong  branch  of  the 
Home  Economics  Association,  Iowa  has 
linked  itself  with  other  states  and  is 
giving  and  receiving  inspiration.  It  calls 
able  speakers  from  other  places  for  its 
annual  meetings,  and  sends  delegates  to 
the  national  convention,  who  return  to 
tell  what  other  states  have  done. 

Thus,  while  there  is  a  healthy  growth 
of  the  work  all  over  the  state,  m  col- 
leges and  in  high  schools,  the  greatest 
activity  is  found  in  those  forms  of  in- 
struction which  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  widely  separated  people  ready  and 
anxious  to  hear  what  science  is  doing  for 
the  art  of  living. 
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II — The  Orgy  oi  Houaecleanintf 


Cdttoc's  Note— The  "  Visiting  Housekeeper's  "  first  call,  recorded 
do  with  the  servant  problem. 


(March)  hai 


I SHALL  never  forget  the  anxious 
look  Mrs.  Brown  gave  me  as  she 
leaned  over  the  stair  railing  to  see  me 
walk  in.  A  nervous  maid  had  opened  the 
door,  ushering  me  into  a  hall  which  was 
charming  in  spite  of  its  disorder.  Dis- 
order was  everywhere;  piled  up  furni- 
ture displayed  itself  through  open  doors, 
and  with  the  sight  went  the  odor  of  hot 
soap  suds  and  paint. 

Mrs.  Brown  dropped  on  to  a  top  step 
of  the  stairs.  44  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  to  come,"  she  insisted ;  "  we  haven't 
done  a  stroke  of  work  for  an  hour  or 
more." 

"  Aren't  you  beginning  early  ?"  I  asked, 
and  with  anxiety  I  admit,  since  there  is 
no  rest  for  the  Visiting  Housekeeper 
once  the  spring  cleaning  begins.  It  is 
one  continual  round  of  paint  that  won't 
dry  and  floors  that  do  not  clean.  Peo- 
ple do  get  themselves  into  trouble  so 
easily,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  them 
out. 

There  is  perennially  the  varnished 
floor,  scarred  and  white  from  misuse; 
the  floor  stained  and  discolored  from  oil- 
ing before  it  was  properly  cleaned;  and 
always  the  waxed  floor  that  has  been 
neglected  until  the  wax  has  worn  away 
and  cracks  have  appeared.  Mrs.  Brown 
had  a  situation  similar  to  this,  although 
her  house  was  new.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  had  been  living  in  it  but  three 
months,  and  her  cleaning  was  absurd. 

44  But  it  is  spring,  and  I  simply  had  to 
get  some  things  done."  she  said,  by  way 
of  self-defense,  when  I  accused  her.  She 
was  one  of  the  conscientious  house- 
keepers who  do  things  by  rule,  which 
means  in  the  traditional  way. 

"  Surely  not  this,"  I  added,  pointing  to 
the  sitting  room  doorway,  where  a  clean- 
ing woman  with  soapsuds  had  scrubbed 
through  the  wax.  She  had  done  her  job 
thoroughly,  taking  out  the  wax  and  fill- 
ing together,  and  leaving  the  floor  white 
and  bare.  No  amount  of  wax  could 
cover  the  scars. 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  that," 


said  Mrs.  Brown,  half  laughing  and  half 
crying.  44  I  went  down  town  without 
giving  instructions  and  when  I  came  back 
it  was  done." 

44  It's  too  bad,"  I  said,  44  for  the  finish 
is  spoiled."  Nor  did  I  feel  sorry  for 
Mrs.  Brown  as  I  said  it.  The  house- 
cleaning  mania  is  so  senseless.  It  comes 
over  some  women  like  an  ague  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  They  make  no  effort 
at  self-control;  it  is  a  perfect  orgy  from 
the  start;  the  family,  the  servants,  and 
any  unfortunate  friend  who  runs  counter 
to  it  must  suffer  the  consequences.  This 
was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had 
no  excuse  for  housecleaning.  In  fact, 
her  one  argument  was:  "  If  we  do  not 
clean  now  we  will  be  so  dirty  before  the 
summer  is  over."  As  though  that  could 
appeal  to  any  but  the  most  prejudiced 
mind  as  a  necessary  conclusion. 

4<  Why  don't  you  do  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  not  make  your  family  so  wretched?'* 
I  asked,  with  my  mind  on  the  disgruntled 
husband  who  must  sit  through  this  con- 
fusion at  night. 

I  remember  a  man  who,  having  worked 
his  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  built  a 
beautiful  house.  To  his  housekeeper  he 
gave  one  instruction :  44  Keep  the  house 
clean,  but  the  servant  who  leaves  a  dust- 
pan where  I  can  see  it  will  be  dismissed." 

Everyone  knows  and  has  felt  the 
agony  which  this  man  must  have  suf- 
fered, perhaps  unnecessarily,  in  his  less 
prosperous  years. 

"  You  should  not  use  soapsuds  on  a 
finished  hard  wood  floor,"  I  explained, 
not  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Brown  and 
I  had  discussed  that  very  point  before, 
and  she  never  quite  believed  me. 

44  Yes,  I  know  you  have  said  that " — 
she  looked  doubtful — 44  but  benzine  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  clean." 

"Benzine  does  clean,"  I  said,  decid- 
edly. "It  cleans  off  too  much  if  used  too 
freely,  for  it  cuts  the  wax.  But  all  your 
floors  need  is  wiping  up  with  a  cloth 
dampened  in  lukewarm  water  to  which 
kerosene  has  been  added,  and  rubbing 
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with  a  weighted  brush.  You  have  spoken 
more  than  once  of  our  beautiful  floors, 
which  have  not  had  to  be  re  finished  once 
in  four  years  and  yet  are  clean  and  pol- 
ished and  in  good  shape.  A  weighted 
brush  or  a  warm  woolen  rag,  used  when 
the  wax  has  been  whitened  with  water, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  up  the 
polish. 

Mrs.  Brown's  trouble  did  not  end 
there,  for  her  servant  had  put  too  much 
wax  on  another  floor  and  begun  to  polish 
before  the  wax  was  dry.  As  a  result,  the 
floor  was  gummy.  The  wood  should 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried, 
then  a  thin  coat  of  wax  rubbed  on  and 
partially  dried  before  the  polishing  brush 
was  used.  French  floors  are  polished 
with  simple  beeswax.  Paraffin  and  tur- 
pentine is  more  easily  applied  and  less 
tticky.  No  oil  should  be  used  on  a  floor 
after  the  wax  has  been  applied,  for  it 
simply  forms  a  sticky  film  over  the  sur- 
face, collecting  dust  and  discoloring. 

"  Oh,  I  know,  I  know !"  groaned  the 
servant,  when  we  explained  this  to  her. 
"  I  try,  but  it  always  goes  wrong." 

"  I  should  have  had  a  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  conceding  a  point  of  economy 
when  it  was  too  late.  Mrs.  Brown  did 
have  a  man  that  same  day,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  much  more  than  if  he  had 
come  in  tlie  first  place,  for  he  had  to 
get  off  this  sticky  wax,  and  that  was 
quite  a  process,  before  he  could  do  his 
own  polishing. 

While  we  were  still  talking  of  the  floor, 
we  went  into  the  dining  room  where  the 
cleaning  women  were  working  on  white 
paint.  One  of  them  turned  a  worried 
face  toward  us.  "  It  ain't  coming  clear, 
Ma'am,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Brown  groaned  and  ran  forward. 
"  What  have  you  done  ?"  she  begged ; 
"oh,  dear!  what  have  you  done?" 

"  We  ain't  done  nothin'  intentional," 
answered  the  woman,  gingerly.  Then, 
turning  to  me :  "I  can  tell  you,  this  is 
an  awful  hard  house  to  clean." 

I  laughed,  answering,  to  the  woman's 
disgust :  "  Perhaps  it's  too  easy." 

And  so  it  was,  so  far  as  the  woodwork 
was  concerned.  The  paint  was  white 
enamel,  as  highly  finished  as  furniture 
and  requiring  the  most  careful  handling. 
With  soap  and  warm  water  the  women 
were  digging  away  for  dear  life. 

"  Get  some  fresh,  lukewarm  water  and 


put  in  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  kero- 
sene. Stop  using  soap;  it  is  that  which 
fogs." 

I  paused,  knowing  the  women  would 
argue,  for  very  few  people  appreciate 
the  cleansing  quality  of  kerosene.  There 
is  an  absurd  prejudice  against  using  it. 
Furniture  men  prefer  mixed  oil  cleaners, 
which  arc  no  doubt  excellent,  yet  they 
must  be  used  with  the  same  discretion 
that  is  necessary  for  success  with  kero- 
sene. One  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  in  a 
pan  of  water  will  be  enough  to  take  the 
fog  from  any  fine  piece  of  mahogany. 
Kerosene  rubbed  on  raw  would  undoubt- 
edly cause  wood  to  fog,  just  as  too  much 
oil  will  make  it  dull  and  sticky.  If  there 
are  spots  on  paint  that  clear  kerosene  and 
water  will  not  remove,  use  a  very  little 
ammonia  or  some  fine  preparation  of 
sand  soap,  but  never  use  soap  made  of 
strong  alkali. 

When  the  cleaning  women  had  tried 
and  found,  that  this  was  true  they  were 
ready  enough  to  claim  the  suggestion  as 
their  own.  One  remembered  that  she  had 
cleaned  the  dirtiest  house  in  town  by  this 
process,  and  the  other  said :  "  Oh,  yes ; 
I  have  always  washed  my  clothes  with 
kerosene.  It  boils  the  dirt  right  out  of 
them." 

Mrs.  Brown  alone  objected.  "  I  must 
say  I  don't  like  it,"  she  said,  watching 
the  work.  "  It  cleans  too  easily ;  they  are 
bound  to  leave  some  dirt  behind." 

This  is  very  much  the  attitude  of  many 
women  who  are  determined  to  make  hard 
work  of  cleaning.  If  there  is  a  simple, 
easy  way,  they  are  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  clean  enough.  Fortu- 
nately for  such  people,  it  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered necessary  to  clean  house  violently 
twice  a  year.  If  the  family  goes  away 
for  the  summer  it  is  a  question  of  pack- 
ing things  before  going,  and  a  thorough 
cleaning  is  done  in  the  fall.  But  whert 
the  family  stays  in  the  house  the  year 
round,  this  thorough  cleaning  is  dom 
when  the  fires  go  out  in  the  spring. 
Then  the  heavy  rugs  and  curtains  may 
be  put  away  and  summer  chintzes  used 
with  bare  floors.  The  fall  cleaning  in 
this  case  will  consist  largely  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  winter  things.  We  learn 
yearly  to  take  things  moderately,  to  run 
our  houses  for  our  own  convenience  and 
comfort. 

"  People  are  growing  so  neglectful," 
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was  Mrs.  Brown's  way  of  putting  it 
"  Circumstances  arc  changing,"  I  an- 
•wered,  by  way  of  argument,  44  and  it  is 
Just  as  well  to  live  up  to  the  times. 
Everyone  who  can  have  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  though  she  may  engage  it  by 
the  hour,  is  saving  not  only  her  own 
strength,  but  the  wear  and  tear  on  her 
house.  The  rugs  are  cleaner,  and  they 
are  much  less  worn  by  the  new  process. 
Beating  is  not  good  for  rugs,  and  when 
they  are  hung  over  a  clothesline,  as  many 
people  still  think  necessary,  the  strain  is 
doubled.  One  such  cleaning  by  a  care- 
less man  will  often  prove  more  injurious 
than  a  year  of  regular  usage. 

"  The  modern  housewife  has  her  rugs 
cleaned  on  the  floor  if  she  can,  and  when 
that  is  not  possible  she  insists  that  they 
be  spread  on  the  grass  for  beating.  Up- 
holstered furniture  suffers  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  more  valuable  the  thing  the 
less  violence  should  be  used  in  the  clean- 
ing. Rare  tapestries  that  go.  to  the  art 
dealer  for  summer  storage  are  often 
treated  to  a  dry  bath  of  French  chalk. 
The  chalk  lies  on  the  tapestry  during  the 
summer,  and  is  brushed  off  in  the  fall, 
taking  the  dirt  with  it.  For  rapid  clean- 
ing it  may  be  put  on  with  benzine.  When 
the  benzine  dries  the  chalk  will  brush 
off,  no  longer  white,  but  gray  with  dirt." 

"  I  have  used  corn  meal  that  way  and 
it  is  very  satisfactory,"  added  Mrs. 
Brown. 

44  It  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment," I  said,  remembering  the  tragedies 
many  people  have  had  with  both  corn 
meal  and  chalk.  u  I  think  the  cleaners 
are  safest  and  often  cheaper  than  home 
efforts.  I  know  a  Frenchman,  a  cleaner 
in  an  Eastern  city,  who  will  take  the  color 
out  of  things  or  put  it  in,  just  as  you 
wish.  From  a  homely  brown  embroid- 
ery, by  the  color  removing  process,  he 
will  arrive  at  the  most  beautiful  apricot 
shade." 

Mrs.  Brown  had  listened  with  the 
keenest  interest  to  the  tale  of  the  cleaner ; 
suddenly  she  rushed  away  to  bring 
forth  a  heavy  blue  Chinese  embroidery. 

"  Here  is  this  thing."  she  began, 
spreading  it  eagerly ;  44  it  was  a  present, 

^[The  Visiting  Housekeeper  will  record  n« 


and  I  must  do  something  with  it  Do 
you  think  he  could  take  out  the  color?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  I,  sympathizing  with 
her  distress,  for  the  color  was  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  her  rooms. 

Mrs.  Brown  fairly  wept  with  joy.  "  I 
should  be  so  happy,"  she  said, 44  if  house- 
cleaning  could  get  one  somewhere  be- 
sides just  clean.  It  would  be  worth 
while,  wouldn't  it?" 

And  that  is  just  as  true  as  it  can  be: 
housecleaning  should  get  one  somewhere. 
Rearrange  the  furniture;  adjust  the  color 
scheme;  if  something  is  a  trifle  out  of 
harmony,  cover  it  dye  it,  bleach  it;  make 
the  housecleaning  count  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Few  houses  are  made  per- 
fect ;  they  must  reach  a  certain  perfec- 
tion of  arrangement  in  just  this  way. 

If  the  housecleaning  can  be  made  to 
yield  some  little  help  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  home,  it  will  soon  change  its 
aspect  The  mere  digging  for  dirt  is 
so  tiresome. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Brown's  servant  say  to 
the  scrubwomen,  "If  she  does  much  of 
this  she  can  look  for  new  help." 

And  the  reason  lay,  not  in  the  girl's 
unwillingness  to  work,  but  in  the  nerv- 
ous depression  which  had  come  over 
them  all  with  the  monotonous  grind  of 
cleaning.  If  there  had  been  something 
interesting  to  work  toward  they  might 
have  done  twice  the  work,  with  less  con- 
fusion and  strain.  Every  one  of  them, 
even  the  scrubwomen,  would  have  been 
interested  in  a  new  chair  covering  or  the 
rearrangement  of  the  furniture. 

I  once  knew  a  woman  who  changed 
the  furniture  regularly,  for  the  bright- 
ening effect  it  had  on  the  minds  of  her 
children.  The  influence  was  noticeable, 
not  only  in  the  children,  but  in  every 
member  of  the  family,  each  one  of  whom 
took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  house,  and 
wanted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  rearrange- 
ment. 

The  use  of  cretonne  covers  for  furni- 
ture in  summer,  and  the  removal  of  rugs, 
has  the  same  tendency.  It  makes  the 
house  look  cool  and  different,  which  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  sup- 
posed saving  of  the  winter  things, 
month  her  experience  with  another  practical 
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TLe  Servantless  Home 

By  Mary  Hamilton  Talbott 


SINCE  tlie  advance  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  become  a  vital  issue  in  many 
homes,  it  is  no  longer  the  servant 
problem  which  confronts  the  house- 
mother, but  the  "servantless  question." 
How  best  to  get  along  without  a  maid, 
since  it  no  longer  seems  possible  to  pro- 
cure or  to  provide  for  one  out  of  the 
family  income.  Of  course  the  best  way 
to  face  any  crisis — and  it  is  a  crisis  to 
assume  all  the  work  in  a  home  when  to- 
tally unaccustomed  to  it — is  to  accept 
things  gracefully  and  then  look  about  for 
the  easiest  solution  to  the  problem. 
"  How  can  housekeeping  be  simplified, 
made  less  laborious,  and  reduced  in  cost?" 

Much  of  our  conventional  housekeep- 
ing can  be  made  more  efficient  and  more 
economic  by  using  new  methods,  mate- 
rials, utensils,  and  appliances  in  cooking 
and  general  housework.  This  applies  to 
.  the  country  as  well  as  the  city  house- 
keeper, for  by  putting  aside  the  old 
housekeeping  the  up-to-date  housewife 
conserves  her  energy — and  the  very 
foundation  of  the  science  of  domestic  ad- 
ministration is  the  conservation  of  human 
energy — and  has  time  for  the  outside 
duties  which  confront  her,  as  well  as  for 
the  pleasures  she  should  enjoy. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  one  family  I 
know  solved  the  44  servantless  question." 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  kitchen  equipment,  the  initial 
departure  being  to  put  the  coal  stove  out 
of  commission.  Instead  they  use  an  alco- 
hol stove,  burning  the  new  fuel,. denatured 
alcohol.  And  let  me  say  in  passing  that 
the  country  woman  who  has  envied  her 
city  sister  the  gas  pipes  which  made  pos- 
sible a  gas  stove  can  now  have  all  the 
advantages  of  that  means  of  cooking  with 
the  new  portable  gas  stove  which  burns 
denatured  alcohol. 

Steam  cooking  in  some  of  its  forms  is 
already  familiar  to  many  housekeepers, 
but  others  have  never  used  the  conveni- 
ent compartment  steamer.  The  steam 
cooker  is  simply  an  upright  oven  with 
a  water  space  beneath  which  is  placed 
over  the  blaze,  but  it  has  many  possi- 
bilities.  For  instance,  at  my  friend's  the 


day  I  dined,  on  one  shelf  was  cooked  the 
meat,  on  another  several  vegetables,  and 
on  a  third  the  dessert,  and  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  intermingling  of  flavors  and 
odors.  Try  it  if  you  cannot  believe  me.  I 
was  a  doubting  Thomas  until  I  tasted 
all  the  foods.  Another  feature  of  steam 
cooking,  which  is  a  great  time  and  labor 
saver,  is  that  the  foods  may  be  cooked 
in  the  dishes  in  which  they  are  served — no 
cleaning  of  pots  and  pans  after  the  meal 
is  over.  And  don't  you  think  they  are 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  clean- 
ing-up  process  ?  When  the  cooking  is  fin- 
ished the  serving  dishes  are  taken  out, 
wiped  dry,  and  placed  on  the  table. 

The  fireless  cooker  is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  Some  peasant  woman,  driven  by 
poverty  to  work  in  the  fields,  hit  on  the 
idea  of  starting  her  family  dinner  in  the 
early  morning  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire 
and  packing  it  away  in  a  stone  pot  filled 
with  hay.  On  her  return  she  found  the 
dinner  cooked  and  ready  to  serve.  The 
Indians  of  Narragansett  Bay  heated 
stones  and  covered  them  with  seaweed 
to  conserve  the  heat,  and  made  a  "  Rhode 
Island  clam  bake."  The  Mohawks  rolled 
hot  stones  into  a  big  "pot  hole"  and 
cooked  the  whole  deer  by  fireless  cooking. 
The  method  is  old,  but  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  method  are  new — it 
is  cooking  by  conservation.  The  cook- 
ing is  slow,  but  the  cost  of  the  initial 
heat  is  relatively  small,  and  ends  when 
the  fireless  cooking  begins.  There  are 
many  fireless  cookers  on  the  market,  with 
one,  two,  and  three  compartments,  but 
the  outfit  for  them  all  is  practically  the 
same — a  couple  of  soapstone  radiators 
for  each  compartment,  with  tongs  for 
lifting  them  to  and  from  the  fire;  pot-, 
pans,  and  shallow  wire  frames  into  which 
pans  may  be  slipped.  Not  only  is  the 
housewife  relieved  from  long  and  tiro- 
some  cooking  over  a  hot  stove,  but  the 
food  never  burns.  My  friend's  kitchen 
looks  like  a  laboratory.  And  there  art- 
no  prehistoric  pots  and  bulging  pans — 
for  in  most  houses  those  used  are  tin 
same  shape  as  they  were  when  prehistoric 
women  cooked  over  a  bed  of  coals — but 
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Instead  the  cooking  vessels  have  broad, 
flat  bottoms,  to  conserve  the  least  parti- 
cle of  heat. 

After  meals  there  are  improved  meth- 
ods of  dishwashing,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  labor.  A  plate  scraper  is  used 
on  the  soiled  dishes  before  washing,  to 
keep  the  dishwater  free  from  floating 
fats.  As  each  article  is  washed  in  clean, 
hot  water,  it  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
plate  drainer,  and  requires  little  wiping. 

The  housemother  does  not  do  "as  mother 
did  "  when  it  is  time  to  clean  the  floors, 
she  uses  a  vacuum  cleaner — such  a  sim- 
plified one  that  a  child  can  operate  it — 
to  run  over  the  rugs  and  carpets.  To  re- 
move the  remaining  dust,  she  uses  a 
*  dustless  duster."  With  this  she  needs 
no  cap,  apron,  or  other  protection  against 
flying  dust,  for  it  is  a  cloth  which  has 
been  chemically  treated  so  that  it  holds 
the  particles  of  dust  and  does  not  scatter 
them.  After  wiping  off  tables,  books, 
furniture,  etc,  this  chemically  treated 
cloth  is  simply  put  away  until  the  next 
time,  for  no  amount  of  shaking  can  drive 
the  dust  off  of  it.  After  using  several 
times  it  is  washed  in  hot  water  and  when 
dry  is  as  good  as  new. 

In  this  wise  domestic  administration  all 
the  housework  is  planned  so  that  every- 
thing is  done  with  the  least  labor  and  in 
the  shortest  time.  In  the  laundry  is  a 
good,  practical  washing  machine  and  sclf- 
heating  flatirons.  When  the  clothes  are 
sprinkled  the  housemother  does  not  put 
a  bowl  of  water  on  the  table  and  sprinkle 
the  clothes  by  dipping  her  hand  in  it; 
she  uses  instead  a  laundry  sprinkler. 

In  the  home  of  which  I  am  telling  you 
the  "  head  of  the  house  "  said  to  me  after 
the  installation  of  all  these  time  and 
labor-saving  devices :  "  When  we  found 
it  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  girl,  and 
my  wife  had  the  work  to  do  I  always 
found  her  tired  out  when  I  came  home 
at  night,  and  she  was  never  able  to  go 
out  with  me.  After  several  months  I  be- 
gan to  feel  desperate,  for  the  woman  I 
loved  and  married,  promising  to  shield 
and  protect,  seemed  to  be  fading  away. 
There  were  wrinkles  coming  in  her  face, 
there  was  always  a  tired  droop  to  her 
mouth,  a  weary  look  around  the  eyes. 
One  evening  as  we  sat  at  dinner  I  asked 
her  if  there  was  no  way  we  could  try 
and  manage  so  she  could  have  more  help 
with  the  work.   She  quietly  left  the  table 


and  going  to  the  sideboard  drawer  took 
out  a  slip  of  paper  which  she  handed  to 
me  and  said :  '  I  have  been  wanting  to 
talk  to  you  about  trying  these  new  way* 
of  making  housekeeping  easy,  but  knew 
how  short  you  are  of  money.' 

"  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  write  a  check  from  my 
small  rainy-day  fund — she  had  worked 
as  hard  as  I  had  to  provide  for  just  this 
kind  of  an  emergency.  It  is  certainly 
wonderful  how  much  easier  the  work  is 
done." 

That  the  problems  of  the  millions  of 
housemothers  are  demanding  each  yeai 
more  attention,  and  that  housekeeping  is 
now  recognized  as  being  a  definite  science 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  over  the 
country  our  schools  and  colleges  are  add- 
ing courses  in  domestic  science  and  home 
economics. 

When  a  great  many  people  want  the 
same  thing  we  usually  find  it  appears. 
Millions  of  women  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  ways.  The  American  house- 
keeper wants  to  know  ways  to  save  time, 
labor,  and  money.  The  rumbling  has 
been  heard  and  science  is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  their  problems.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  until  every  college 
and  school  in  the  country  must  meet  the 
demand  for  a  wider  knowledge  along 
this  line.  Not  only  are  the  daughters  of 
the  house  learning  how  to  make  bettei 
homes  in  the  future,  but  the  present-day 
housekeeper,  the  woman  who  already 
presides  over  a  home,  is  taking  advantage 
of  this  departure  in  education,  and  if 
she  cannot  find  the  time  to  attend  any  of 
these  courses  away  from  home  she  re- 
ceives lessons  by  mail  on  any  subject  she 
may  elect  from  one  of  the  schools  of  home 
economics  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

In  trying  to  solve  the  "  servantless 
question"  we  are  going  to  have  a  domestic 
administration  more  scientific,  less  labo- 
rious, more  efficient,  and  more  economic 
than  the  conventional  housekeeping  of 
today.  To  the  tired  housekeeper,  weary 
with  the  medieval  round  of  labor,  there 
is  being  carried  all  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern chemistry  and  mechanics,  and  to  the 
home  there  is  brought  the  learning  of  the 
great  schools,  to  the  end  that  all  our 
firesides  will  be  made  more  comfortable, 
less  fretting  to  tired  nerves,  and  more 
smoothly  running  and  attractive  to  young 
and  old. 
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Wliy  Not  Use  Electricity? 


By  Helen  Louise  Joknaoa 


Good  Housekeeping  Institute  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  household  utensils 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  The  tests  and  investigations  are  carried  on  in  order  to  give  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  magazine  the  definite,  helpful  information  they  need  and  are  seeking.  Read- 
ers of  the  magazine  may  write  to  us  for  advice  concerning  labor-saving  devices  at  any  time, 
and  have  their  letters  fully  an»wered.  Each  month  is  published  the  list  of  apparatus 
which  has  been  tested  and  approved  the  previous  month.  A  complete  list  for  1910  was 
published  in  the  January  issue,  1911.    These  are  invaluable  reference  lists  for  the  housekeeper. 


A FEW  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  to  us,  and  then  let  us  transform  our 
give  a  talk  on  household  manage-  housekeeping  by  its  means." 
ment  to  a  gathering  of  young  The  first  electrical  cooking  exhibit  was 
women  representing  some  thirty  different  made  in  this  country  seventeen  years  ago 
states  in  the  Union.  One  of  these,  who  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  It  was  there 
came  from  an  Iowa  farm,  remarked  that  shown  what  results  could  be  obtained 
the  most  inexplicable  thing  to  her  in  New  by  the  use  of  this  clean,  practical,  safe 
York  City  was  the  old-fashioned,  difficult  heat,  which  could  be  had  at  once,  when 
way  in  which  the  people  there  did  their  and  where  and  in  the  degree  wanted,  and 
housework.  She  said :  "  I  live  on  a  farm  which  accomplished  the  desired  results 
some  miles  from  a  town,  many  miles  without  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere, 
from  a  city.  We  belong  to  a  widely  sep-  In  the  past  eighteen  years  the  man's 
arated  ordinary  farming  community,  not  working  world  has  been  actually  trans- 
rich  farmers,  some  hardly  well-to-do,  but  formed  by  the  use  of  electricity,  and  the 
in  nearly  every  instance  we  have  our  woman's  has  only  tentatively  begun  to  be. 
barns,  outbuildings,  and  houses  lighted  What  is  the  trouble?  Why  is  it  that 
by  electricity,  and  our  machinery  is  run  when  a  lecture  on  fireless  cookers  is  given 
by  this  power.  We  wash,  iron,  clean,  six  hundred  women  will  venture  out  in 
sew,  and  in  some  cases  cook  by  it.  That  the  rain  to  hear  it,  and  when  electrical 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  devices  are  talked  about  on  a  pleasant 
farmers'  boys  and  girls  in  that  region  go  day  less  than  two  hundred  will  attend? 
to  college.  In  other  places  they  must  be  Is  it  not,  first,  because  there  is  a  mis- 
kept  home  to  help  do  the  work.  Our  taken  idea  that  electricity  may  be  used 
work  is  done  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  only  by  the  rich,  that  it  costs  too  much? 
but  there  is  not  so  much  work  to  do.  We  And,  second,  gas  is  a  familiar,  electricity 
have  found  it  economy  in  dollars  and  an  unknown  thing.  Women  fancy  they 
cents  as  well  as  time  to  use  machines  in  understand  and  control  gas  because  they 
the  house  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  You  turn  on  a  cock,  light,  and  see  it  burn. 
Easterners  seem  to  me  to  be  very  much  With  this  other  "  juice,"  in  the  shop  ver- 
behind  the  times."  nacular,  they  but  turn  a  switch  and  heat 
How  many  years  must^  go  by  before  comes  from  an  unseen  and  unknown 
some  wise  federation  president  rises  and  somewhere,  and  they  are  bv  no  means 
says :  "  Ladies,  we  have  discussed  civic  sure  that  they  like  not  seeing  it  burn, 
and  political  issues  for  twenty  years.  Let  They  mistrust  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
us  for  this  next  twelve  months  consider  that  day  after  day  their  door  bell  rings 
the  reformation  of  our  own  homes,  by  means  of  it.  and  they  light  and  darken 
Housekeeping  is  the  largest  single  indus-  the  house  with  safety,  ease  and  celerity 
try  known,  yet  it  is  the  one  which  is  the  by  turning  on  and  off  a  switch,  they  still 
most  backward  in  the  utilization  of  mod-  feel  it  should  not  be  allowed  in  contact 
ern  science  toward  definite  labor-saving  with  the  housekeeping  problems  for 
ends.  Let  us  get  together  and  demand  fear  it  may,  upon  close  acquaintance, 
that  a  cooking,  heating  rate  be  delivered  prove  to  be  a  terrible  monster  instead 
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of  the  fairy  godmother  it  actually  is. 

Eor  look  what  it  will  do.  A  good 
electric  clothes  washer  with  wringer  at- 
tachment may  be  purchased  for  $60, 
which  will  wash  the  clothes  better  and 
in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  they  can 
be  washed  by  hand.  In  our  laboratory 
we  have  had  occasion  to  experiment  upon 
die  hardest  kind  of  washing:  towels  and 
cloths  saturated  with  black,  greasy  dirt. 
In  one  case  it  took  us  twelve  minutes  to 
wash  these  clean ;  in  others  we  have  had 
to  let  the  washers  operate  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  while  we  have 
been  doing  something  else.  And  we  esti- 
mate that  it  costs  about  two  cents  an  hour 
for  the  electricity  used.  This  would  vary, 
of  course,  in  different  places,  but  there  is 
an  erroneous  idea  extant  as  to  the  cost 
of  operating  many  of  the  electrical  house- 
hold devices. 

When  you  buy  electricity  you  pay  for 
it  by  the  kilowatt  hour,  which  is  the  way 
the  meter  measures  it.  Kilowatt  means 
a  thousand  watts,  and  kilowatt  hour  is 
the  term  signifying  a  certain  measure 
of  electrical  consumption,  just  as  cubic 
foot  is  the  term  for  gas.  You  pay  eighty, 
or  ninety,  or  one  hundred  cents  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  for  gas,  and  you  may  use 
that  amount  in  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  week, 
it  depends  upon  how  you  use  it,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  goes  through  the 
meter.  You  pay  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity,  and 
you  may  use  this  in  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a 
week,  according  to  the  way  it  is  employed. 
The  common  rate  is  twelve  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  For  ease  in  computation,  let 
us  say  that  in  running  the  washing  ma- 
chine long  enough  to  wash  the  clothes, 
you  use  two  hundred  and  fifty  watts,  or 
one- fourth  of  a  kilowatt.  This  would 
equal  three  cents,  and  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  ordinarily 
consumed.  Or  put  it  another  way.  We 
will  say  that  it  takes  two  hours  to  ac- 
complish the  family  washing  in  an  elec- 
tric washing  machine,  and  in  that  time 
five  hundred  watts  have  been  used  each 
hour,  or  one  thousand  watts  for  the  time. 
This  equals  twelve  cents.  These  are  ex- 
treme figures  given  for  illustration  only. 
A  washing  that  would  take  two  hours  to 
accomplish  by  these  means,  would  be 
rinsed,  blued,  and  hung  out  in  this  time ; 
for  when  one  set  of  articles  has  come  out 
■  >f  the  washer,  these  can  be  finished  and 


lnuig  out,  while  the  others  are  in  proceat 

of  cleansing.  Two  hours  or  twelve  cents, 
as  against  the  wash  woman  at  $1,  $1.25, 
or  $1.50  a  day!  At  this  rate  how  long 
will  it  take  to  pay  for  the  machine? 

Ironing  by  electricity  means  the  same 
amount  of  manipulation  required  as  when 
ironing  is  done  by  any  other  means.  The 
time  is  saved  in  the  steady  heat  of  the 
flatirons ;  that  is,  the  heat  is  virtually  con- 
tinuous from  start  to  finish.  The  wom- 
an's criticism  of  electric  flatirons  is  that 
they  get  too  hot,  rather  than  not  give 
heat  enough.  In  the  Institute  we  have 
found  the  electric  flatirons  delightful  to 
use,  but  have  also  appreciated  that  elec- 
tricity where  heat  and  not  power  is  de- 
sired is  not  a  sufficiently  cheap  fuel  for 
common  use  as  yet  We  believe  this  can 
be  changed  by  the  women  themselves,  for 
when  an  intelligent  demand  is  sufficiently 
great,  the  law  of  economics  is  that  a  sup- 
ply will  be  found. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  those 
not  yet  to  be  termed  middle  aged  that  a 
gas  cooking  rate  was  created  and  special 
meters  attached.  An  electric  heating 
rate,  so  that  electricity  will  be  available 
for  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  must  be 
given  when  the  demand  warrants  it.  The 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  that  the 
amount  of  heat  usually  desired  comes  in 
that  part  of  the  day  when  the  heaviest 
weight  is  demanded  of  the  power  plants, 
or  at  that  time  when  lighting  begins. 
From  5  to  8  or  9  p.  m.,  when  dinner  is 
being  prepared  and  cleared  away,  streets 
and  stores,  office  buildings,  and  houses 
are  all  alight  with  electricity.  When  a 
feasible  plan  is  devised  for  storing  the 
electricity  produced  during  idle  hours, 
and  using  it  when  the  need  is  urgent  for 
great  quantities,  then  a  clean,  safe,  easily 
regulated  heating  fuel  can  be  given  at 
little  cost.  Five  cents  or  less  a  kilowatt 
hour  is  a  fair  cooking  and  heating  rate, 
Hartford,  Ct.,  is  already  providing  elec- 
tricity at  six  cents  the  kilowatt  hour. 

Whether  it  is  a  farmhouse  supplying  its 
own  energy,  or  the  city  house  buying  it 
from  a  central  plant,  our  interest  lies  in 
wliat  it  does,  and  at  what  price.  We  have 
seen  it  wash  the  clothes  at  a  saving  of 
money,  time,  and  labor.  We  have  seen  it 
iron  them  with  case,  celerity,  less  discom- 
fort in  heating,  but  as  yet  at  no  less  cost. 
Then  we  have  seen  it  clean  the  house. 

The  step  between  the  open  fireplace 
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and  the  stove  was  no  greater  advance 
than  that  between  the  broom  and  the 
vacuum  cleaner.  The  woman  who  spends 
her  life  in  a  weary  round  of  raising  dust 
In  one  spot,  that  it  may  deposit  itself  in 
another,  from  which  it  may  or  may  not 
be  removed  with  a  damp  cloth,  when  she 
might  have  a  vacuum  cleaner,  is  living  in 
the  past  tense.  The  outside  price  for  a 
good  electric  vacuum  cleaner  is  $125,  and 
there  are  thoroughly  efficient,  well-con- 
structed, reliable  ones  sold  for  much  less. 
As  the  months  go  by  they  are  being  per- 
fected and  reduced  in  price.  Yes,  $125 
is  a  big  price  for  a  household  device,  com- 
pared to  the  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty- 
cent  articles  so  many  men  regard  as  all 
that  should  be  afforded  to  assist  in  any- 
thing so  simple  and  easy  as  the  woman's 
work.  Yet  $125  is  not  deemed  a  large 
sum  for  a  piece  of  shop  machinery,  or 
for  a  labor-saving  office  device.  What 
man,  with  any  amount  of  business,  ques- 
tions the  cost  of  a  typewriter  as  against 
the  time  and  labor  of  writing  letters 
by  hand  ? 

"  But  it  costs  so  much  to  run  a  vacuum 
cleaner."  No,  that  is  a  mistake.  Those 
we  have  used  average  from  215  to  250 
watts  per  hour,  which  means  a  cost  of 
about  three  cents  an  hour  for  electricity. 
An  investment  of,  say,  a  hundred  dollars 
and  a  running  cost  of  three  cents  an  hour, 
or  an  average  at  the  outside  of  nine  cents 
a  day,  and  that  is  an  overestimate,  to 
keep  carpets,  draperies,  furniture,  walls, 
floors,  registers,  mattresses,  and  pillows, 
sanitarily  clean ! 

It  is  fun,  not  labor,  to  use  a  sewing 
machine  run  by  a  motor  attachment.  The 
same  motor,  or  that  on  the  washing  ma- 
chine, can  be  used  to  turn  the  ice  cream 
freezer,  the  bread  or  cake  mixer,  the  cof- 
fee grinder,  or  meat  chopper,  as  desired. 
The  uses  of  the  utility  motor  are  many, 
and  yet  the  weary  housewife  patiently 
turns  the  crank  by  hand. 

Cooking  by  electricity  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, partly  from  cost,  for  electric  uten- 
sils are  expensive,  but  somewhat  from 
a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
In  adjusting  these  utensils  to  fit  the  wom- 
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an's  needs.  At  the  Chicago  Exposition  I 
used  an  electric  oven  that  was  practically 
a  fireless  cooker.  It  was  an  oblong,  thor- 
oughly insulated  box  having  heavy  glass 
doors,  and  mounted  on  a  table  through 
the  legs  of  which  the  electric  wires  ran. 
There  were  four  heating  plates  governed 
by  switches,  the  oven  was  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  a  reliable  chemical  thermom- 
eter ran  from  the  oven  up  through  the 
top  of  the  box.  Against  all  theories  of 
cooking  I  had  ever  learned,  we  used  to 
place  turkeys  and  roasts  in  the  oven  cold, 
close  and  lock  the  doors,  turn  on  the 
electricity,  and  leave  it  from  eight  to  ten 
or  twelve  minutes,  until  the  desired  tem- 
perature was  reached.  Then  we  turned 
it  off,  and  except  for  an  occasional  glance 
at  the  thermometer,  left  the  oven  alone. 
The  occasions  were  rare  in  which  we  had 
to  use  more  electricity.  We  cooked  the 
meat  the  regulation  time,  and  used  to 
take  from  that  oven  the  juiciest,  most 
perfectly  cooked  and  flavored  roasts  I 
have  ever  cooked.  After  that  time  the 
insulation  of  the  ovens  was  far  less  per- 
fect, and  for  years  all  the  cooking  appara- 
tus used  too  much  electricity,  and  was 
not  adapted  to  the  woman's  needs.  But 
now  these  drawbacks  are  being  removed. 

The  control  of  electric  cooking  appara- 
tus is  absolute,  without  delay,  trouble, 
ashes,  smoke,  dirt,  or  exhaustion  of 
oxygen.  One  can  have  heat  when,  where, 
and  in  the  degree  desired.  When  an  elec- 
tric cooking  range  or  stove  is  to  be  in- 
stalled, it  should  be  connected  with  the 
main  supply,  not  attached  to  lights.  A 
coffee  pot,  toaster,  chafing  dish,  or  tea 
kettle  may  be  attached  to  any  available 
light  socket,  but  general  cooking  should 
not  be  attempted  in  this  way,  because  of 
the  cost  Electricity  costs  about  one- 
third  more  than  gas,  but  it  need  not  even 
do  this  with  care.  The  electric  fireless 
cooker  is  no  longer  merely  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  when  the  cooking  is 
planned  and  simplified,  and  the  heat  only 
used  when  wanted  and  in  the  right  way 
and  degree,  then  cooking  by  electricity 
need  be  no  Utopian  dream,  but  an  every- 
day reality. 
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Electric  Toasters 

No.  256 — Radiant  Electric  Toasters.  These 
are  devised  for  use  on  dining  table,  in  but- 
ler's pantry,  or  kitchen,  or  wherever  elec- 
tricity is  available.  They  consist  of  a  por- 
celain base,  which  may  be  decorated  or  plain, 
on  which  are  fastened  vertical  mica  forms 
wound  with  a  patent  resistance  wire  called 
calorite.  About  this  heating  surface  is  a 
wire  frame  which  holds  the  toast  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  toasting  two  slices  at  a  time. 
Above  the  toaster  is  attached  a  small  re- 
movable wire  rack  on  which  the  slices  can 
be  placed  and  kept  hot  while  others  arc 
toasting.  Attachment  is  made  at  one  end  of 
the  porcelain  base,  where  a  terminal  plug 
projects.  A  porcelain  socket  carrying  a  cord 
presses  on  to  this,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cord  is  the  ordinary  plug  to  be  attached 
to  the  lighting  circuit.  Made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Fan  and  Air  Purifier 

No.  257— The  Sirocco  Electric  Fan.  This 
device  is  designed  to  ventilate  a  room  by 
means  of  changing  the  air.  It  consists  of  a 
fan  operated  by  an  electric  motor  mounted 
on  a  metal  duct  which  connects  with  the 
outside  air.  The  device  is  placed  on  the  sill 
under  the  open  window  by  means  of  an  ad- 
justable window  filler,  which  is  held  against 
the  window  jambs  by  snap  springs.  The 
window  closes  tightly  on  this  iron  piece, 
through  which  the  metal  duct  passes.  At 
the  outside  end  of  the  duct  is  a  filter  box 
fitted  with  an  arrangement  of  cloth  filters, 
which  can  be  readily  removed  to  wash  or 
replace.  On  the  inside  are  the  inclosed 
motor  and  fan  and  the  air  deflector,  which 
may  be  lifted  or  lowered,  so  that  the  air 
will  be  drawn  from  above  or  below  the  win- 
dow sill  as  desired.  The  current  of  air  can 
be  reversed  by  means  of  a  small  lever,  the 
foul  air  being  drawn  out  of  the  room  or 
fresh  air  fanned  in.  Connection  is  made 
with  the  electric  current  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  plug  and  cord,  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  any  available  electric  lighting  cir- 
cuit. The  device  is  fitted  with  a  rheostat,  by 
which  the  speed  of  the  motor  may  be  gov- 
erned at  will.  The  entire  device  is  compact, 
simple,  easily  adjusted  and  operated.  Made 
by  the  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 

No.  258 — The  Everson  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  A  compact  vacuum  cleaner  designed 
to  be  operated  on  any  electric  lighting  cir- 
cuit. The  suction  is  produced  by  a  bellows 
operated  by  the  power  from  an  electric 
motor  situated  in  the  upper  can  of  the  up- 
right cylinder  which  forms  the  machine. 
This  cylinder  is  made  of  vulcanized  fiber 
with  top  and  bottom  of  pressed  steel,  to  in- 
sure lightness  as  well  as  strength,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  upper  contains 
motor  and  pump,  the  lower  forms  the  dust 
chamber.  The  motor  moves  the  diaphragm 
above  it  by  means  of  a  gear  and  pinion,  this 
method  reducing  the  noise  of  operation. 
The  machine  has  a  special  safety  valve  for 
the  protection  of  the  motor,  which  is  said 
to  reduce  fuse  trouble.  The  dust  chamber  is 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  the  suction 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine.  The 
chamber  is  fitted  above  with  a  flannel  dust 
bag  mounted  on  a  wire  ring,  and  above  this 
is  another  dust  screen,  which  forms  the  bot- 
tom of  the  upper  cylinder.  These  dust  bags 
arc  removable,  and  the  dust  chamber  can 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  with  or 
without  water.  Attachment  is  made  to  any 
available  electric  light  socket  by  the  ordi- 
nary cord  and  plug,  the  other  end  of  which 
screws  into  a  socket  at  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine. Made  by  the  Everson  Manufacturing 
Co.,  271  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  259 — The  Pneuvac  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  An  electric  vacuum  cleaner,  to  be 
operated  on  any  electric  lighting  circuit,  in 
which  the  suction  is  produced  by  a  wind  bel- 
lows operated  by  an  electric  moto%.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  nonwarping  wooden 
case  made  of  three-ply  veneer,  finished  with 
mahogany  and  mounted  on  casters.  The 
machinery  is  contained  in  the  case,  the  cover 
of  which  fastens  on  with  long  screw  rods. 
The  mechanism  which  operates  the  machine 
is  positive  and  frictionless.  The  suction 
power  can  be  regulated  as  desired  by  means 
of  a  knob  and  pointer  on  a  circular  dial 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  machine.  The 
operator  can  set  the  vacuum  high  or  low, 
from  three  to  thirteen  inches,  so  that  deli- 
cate fabrics  need  not  be  subjected  to  as 
strong  pressure  as  the  heavier  ones,  which 
require  more  suction  to  clean.   The  suction 
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Is  even  and  continuous,  owing  to  the  gear 
connection  between  the  electric  and  wind 
motor.  The  dust  receiver  is  in  the  bottom  of 
the  case  where  the  suction  hose  is  attached, 
and  consists  of  a  drawer  held  in  place  by 
two  patent  spring  pins,  in  which  is  a  galatea 
dust  bag,  which  holds  the  dust  without  per- 
ceptible sifting  through  its  meshes.  Attach- 
ment is  made  to  any  available  electric  light- 
ing circuit  by  means  of  the  ordinary  attach- 
ment cord  and  plug,  the  end  which  fastens 
to  the  cleaner  being  fitted  with  a  special  plug. 
A  stopping  and  starting  switch  is  mounted 
on  the  front  of  the  cabinet  above  the  plug 
attachment,  so  that  after  being  connected 
action  need  not  begin  until  wanted.  Made 
by  the  Pneuvac  Co.,  Blake  Building,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Vajhing  Machine* 

No.  260— The  Automatic  Electric  Washer. 
An  electric  washing  machine  with  wringer 
attachment  The  round  tub  is  made  of 
cypress  staves,  four  of  which  extend  to  the 
door  to  form  the  legs,  which  are  mounted 
on  casters.  The  washing  is  performed  by 
a  dolly,  which  is  a  wooden  disc  with  pro- 
jecting pegs.  This  dasher  is  oscillated  by  a 
rack  and  pinion  attached  to  two  levers,  one 
of  which  connects  with  the  gears  of  a  crank 
secured  to  the  cover  of  the  washer.  ^  The 
electric  motor  which  drives  the  machine  is 
mounted  on  a  wooden  platform  under  the 
tub.  This  carries  the  ordinary  attachment 
cord  and  plug  by  which  connection  may  be 
made  with  any  electric  lighting  circuit  The 
clothes  are  placed  in  soapy  water  in  the  tub, 
the  cover  fastened  in  place  and  attachment 
made  with  the  electric  current  A  shift  of 
the  lever  starts  or  stops  the  movement  of  the 
dolly.  When  the  wringer  is  required  the 
cover  is  lifted  and  a  lever  attached  to  the 
wringer  frame  starts,  stops,  or^ reverses  the 
wringer  as  desired.  The  wringer  is  the 
standard  ball-bearing,  ten-inch  roll  and  has 
inclosed  cogs.  Made  by  the  Automatic 
Electric  Washer  Co.,  Newton,  la. 

No.  261— The  Coffield  Motor  Washer.  A 
washing  machine  operated  by  a  water  motor. 
The  round  tub  is  made  of  cypress,  and  stands 
on  four  wooden  legs  which  slip  into  gal- 
vanized iron  sockets  fastened  on  the  tub. 
The  washing  is  done  by  means  of  a  dolly  or 
wooden  disc  on  which  are  projecting  wooden 
pegsr  The  shaft  of  this  dasher  passes  up 
through  a  hole  in  the  cover  and  is  oscillated 
by  a  rack  and  pinion  attached  to  the  shaft 
and  the  end  of  a  motor  piston.  The  water 
motor  is  mounted  on  the  tub.  To  this  is  at- 
tached a  rubber  tube,  which  screws  on  to 
the  faucet  at  the  other  end.  The  attachment 
being  made  and  faucet  turned  on  so  that 
the  force  is  sufficient  to  make  about  forty 
strokes  of  the  piston  per  minute,  the  water 
which  operates  the  motor  escapes  through 
another  tube  attached  to  an  outlet  valve. 
This  tube  is  so  placed  that  the  water  can 
run  off  through  the  sink  or  in  a  lower  re- 
ceptacle if  desired.  Made  by  the  Coffield 
Motor  Washer  Co..  Dayton,  O. 

No.  262— The  Sunshine  Washer.  A  wash- 


ing machine  designed  to  be  operated  by  fool 
or  hand  power.  The  tub  is  round  and  made 
of .  cypress  staves  held  together  by  sted 
bands.  Four  of  the  staves  extend  below  and 
form  the  legs  upon  which  the  tub  stand* 
Washing  is  done  by  means  of  a  dolly  or 
wooden  disc  having  wooden  pegs  projecting 
from  its  lower  surface.  This  dolly  is  at- 
tached to  a  shaft  which  extends  up  through 
a  hole  in  the  cover  and  is  oscillated  by  s 
rack  and  pinion.  The  rack  is  hooked  to  a 
lever  at  the  side  of  the  tub  by  which  the 
washer  is  operated.  This  lever  is  hinged 
to  another  which  extends  under  the  tub,  and 
is  fastened  to  a  gear  supported  on  wooden 
crossbars.  Below  the  crossbars  is  a  balance 
wheel  whose  motion  is  governed  by  the  gear 
This  wheel  when  once  started  either  by  the 
hand  or  foot  lever  greatly  reduces  the  effort 
of  working  the  machine.  Made  by  the  Vos» 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Davenport  I* 

Apple  Corer 

No.  26a— The  Spengler  Corer.  This  de- 
vice consists  of  a  partially  perforated  tube 
of  sheet  tin  mounted  upon  a  rounded  wooden 
handle.  The  end  which  enters  the  fruit  to  be 
cored  has  been  cut  off  across  a  row  of  per- 
forations, thus  giving  a  saw-tooth  edge.  The 
perforations  extend  up  some  two  inches 
from  the  end,  and  just  above  them  one  side 
of  the  tube  is  cut  out  making  an  opening 
through  which  the  core  may  be  easily  ex- 
tracted. The  corer  is  finished  in  a  smooth 
and  sanitary  manner,  there  being  no  cracka 
where  particles  of  food  might  be  retained 
Vegetables  may  be  cut  as  well  as  fruit  cored 
with  this  device.  Made  by  the  Spengler  Spe- 
cialties Co.,  37  East  Twenty-Eighth  Street 
New  York  City. 

Food  Chopper* 

No.  264— The  Dana  Food  Chopper.  A 
food  chopper  provided  with  three  rotors,  by 
which  food  is  cut  fine  or  coarse,  or 
pulverized,  as  desired.  The  device  consists 
of  a  galvanized  iron  hopper  supported  on  a 
frame  which  screws  to  the  table;  the  rotor, 
which  fits  into  the  cutting  cylinder ;  a  handle 
and  thumbscrew.  It  is  therefore  simple, 
easy  to  take  apart  and  adjust.  The  edges  of 
the  cutter,  being  held  in  contact,  are  self- 
sharpening,  and  as  the  cutting  is  done  at  an 
oblique  angle  the  operation  is  easy.  Made 
by  the  Dana  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

No.  265— The  O-V-B  Food  Chopper.  This 
chopper  consists  of  a  hopper  and  cylinder 
with  frame,  by  which  it  is  screwed  to  the 
table,  cast  in  one  piece.  In  the  cylinder, 
which  is  grooved  spirally,  fits  a  spiral  feeder, 
the  end  of  which  projects  beyond  the  spider 
frame  of  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The 
edges  of  this  frame  are  sharpened,  and 
against  it  are  screwed,  on  the  projecting 
end  o  f  the  cylinder,  the  different-sized  cut- 
ters. The  chopper  is  turned  by  a  crank 
handle  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder  by  a  screw.  The  four  cutters  are 
designed  for  coarse,  medium,  and  fine  chop 
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ping,  the  fourth  being  used  for  grinding  nuts 
for  butter  or  mashing  any  material  extremely 
fine.  The  hopper  feeds  directly  on  to  the 
spiral  feeder  and  the  cutters  are  self-sharp- 
ening. Made  by  Hibbard  Spencer  &  Bartlett, 
State  Street  Bridge,  Chicago,  III. 

Cream  WKtp 

No.  26&— The  Dunlap  Silver  Blade  Cream 
Whip.  This  device  consists  of  an  oblong 
piece  of  perforated  sheet  steel  which  is 
screwed  on  to  a  slender  steel  rod.  The  blade 
is  curved  to  fit  in  a  glazed  earthen  bowl 
which  comes  with  the  beater,  although  it  may 
be  used  in  other  similar  bowls.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  rod  is  a  small  cogwheel 
inclosed  by  a  metal  band,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  an  upright  wooden  handle.  Riveted  on 
this  band,  just  above  where  it  bends  to  ac- 
commodate the  cogwheel,  is  a  steel  disc, 
notched  around  its  outer  edge,  to  which  is 
screwed  a  small  handle.  The  beater  is 
placed  in  a  bowl  of  cream  and  held  by  the 
upright  handle.  The  pivot  of  the  screw  fits 
into  a  diamond-shaped  slot  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl  and  prevents  the  whip  from  slip- 
ping. The  disc  is  then  turned,  the  arrange- 
ment of  cog  and  wheel  being  such  as  to 
cause  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  blade  which 
whips  the  cream.  The  whipping  is  accom- 
plished with  rapidity  and  without  spatter- 
ing. Made  by  J.  L.  Dunlap  334  South  Clin- 
ton Street,  Chicago,  III. 

CWintf  Dubcs 

No.  2G7 — The  Manning-Bowman  Chaf- 
ing dish.  This  is  a  nickel-plated  chaf- 
ing dish  consisting  of  standard  alcolite  wick 
feed  burner,  nickel  bath  and  porcelain 
blazer.  In  appearance  and  finish  the  chafing 
dish  is  attractive.  Its  special  features  are 
the  lamp  and  the  porcelain  blazer.  The 
alcolite  burner  produces  a  vapor  gas  from 
denatured  alcohol,  the  flame  being  regulated 
by  means  of  a  needle  valve.  The  burner  is 
so  constructed  as  to  produce  a  very  complete 
combustion  and  distributes  the  flame,  which 
is  very  hot,  over  the  under  surface  of  the 
pan,  which  is  raised  from  it  by  means  of 
an  extra  nickel-plated,  adjustable  rack.  The 
bath  has  two  ebony  handles,  and  the  ivory- 
enameled  food  pan,  or  blazer,  one.  The 
stove,  with  its  alcolite  burner,  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  other  utensils  besides  the  chafing 
dish  which  comes  with  it.  Made  by  Man- 
ning, Bowman  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Ct. 

No.  263— The  Universal  Chafing  Dish.  A 
nickel-plated  chafing  dish,  consisting  of 
standard,  lamp,  bath,  and  blazer.  In  ap- 
pearance and  finish  the  chafing  dish  is  at- 
tractive, being  fitted  with  square  mission 
style,  ebony  wood  handles  and  knobs.  The 
dish  is  equipped  with  the  Universal  hot  blow 
flame  alcohol  stove,  in  which  a  vapor  gas  is 
produced  and  regulated  by  a  thumb  screw. 
Gas  is  generated  by  permitting  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  to  run  into  a  channel  around 
the  burner.  When  this  is  burned  out  the 
burner  will  have  ignited.  A  thimble  top  fits 
over  the  burner,  to  prevent  evaporation  when 
not  in  use.   The  bath  is  equipped  with  two 


handles,  and  the  blazer  is  nickel-plated  on 
both  sides.  Made  bv  Landers,  Frary  & 
Clark,  New  Britain,  Ct 

Houw  Cleaner 

No.  26»—The  Oliver  Sanitary  House- 
cleaner.  This  device  consists  of  a  long,  light, 
ash  handle,  to  which  is  attached  a  crosspiece. 
fitted  along  its  lower  edge  with  a  row  of 
rubber  teeth.  With  this  come  several  cloths 
— burlap,  turkish  toweling,  cheesecloth,  etc 
The  purpose  of  the  appliance  is  to  provide 
an  implement  with  which  the  housekeeper, 
standing  erect,  can  direct  and  control  the 
scrubbing  cloth  as  easily  as  with  her  hands. 
The  rubber  teeth  hold  the  cloth  without  the 
trouble  of  mechanical  adjustment,  and  the 
rubber  end  may  also  be  used  in  cleaning  the 
windows  without  the  cloth.  With  it  walls, 
floors,  windows,  porches,  etc.,  may  be  cleaned 
without  back-breaking  effort  If  necessary  the 
cloth  may  be  more  securely  fastened  by  pass- 
ing one  or  two  ends  through  notches  made 
for  this  purpose  on  the  wooden  edge  of  the 
crosspiece.  The  device  is  very  light  and 
easily  manipulated.  Made  by  James  O. 
Lefevre,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Planked  Steak  Holier 

No.  270— The  Manning-Bowman  Planked 
Steak  Holder.  This  consists  of  an  oblong 
holder,  having  handle  at  each  end  and  stand- 
ing on  four  small  nickel-plated  feet.  In  this 
holder,  which  is  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
deep  and  made  of  copper  heavily  nickeled 
is  the  plank,  a  heavy  oak  plank,  sixteen 
inches  long,  ten  inches  wide  at  the  center, 
and  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  About 
the  outer  edge  is  a  groove,  and  three  flar- 
ing grooves  through  the  center  lead  to  a  hol- 
low at  one  end.  These  grooves  are  designed 
to  catch  and  hold  the  juices  from  the  steak. 
The  plank  fits  closely  in  the  holder  and  has 
a  nickel-plated  knob  at  each  end  by  which 
it  may  be  lifted.  The  holder  is  fitted  with 
ebonized  handles  mounted  on  nickel-plated 
standards,  and  has  a  flange  edge  entirely 
around  it  forming  a  rim  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  wide.  The  finish  is  plain,  smooth, 
and  handsome.  Made  by  Manning.Bowman 
&  Co..  Meriden.  Ct 

CaSMfroIe  Di»b 

No.  271 — The  Manning-Bowman  Casserole 
Dish.  This  consists  of  an  oblong  nickeled 
holder  standing  on  four  small  nickel  feet 
and  having  a  smooth  finish  nickeled  handle 
at  each  end.  The  sides  of  the  frame  are 
perforated  in  an  attractive  pattern.  In  this 
frame  rests  a  brown  pottery  casserole  or  lin- 
ing with  cover,  the  interior  of  the  casserole 
being  white.  The  article  is  cooked  in  the 
casserole  and  placed  in  the  metal  frame  for 
serving,  thus  adding  to  the  looks  and  pre- 
venting the  hot  dish  from  marring  table- 
cloth or  top.  The  casseroles  come  in  many 
different  styles,  shapes,  and  sizes.  Made  by 
Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Ct. 


Correction.  The  address  of  the  Hoosier 
Mfg.  Co.  is  Newcastle,  Ind.,  instead  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  as  formerly  given. 
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^lALIFORNIA  raisins,  which  can  be 
VmI  purchased,  seeded,  for  ten  to  twelve 
cents  per  pound,  are  delicious  and 
valuable  as  a  food  product,  but  they  have 
not  received  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Raisins  are  particularly  "  tasty  "  when 
returned,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their 
original  form,  and  this  may  be  very  eas- 
ily accomplished :  simply  soak,  then  sim- 
mer them.  A  fircless  cooker  gives  per- 
fect results.  Raisin  juice  extracted  in 
cooking  is  merely  unfermented  grape 
juice,  and  is  very  pleasing  and  nourish- 
ing to  weak  stomachs.  When  properly 
baked  in  bread,  raisins  give  children  an 
almost  ideal  food,  being  a  proper  com- 
bination of  cereal  and  fruit,  satisfying 
the  natural  appetite  for  something  sweet, 
and  being  infinitely  more  wholesome  than 
cake  or  pie. 

As  to  actual  food  value,  a  few  compari- 
sons are  interesting,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  by  many  persons,  raisins 
are  regarded  as  knickknacks  merely, 
hardly  "  good  for "  the  eaters.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture remarks,  in  this  connection,  that 
an  important  medicinal  value  of  raisins 
is  in  their  laxative  effect.  But  as  to 
comparative  food  value,  one  pound  of 
ordinary  California  raisins  represents  a 
food  value  equal  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: One  and  one-third  pounds  of  beef, 
six  pounds  of  apples,  five  pounds  of  ba- 
nanas, four  and  one-fourth  pounds  of 
potatoes,  one  pound  of  bread,  four 
pounds  of  milk,  four  and  three-fourths 
pounds  of  fish,  or  two  pounds  of  eggs. 

The  Californians  use  and  eat  raisins 
in  a  way  that  those  east  of  the  Missis- 


The  Delicious  and 
Neglected  Raisin 

By  Emmctt  Camp  tell  Hall  and 
Cornelia  Bedford 


sippi  need  to  learn  to  do.  Where  we 
eat  sweet  chocolate  they  use  the  more 
healthful  raisin.  On  journeys  one  will  see 
the  native  Californian  bring  out  dainty 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches  and  raisins 
for  lunch,  and  the  Easterner  looks  on 
and  envies.  He  even  learns  to  follow 
suit,  and  rashly  states  what  he  will  do 
when  he  returns  to  iiis  native  heath. 

At  the  door  of  the  far  Eastern  state* 
tradition  stands,  and  brave  the  man  or 
woman  who  dares  cross  her  path.  In 
the  days  of  our  mothers'  childhood  the 
eating  of  raisins  in  their  raw  state  was 
said  to  induce  fits.  The  shadow  of  that 
belief  clings  to  us  yet.  Raisins,  a  whole- 
some, palatable  food,  equal  in  nutrition 
to  our  most  familiar  foods,  yet  banished 
to  a  jar  which  holds  one  pound  for  the 
year's  supply! 

The  price  of  raisins  in  the  East  is 
ridiculously  high.  Raisins  at  forty-five 
cents  a  pound  may  be  as  nutritious,  but 
not  so  cheap,  as  meat  at  twenty-five 
cents.  The  reason  for  this  high  price 
needs  to  be  investigated  and  explained, 
and  when  the  Californians  celebrate 
"  Raisin  Day  "  this  year,  let  us  hope  they 
will  determine  to  investigate  the  Eastern 
market,  and  will  not  only  give  Easterners 
clean  American  raisins  at  a  reasonable 
price,  but  enter  into  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation which  will  raise  the  consumption 
of  raisins  in  this  country  to  the  English 
rate.  Let  us  know  why  the  English  peo- 
ple consume  six  pounds  of  raisins  per 
capita  per  year,  while  the  Americans 
use  but  one. 

Following  are  excellent  recipes  calling 
for  the  use  of  this  admirable  food  mate- 
rial : 

Raisin  Bread 

Scald  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  add 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half 
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ounces  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  molasses, 
and  one  pint  of  lukewarm  water.  When 
the  mixture  is  lukewarm  add  one  com- 
pressed yeast  cake  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  mix  with  two 
pounds  of  white  flour  and  two  pounds 
of  graham;  add  two  pounds  of  raisins 
and  one-half  a  pound  of  chopped  nuts. 
Let  the  dough  rise  twice.  The  second 
time  mold  into  loaves  and  hake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 

Raisin  Brown  Bread 

Mix  three  cupfuls  of  yellow  corn 
meal  with  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
graham  flour,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  white  flour,  and  one  cupful  of  New 
Orleans  molasses.  Add  one  teaspoon  ful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  one-half  cupful  of 
warm  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
enough  sour  milk  to  make  a  soft  batter. 
Mix  flour  and  salt,  then  molasses  with 
the  soda,  stir  until  foamy,  then  add  milk 
and  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  raisins. 
Fill  mold  half  full  and  steam  three  hours. 

Raisin  Pie 

Stir  together  one  cupful  of  cold  water, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  one  level  table- 
spoonful  of  cornstarch.  Add  the  grated 
yellow  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  cup- 
ful of  chopped  raisins,  and  a  part  of  the 
lemon  peel  chopped  fine.  Cook  all  to- 
gether until  the  cornstarch  has  well 
thickened,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent 
burning.  Prepare  this  before  mixing  the 
crust,  and  set  aside  to  cool  until  that  is 
ready,  then  bake  with  an  upper  crust 
and  under  crust.  This  makes  a  lemon 
pie  more  relished  by  many  than  the  ordi- 
nary kind  with  a  meringue  covering. 

Raisin  Souffle 

Steam  a  generous  half  a  cupful  of 
seeded  raisins  until  plump  and  soft,  and 
chop  fine.  To  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
add  a  pinch  of  salt,  beat  until  frothy, 
add  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  sifted 
cream  of  tartar,  and  whip  steadily  until 
very  stiff.  To  the  chopped  raisins  add 
three  tablespoon fuls  of  powdered  sugar 
and  ten  drops  of  vanilla,  and  mix  very 
lightly  with  the  whipped  whites.  Turn 
quickly  into  a  buttered  dish,  dust  thickly 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
exact  time  will  depend  upon  the  oven 
heat.  When  the  souffle  has  risen  to 
double  its  size  and  is  crusty  and  slightly 
colored  take  at  once  from  the  oven  and 


serve  immediately,  as  it  quickly  falls. 
Pass  with  it  flavored  whipped  cream  or  a 
chilled  soft  custard  made  with  the  egg 
yolks. 

A  Western  Lunch  Cake 

Cream  together  a  half  a  cupful  of  but- 
ter and  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Add  the 
unbeaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  beat 
until  light.  Mix  and  sift  together  two 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add 
this  to  the  batter,  alternating  with  one 
cupful  of  milk.  Lastly  stir  in  one  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla,  one  cupful  of  seeded 
and  halved  raisins  well  floured,  and  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Beat 
hard  for  a  moment,  turn  into  a  shallow 
pan  lined  with  paper,  and  bake  about 
half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven ;  it 
should  be  barely  two  inches  thick  when 
done.  Spread  at  once  with  melted  but- 
ter, dust  thickly  with  powdered  sugar 
and  cinnamon,  and  return  to  the  oven 
for  a  few  moments  until  the  sugar  is  very 
slightly  crusted. 
Raisin  Fudge 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  chocolate.  Cook,  stirring  con- 
tinually until  bubbles  break  slowly. 
Have  ready  one-half  pound  of  walnuts 
chopped  fine,  and  one  pound  of  seeded 
chopped  raisins.  Add  these,  stir  until 
stiff,  and  pour  into  buttered  pans;  mark 
in  squares  when  sufficiently  cool. 

Raisin  Balls 

Put  seeded  raisins  through  the  food 
chopper.  Weigh  and  take  a  scant  third 
of  the  weight  in  granulated  sugar.  Work 
this  into  the  paste,  using  a  few  drops  of 
strained  honey  to  bind  if  necessary. 
Mold  with  the  fingers  into  balls  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut.  Take  each  on  a  fork  or 
candy  dip,  and  dip  in  melted,  unsweet- 
ened chocolate.  Lay  well  apart  on  waxed 
paper  until  firm. 

Raisin  Sandwiches  for  Afternoon  Teas 

Chop  fine  one  cupful  of  seeded  raisins, 
together  with  one  cupful  of  nuts,  prefer- 
ably walnuts,  mix  with  whipped  cream 
or  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten,  and  sea- 
son with  salt.  Spread  between  slices  of 
bread  cut  very  thin.  The  sandwiches 
should  not  be  prepared  long  before  they 
are  to  be  eaten. 
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Grapefruit  and  Kumquats 


By  Louiae 

IT  IS  interesting  to  know  that  although 
botanically  the  grapefruit,  pomelo, 
and  shaddock  are  one  species,  hor- 
ticulturally  they  are  different  The 
grapefruit  and  pomelo  are  more  nearly 
alike  and  of  greater  value  commercially. 
The  shaddock  derived  its  name  from 
Dr.  Shaddock,  who  first  carried  the  fruit 
from  China  and  Japan  to  the  West 
Indies,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
Florida.  The  shaddock  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  grapefruit,  being  much 
larger  in  size,  sometimes  weighing  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pounds.  Shaddock  are  pear- 
shaped,  with  a  thick  skin  and  very  coarse 
flesh,  and  are  cultivated  mainly  as  cu- 
riosities, although  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries they  are  preferred  to  the  grape- 
fruit. We  seldom  find  them  in  our 
markets. 

California  is  taking  up  the  growing  of 
grapefruit,  and  the  quality  from  this  lo- 
cality improves  each  season.  In  no  place 
in  the  world,  however,  has  the  grapefruit 
reached  such  perfection  as  in  Florida. 
The  common  name  grapefruit  owes  its 
origin  to  the  manner  of  growth,  the  fruit 
usually  forming  in  clusters  or  bunches 
suggesting  the  grape  and  with  from  three 
to  fifteen  in  each  cluster. 

Grapefruit  has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  excellent  digestive.  The  pulp  is  sub- 
acid and  refreshing,  and  a  percentage 
of  quinine  is  said  to  be  present,  giving 
it  value  as  a  tonic.  In  selecting  the  fruit 
secure  one  of  good  weight  for  the  size, 
for  such  will  be  found  juicy  and  rich 
flavored. 

The  kumquat  or  Japanese  orange  is  a 
small,  orange-colored  fruit  usually  of- 
fered for  sale  in  our  markets  in  boxes 
holding  a  pint  or  quart.  It  is  of  Chinese 
origin,  although  now  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  Japan.  As  the  demand  is  in- 
creasing each  year  Florida  and  California 
are  taking  up  the  culture.  Kumquats 
grow  on  a  low  bush  and  form  both  singly 
and  in  clusters.  The  foliage  is  a  beauti- 
ful dark  rich  green,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent dwarf  orange  to  grow  in  pots  for 
decorative  purposes. 

This   fruit  does  not  lend  itself  as 
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readily  to  a  variety  of  ways  in  cooking  or 
serving  as  the  orange  or  grapefruit.  It 
is  relished  in  the  raw  state  by  many,  both 
skin  and  pulp  being  eaten.  The  pulp  is 
acid  in  flavor,  while  the  skin  is  sweet 
As  is  often  the  case  the  simpler  methods 
of  preparation  will  perhaps  prove  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  use  of  both  fruits. 

Crystallised  Kumquats 

Carefully  wash  the  kumquats  and  cook 
in  boiling  water  till  tender  and  trans- 
parent. Drain,  make  a  sirup  with  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of 
water,  and  boil  until  it  spins  a  heavy 
thread.  Put  in  the  kumquats,  cook  ten 
minutes,  drain,  and  roll  each  in  granu- 
lated sugar.  Place  on  a  sieve  until  thor- 
oughly dried. 

Kumquat  Salad 

To  serve  kumquats  in  a  salad,  cut  in 
slices  crosswise  and  arrange  on  water- 
cress or  crisp  lettuce  leaves.  Pour  over  it 
a  French  dressing,  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  tablespoon fuls  of  oil,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon ful  of  salt,  a  little  white 
pepper,  and  one  tablespoon  ful  of  lemon 
juice.  Sprinkle  the  salad  lightly  with 
finely  chopped  chives. 

Kumquat  Fritters 

Mix  and  sift  together  one-half  cupful 
of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and 
a  few  grains  of  salt.  Beat  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  till  light ;  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon  peel  and  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  orange  juice.  Beat  this  into  the 
flour,  then  fold  in  the  beaten  white  of 
one  egg.  Cut  eight  kumquats  in  halves, 
remove  the  seeds,  and  let  the  fruit  stand 
in  the  fritter  batter  for  one-half  hour; 
fry  in  deep  fat  till  a  golden  brown,  drain 
on  soft  paper,  and  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar.  If  a  sauce  is  desired  boil 
together  one-half  cupful  of  sugar  and 
one-quarter  cupful  of  water  till  it  spins 
a  heavy  thread.  Pour  gradually  on  to 
the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg.  beat 
till  cool,  add  a  few  grains  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  orange  curacao.    The  kum- 
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quat  juice  will  also  give  a  desirable 
flavor. 

Grapefruit  for  Breakfast 

Cut  the  grapefruit  in  halves  crossways, 
remove  the  seeds  (fully  twenty,  often 
more  will  be  found  in  each  fruit),  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  separate  the  pulp 
from  the  skin,  cutting  entirely  around  the 
fruit,  then  detach  the  portions  of  pulp 
from  each  section.  The  tough  white 
membrane  and  center  may  be  removed  in 
one  piece  by  cutting  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  or  with  scissors  if  more  con- 
venient, through  the  center  at  the  blos- 
som or  stem  end.  If  preferred  the  cen- 
ter only  may  be  removed,  and  with  the 
knife  cut  the  pulp  in  each  section  free 
f  rom  the  membrane.  The  center  may  be 
filled  with  sugar,  and  a  maraschino 
cherry  added  if  desired.  Allow  to  stand 
in  a  cold  place  fully  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore serving. 

If  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  com- 
bined with  other  fruits,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  pieces  as  large  and  unbroken 
as  possible.  To  best  accomplish  this  re- 
move the  skin  in  quarters,  discarding 
every  particle  of  the  thick  white  skin; 
separate  carefully  into  sections,  cut  a 
slit  in  the  membrane  covering  each  sec- 
tion, remove  membrane  and  all  seeds, 
and  leave  the  fruit  in  one  large  piece  or 
break  in  smaller  pieces.  Little  juice  is 
obtained  in  this  way,  but  the  fruit  is 
kept  in  better-sized  pieces  for  some  uses. 

feed  Grapefruit 

Remove  pulp  by  last  method,  mix  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Malaga  grapes, 
skinned  and  seeds  removed.  Sweeten 
to  taste,  add  three  or  four  tablespoon fuls 
of  pineapple  or  other  fruit  juice,  place 
in  a  freezer,  and  pack  in  ice  and  salt  for 
an  hour,  or  till  partly  frozen. 

Grapefruit  Jelly 

Soak  two  and  one-half  level  table- 
spoonfuls  of  granulated  gelatin  in  one- 
half  cupful  of  cold  water  for  fifteen 
minutes,  add  one  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and 
one  tablcspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Keep 


hot  over  boiling  water  till  gelatin  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  and  strain.  Add  three 
tablespoon  fuls  of  pineapple  juice,  and 
one  and  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
grapefruit  juice.  Turn  into  a  mold 
which  has  been  wet  with  cold  water  and 
set  jelly  aside  to  harden.  Pieces  of  the 
grapefruit  pulp  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Grapefruit  Salad 

Two  grapefruit,  one  red  pepper,  two 
green  peppers,  one  cupful  of  diced  cel- 
ery. Remove  the  pulp  from  the  grape- 
fruit in  sections,  by  removing  the  skin 
first.  Remove  the  stems  and  seeds  from 
peppers  and  finely  shred.  Mix  together 
grapefruit,  peppers,  and  celery  and  com- 
bine with  a  French  dressing,  made  the 
usual  way,  only  substituting  grapefruit 
juice  in  place  of  vinegar.  Place  the 
mixture  on  a  bed  of  watercress  or  small 
crisp  lettuce  leaves. 

Grapefruit  and  Rice  Dessert 

One  cupful  of  freshly  boiled  rice,  one 
tablespoonful  of  granulated  gelatin,  two 
tablespoon  fuls  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
one  pint  of  whipping  cream.  Soak  the 
gelatin  in  four  tablespoon  fuls  of  cold 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  set  over  hot 
water  till  gelatin  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Add  sugar  and  rice  and  when  perfectly 
cold  carefully  mix  in  the  cream,  whipped 
stiff.  Fill  a  mold — a  border  mold  makes 
an  attractive  shape — and  stand  aside  to 
set  When  ready  to  serve  unmold  rice, 
arrange  full  sections  of  grapefruit 
around  the  mold,  and  pour  sauce  in  cen- 
ter. 

Sauce 

Rub  three  lumps  of  loaf  sugar  on  the 
outside  of  a  well-washed  orange  till  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  oil  in  orange 
peel  is  absorbed.  Cook  together  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  including  the  three  lump.-, 
and  one-half  cupful  of  water  until  the 
sirup  spins  a  heavy  thread;  it  will  take 
about  ten  minutes.  Take  from  the  fire, 
when  cool  add  one  or  two  tablespoonfuU 
of  some  other  fruit  juice  and  two  table- 
spoon fuls  of  finely  cut  candied  orange 
peel. 
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Tray  Service 


USING  the  tray  in  serving  informal 
meals  is  one  of  the  modern  labor 
savers  which  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity with  the  housewife.  One  has  only 
to  walk  through  the  china  shops  to  see 
how  many  and  varied  are  the  trays  and 
how  much  thought  is  put  into  their  mak- 
ing. Lest  the  woman  shopper  should  not 
realize  what  a  picture  can  be  made  from 
one,  each  tray  is  set  with  its  own  par- 
ticular matched  china.  These  matched 
trays  find  many  admirers  among  women 
who  love  dainty  things.  One  may  find 
almost  any  design  in  china :  pink  roses  on 
white  ground,  yellow  poppies  on  cream, 
red  roses,  blue  and  white  delft  ware, 
brown  and  ecru,  rambling  flowers  or  con- 
ventionalized motifs — these  are  included 
among  the  colors  and  designs.  Some  of 
the  big  shops  show  expensive  trays  of 
inlaid  mahogany  or  other  woods,  or 
others  with  flowered  china  bottoms  and 
mahogany  rims.  Some  have  old  prints 
under  glass  and  wooden  rims.  There  are 
trays  of  heavy  cut  glass,  of  copper,  brass, 
gold,  silver,  and  the  rare  old  Sheffield 
plate  with  raised  border,  garlands  of 
grapes  and  leaves. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  the  newer  trays 
and  its  equipment  is  the  invalid's  soup 
service.  This  is  of  the  daintiest  and  pret- 
tiest of  china,  everything  matching.  The 
small  round  tray  holds  the  covered  soup 
or  bouillon  bowl,  a  cunning  china  toast 
rack,  a  salt  and  a  pepper.  Even  more 
simple  is  the  toast  and  tea  service — just 
a  saucer  flattened  into  an  ellipse,  with  rim 
at  one  side  to  hold  the  cup. 

The  little  bedroom  tray  is  a  familiar 
and  popular  object.  By  searching  it  may 
be  found  to  harmonize  in  design,  or  at 
least  in  coloring,  with  the  bedroom  fit- 
tings. The  tray  itself,  the  water  pitcher, 
candlestick  and  matchbox,  are  of  the 
same  china.  The  water  glass  is  the  only 
odd  piece.  Nothing  is  more  easily  fitted 
up  than  such  a  tray  can  be,  using  the 
things  at  hand.  If  one  cannot  procure  a 
white  china  candlestick  to  match  a  plain 
white  pitcher,  there  are  always  white 
enameled  tin  ones  to  be  found.  A  glass 
pitcher,  candlestick,  tumbler  and  match- 
safe  always  look  dainty  if  kept  shining. 
A  quaint,  old-time  bedroom  should  have 
its  tray  and  candlestick  of  brass  and  a 


stoneware  pitcher.  Aside  from  its  decora- 
tive note,  the  bedroom  tray  reminds  us 
of  the  little  comfort  touches  that  mean  so 
much  to  our  guests. 

Next  in  size,  and  far  greater  in  its  real 
importance,  is  the  invalid's  tray.  Gen- 
erally it  is  necessary  to  coax  the  appetite, 
and  the  nurse  relies  on  appealing  to  the 
eye  of  the  invalid  as  well  as  to  the  taste. 
This  tray  for  the  sickroom  meals  should 
be  kept  separate  from  the  family  utensils 
and  dishes.  Sparkling  cleanliness  of 
china,  silver  and  glass,  snowy,  freshly- 
ironed  napery,  food  perfectly  prepared 
and  served  most  attractively — all  these 
items  must  be  noted  in  fixing  the  sick- 
room tray.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
special  china.  Each  family  has  a  few 
pretty  gift  pieces  and  these  will  be  gladly 
loaned  the  invalid.  The  mother  of  a  sick 
child  pressed  a  large  gift  cup  into  service, 
as  a  bowl  for  broths  and  porridges,  and 
found  it  answered  nicely.  The  handle 
was  an  anchor  for  weak  fingers.  A 
pretty  cup  or  bowl  for  broths  and  cus- 
tards, an  egg  cup,  plate,  glass  sauce  dish 
for  jellies  and  gelatins — these  belong  to 
the  equipment.  The  little  individual 
baking  dishes  called  ramekins  come  into 
use  splendidly  for  serving  just  one  por- 
tion. This  tray  should  never  be  final. 
The  moment  the  sick  one  tires,  the  china 
should  be  changed.  The  mother  of  a  lad- 
die laid  up  with  scarlet  fever  telephoned 
her  friends  for  gifts  of  gay  paper  napkins 
and  used  these  to  brighten  the  sickroom 
tray  and  keep  up  the  little  chap's  interest 
in  his  meals.  The  sickroom  tray  must  be 
like  the  actor  in  a  play.  It  must  enter 
exactly  on  its  own  cue.  It  must  exit  the 
moment  its  work  is  done.  Never  must 
it  be  left  sitting  around  to  pall  on  the  in- 
valid's sight. 

The  breakfast  tray  has  always  held  its 
own  abroad.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  in  America,  and  in  many 
families  is  a  great  labor  saver.  It  is  es- 
pecially liked  by  the  maid  of  all  work  in 
a  small  family.  She  learns  to  keep  the 
traycloth  and  napkins  and  breakfast 
china  close  at  hand  in  the  kitchen  cabinet. 
With  the  tray  set  with  its  china  placed  on 
the  kitchen  table,  she  saves  herself  many, 
many  steps.  As  soon  as  the  coffee  i> 
made  she  pours  it  into  the  coffee  pot.  Tin- 
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eggs  she  places  in  a  bowl  and  covers  them 
over  with  napkin  or  plate.  If  she  has  no 
metal  cover,  she  uses  a  bowl  or  plate  to 
cover  the  chops  or  bacon.  If  there  is 
no  china  or  metal  toast  rack  or  covered 
muffin  dish,  she  wraps  the  hot  breads  in 
a  clean  fringed  napkin.  The  butter  is 
nicest  made  into  balls  and  kept  in  a  small 
bowl  or  sauce  dish  with  small  pieces  of 
ice.  Small  baskets  are  just  the  things  to 
serve  fruit  in  and  the  cream  can  go  up- 
stairs in  its  own  bottle  to  be  poured  into 
a  small  pitcher  or  into  the  cups  direct. 
Perhaps  the  maid  must  take  two  trips 
with  the  trays,  but  even  so  she  has  not 
taken  as  many  as  she  would  in  setting  the 
dining  room  table  and  serving  therefrom. 
Every  breakfast  is  not  thus  elaborate. 
Most  Americans  who  lead  sedentary  lives 
now  breakfast  on  fruit,  coffee  and  rolls 
or  toast,  as  our  foreign  cousins  do.  The 
tray  is  for  the  small  family,  and  while  the 
service  sounds  elaborate  remember  there 
are  only  two  persons  supplied  and  that 
everything  is  kept  very  compact. 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  trays  have 
gone  upstairs,  the  maid  is  free  to  do  her 
morning's  work.  She  has  not  had  the  in- 
terruption of  setting  the  dining  room 
table,  waiting  for  late  members  of  the 
family,  clearing  the  table,  sweeping  up 
the  crumbs  and  dusting  the  room  ready 
for  the  next  meal.  When  she  goes  up- 
stairs again  for  her  tray,  the  dishes  are 
all  collected  thereon.  She  can  cover  the 
tray  and  set  it  aside,  or  she  can  put  the 
dishes  to  soak  and  wash  them  with  the 
luncheon  things. 

"  I  consider  that  I  give  Annie  two  ex- 
tra hours  for  her  washing,  ironing,  clean- 
ing and  other  tasks,"  said  one  house- 
keeper. "  by  not  using  the  dining  room  for 
breakfast.  It  is  a  help  to  me,  too.  Where 
I  would  have  to  dress  for  the  morning 
to  come  downstairs,  now  I  bathe,  do  my 
hair  and  slip  on  a  neat  kimona.  Then  I 
serve  breakfast,  get  my  husband  off  on 
his  train,  Harry  off  to  school  and  bathe 
the  baby  before  I  put  on  my  tailor  suit 
and  start  out  to  do  the  marketing.  Harry 
and  I  have  our  luncheon  upstairs  in  the 
nursery  or  out  on  the  porch,  too,  so  there 


is  practically  but  one  meal  served  in  the 
dining  room  each  day.  I  have  kept  Annie 
five  years  and  have  never  heard  her  com- 
plain, as  other  maids  do,  of  the  drudgery 
of  setting  the  table  and  washing  dishes 
three  times  a  day." 

The  tray  is  now  in  general  use  for  Sun- 
day night  suppers.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
kitchen  and  brought  into  the  library,  sit- 
ting room  or  out  on  to  the  porch  in  sum- 
mer. The  sandwiches,  salads  and  simple 
desserts  can  be  prepared  in  the  morning, 
the  tray  set  with  its  dishes  and  napery. 
Then  Sunday  night  there  is  only  the 
simple  matter  of  making  the  tea,  toast, 
and  the  one  hot  dish  in  the  chafing  dish. 
Maids  may  spend  their  Sunday  evenings 
out  with  clear  conscience  when  the  tray 
supper  is  the  rule  of  the  household. 

The  nursery  tray  is  a  great  stmplifier 
of  household  tasks.  It  should  be  an 
unbreakable  one  and  fitted  out  with  the 
nursery  dishes.  There  is  the  oatmeal 
bowl,  pitcher  and  plate,  the  goodly  china 
mug  or  silver  cup,  warranted  to  roll 
around  unbroken  on  the  nursery  floor 
if  baby  sees  fit  to  throw  it  overboard. 
The  china  has  the  much-loved  Mother 
Goose  or  other  attractive  pictures  there- 
on. Baby  has  his  own  spoon  and  fork. 
His  breakfast  is  never  difficult  to  prepare 
and  is  always  a  labor  of  love. 

Baby  need  not  run  the  risk  of  taking 
cold  by  changing  from  the  warm,  even 
temperature  of  the  nursery  to  the  hastily 
heated,  perhaps  chilly  dining  room.  The 
first  meal  of  the  day  is  not  made  exciting 
by  being  eaten  under  the  auspices  and 
perhaps  teasing  of  adults.  Best  of  all, 
mother  is  not  hurried  and  worried  and 
flurried  with  the  triple  duties  of  getting 
the  whole  family  in  breakfast  trim  and 
starting  her  day  all  at  once.  All  things 
point  to  the  many  advantages  of  both  the 
nursery  and  the  breakfast  tray.  The 
luncheon  tray,  too,  is  a  handy  institution 
for  the  woman  alone  at  noon.  She  can 
have  the  dainty  tray  placed  on  her  sew- 
ing table  or  her  writing  desk  and  be  cozy, 
quiet,  and  not  feel  that  she  is  making 
extra  work  for  the  maid. 
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What  to  Eat  in  April 

Suggestion*  for  Bills  of  Fare  for  Two  Weeks 

[Food*  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  found  among  the  Recipe*  on  Page*  478,  489-490] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 

Grapefruit 
Corned  beef  hash  with 
sauce  tartare 
Rice  griddlecakes 
Coflfee 
Dinner 

Tomato  bouillon 

veal,  brown 
sauce 
Mashed  potatoes 

String  beans 
Boiled  custard* 
Sponge  cake 
Coffee 
Supper 
Oyster  stew 
Baked  rhubarb 
Wafers  Cheese 

MONDAY 
Breakfast 

Stewed  prunes 

Cereal 
Toasted  muffins 
Marmalade 

Coffee 
Lunoheon 

Tripe  a  la  Creole 
Baked  potatoes 
Stewed  fruit 
Cookies 


Vegetable  soup 
Chin-sliced  cold  roast 
veal 
Potato  souffle 
Cranberry  sauce 
String  bean  salad 
Wafers  Cheese 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 


Oranges 
Eggs  cooked  in  shell 
Buttered  toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 

lot  cheese  sandwiches 
sliced     oranges  and 
dates 
Tea  Cookies 

sinner 

Veal  croquettes* 
Tomato  sauce 

Boiled  onions 
Browned  potatoes 
Lettuce  salad 
Steamed  fig  pudding 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 

Grapefruit 
Minced  veal  on  toast 
Muffins  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Creamed  asparagus  on 
toast 
Baked  custards* 


Cream  of  onion  soup 
Boiled  ham 
Baked  potatoes 
Buttered  beets 
Rhubarb  pie 
Coffee 

THURSDAY 
Breakfast 

Baked  apples 

Cereal 
Broiled  bacon 
Popovers  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Com  chowder 
Canned  fruit 
Chocolate  layer  cake 
Tea 

Dinner 

Thin  slices  of  boiled 

ham  broiled 
Casserole  of  vegetables 
Asparagus  salad 
Wafers  Cheese 
Coffee 

FRIDAY 


Oranges 
Dried  beef  and 
Potato  cakes 
Graham  muffins 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Salad  of  boiled  eggs 
and  lettuce 
Mayonnaise  dressing 
Rhubarb  tarts 
Cocoa 


Broiled  shad 
Creamed  potatoes 
Cucumbers,  French 
dressing 
Coffee  jelly 
Whipped  cream 
Coffee 

SATURDAY 


Fruit 
Scrambled  eggs 
Buttered  toast 

Coffee 


Creamed  ham 
Baked  potatoes 
Pineapple  sponge 


Dinner 

Broiled  steak 
French  fried  potatoes 
Carrots  cooked  in  cas- 


serole 
Stewed 
Cake 


figs 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 


Grapefruit 
Minced  ham  scrambled 
with  eggs 
Rolls  Coffee 

Dinner 

Forcquarter  of  lamb 
Brown  sauce 
Potatoes  browned  with 

meat 
Canned  peas 

Lettuce  salad 
Snow  pudding 
Custard  sauce 
Coffee 

Supper 

Toasted  muffins 
Grapefruit  marmalade 
Coffee 

MONDAY 
Breakfast 

Bananas  and  cream 

Cereal 
Muffins  Coffee 


Baked  macaroni 
Rhubarb  sauce 
Cookies 
Tea 

Sinner 

Cream  of  pea  soup 
Salmi  of  lamb 
Stuffed  potatoes 
Canned  corn 
Fruit 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Poached  eggs  on  toast 
Rhode  Island  johnny- 
cake 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Rice  cooked  with  rai- 
sins 
Gingerbread 
Apple  sauce 

Dinner 

Hashed  lamb  with  rice 
border 
Spanish  sauce 

Spinach 
Prune  pudding 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 

Bruakfa-at 

Oranges 
Fried  mush 
Maple  sirup 
Bacon  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Baked  beans 
Canned  fruit 
Tea 

Dinner 

Baked  shad  roe 
Creamed  potatoes 
Tomato  salad 
Indian  pudding 

THURSDAY 


Cereal  with  dates 
Entire  wheat  muffins 
Coffee 

Lunoheon 

Lettuce  and  fish  salad 
Cheese  sandwiches 
Rhubarb  sauce 


Dinner 

Braised  tongue 
greens 
Mashed  potatoes 

Coleslaw 
Baked  custards 
Coffee 

FRIDAY  . 


with 


Oranges 
Parsley  omelet 
Popovers  Coffee 
Luncheon 

Oyster  soup 
Vegetable  salad 
Coffee 

Dinner 

Vegetables  en  casserole 
Asparagus 
Hollandaise  sauce 
Cottage  pudding 
Foamy  sauce 
Coffee 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 

Codfish  balls 
Muffins  Coffee 
Luncheon 

Vegetable  soup 

Rice  pudding 

Dinner 

Asparagus  soup 
Cold  tongue- 

Spinach 
New  potatoes 
Raisin  pie* 
Coffee 

tsr 
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VII-The  Cookntf  of  Vegetable* 


IN  THE  cooking  of  vegetables  nutri- 
tive value  and  digestibility  need  not 
be  sacrificed  when  a  method  is  used 
which  secures  the  best  flavor  and  a  pala- 
table result  It  is  needful  first  that  the 
one  cooking  should  understand  that  the 
framework  of  vegetables,  known  as  cel- 
lulose, and  the  starch  of  which  most  are 
composed,  are  almost  incapable  of  diges- 
tion in  their  raw  state.  These  must  be 
softened  and  changed  by  cooking,  or  the 
potato  remains  as  little  capable  of  nour- 
ishment as  the  tablecloth  would  be. 

Take  an  unripe  apple.  We  have  been 
warned  against  them  ever  since  wc  made 
our  first  furtive  trial  upon  forbidden 
fruit  The  green  apple  is  hard  and 
woody  because  of  its  cellulous  frame- 
work. Then  nature  sets  to  work,  and 
aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ripens  the 
acids  in  the  fruit,  and  the  hard,  cellulous 
framework  in  part  breaks  down  and  dis- 
solves. The  same  process  takes  place 
when  cabbage  is  changed  into  sauer- 
kraut And  the  changes  which  we  call 
ripening  are  those  which  we  seek  to  imi- 
tate when  we  cook. 

In  general,  vegetables  need  long,  slow 
cooking,  under  the  influence  of  moisture ; 
and  the  drier,  the  more  compact  they 
are,  the  longer  cooking  and  more  mois- 
ture they  need.  But  they  need  it  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  delicate  flavors  and  not  disseminate 
them  by  hurried  boiling  in  oractically 
open  vessels 

To  begin  with,  all  green  vegetables, 
roots,  and  tubers  should  be  crisp  and 
firm  and  thoroughly  clean  when  put  on 
to  cook.  With  asparagus,  cut  off  the 
woody  part  and  wash  well.  If  this  is  to 
be  cooked  in  the  casserole,  lay  it  in  with 
heads  all  in  one  direction,  and  half  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Cover  the  cassefole 
and  place  in  an  oven  sufficiently  hot  so 
the  water  will  simmer.  Cook  until  the 
asparagus  is  tender,  a  matter  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes,  depending  upon 
the  tenderness  and  freshness  of  the 
vegetable.  Serve  on  toast  with  or  with- 
out a  thin  cream  sauce;  or  the  juice  in 
which  the  asparagus  has  been  cooked 


may  be  cooked  down,  a  little  cream 
added,  seasoned,  and  poured  over  the 
asparagus.  The  water  should  not  be 
thrown  away,  for  valuable  salts  and 
much  flavor  are  held  in  it,  and  it  may  be 
used  for  soup.  The  asparagus  may  be 
cut  into  short  pieces  if  desired. 

Spinach  has  comparatively  little  food 
value,  but  is  valuable  in  other  ways.  It 
is  a  most  abused  vegetable  in  cooking. 
It  is  not  difficult,  but  takes  much  time 
and  water  and  patience  to  prepare,  for 
every  leaf  must  be  scrupulously  clean  if 
it  is  to  be  eaten  with  delight.  To  clean 
the  spinach,  cut  off  the  roots,  break  each 
leaf  apart,  and  drop  them  into  a  large 
pan  of  cold  water.  Rinse  and  put  in 
another  pan,  letting  fresh  water  run  over 
them.  Continue  doing  this  until  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  sand  or  dirt  in  the  pan. 
Drain  and  put  the  spinach  in  a  large  ket- 
tle, adding  for  a  half  peck  of  spinach 
about  half  a  cupful  of  water.  Cover 
carefully  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Pour 
into  a  colander  to  drain.  Pour  cold 
water  over  it  and  let  it  thoroughly  drain. 
Chop  fine  and  reheat  in  milk,  cream,  or 
butter  and  serve.  Spinach  holds  enough 
water  for  the  ten  minutes  of  cooking, 
and  the  half  cupful  is  added  merely  for 
precaution's  sake.  The  spinach  should 
be  pressed  down,  and  if  possible,  turned 
over  once  during  the  cooking.  When 
cooked  in  this  way  the  vegetable  will  re- 
tain its  salts  and  its  flavor  and  be  much 
more  delicately  palatable  than  when 
boiled  in  a  quantity  of  water  for  a  longer 
time. 

Peas  should  be  shelled  and  the  shells 
put  in  a  saucepan  and  covered  with  boil- 
ing water.  Cook  for  thirty  minutes, 
drain,  and  put  the  shelled  peas  into  this 
water;  add  a  very  little  sugar,  put  in 
the  casserole  and  cook,  simmering  slowly 
until  the  peas  are  tender.  It  is  almost 
practically  impossible  to  give  the  time 
of  cooking,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
freshness  and  maturity  of  the  peas. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  in 
the  oven  from  thirty  to  forty,  should  suf- 
fice.  They  must  not  be  overdone. 

String   beans    should    be  blanched. 
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Free  them  from  strings,  cut  up,  and  soak 
in  cold  water,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  If  they  are  fresh  and  crisp,  twenty 
minutes  will  do;  if  wilted,  a  few  hours 
are  needed.  Drain,  put  them  into  rap- 
idly boiling,  salted  water,  and  boil 
rapidly,  cover  off,  for  ten  minutes. 
Drain,  let  cold  water  run  over  them,  then 
put  them  in  the  casserole  with  one-half 
cupful  of  boiling  water  and  one  round- 
ing tablespoonful  of  butter  for  each 
quart  of  beans.  Cover  and  cook  for 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  in  a 
medium  hot  oven.  Do  not  overcook. 
Season  and  serve. 

Cauliflower,  cabbage,  and  brussels 
sprouts  must  all  be  soaked  for  thirty 
minutes  in  cold  water  to  which  salt  has 
been  added  in  order  to  free  them  from 
any  insects  hidden  in  the  leaves.  Break 
the  cauliflower  into  flowerets  and  cut  the 
cabbage  in  pieces  if  the  casserole  is  to  be 
used.  Half  cover  with  water  and  cook 
in  the  oven,  the  cabbage  for  an  hour  or 
more,  depending  upon  its  age,  the  cauli- 
flower from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 

When  the  cabbage  is  nearly  done,  if 
more  than  a  little  water  remains  pour  it 


off  until  about  one-half  cupful  is  left 
Add  one  rounding  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter or  bacon  fat  and  cook  uncovered  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  The  cauli- 
flower should  be  cooked  until  done, 
drained,  and  served  with  a  cream  or  hoi- 
landaise  sauce. 

Brussels  sprouts  should  be  prepared 
for  cooking  by  removing  any  outside 
leaves  after  soaking,  and  putting  in  the 
casserole  with,  for  a  quart  of  sprouts, 
one  cupful  of  stock  and  one  rounding 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Cook  until  ten- 
der. Remove  cover  of  the  casserole, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  more 
butter  if  necessary,  and  serve  without 
sauce. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  finding  out 
when  vegetables  are  done,  and  that  is  to 
try  them.  Salt  should  be  added  when 
the  cooking  is  nearly  or  all  done,  and 
the  time  for  cooking  in  the  casserole 
should  be  from  ten  to  forty  minutes  more 
than  cooking  on  the  stove.  They  do  not 
need  careful  watching  when  cooking  in 
this  way,  and  will  be  found  to  be  more 
delicious. 


Recipes  for  tke  Bills  of  Fare 

Note— Certain  old  and  well-known  recipes  have  been  chosen  for  explanation  because  of  the 
difficulties  so  many  beginners  seem  to  experience  in  getting  them  right,  shown  by  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  concerning  these  processes. 

milk.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  add 
eggs  to  milk  it  is  difficult,  especially  with 
a  small  amount,  to  clean  out  the  dish 
properly.  A  little  lost  with  small  pro- 
portions may  spoil  or  reduce  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  dish. 

Return  the  milk,  eggs  and  sugar  to 
the  double  boiler  and  cook  for  three 
mir^tcs,  stirring  slowly,  but  steadily  and 
carefully.  A  minute's  carelessness  here 
may  spoil  the  custard.  If  not  sufficiently 
cooked  the  custard  will  have  a  raw 
"  CSSY  "  taste,  and  the  minute  too  long 
cooks  the.  egg  too  hard  and  the  custard 
seemingly  curdles.  As  soon  as  the  cus- 
tard coats  the  spoon,  or  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  feel  thicker  as  one  stirs,  add 
the  salt.    Strain  into  a  cool  dish  and 


Boiled  Custard 

Scald  one  pint  of  milk  in  a  double 
boiler.  Unless  for  some  special  reason, 
milk  should  always  be  scalded,  not 
boiled.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  or  one 
whole  egg,  very  light  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  when  the  milk 
has  scalded  pour  it  slowly  on  to  the  eggs 
and  sugar,  stirring  all  die  while.  The 
milk  is  added  to  the  eggs  and  sugar,  in- 
stead of  these  being  added  to  it,  for  two 
reasons.  The  slow  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  hot  liquid  cooks  the  egg,  al- 
ready divided  by  the  beating  in  of  the 
sugar,  without  coagulating  it  until  it  is  so 
hard  that  it  separates  and  permits  the 
custard  to  separate.  Also,  in  this  way  all 
of  the  egg  and  sugar  is  mixed  with  the 
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flavor  with  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Properly  made,  the  custard  will  be  smooth 
and  of  the  consistency  of  rich  cream. 

Baked  Custards 

Take  a  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  one-half  a  saltspoonful 
of  salt,  and  three  tablespoon fuls  of 
sugar.  Scald  the  milk,  beat  the  eggs 
and  sugar  together,  add  the  milk  to  the 
eggs  as  described  in  the  recipe  for  boiled 
custards  and  stir  without  returning  to 
the  stove  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Add  salt  and  vanilla  and  strain  into 
custard  cups.  Place  the  cups  in  a  deep 
baking  pan  and  pour  hot  "water  around 
them  until  it  nearly  reaches  their  tops. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until 
done.  It  usually  takes  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  The  water  about  the  cus- 
tards should  not  boil,  and  the  custards 
should  cook  slowly,  but  the  tops  of  the 
custards  should  brown.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  heat  after  the  first  ten 
minutes  to  secure  this.  The  cups  should 
be  the  same  size  and  shape  and  the 
water  should  be  all  about  them.  When 
done,  the  custards  should  be  of  a  smooth 
and  velvety  consistency.  If  curdled  or 
wheyed,  they  have  been  cooked  too 
rapidly  at  too  high  a  temperature. 

To  Make  Croquettes 

All  meat  croquettes  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  except  as  different  seasonings 
are  used.  For  every  two  cupfuls  of 
meat,  chopped  through  a  meat  cutter, 
take  one  cupful  of  milk,  two  level  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  four  level  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely  chopped  parsley  and  seasonings  as 
desired.  Scald  the  milk.  Rub  the  butter 
and  flour  together  until  thoroughly 
smooth,  add  a  little  of  the  scalded  milk  to 
this  gradually,  stirring  steadily  until  the 
butter  and  flour  mixture  will  pour  from 
the  bowl.  Then  add  this  to  the  milk.  If 
the  butter  and  flour,  after  being  rubbed 
together,  are  added  to  the  milk  without 
previously  adding  milk  to  them  as  de- 
scribed, the  paste  will  lump  and  be  hard 
to  get  smooth  and  creamy.  Stir  the  milk 
until  it  thickens,  is  smooth,  and  the  flour 
thoroughly  cooked.  It  should  cook  at 
least  fifteen  minutes.  Take  from  the  fire, 
add  chopped  meat  and  seasonings,  mixing 
carefully  without  beating  or  hard  stirring. 
Stand  the  mixture  aside  to  cool.  When 
cool  form  into  cone-shaped  croquettes 


with  a  mold,  and  cover  with  egg  and 
bread  crumbs. 

The  covering  of  croquettes  in  prep- 
aration for  frying  is  not  difficult,  but 
sometimes  the  reason  for  it  is  misunder- 
stood and  there  is  consequent  failure  in 
securing  the  best  results.  The  croquette 
mixture  is  already  cooked.  Reheating, 
not  recooking,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
To  reheat  and  yet  give  a  crisply  browned 
exterior  is  the  object  of  frying.  The  egg 
is  used  to  protect  the  interior  of  the 
croquette  from  the  excessive  heat,  so 
the  whole  egg  is  not  required,  only  the 
white.  The  use  of  the  whole  egg  is 
unnecessary  and  extravagant,  and  whites 
are  better  to  use  than  yolks,  because  the 
latter,  containing  oil,  attract  grease,  or 
make  a  more  greasy  covering.  Beat  the 
white  enough  to  break  it  into  small 
particles,  but  not  to  beat  it  light  Add 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  white  thin, 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  for  each  white. 
Just  the  most  delicate  albuminous  cover- 
ing is  necessary,  but  all  parts  of  the 
croquette  should  be  covered.  A  little 
hole  permits  the  fat  to  enter  and  break 
the  covering,  or  even  the  croquette.  The 
crumbs  are  used  to  absorb  the  water  in 
the  egg,  so  that  the  fat  will  not  splutter 
and  spoil  the  croquettes.  The  crumbs 
without  the  egg  cannot  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  fat,  but  the  egg  will  not 
quickly  brown  without  the  crumbs. 
Bread,  not  cracker  crumbs,  should  be 
used  if  the  best  appearance  is  desired. 
Croquettes  should  be  covered  with  egg 
first,  then  with  the  crumbs,  and  after 
covering  they  may  stand  for  some 
hours  before  frying,  without  any  harm. 
The  egg  also  protects  them  from  the 
air  and  thus  prevents  the  drying  out 
of  the  croquettes.  Fry  in  deep,  smok- 
ing hot  fat.  If  there  be  not  enough 
fat,  or  if  an  effort  is  made  to  fry  too 
many  croquettes  at  a  time,  the  fat 
becomes  too  cool  and  the  results  arc 
unsatisfactory.  The  fat  should  be 
smoking  hot,  but  not  boiling.  When  fat 
boils  it  either  has  too  much  water  in  it 
or  has  become  too  hot  for  frying.  Put 
about  three  croquettes  in  the  basket  at  a 
time,  plunge  them  into  the  fat.  which 
should  be  deep  enough  to  cover  them, 
and  they  should  brown  in  a  minute. 
Remove  the  basket  and  lift  each  cro 
quette  out  with  the  fingers  on  to  brown 
paper  arranged  on  a  tin. 
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Planked  Steak 

Have  the  steak  cut  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  inches  thick,  and  trim  as  for 
broiling.  Set  the  oval  hardwood  plank  in 
the  oven  to  heat  and  have  ready  the  gar- 
nishings  of  hot  mashed  potatoes,  cooked 
mushrooms,  small  onions,  either  French 
peas  or  string  beans,  carrots  if  desired, 
and  either  cauliflower  or  brussels 
sprouts.  About  half  a  cupful  of  each 
of  the  vegetables  will  be  needed,  more  of 
the  potato,  however,  being  necessary. 
Usually  from  four  to  six  people  are 
served  with  the  steak.  Broil  the  steak  in 
an  ordinary  wire  broiler  over  coals  long 
enough  to  sear  the  outside  and  give 
it  a  broiled  flavor.  Then  set  the  broiler 
over  a  dripping  pan  and  put  the  steak  in 
this  in  a  hot  oven  to  cook  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes,  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  steak.  When  cooked, 
place  the  steak  in  the  center  of  the  hot 
plank  and  pipe  a  border  of  potato 
around  the  plank  not  more  than  a  half 
inch  from  the  edge.  Between  this  and 
the  steak  dispose  the  cooked  vegetables. 
The  onions  should  go  at  the  corners  of 
the  steak,  and  the  mixed  peas,  beans,  car- 
rots, seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  but- 
ter, at  each  side.  At  the  ends  should  be 
placed  the  mushrooms  and  the  cauli- 
flower or  sprouts.  Brush  over  the  po- 
tatoes with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  set  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Serve 
in  a  boat  brown  mushroom  sauce,  made 
from  the  mushroom  liquor.  The  gar- 
nishings  may  vary. 

Mushrooms  Baked  Under  Glass 

Pare  the  mushrooms  and  cut  off  the 
stems.  Put  thin  slices  of  toast,  browned 
only  on  the  underside,  on  the  nappies 
which  come  with  the  bells.  Saut6  the 
mushrooms  very  delicately  in  butter  and 
place  them  on  the  toast.  Cover  with 
the  bells  and  bake  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Take 
from  the  oven,  add  one  tablespoon ful  of 
hot  cream,  a  little  salt  and  pepper  to  each 
nappy,  re-cover  with  bells  and  serve. 
Some  of  the  recipes  say  to  saut6  the 
mushrooms  in  the  butter,  add  the  cream, 
and  simmer.  Then  put  on  the  toast  and 
simply  heat  in  the  oven.  When  this 
method  is  used  the  greatest  care  has  to 


be  employed  not  to  let  the  cream  cook. 
The  first  method  insures  better  results 
in  cooking  the  mushrooms  without  burn- 
ing and  sticking,  and  produces  therefore 
a  more  delicate  flavor. 

To  Candy  Mint,  Rose  Leaves  and  Violets 
To  a  pound  of  leaves  or  blossoms, 
take  one  and  one- fourth  pounds  of 
sugar.  Rinse  the  leaves  in  cold  water. 
Spread  out  to  dry  on  a  clean,  soft  linen 
cloth.  Cook  the  sugar,  adding  just 
enough  water  to  assist  in  the  dissolving 
until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  when  tried  in 
cold  water.  Take  from  the  fire,  add  the 
leaves  or  blossoms  and  lift  the  sirup 
over  them  carefully  until  all  are  covered. 
Return  to  the  fire,  let  come  to  a  boil,  re- 
move and  pour  at  once  into  a  cold  dish. 
Let  stand  until  the  next  day.  Drain  the 
leaves  from  the  sirup  on  a  sieve.  To 
this  sirup  add  another  half  cupful  of 
sugar  and  again  cook  until  it  forms  a 
soft  ball.  Again  add  the  leaves  and  set 
aside  over  night.  Drain,  reheat  the 
sirup  and  add  the  leaves,  bringing  the 
sirup  to  the  boiling  point  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  stir  lightly  until  the 
sirup  begins  to  grain.  Pour  out  on 
sheets  of  oiled  paper.  Shake  and 
separate  the  leaves,  that  each  may  be 
covered  with  grained  sugar.  Let  dry 
and  pack  away. 

Maple  Sugar  Filling 

The  exact  recipe  asked  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain.  The  following  is 
what  it  seems  to  be:  Break  one  pound 
of  soft  maple  sugar  into  small  pieces  and 
put  into  a  saucepan  over  the  fire.  When 
the  sugar  begins  to  melt,  add  one  cupful 
of  thick  cream.  Place  the  mixture  over 
boiling  water  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Boil  until  the  sirup  forms  a 
soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  beat  until  the 
filling  is  of  the  right  consistency  to 
spread.  Flavor  with  a  few  drops  of 
vanilla. 

Chicken  a  la  King  {Waldorf) 

Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and 
saut6  in  this  half  of  a  green  pepper, 
seeds  and  midribs  removed  and  chopped 
fine,  and  one  cupful  of  fresh  mushrooms 
carefully  peeled  and  broken  in  pieces. 
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Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
cook  until  the  flour  is  smooth,  but  not 
browned.  Add  two  cupfuls  of  cream, 
put  where  it  will  simmer  only  and  cook 
until  the  sauce  is  thickened  and  the  flour 
thoroughly  cooked.  Add  three  cupfuls 
of  cooked  chicken,  cut  in  dice,  and  put 
the  mixture  over  hot  water.  Beat  one- 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a  cream, 
add  three  egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time,  beat- 
ing steadily.  Stir  this  into  the  hot 
chicken  and  stir  carefully  until  the  egg 
thickens.  Be  careful  not  to  cook  too 
rapidly,  for  the  sauce  should  be  smooth. 
Season  with  onion  juice,  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  paprika.    Serve  at  once  on  toast. 

Hollandaise  Sauce 

Beat  one-half  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a 
cream.  Add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
one  at  a  time,  beating  thoroughly  into  the 
butter.  Season  with  salt  and  paprika  or 
a  few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper.  The 
sauce  should  not  be  hot  with  pepper. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a  double  boiler, 
gradually  add  one-half  a  cupful  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  cook,  stirring  constantly 
until  the  sauce  thickens.  Add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  remove 
from  fire.  The  curdling  occurs  when 
the  sauce  is  overcooked  or  heated.  The 
eggs  cook  hard  in  grains,  and  it  gives  the 
appearance  of  curdling,  as  the  sauce  then 
separates.  Cook  and  stir  slowly  and 
steadily. 

Marshmalloiv  Cake 

Beat  one-half  cupful  of  butter  to  a 
cream,  add  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
sugar  gradually,  and  beat  until  creamy. 
Add  alternately  one-half  cupful  of  milk 
with  two  cupfuls  of  flour  into  which  has 


been  sifted  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  egg- 
to  a  stiff,  dry  froth,  add  one-eighth  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Fold  gently  into  the 
batter,  and  when  well  mixed  add  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake  in 
shallow,  round  tins  and  when  cool  fill 
with  marshmallow  filling  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Marshmallow  Filling 

Add  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  one-half 
cupful  of  milk,  heat  slowly  to  boiling 
point  and  boil  five  minutes.  Break  one- 
half  a  pound  of  marshmallows  into 
pieces  and  melt  in  the  double  boiler.  Add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water  and 
cook  until  the  mixture  is  smooth.  Add 
the  milk  sirup  to  this,  stirring  steadily. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  beat  until  cool 
and  thick  enough  to  spread.  Add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and  then 
spread  between  the  cake.  This  may  be 
used  for  the  top  as  well,  or  an  extra  frost- 
ing made  with  one  cupful  of  fondant, 
the  white  of  an  egg,  beaten  until  stiff, 
and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Melt  the  fondant,  add  the  white  of  the 
egg  and  stir  over  the  fire  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Remove  and  beat  until  cool 
and  stiff  enough  to  spread.  Flavor  with 
vanilla  or  lemon  juice. 

Danish  Waffles 

Beat  one-half  pound  of  butter,  with 
one-quarter  pound  of  sugar,  until 
creamy,  then  add  the  yolks  of  three  egg>. 
one-half  pound  of  flour,  one  pint  of 
warm  milk,  and  the  whites  of  the  Cgg* 
beaten  stiff  with  a  little  salt.  Bake  in 
hot  waffle  irons,  dust  each  waffle  with 
powdered '  sugar,  and  serve  with  jam. 
preserves,  cream,  or  sirup,  as  desired. 
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My  Garden  Living  Room 

By  Charlotte  Dyer 


FOR  years  1  had  visions  of  a  garden 
sitting  room  that  would  be  secluded, 
cozy,  and  thoroughly  comfortable; 
that  would  have  about  it  an  atmosphere 
of  individuality.  At  last  I  had  every  lit- 
tle detail,  from  the  cobblestone  fireplace 
and  the  old  stone  well,  shaggy  with  yel- 
low moss,  to  the  palm-thatched  roof,  pic- 
tured in  my  mind.    W  e  moved  to  south- 


ern California,  and  bought  a  fine  lot  set 
to  palms,  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
where  we  built  a  home. 

Directly  back  of  the  reception  hall, 
and  between  the  north  and  south  wing> 
in  which,  on  the  lower  floor,  were  living 
room  and  dining  room,  there  was  to  be 
an  outer  court  or  patio.  14  by  16  feet. 
This  was  to  have  a  cemented  floor  and  a 


Looking  from  the  |»rd«n  into  the  patio  or  iuram«r  dinin(  room 
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pergola  nx>f,  and  we  intended  using  it 
for  a  summer  dining  room.  Wc  have, 
however,  used  it  the  most  of  the  year, 
for  the  climate,  except  during  rains,  has 
been  wonderfully  amiable.  This  court 
was  to  be  accessible  from  the  three  al>ove- 
mentioned  rooms  by  means  of  double 
French  windows.  At  the  outer  edge  of 
this  patio  the  sitting  room  garden  was  to 
begin,  and  was  to  occupy  a  thirty-foot 
square.  Its  position  at  the  back  of  the 
house  would  make  it  absolutely  secluded 
and  quiet. 

When  the  house  was  completed  and 
we  were  well  settled,  I  commenced  work 
on  my  garden.  Except  digging  the  holes 
for  the  pergola  support  posts,  lifting  the 
roof  timbers  into  place,  and  hoisting  some 
of  the  heaviest  stones  into  the  fireplace 
chimney,  I  built,  planted,  and  made  the 
furniture  for  this  garden  all  by  myself. 
It  gave  me  so  much  healthy  happiness 
and  genuine  recreation  that  I  want  other 
women  to  know  about  it,  and  perhaps 
some  other  tired,  nervous  woman  will 
throw  aside  her  pick-up  "  embroidery, 
her  afternoon  gossip  over  the  tea  cups, 
and  go  out  with  hammer  and  saw,  rake 
and  hoe  and  pick,  and  do  the  same  things 


1  did.  The  novelty  of  the  work  was  to  mc 
a  **  bracer."  The  fresh  air  was  a  tonic, 
and  I  was  the  most  surprised  woman  in 
the  world  in  finding  out  what  I  could 
accomplish. 

Making  the  frame  for  the  garden  was 
the  first  thing  done.  This  was  to  be  a 
timber  pergola  thirty  feet  Square,  all  the 
lumber  to  be  of  rough  redwood.  The 
support  jx>sts  were  4  by  4,  14  feet  high, 
set  ten  feet  apart.  The  post  holes  were 
three  feet  deep.  l»efore  sinking  the  posts 
I  scorched  the  ends  lightly  over  a  l>onfire. 
then  smeared  them  with  tar,  to  preserve 
the  wood  from  ground  rot.  The  roof 
timbers  were  2  by  4,  set  three  feet  apart, 
and  on  these  1  put  a  thatching  of  palm 
leaves,  to  keep  out  the  sun  and  the  fog. 
While  these  palm  lea\es  were  useful, 
they  were  also  ornamental  in  a  way.  The 
palms  on  the  lot  needed  trimming,  and 
this  use  of  the  leaves  saved  the  expense 
of  hauling  them  away.  They  were  light, 
and  with  a  stepladder  I  had  no  trouble 
in  spreading  them  on  top  of  tlae  roof 
timbers,  i  didn't  want  to  shut  out  the 
sun  completely,  so  left  some  spaces  be- 
tween he  leaves,  and  through  these 
>paces   >n  bright  days  sunbeams  dart, 
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dripping  and  splashing  merrily  among 
the  grass  blades,  the  flowers,  and  the 
moss-covered  rocks  of  the  old  well. 
When  the  roof  was  finished  I  put  a  lat- 
tice three  feet  high  around  the  three 
sides.  For  this  I  used  ^4  by  3  red- 
wood strips,  set  in  ten-inch  squares. 
This  not  only  made  a  good  screen  for 
vines  to  clamber  over,  but  was  good  to 
look  at. 

At  the  back  of  the  garden,  and  directly 
opposite  the  patio,  so  that  it  could  be 
;ecn  through  the  French  windows  from 
the  front  hall.  I  commenced  my  fireplace. 
T  put  heart  and  soul  into  the  masonry, 
and  I  really  think  I  enjoyed  this  part  of 
the  garden  making  best  of  all.  1  bought 
a  pair  of  canvas  gloves  for  ten  cents,  and 
these  protected  my  hands  from  lime  and 
dirt  and  bruises.  The  stones  didn't  cost 
me  anything;  most  of  them  came  from 
our  cellar  excavation,  and  the  balance 
from  the  rear  of  our  lot  and  the  vacant 
lot  adjoining.  I  mixed  my  mortar  in  an 
old  washtub,  using  one  proportion  of 
mortar  to  two  of  sand,  and  putting  in 
just  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  paste. 
At  first  1  mixed  a  lot.  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered I  should  mix  but  a  little  at  a  time, 
as  it  set  quickly,  getting  too  hard  to  work 
with  in  a  short  time.  I  mixed  it  with  a 
hoe,  and  put  it  between  the  rocks  with  a 
little  garden  trowel,  I  wanted  a  rough 
effect,  so  did  no  pointing. 

The  chimney  was  14  feet  high  and  3 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom,  on 
either  side  of  the  grate.  I  extended  the 


masonry  5  feet,  making  a  wall  13  feet 
long  and  5  feet  high,  excepting  in  the 
center  where  the  chimney  was.  I  took 
pains  to  leave  quite  a  number  of  roomy 
]X>ckets  among  the  rocks  in  which  to 
plant  vines  and  ferns.  Making  the  fire- 
place opening  was  a  bit  tedious,  for  I 
realized  it  must  be  just  right  or  it 
wouldn't  draw.  Thirty  inches  from  the 
ground  in  the  center  I  put  two  flat  bars  of 
iron  to  support  the  chimney  above  the 
fireplace  opening.  This  opening  was  30 
inches  high.  28  inches  wide,  18  inches 
deep  at  the  l>ottom,  and  12  at  the  top,  the 
stones  and  cement  curving  from  the  back 
to  the  top  of  the  front.  The  flue  was  5 
inches  wide  and  28  inches  across.  The 
stones  were  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  I 
mortared  them  together  just  as  they  came, 
hit  and  miss,  for  if  there  is  anything  1 
hate  it  is  to  see  masonry  in  which  every 
stone  is  matched  and  laid  M  just  so,"  with 
edges  leveled  off  straight  and  true. 

The  year  before,  when  summering  in 
the  mountains.  I  gathered  quantities  of 
yellow  moss,  and  when  the  mortar  was 
wet  I  stuck  bunches  of  this  moss  into  it. 
and  it  looked  as  much  at  home  as  if  it 
had  grown  there.  It  made  my  masonry 
look  old  and  time-worn ;  in  fact,  my  fire- 
place, wilh  its  weather-scarred  stones 
and  the  clusters  of  wild  ferns  and  shaggy 
moss  that  peek  from  the  crevices  and 
pockets,  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
transplanted  from  the  mountain  home  of 
some  eld  hermit. 

My  "old  »vell."  as  I  call  it,  is  of  the 
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sam  -  construction  as  the  fireplace.    It  is  coming  wonderfully  tame,  and  with  them 

circular,  five  feet  in  diameter  at  tne  base,  we  have  no  lack  of  music  in  our  garden, 

and  three  feet  at  the  top.    To  imitate  The  center  posts  supporting  the  roof  tim- 

M  the  old  oaken  bucket  "  I  took  a  wooden  bers  looked  so  bare  and  stern  I  decided  to 

paint  pail  and  nailed  bunches  of  the  moss  deck  them  with  flower  baskets.    I  took 

on  sides  and  bottom,  and  suspended  it  the  long  stems  of  palm  leaves,  soaked 

by  a  rope  and  pulley  arrangement  to  a  them  in  water  to  make  them  pliable,  then 

beam  overhead.    When  I  want  it  to  look  l>ent  the  broad  ends  outward  i:i  a  graceful 

particularly  realistic,  1  run  a  small  hose  curve.    The  straight  ends  of  these  palm 

up  alongside  the  rope,  hide  the  end  in  leaves  I  nailed  to  the  posts,  the  bottoms 

the  bucket,  and  turn  the  water  on  just  three  feet  from  the  ground.    I  put  two 

enough  to  make  a  constant  drip  over  the  on  a  side  and  one  on  each  corner,  and  in 

moss-covered  rim.    The  effect  is  charm-  this  way  a  funnel-shaped  basket  was 

ing.  This  well  is  in  the  center  of  the  path  formed,  or  perhaps  it  would  better  be 

leading  from  the  patio  to  the  fireplace,  termed  a  rustic  urn.   Inside  these  curved 

and  is  circled  by  a  four-foot  cement  walk,  stalks  I  put  wire  netting,  and  inside  this 

I  also  made  the  walks,  first  outlining  a  layer  of  florist's  moss,  finishing  with 

them  with  14  by  3  strips  of  redwood,  a  bucket  of  rich  soil  and  planting  my 

then  hoeing  out  the  dirt  to  a  depth  of  vines.     Several   pieces  of   terra  cotta 

one  or  two  inches.    This  I  filled  with  sewer  pipe  had  been  discarded  by  the 

gravel  and  mortar  in  proportions  of  builders.    These  I  painted  green,  and 

seven  to  one,  and  on  this  I  put  a  half-imh  tilled  with  trailing  vines, 

coat  of  mortar  in  proportions  of  one  to  Out  of  discarded  pieces  of  lumber  I 

two.  I  smoothed  it  off  a  bit  with  aboard,  made  my  furniture.    I  put  in  plenty  of 

and  when  it  was  about  two-thirds  dry  I  nails,  and  when  1  had  finished  old  Jumbo 

marked  it  off  in  blocks,  using  fnr  this  could  have  sat  in  one  of  my  chairs  for 

purpose  a  yard  stick  and  a  big  spike,  a  week  without  its  collapsing.    For  my 

Husband  and  friends  made  fun  of  some  swinging  couch  I  wove  a  comfortable 

of  my  contrivances  for  tools,  but  they  rope  seat.    I  hung  this  couch  to  one  of 

didn't  laugh  at  my  garden.  the  beams  by  means  of  a  heavy  iron 

The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  plant  chain.    I  made  a  swinging  chair  in  the 

vines,  grass,  and  flowers.    I  chose  Ber-  same  way.    I  also  made  two  tables  of 

muda  grass  because  it  makes  a  thick  mat.  rough  redwood,  covering  the  tops  with 

and  is  a  most  vigorous  grower.    1  planted  pretty  Japanese  matting,  and  finishing  the 

myrtle,  ferns,  and  ivy  among  the  rocks,  edges  with  wood  molding.    T  gave  the 

and  in  the  narrow  beds  at  the  foot  of  i>ergola  timbers,  as  well  as  all  the  turni- 

the  lattice  which  I  had  outlined  with  ture.  a  coat  of  dark  brown  stain,  a  com- 

bowlders  I  planted  begonias,  fuchsias,  bination  of  paint  and  distillate.    This  is 

ferns,  and  roses.    The  latter  have  since  much  used  for  covering  rough  wood, 

climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  timberwork  It  withstands  any  kind  ot  weather,  and 

and  on  over  the  roof,  and  are.  almost  all  is  a  wood  preservative.    1  used  nothing 

the  year,  glad  and  fragrant  with  bloom,  but  rough  redwood  in  making  my  gar- 

They  afford  nesting  places   for  birds,  den  furniture,  and  it  can  be  left  outdoors 

which,  undisturbed  by  fear  and  banqueted  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  without 

every  day  on  crumbs  and  fruit,  arc  he-  injury. 
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By  Mary  H.  Nortkend 


A DELIGHTFUL  outdoor  room  be- 
tween two  parts  of  the  house  is 
shown  in  the  first  illustration.  This 
plan  is  especially  pleasing  for  a  sum- 
mer camp  in  the  woods.  It  is  suggestive 
in  its  variety  of  furniture  adapted  to 
piazza  uses. 

Illustration  No.  2  shows  a  room  with 
an  atmosphere  of  old-fashioned  homi- 
ness,  to  which  the  low  ceiling  and  the 
l>r<»ad  fireplace  contribute.  The  wall- 
paper design  is  an  interesting  old  pat- 
tern, a  repeat  pattern  of  riders  and 
hounds  and  forest  trees.  The  sofa  has  a 
good  position  below  the  triple  win- 
dows. 

A  happy  alteration  is  shown  in  the 
third  illustration.  The  parlor  and  the 
back  parlor  have  been  thrown  into  a  large 
drawing  room.  Note  how  agreeably  the 
girders  have  been  put  up,  and  how  much 
more  successful  this  triple  division  is 


than  if  the  original  division  had  been 
kept. 

There  is  a  luxurious  summer  feeling 
aboit  the  piazza  shown  in  the  fourth 
illustration,  which  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  lavish  growth  of  vines  and  flowers 
outside.  This  piazza  is  furnished  simply, 
but  everything  counts  in  full  measure. 
The  stand,  with  its  flowers,  the  tea  table, 
the  settee,  all  add  inviting  touches. 

A  corner  of  a  very  convenient  kitchen 
is  shown  in  the  last  illustration.  The 
kitchen  cabinet  is  an  expression  of 
kitchen  economy,  of  which  compactness 
is  a  modern  form.  Art  is  said  to  be  an 
expression  of  personality.  Does  not  this 
illustration  encourage  the  art  of  kitchen 
cabinets  by  making  you  long  to  express 
your  own  personal  needs  and  predilec- 
tions in  a  cabinet  that  in  its  every  fasci- 
nating part  is  an  artful  solution  of  your 
own  requirements? 


H 


Illustration  No  1.    An  outdoor  room  bitvHn  two  part*  of  a  doum 
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III — The  Dining  Room  and  Kitchen 
By  Antoinette  Rekmann  Perrett 


DINING  ROOM  furniture  must 
respond  unvaryingly  three  times  a 
day  to  the  table  routine.  But  its 
very  usefulness  should  make  it  all  the 
more  responsive  to  the  aspirations  of 
home  life  and  to  homey  virtues.  The 
first  day  I  went  shopping  for  our  dining 
room  things  this  conception  seemed  like 
an  intangible  something,  impossible  of 
realization.  All  the  dining  tables  I  saw 
that  day  were  so  large  and  heavy  that 
they  seemed  to  have  attained  a  third  de- 
gree of  roundness.  I  knew  that  our  din- 
ing room  would  dwindle  into  nothing  at 
the  sight  of  one.  Yet  each  salesman  in 
turn  assured  me  that  they  were  the  only 
possible  fashion  for  the  year  1911. 
What  a  formidable  person  a  salesman 
can  bel 

The  woodwork  of  our  dining  room  is 
of  gray  oak,  like  that  of  the  living  room. 
Wc  believe  that  in  a  small  house  like 


ours  this  use  of  the  same  woodwork  is  a 
large  essential  to  success.  We  could  not 
find  the  soft  gray  of  the  oak,  which  givt > 
our  living  room  its  distinction,  on  anv 
of  the  furniture  we  saw,  but  we  found 
models  of  furniture  that  we  could  have 
stained  and  finished  to  match  our  wood- 
work without  extra  expense.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  send  the  manufac- 
turers a  sample  of  our  wood,  except  in 
the  case  of  our  piano,  which  was  espe- 
cially designed.  There  are  some  firm- 
that  even  welcome  originality  in  design. 
The  firm  where  we  bought  our  lighting 
fixtures  is  such  a  one.  The  firm  where 
we  bought  our  tea  things  and  chafing 
dish  was  especially  delightful  in  that  re- 
spect. It  is  the  largest  store  I  know  of 
for  chafing  dishes,  tea  kettles,  trays,  and 
odd  sets  of  dining  room  things,  yet  the 
owner  himself  encouraged  us  to  express 
our  predilections,  and  offered  to  work  up 


with  Voy «ty  chain  tad  a  Wilton  .idcKo.rd.    The  room  il  in  <r« mnh-tfr.y  o*k.  with  a  rich  dexk  blue  (or 
the  panel,  .nd  |  deep  yellowiah  er««m  for  the  upper  well*  and  ceiling 
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the  designs  at  our  option.  He  said  it  and  its  companion  piece,  at  once  taller 
paid  him,  because  it  not  only  gave  his  and  more  slender,  for  the  marmalade, 
designs  variety,  vitality,  and  the  benefit  But  here  I  am  falsifying  a  chronologi- 
of  some  really  good  ideas,  but  added  zest  cal  relationship,  for  the  honey  dish  was 
to  his  workshop.  the  crowning  touch  of  the  sideboard,  and 

M  Uncle  Tom,"  too,  went  there  for  his  the  sideboard  in  order  of  time  came  after 
present  to  the  "  New  House,"  "  Uncle  the  chair-hunting  period.  In  Eliza- 
Tom  "  was  Howard's  roommate  at  col-  bethan  times,  such  anachronism  was  un- 
lege,  and  has  since  developed  into  that  doubtedly  part  of  a  brilliant  literary  age, 
persona  dramatis  of  the  household  but  it  would  never  do  under  scientific 
which  is  played  by  a  bachelor  who  par-  criticism! 

takes  of  your  Sunday  dinner  in  order  to  A  dining  chair  must  be  a  straight  back, 
make  himself  the  prime  favorite  of  your  It  must  have  the  quality  of  looking  well 
children  and  to  give  you  a  refreshing  in  the  company  of  six  or  a  dozen  fac- 
taste  of  gallantry.  When  I  began  to  similes.  In  this  it  must  resemble  a  uni- 
read  up  the  marvelous  stories  of  bees,  form  rather  than  a  strictly  individual 
and  Howard  began  planning  observation  costume.  I  have  seen  so  many  dining 
hives  and  practical  bee  keeping,  for  our  chairs  that  I  have  thought  uninteresting 
own  secret  delight  and  for  the  ostensible  and  commonplace  that  I  ardently  longed 
reason — such  is  the  way  of  parents — of  for  something  fanciful  for  our  chairs, 
developing  Sherman's  observation  and  Our  dining  chairs,  which  have  made 
Robert's  imagination,  it  was  perfectly  us  exceedingly  happy,  arc  as  near  as  we 
natural  that  "  Uncle  Tom  "  should  come  could  have  them  like  a  chair  design  of 
upon  the  graceful  idea  of  furnishing  the  Voysey's.  Voysey  is  an  English  archi- 
much-prized  sideboard  with  a  honey  dish    tcct  and  designer,  whom  I  first  heard  of 

in  Brussels.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  a  man  realizes, 
with  the  force  of  many  con- 
crete examples,  what  a  light 
his  work  may  shed  upon 
oilier  lives.  It  was  only  a 
small  shop  front — for  kodak 
supplies— of  Voysey's  de- 
sign that  I  saw  that  day  in 
Brussels,  but  it  was  so  ex- 
pressive of  the  innate  pos- 
sibility of  beauty  in  every- 
day things  that  it  flashed 
upon  my  schoolgirl  con- 
sciousness like  a  vitalizing 
idea.  So  you  see  that  a 
Voysey  chair  means  not 
only  itself,  but  much  of  the 
fullness  of  life  that  this 
vitalizing  idea  has  brought 
me.  In  the  original  it  was 
unstained  and  unpolished, 
but  our  chairs  are  finished 
to  match  the  woodwork. 
They  are  strong  and  simple 
in  construction,  with  rush- 
bottomed  seats.  Their 
fancy  lies  altogether  in 
their  splats.  They  remind 
me  of  a  good  substantial 
person  whose  imagination 
has  not  been  neglected. 
They  also  remind  me  of 
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their  seventeenth-century 
kin,  the  simple  splat  of  the 
Dutch  walnut  chair,  that 
was  transformed  by  a 
myriad  of  pierced  imagin- 
ings in  the  days  of  the 
Chippendale  mahogany. 
If  you  buy  dining  chairs, 
look  up  the  history  of  a 
Dutch  splat  back  and  the 
Chippendale  before  you 
purchase.  It  will  help  you 
to  make  a  better  purchase 
for  your  money.  Learn  of 
all  the  dignity  and  mean- 
ing with  which  they  are 
fraught.  It  will  keep  you 
from  buying  poor,  trans- 
lated designs,  or  a  wrong- 
ful use  of  a  historic  form. 
There  are  masks,  from 
which  life  and  truth  have 
fled,  even  in  chairs.  A 
splat  back  needs  historic 
enlightenment  to  teach  you 
the  proper  limitations  01  its 
modern  self,  and  when  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  province 
of  walnut  and  mahogany 
into  that  of  oak,  it  needs 
special  guarding.  The 
plainest  ribbon-back  Chip- 
pendale translated  into 
golden  oak  would  be  an  impossible  con- 
ception, if  it  did  not  appear,  incongru- 
ously bereft,  as  a  stock  pattern. 

The  slat-backs  and  the  banister-backs 
are  much  safer  models  for  inexpensive 
purchases.  There  is  a  cherry  chair  with 
four  slats  and  a  plaited  seat  for  $4.50 
that  would  be  an  attractive  chair  in  a 
small  white-painted  dining  room.  There 
is  a  banister-back  of  cherry  in  the  same 
make  for  $4.75.  A  dining  room  with 
white-painted  woodwork  has  long  been 
a  favorite  with  mahogany  or  dull  walnut. 
A  newer  fashion  is  the  white  furniture. 
This  not  only  comes  in  the  historic  styles 
that  were  fashionable  during  the  short 
reign  of  Ix>uis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, but  in  some  of  the  modern  furni- 
ture designs.  Cream-colored  woodwork 
and  cream-colored  dull  enameled  furni- 
ture, with  a  dull  brown  on  the  wall  and 
a  simple  geometric  pattern  in  blue 
painted  upon  the  chair  and  sideboard,  is 
one  of  these  newer  color  schemes.  In 
oak  chairs  there  is  a  return  to  fine  cane 
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backs  and  seats.  Some  cane  is  as  inter- 
esting as  some  cane  is  commonplace. 
There  was  a  chair  finished  in  English  oak, 
with  cane  back  and  seat  and  just  a  few 
turns  in  its  posts,  for  $12.  Many  of  the 
English  oak  chairs  have  these  turns. 
They  are  less  severe  in  their  lines  than 
the  craftsman  furniture,  and  sometimes 
have  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  straight 
thin  banisters  in  their  backs.  The  danger 
in  English  oak  chairs  is  that  many  models 
rim  to  twisted  posts  and  much  cheap 
carving,  that  may  lead  us  back  to  the 
quagmires  of  false  ornamentation  and  of 
design  that  are  alien  to  our  modern  life. 

The  pleasure  of  furnishing  a  room  is 
not  confined  to  itself,  but  reaches  out  to 
the  many  acquaintanceships  that  it  estab- 
lishes. Our  chairs  made  us  interested  in 
other  chairs.  Our  rugs  opened  up  a  new 
line  of  education.  We  know  now  what 
Gene  meant  when  she  said  that  a  house  is 
a  liberal  education.  It  is  very  different, 
of  course,  from  text-book  education.  It 
is  the  kind  that  makes  you  keep  your  eyes 
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wide  open  whenever  you  near  the  habita- 
tions of  man  or  his  market  places,  for 
fear  of  missing  something  good  or  beau- 
tiful that  could  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
your  experience.  People,  too,  appear  in 
new  and  interesting  lights,  with  wonder- 
ful things  to  tell  you.  The  man  who  sold 
us  the  silk  of  our  hangings  made  us 
realize  that  there  is  a  romance  even  in 
such  a  severely  practical  subject  as  sun- 
proof and  water-proof  color.  The  search 
for  a  color  has  all  the  elements  of  adven- 
ture. He  showed  us  a  cotton  velour  in 
one  of  those  colors  that  make  you  think 
of  soulful  depths  and  illusive  lights.  It 
had  a  feeling  of  mystery  in  its  very 
charm.  Such  a  color  is  not  a  single  color 
at  all,  but  the  play  of  shade  upon  shade. 
It  involves  the  most  intricate  problems 
of  dyeing  and  may  involve  years  of  ex- 
perimentation. It  cost  $10,000  to  wrest 
success  from  the  vat- for  this  single  shade, 
but  it  has  been  a  splendid  investment 
I'm  so  accustomed  to  thinking  in  the 
terms  of  Howard's  income  that  a  sum 
like  that  for  a  single  shade  has  a  refresh- 
ing and  stimulating  sound. 

We  have  a  window  basket  in  a  pecul- 
iarly soft  blueberry  blue  that  initiated 
us  into  the  mysteries  of  old-fashioned 
household  dyeing.  The  nut  browns,  the 
soft  greens,  and  the  blues  of  the  reed 
baskets  have  much  charm.  They  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  many  of  the 
modern  color  schemes.  There  arc  many 
uses  for  this  basketry,  for  plant,  fruit, 
sewing,  log,  and  scrap  baskets,  for  tea 
trays  and  strawberry  service,  for  lamp 
shades  and  lamp  holders,  and  for  small 
silk-lined  shades  for  sidelights  and  hang- 
ing lights. 

A  comparatively  new  fashion  for  light- 
ing the  dining  room  is  a  cluster  of  pend- 
ent bulbs,  hung  on  separate  chains  from 
the  ceiling  and  shaded  by  iridescent 
glass.  Some  of  these  glass  shades  not 
only  have  a  play  of  color,  but  even  a  soft 
design.  A  pale  yellow  shade,  for  in- 
stance, will  have  a  simple  repeat  pattern 
in  a  light  orange  or  a  light  blue.  A 
fashion  like  this  gives  play  for  much 
individuality,  not  only  in  the  kind  of 
chain  and  shade,  but  even  in  the  num- 
ber of  lights.  A  small  room  may  have 
five  lights,  while  a  larger  room  can  well 
have  nine  pendants.  I  saw  an  effect 
in  a  large  room  made  up  of  three  times 
nine  bulbs,  and  with  each  bulb  sur- 


rounded by  three  purely  ornamental 
chains  of  thin  metal  and  glass,.  Crystals,  in 
their  white  brilliancy,  adapt  themselves 
well  to  this  fashion,  but  there  is  as  much 
taste  required  in  their  arrangement  as 
in  that  of  the  newer  combinations. 
Crystals  can  mar  or  be  marred  most 
easily  in  the  injudicious  company  of 
brass. 

Our  dining  room  is  small,  so  it  re- 
quired tactful  manipulation  and  the  ut- 
most caution  to  make  it  appear  its  big- 
gest. I  like  a  room  that  is  reserved.  I 
don't  like  a  useless  or  an  ornamental 
room,  any  more  than  I  like  that  kind  of 
a  person.  Some  people  who  do  not  like 
pattern  on  the  wall,  tint  their  rooms  a 
lifeless  gray  or  a  sunless  cream,  and  then 
wonder  if  life  is  not,  after  all,  a  barren 
plain.  Our  walls  are  a  somewhat  deep 
blue,  a  color  that  has  all  the  recessional 
quality  of  the  distant  hills.  The  place  to 
put  bright  red  in  a  small  dining  room  is 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  In  a 
small  living  room  the  red  can  turn  to  a 
pleasant  warmth  and  be  used  in  the  rug 
to  centralize  the  color  interest 

The  casement  bay  window  is  not  as 
purely  ornamental  as  it  may  appear.  It 
has  a  function  to  perform  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  squareness  of  the  room.  If  a 
room  12  by  13  feet  can  have  the  appear- 
ance of  two  feet  added  to  it,  it  gives  it 
as  agreeable  a  look  as  if  those  feet  had 
been  actually  measured  off  on  the  floor 
plan.  The  mantel  over  the  fireplace 
opposite  the  bay  is  so  designed  that  it  also 
helps  in  this  deception.  There  is  a  china 
closet  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  Its 
door  counterbalances  the  door  that  leads 
into  the  pantry.  It  detracts  from  the 
fireplace  and  spoils  a  balanced  treatment 
and  homogeneity  of  effect  if  the  doors 
are  treated  in  different  ways.  Such  de- 
tails are  small  in  the  telling,  but  not  in 
their  effect  upon  the  room  as  a  whole. 

Besides  the  sideboard  we  have  a  kind 
of  serving  table  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  I  say  a  "  kind  of  one,"  be- 
cause if  it  doesn't  need  a  word  of 
apology,  it  at  least  needs  one  of  expla- 
nation. 

AH  my  youthful  reverence  for  high- 
bred folk  seemed  to  cluster  round  a  tea 
wagon.  It  would  seem  that  a  woman 
who  has  had  three  babies  in  a  gocart 
might  get  over  her  imaginative  delusions 
about  two  wheels  on  a  table,  but  she 
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didn't  When  it  came  to  our  own  dining 
room,  this  love  of  a  tea  wagon  dovetailed 
itself  into  the  need  of  a  serving  table, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  a  low  table 
with  three  traylike  shelves,  at  unequal 
distances  apart,  that  can  be  wheeled  to 
the  living  room  fitted  up  for  afternoon 
tea,  or  that  can  be  wheeled  into  the  pan- 
try with  the  dinner  dishes.  And  already 
I  begin  to  see  signs  that  Edna  Marie  has 
inherited  this  tea- wagon  fancy  from  me. 

In  our  kitchen  we  have  a  triple  win- 
dow overlooking  the  garden  and  a  double 
one  over  the  sink.  They  are  just  the 
same  kind  and  same  shaped  casements 
as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 
Sometimes  houses  with  small-paned 
casements  turn  to  large-paned  sash  for 
the  kitchen,  as  though  the  charm  of  the 
home  outlook  ceased  in  that  location. 
This  is  not  only  wrong  in  an  architec- 
tural way,  in  spoiling  the  unity  of  the 
window  treatment,  but  it  is  wrong  in  its 
very  attitude  toward  the  kitchen.  The 
kitchen  outlook  upon  things  at  large  ought 
to  be  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  part 
of  the  house.  In  many  ways  it  ought  to 
be  even  more  interesting,  because  it  is 
such  an  active  and  useful  place.  Kitchen 
happiness  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
arrangement  of  various  parts,  upon 
architectural  composition  and  color,  than 
most  people  realize.  By  these  things  I 
don't  mean  extraneous  ornamentation  of 
any  kind.  I  don't  believe  in  a  kitchen 
rocker  or  in  kitchen  book  shelves,  but  I 
do  know  that  Julie  and  I  both  have  got  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  the  very 
sight  of  the  slat-backs,  and  that  the  little 
shelf  of  useful  ornaments  which  we 
established  near  the  gas  stove  has  been 
a  matter  of  much  pride.  You  would  be 
surprised  how  much  interest  the  spoon 
rack  has  stirred  up  among  her  friends. 

Make  a  distinct  color  appeal  in  your 
kitchen.  Do  not  use  vague  tints  or 
neutral  shades.  Some  people  imagine 
that  an  unattractive  color  mixture  will 
not  show  dirt  as  readily.  That  is  true 
only  in  so  far  as  that  it  never  had  a  lively 
cleanliness  to  be  admired.  A  hard 
enamel  or  a  paint  is  washable.  A  good 
yellow  or  one  of  the  stronger  blues  is  not 
perishable.  You  can  mix  a  whole  gamut 
of  shades  from  them.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  express  your  color  preferences  in  the 
simple  language  of  kitchen  things. 

With  a  hood  over  the  gas  stove  in  the 


corner  by  the  chimney,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  keep  our  kitchen  bright  for  a 
long  time.  I  always  wanted  a  hood  over 
my  stove. 

There  are  just  a  few  hooks  behind  the 
stove  for  the  pots  and  pans  that  are  in 
continuous  use.  The  rest  are  hung  in 
the  cupboard  closet  nearby,  that  is  fitted 
up,  very  much  like  a  hat  trunk,  with  pegs 
on  four  sides.  The  cupboard  in  the  be- 
ginning was  to  have  been  simply  a  pan- 
try affair.  Then  it  seemed  well  to  econ- 
omize steps  by  having  kitchen  doors 
opening  into  the  dish  closet,  as  we  have 
no  butler's  sink.  Our  wish  to  have  the 
kitchen  table  along  that  wall  finally  sug- 
gested the  table  board  with  its  extension 
leaf  for  baking,  and  with  the  closets  and 
drawers  below. 

Our  kitchen  arrangements  are  of  the 
simplest,  but  when  I  compare  them  with 
the  model  cooking  kit  Howard  and  I  liave 
used  on  our  canoe  cruises,  they  seem 
elaboration  personified.  I  know  our 
electric  cooker,  with  its  quart  capacity, 
would  be  altogether  a  luxury  if  it  did 
not  upon  occasion  do  hospital  service 
upstairs,  and  if  it  did  not  facilitate 
meals  when  Julie  is  out.  Howard 
rebelliously  dislikes  my  getting  up 
at  mealtimes.  This  used  to  be  a  great 
trial  while  the  children  were  babies, 
but  now  I  realize  that  it  is  an  inconven- 
ient attribute  that  he  holds  in  common 
with  most  good  men.  With  a  little  inge- 
nuity in  arranging  the  bill  of  fare,  the 
electric  cooker  has  made  Julie's  off  days 
the  time  for  many  a  gay  little  family 
spread. 

I  have  heard  people  without  maids 
criticize  the  placing  of  a  pantry  between 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen  as  a  multi- 
plier of  steps.  So  it  is,  but  it  is  a  most 
desirable  break  between  the  two  rooms. 
Our  pantry  is  a  kind  of  clear  passage- 
way between  the  two  rooms  and  the  cel- 
lar, as  well  as  a  pantry  for  the  ice  box, 
supply  closet,  and  cupboard.  It  combines 
in  a  simplified  form  the  functions  of  a 
pantry  pure  and  simple  and  a  butler's 
pantry.  A  butler's  pantry  is  a  com- 
plexity in  a  one-maid  house,  just  as  it  is 
a  simplification  in  a  two-maid  house. 
Our  pantry  was  not  only  prompted  by 
limitations  of  space  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  house  plan — two  great  taskmasters — 
but  by  the  feeling  that  it  simplified  con- 
ditions. 
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THE  owner  of  this  little  place  was 
a  lady  who  liked  to  breakfast  on 
her  porch  of  a  June  morning  unin- 
spected by  the  neighbors ;  also  she  liked  to 
work  in  her  garden  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness and  in  whatever  garb  she  chose, 
and  therefore  arranged  her  grounds 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  these  luxuries, 
if  nothing  else. 

In  front  of  the  house,  except  for  the 
hedge  of  Japanese  quince,  the  planting 
is  not  very  unlike  the  neighboring  places ; 
it  is  in  what  the  Philadelphians  call  the 
"  side  yard  "  that  the  difference  is  plain. 

Close  against  the  four-foot  board 
fence,  on  the  porch  side  of  the  house, 
she  planted  low-growing  trees  of  Jap- 
anese apple,  white  and  crimson-flowering 


peach,  setting  them  five  feet  apart  from 
each  other.  In  front  of  these,  along  the 
fence,  in  a  four-foot  border  where  the 
soil  was  made  deep  and  rich,  were 
planted  early  flowering  bulbs,  poet* 
narcissus,  snowdrop,  crocus,  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  Florentine  iris  and 
columbine.  Tall  shrubs  and  a  lattice 
screen  the  porch  from  the  street,  and 
there  is  a  charming  little  vista  down 
the  flower-bordered  grass  path  to  the 
big  maple  at  the  end  of  the  yard. 

The  drying  yard  is  inclosed  by  a  tall 
lattice  covered  with  Virginia  creeper,  and 
on  the  tiny  lawn,  under  the  linden,  the 
owner  enjoys  tea  and  chat  with  a  friend 
in  perfect  seclusion. 

The  arrangement  of  this  little  place 
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may  not  be  orthodox  garden  craft,  but 
the  gardener  has  what  she  wants  where 
she  wants  it — a  luxury  which  is  not 
always  achieved  in  a  large  garden  or 
with  a  large  price.  Here  the  cost  of 
planting  is  about  twenty-five  dollars. 

Since  its  mistress  is  out  of  town 
during  July  and  August,  the  garden 
is  arranged  for  spring  and  autumn 
beauty. 

The  planting  list  for  this  bit  of  land- 
scape gardening  is  as  follows: 

Trees — A,  American  linden,  Tilia 
Americana;  B,  pyramidal  arbor  vitae, 
Thuya  pyramidalis,  2  specimens;  C, 
flowering  peach,  Persic  a  camellia  flora 
plena,  3  specimens ;  C,  crimson  flowering 
peach,  Persica  camellia  flora  rubra  plena, 
2  specimens ;  D,  Bechtel's  flowering  crab, 
Pyrus  Ioensis,  var.  Bcchtel;  or  Japanese 
apple,  Pyrus  Parkmani,  5  specimens; 
E,  flowering  dogwood  (white),  Cornus 
florida,  1  specimen. 

Shrubs — 1,  Arrow  wood,  Viburnum 
dcntatum,  2  specimens ;  2,  bush  honey- 
suckle, Lonicera  Tatarica,  2  specimens; 

3,  lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris,  3  specimens; 

4,  drooping  andromeda,  Leucotho'e  Cates- 
bcci,  2  specimens;  5,  garland  flower, 
Daphne  Cneorum,  1  specimen;  6,  ever- 
green thorn,  Crataegus  pyracantha,  3 
specimens ;  7,  box,  Buxus  sempervirens, 
1  specimen;  8,  bridal  wreath,  Spirea 
prunifolia,  5  specimens;  9,  red  osier, 
Cornus  stolonifcra,  3  specimens;  10, 
rhododendron,  Rhododendron  roseum 
clcgans,  1  specimen;  11,  Japanese  quince, 
Cydonia  Japonica,  20  specimens. 

Vines — 12,  virgin's  bower,  Clematis 
paniculata,  1  specimen;  13,  Dutchman's 


pipe,  Artstolochia  Sipho,  1  specimen;  14, 
Virginia  creeper,  Ampelopsis  quinque- 
folia,  1  specimen;  15,  climbing  honey- 
suckle, Lonicera  Halliana.  1  specimen. 


AL 


over 


/  saw  a  lady  kneeling 

To  take  the  heavenly  bread, 
With  twenty  cruel  egrets 

Upon  her  thoughtless  head. 


of  Birch 


The  verse  about  the  sparrows 

She  had  not  lately  read, 
But  "All  ye  fozvls.  bless  ye  the  Lord,' 

She  most  devoutly  said. 

SARAH  AT.  CLEGHORN. 
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Demand  Accurate  Optical  Work 


Mr.  Editor — You  are  doubtless  re- 
ceiving letters  of  both  abuse  and  praise, 
in  consequence  of  the  article,  "  Why  Our 
Glasses  Don't  Fit,"  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  issue  of  your  magazine. 
Personally,  I.  as  an  oculist,  wish  to  thank 
you  for  publishing  the  article,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  not  back  down 
on  one  word  of  it.  I  found  it  especially 
interesting,  since  the  facts  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  trial  lenses  and  of  the 
lenses  turned  out  by  unguided  opticians 
agree  absolutely  with  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

When  I  took  up  ophthalmology  as  a 
special  line  of  work — and  I  am  now  con- 
fined to  that  branch  of  medicine — I  ob- 
tained a  set  of  trial  lenses  from  one  of 
the  best  optical  houses  in  the  country. 
This  set  was  made  especially  for  me,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  specifications,  at  three 
times  the  price  of  an  ordinary  stock  set. 
I  have  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of 
this  house  to  put  out  an  accurate  produc- 
tion, and  believe  that  the  extra  charge 
went  to  time  spent  in  work  on  this 
special  case.  With  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, this  case  was  sent  to  me  and  pro- 
claimed to  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  yet 
on  close  inspection  I  found  that  the  axes 
of  thirty-four  cylinders,  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  were  wrongly  marked — 
an  error  of  nearly  seventeen  per  cent 
Needless  to  say,  these  errors  have  been 
corrected.  The  point  is  this:  Here  is  a 
case  on  which  the  makers  spent  labor 
calling  for  three  times  the  usual  price  and 
which  they  delivered  as  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  in  which  a  careful  examination 
shows  over  sixteen  per  cent^of  the 
cylinders  wrong;  pray,  how  accu- 
rate may  those  be  which  they  admit 
to  have  put  up  hurriedly,  as  ordinary 
cases  ? 

Patients  frequently  come  to  my  office 
complaining  of  their  glasses,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  such  cases  I  find  that 
they  are  not  wearing  lenses  that  agree 
with  their  prescriptions,  or  else  the  ad- 
justment of  the  glasses — usually  eye- 
glasses— is  both  mechanically  and  opti- 
cally wrong.  These  patients  come  from 
both  eminent  oculists  and  others.  In 
some  of  these  cases  I  have  found  nearly 


exactly  the  same  error  of  refraction  as 
did  the  former  oculist,  and  by  getting  a 
pair  of  glasses  accurately  made  and  cor- 
rectly fitted — in  spectacles — these  same 
unhappy  •  people  have  been  made 
happy.  ^ 

Furthermore,  I  am  ready  to  maintain 
that  accurate  production  in  optical  work 
is  not  simply  possible,  but  should  be  de- 
manded, just  as  strenuously  as  we  de- 
mand asepsis  in  surgery.  Under  the 
pressure  of  business  rush  the  most  ac- 
curate opticians  at  times  make  mistakes, 
and  the  inaccurate  ones  are  constantly 
making  them.  Errors  occur  even  where 
axis-finders  are  used,  and  where  no  such 
machine  is  employed  it  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  chance  if  the  lens  is  absolutely 
correctly  ground.  Naturally,  the  opti- 
cian works  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point, and  tries  to  turn  out  a  product 
that  will  satisfy  and  pass  the  oculist. 
The  oculist  is  supposed  to  work  from  a 
professional  standpoint  and  do  what  i:* 
best  for  the  patient ;  but  it  is  often  very 
easy  to  depend  on  the  optician's  say-so 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  lens.  In  any  case, 
the  blame  always  comes  back  on  the  ocu- 
list, and  rightly  so,  because  it  is  his  pre- 
scription, whether  the  lenses  correspond 
with  that  prescription  or  not. 

Where  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  called 
for,  and  a  mechanical  device  is  obtain- 
able by  which  we  can  get  a  product  more 
accurate  than  we  can  by  the  free  hand, 
such  a  device  should  be  in  general  use. 
Every  optician  should  have  such  n 
machine  in  his  shop,  and  also  every 
oculist  should  have  one  in  his  office,  by 
which  he  can  check  up  the  work  of  the 
optician. 

By  having  a  machine  in  my  office,  about 
once  out  of  fifteen  cases,  the  patient  is 
saved  the  discomfort  of  an  inaccurate, 
lens,  and  I  avoid  one  more  failure.  When 
I  know  that  the  patient  is  wearing  cor- 
rectly the  lens  I  have  prescribed  1  am 
then  willing  to  take  the  blame,  or  credit, 
for  results  obtained. 

I,  therefore,  most  heartily  indorse  this 
article,  and  trust  that  ^ou  will  feel  justi- 
fied in  its  publication,  in  that  it  represents 
a  truly  scientific  advancement  in  the  line 
of  accurate  optics.  An  Oculist. 
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Wliy  Peter  Rabbit  s  Ears  Are  Long 

By  Thornton  W.  BurgeM 
Illustrated  by  George  F.  Kerr 


THE  Merry  Little  Breezes  of  Old 
Mother  West  Wind  were  tired. 
Ever  since  she  had  turned  them 
out  of  her  big  bag  on  to  the  Green 
Meadows  early  that  morning  they  had 
romped  and  played  tag  and  chased  but- 
terflies, while  Old  Mother  West  Wind 
herself  went  to  hunt  for  a  raincloud 
which  had  wandered  away  before  it  had 
watered  the  thirsty  little  plants  who  were 
bravely  trying  to  keep  the  Green  Mead- 
ows lovely  and  truly  green. 

The  Merry  Little  Breezes  threw  them- 
selves down  on  the  edge  of  the  Smiling 
Pool  where  the  rushes  grow  tall,  and 
there  they  took  turns  rocking  the  cradle 
which  held  Mrs.  Redwing's  four  babies. 

Pretty  soon  one  of  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes,  peeping  through  the  rushes, 
spied  Peter  Rabbit  sitting  up  very 
straight  on  the  edge  of  the  Green  Mead- 


ows. His  long  ears  were  pointed 
straight  up,  his  big  eyes  were  very  wide 
open,  and  he  seemed  to  be  looking  and 
listening  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  Peter  Rabbit 
has  such  long  cars,"  said  the  Merry  Lit- 
tle Breeze. 

**  Chug-a-rum !"  replied  a  great,  deep 
voice  right  behind  him. 

"  Oh,  Grandfather  Frog."  cried  the 
Merry  Little  Breezes  all  together,  "  do 
tell  us  why  it  is  that  Peter  Rabbit  has 
such  long  ears!" 

When  Grandfather  Frog  had  swal- 
lowed some  fat,  foolish,  green  flies 
brought  by  the  Merry  Little  Breezes,  he 
once  more  settled  himself  comfortably 
on  his  big  lily  pad  and  began  : 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  very  long  ago. 
when  the  world  was  young,  Mr.  Rabbit 
— not  our  Peter  Rabbit,  but  his  grand- 
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father  a  thousand  times  removed — had 
short  ears  like  all  the  other  meadow 
people,  and  also  his  four  legs  were  all  of 
the  same  length,  just  exactly  the  same 
length. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Rabbit  had  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity,  a  very  great  deal,  indeed.  I  le 
was  forever  pushing  his  prying  little 
nose  into  other  people's  affairs,  which, 
you  know,  is  a  most  unpleasant  habit. 
Jn  fact.  Mr.  Rabbit  had  become  a  nui- 
sance. 

"  Whenever  Hilly  Mink  stopped  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  Jerry  Muskrat  they 
were  sure  to  find  Mr.  Rabbit  standing 
close  by.  listening  to  all  they  said.  If 
Johnny  Chuck's  mother  ran  over  to  have 
a  few  minutes*  chat  with  Jimmy  Skunk's 
mother,  the  first  thing  they  knew  Mr. 
Rabbit  would  be  squatting  down  in  the 
grass  right  behind  them. 

"  Now.  like  most  i>eople  who  meddle 
in  other  folk's  affairs.  Mr.  Rabbit  had 
no  time  to  tend  to  his  own  business. 
His  cabbage  patch  grew  up  to  weeds. 
His  house  leaked,  his  fences  fell  to 
pieces,  and  altogether  his  was  the  worst 
looking  place  on  the  Green  Meadows. 

"  Worse  still,  Mr.  Rabbit  was  a  trouble 
maker.  He  just  couldn't  keep  his  tongue 
still.  And.  like  most  gossips,  he  never 
could  tell  the  exact  truth. 

"  Now.  when  ( )ld  Mother  Nature 
visited  the  Green  Meadows  she  soon  saw 
what  a  dreadful  state  all  the  meadow 
people  were  in.  and  she  began  to  inquire 
how  it  all  came  about. 

*'  '  It's  all  because  of  Mr.  Rabbit,'  said 
Redely  Fox. 

"  '  No  one  is  to  blame  but  Mr.  Rabbit.' 
said  Striped  Chipmunk. 

'*  Everywhere  Old  Mother  Nature  in- 
quired it  was  the  same — 'Mr.  Rabbit. 
'  Mr.  Rabbit.'  '  Mr.  Rabbit!' 

(i  So  then  ( )ld  Mother  Nature  sent  for 
blustering  great  Mr.  North  W  ind,  who 
is  verv  strong.  And  she  sent  for  Mr. 
Rabbit. 

"  Mr.  Rabbit  trembled  in  his  shoes 
when  he  got  <  >lcl  Mother  Nature's  mes- 
sage, lie  would  have  liked  to  run  away 
and  hide.  Hut  be  did  not  dare  do  that, 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  nowhere  he 
could  hide  that  Mother  Nature  would 
not  find  him  out  sooner  or  later.  And. 
besides,  bis  curiosity  would  give  him  no 
peace,  lie  just  had  to  know  what  Old 
Mother  Nature  wanted. 


"  So  Peter  Rabbit  put  on  his  best  suit, 
which  was  very  shabby,  and  set  out  for 
the  Great  Pine  to  sec  what  Old  Mother 
Nature  wanted.  When  he  got  there,  he 
found  all  the  little  people  of  the  Green 
Meadows  and  all  the  little  folks  of  the 
Green  Forest  there  before  him.  There 
were  Reddy  Fox,  Johnny  Chuck.  Striped 
Chipmunk.  Happy  Jack  Squirrel.  Mr. 
Black  Snake.  Old  Mr.  Crow.  Sammy 
Jay,  Billy  Mink,  Little  Joe  Otter.  Jerry 
'Musk-rat!  Sjx.it ty  the  Turtle.  Old  King 
Bear,  his  cousin.  Mrs.  Coon,  and  all  the 
other  little  jjeojde. 

"  When  he  saw  all  who  had  gathered 
under  the  Great  Pine,  and  how  they  all 
looked  crossly  at  him.  Mr.  Rabbit  was  so 
frightened  that  his  heart  went  pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat.  and  he  wanted  more 
than  ever  to  run  away.  Put  he  didn't 
dare  to.  No,  sir.  he  didn't  dare  to.  And 
then  he  was  so  curious  to  know  what  it 
all  meant  that  he  wouldn't  have  run  if  he 
had  dared. 

"  Old  Mother  Nature  made  Mr.  Rab- 
bit sit  up  on  an  old  log  where  all  could 
see  him.  Then,  in  turn,  she  asked  each 
present  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  on  the  Green  Meadows.  And 
each  in  turn  answered.  '  Mr.  Rabbit.' 

"•Mr.  Rabbit.'  said  Old  Mother 
Nature.  '  you  are  lazy,  for  your  cabbage 
patch  has  all  gone  to  weeds.  You  are 
shiftless,  for  your  house  leaks.  You  are 
a  sneak,  for  you  creep  uj)  where  you  are 
not  wanted  and  listen  to  things  which  do 
not  concern  you.  You  are  a  thief,  for 
you  steal  the  secrets  of  others.  You  are 
a  liar,  for  you  tell  things  which  are  not 
so.  Mr.  Rabbit,  you  are  all  these — a 
lazy,  shiftless  sneak,  thief,  and  liar." 

"  Jt  was  dreadful!  Mother  Nature 
jjauscd.  and  Mr.  Rabbit  felt,  oh.  so 
ashamed.  He  did  not  look  up,  but  he  felt, 
he  just  felt,  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  little 
meadow  peoj>le  and  forest  folk  burning 
right  into  him.  So  he  hung  his  head  and 
two  great  tears  fell  splash,  right  at  his 
feet.  You  see.  Mr.  Rabbit  wasn't  alto- 
gether bad.  It  was  just  this  dreadful 
curiosity. 

•'  Old  Mother  Nature  knew  this,  and 
down  in  her  heart  she  loved  Mr.  Rabbit 
and  was.  oh.  so  sorry  for  him. 

'"  Mr.  Rabbit.'  continued  Old  Mother 
Nature,  '  because  your  curiosity  is  so 
great,  your  cars  shall  be  made  longer, 
that  everyone  who  sees  you  may  know- 
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that  it  is  not  safe  to  talk  when  you  are 
near.  Because  you  are  a  sneak  and  steal 
up  to  people  unseen,  your  hind  legs  shall 
be  made  longer,  so  that  whenever  you 
Bit  up  straight  you  will  be  tall  and 
everyone  can  see  you,  and  whenever  you 
run  you  will  go  with  great  jumps,  and 
everyone  will  know  who  it  is  running 
away.  And  because  you  are  shiftless  and 
your  house  leaks,  you  will  hereafter  live 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground.' 

"Then  Old  Mother  Nature  took  Mr. 
Rabbit  by  his  two  ears  and  big  strong 
Mr.  North  Wind  took  Mr.  Rabbit  by 
his  hind  legs,  and  they  both  pulled.  And 
when  they  put  him  down  Mr.  Rabbit's 
ears  and  his  hind  legs  were  long,  many 
times  longer  than  they  used  to  be.  When 
he    tried    to    run    away    to    hide  his 


shame  he  found  that  the  only  way  he 
could  go  was  with  great  jumps,  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  jumped  as  fast  as 
he  could. 

M  And  ever  since  that  long  ago  time 
when  the  world  was  young  rabbits  have 
had  long  cars  and  long  hind  legs,  all  be- 
cause of  the  curiosity  of  their  great, great- 
grand  father,  a  thousand  times  removed. 
And  now  you  know  why  Peter  Rabbit's 
ears  are  long,  and  why  he  is  always  sit- 
ting up  and  listening,"  concluded  Grand- 
father Frog. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Grandfather 
Frog!"  shouted  all  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes,  and  raced  away  to  help  Old 
Mother  West  Wind  drive  up  the  wan- 
dering rain  cloud,  which  she  had  found 
at  last. 


1 
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Now,  Mr.  Rabbit  bad  a  great  deal  of  cuno»ity.  a  very  great  deal,  indeed.     Page  MO 
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UNTIL  you  make  them,  Ktnderkins, 
you  cannot  know  how  pretty  and 
how  very  natural  these  paper  birds 
are.  As  they  stand  before  you  in  their 
bright  colors,  with  their  wings  partly 
lifted,  they  seem  just  ready  to  fly,  or  to 
burst  into  song. 

The  two  birds  that  we  will  make  this 
month  are  among  the  very  first  birds  that 
come  in  the  early  spring  to  tell  us  that 
summer  is  on  the  way.  and  that  the  sweet, 
warm  weather  and  beautiful  flowers  are 
not  far  off. 

If  you  go  out  into  the  country,  or  into 
the  large  city  parks,  even  now.  while  the 
air  is  frosty  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
are    quite  bare, 
you  may  see  the 
bluebird  and  hear 
him  call :  u  Tru- 
al-ly.  tru-al-ly!" 

Figure  1  shows 
you  the  paper 
bluebird  as  it  will 
look  when  you 
have  made  it. 
Yours,  however, 
will  be  prettier, 
liecause  all  the 
colors  of  the  bird 
cannot  be  given 
in  this  print.  Fig- 
ure 2  is  the  pattern  of  the  whole  bird,  ex-  Draw  the  round  ring  for  the  eye  with  a 
cept  its  wings.  red  pencil  and  put  a  black  dot  in  the 

Lay  a  smooth  piece  of  white  tissue  middle  of  the  ring.  Make  the  beak  black 
I .ai>er.  or  very  thin  writing  paper,  over  with  your  soft  lead  pencil.  Finish  both 
Figure  2  and  trace  all  the  lines  that  you  >ides  of  the  bird  alike  and  you  can  turn 
set-  through  the  paper,  then  turn  the  trac-  him  around  and  put  him  down,  facing  in 
ing  over  and  lav  it.  penciled  side  down,    any  direction. 

on  a  piece  ol  rather  heavy  bright  blue       Trace  and  cut  out  the  wings,  Figure 
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Figure  I.    The  paper  bluebird 


paper,  blue  on  l>oth  sides,  and  with  your 
pencil  go  over  the  lines  again.  This  will 
print  the  first  pencil  marks  on  the  blue 
paper  and,  if  necessary,  you  can  make 
the  lines  stronger  on  the  blue  paper  by 
going  over  them  once  more  with  your 
pencil. 

Cut  the  bird  out,  now.  along  the  heavy 
lines  shown  in  Figure  2.  and  cut  the  slit 
in  the  back  marked  A.  (  iet  your  colored 
pencils,  or  crayons,  and  make  the  breast 
and  throat  of  your  bird  a  yellowish  red 
up  to  the  line  that  almost  divides  the 
bird  in  half.  Then  with  chalk  make  the 
white  spot  just  under  the  tail,  or  you 
can  use  white  water  color  for  this,  if  you 

wish.  Figure  2 
will  show  you 
where  to  put  the 
red  and  where  to 
put  the  white. 
With  a  dark  blue 
pencil  draw  the 
straight  lines  on 
the  tail,  to  make  it 
look  like  feath- 
ers, and  with 
your  blue  pencil 
darken  the  bird's 
head  under  the 
eye.  from  the 
beak  to  the  neck. 
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4,  as  you  did  the  bird,  and  make  them 
of  the  same  blue  paper.  Draw  the 
straight  lines  for  feathers  with  your 
dark  blue  pencil,  bend  the  wing's  at 
the  dotted  line  through  the  middle 
where  they  are  joined, 
then  cut  the  slit  B  at  the 
top  of  the  bend. 

Trace  and  cut  out  of 


-RED 


2 


blue  paper  the  stand.  (  Figure  3. ) 
Bend  out  at  the  dotted  line  the 
lower  part  of  the  stand  on  the 
bird  (Figure  2),  bend  out  the 
lower  part  of  the  stand  ( Figure 
3)  along  its  dotted  line,  then  paste  the 
upper  part  of  the  stand  (Figure  3)  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  stand  on  the  bird. 
This  will  give  a  stand  of  double  thick- 


ness, with  a  bend  out 
on  each  side,  and  will 
hold  the  bird  up  as 
firmly  as  two  strong 
legs  could  do. 

Now  fit  the  wings 
on  the  back  of  the 
bird.  Slide  the  slit 
B  in  the  wings  into 
the  slit  A  in  the  bird, 
then  lift  the  wings  a 
little  and  your  bluebird  will  seem  joy- 
ously alive. 

Along  the  edges  of  ponds  and  in 
marshy  places,  if  you  go  to  look  for  him, 
you  will  probably  find  the  red-winged 
blackbird,  for  he  is  there  already,  busy 
with  his  housekeeping.  But  without  go- 
ing out  at  all  you  may  see  him,  for 
Master  Redwing  is  the  other  bird  we  are 
going  to  make  of  paper. 

Figure  5  shows  how  the  red-winged 
blackbird  will  look  when  he  is  finished, 
but  instead  of  the  stripes  his  shoul- 
ders will  be  tipped  with  bright  red.  Fig- 
ure 6  is  the  bird  without  his  wings. 
Trace  this,  as  you  did  the  bluebird,  on 
tissue  paper  or  thin  writing  paper,  then 

lay  the  tracing, 
penciled  side 
down,  on  a  piece 
of  black  paper, 
paper  tliat  is 
black  on  both 
sides,  and  go 
over  the  lines 
with  a  hard  lead 
pencil.  As  the 
paper  is  black  it 
will  not  be  easy 


:  Mucbir  J  out.    F«urc  i  ..  the  bluebird  » 
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then  slip  the  slit  E  in  the  wings  into 
the  slit  D  in  the  bird  and  stand 
your  redwing  up.  He  will  look 
very  black,  and  his  shoulder 
feathers  will  look  very  red,  just  as 
they  do  on  the  real  bird,  and  you 
can  pretend  that  he  is  hopping  about 
in  the  marsh,  and  that  you  hear  him 
call  his  sweet  welcome :  "  Con-quer- 
ee,  con-quer-ee !" 


Fi<un7.    The  black, 
bird*  •  wingi 

co  see  pencil  marks  on  it,  but  the 
hard  pencil  will  press  the  paper 
down  along  the  lines  in  grooves ; 
these  dented  lines  you  can  see, 
and  you  can  cut  the  bird  out 
along  these  lines,  and  cut  the  slit 
D  in  his  back. 

Trace  the  wings  (Figure  7), 
and  the  stand  (Figure  8),  and 
cut  them  out  of  the  black  paper 
also.  Trace  the  shoulder  feath- 
ers (Figure  9),  and  cut  them  out 
of  bright  red  paper,  paper  that  is 
red  on  one  side.  Paste  the  red 
shoulder  feathers  on  the  wings, 
as  you  see  them  in  Figure  7,  then 
fold  the  wings  where  they  join, 
along  the  dotted  line,  and  cut  the 
short  slit  E  in  the  fold. 

If  you  wish  to  show  the  eye 
and  the  opening  of  the  beak,  ,ta4»u 
make  white  lines  with  white 
water  color  paint  where  you  see  them  in 
Figure  6.  Inside  the  white  ring  of  the 
eye  make  a  yellow  or  red  ring.  Rend  out 
the  lower  part  of  the  stand  on  the  bird 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  stand  (Figure 
8),  and  paste  the  two  upper  parts  to- 
gether, just  as  you  did  on  the  bluebird, 


The  Princess's  Washing 

By  Emily  Williams 

The  little  Princess  woke  up  with 
a  start,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran 
over  to  the  window.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  that  was  fortu- 
nate, for  it  was  Monday  morning,  and 
the  little  Princess  had  a  busy  day  be- 
fore her.  The  first  thing  was  to  col- 
lect her  washing.  There  were  two 
handkerchiefs  of  her  own,  a  pair  of 
stockings  for  her  biggest  doll,  an  apron 
and  a  petticoat  for  her  medium-sized 
doll,  and  a  dress  for  her  littlest  doll. 

The  tubs  were  made 
of  white  marble,  and 
they  stood  at  the  end 
of  thegarden  undcran 
apple  tree  covered  with 
pale  pink  blossoms 
One  tub  was  filled 
with  -water,  the  other 
with  cologne.  First 
the  little  Princess  put 
the  clothes  into  the 
water  and  rubbed 
them  hard  with 
scented  soap  —  the 
washboard  was  made 
of  silver,  of  course — 
then  she  rinsed  them 
thoroughly  in  the  co- 
logne. After  this  she 
hung  them  on  a  red 
silk  clothesline  to 
dry.  She  fastened 
them  on  with  gold 
clothespins,  each  of  which  had  a  green 
emerald  for  its  head.  When  the  clothes 
were  all  hung  up  the  little  Princess  was 
so  tired  with  her  morning's  work  that 
she  lay  down  under  the  apple  tree  with 
the  pink  blossoms  and  went  fast 
asleep. 


Tlie  shoulder  f eatben  or 
ickbird.   Fi«ur«  8.  The 
blackbird  «  rt«nJ 
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Conducted  by  Alice  £.  Manning 


Your  Choice  of  Lingerie 


WHAT  every  woman  wants  is 
lingerie — lots  of  it,  snowy,  frilly, 
finely  embroidered,  smart.  1  lere 
is  a  variety — gowns,  drawers,  chemises, 
corset  covers,  combinations.  And  all  can 
be  made  at  home — so  beautifully,  too,  if 
embroidering  is  not  a  lost  art. 


In  ordering  articles  in  this  department 
address  Handicraft  Department,  G(*>d 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  making  all  money  orders  and 
checks  payable  to  the  Phelps  Publishing 
Company.  Orders  for  handicraft  can 
be  tilled  very  promptly. 


Gown  No.  1144  r.     French  and  eyelet  embroidery .     For  further  direction*  «e  opposite  page 


Gown  No.  1145  -      The  «1te»c>  are  folded  for  the  photograph,  to  «how  that  they  are  of  the  French  variety.    For  further  diraettoaj 

ae<  opposite  page 
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Gowns 

Fine  longrloth  is  the  material  used  in 
the  gowns  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
Stamped  material  (3}j  yards)  for  gown 
No.  1144+  or  No.  1145  +  costs  $1.50, 


postpaid.  Mercerized  cotton  for  work- 
ing one  gown  costs  20  cents  extra.  Per- 
forated pattern  of  either  gown  costs  50 
cents. 

Directions  for  ordering  and  descrip- 
tions are  on  opposite  page. 


Drawer*  ruffle  No.  1 153  • 


Da  inty  Ruffles 

These  pretty  drawers  ruffles  are 
stamped  on  fine  white  longcloth,  each 
ruffle  being  54  inches  long  and  (*  inches 
deep.  Stamped  ruffles,  in  the  design  of 
No.  1152+  or  N'o.  11 53+,  cost  60  cents 
a  pair,  postpaid.  Cotton  for  working  one 
pair  of  ruffles  costs  25  cents  extra.  The 
beading  for  finishing  can  be  supplied  at 
20  cents  a  yard.  The  dotted  ribbon  used 
for  the  lacing  is  a  novelty,  and  seems 
particularly  adapted  for  use  with  lingerie. 

The  designs  illustrated  in  this  depart- 


ment are  not  restricted  necessarily  to  the 
garments  upon  which  they  are  show... 
For  instance,  the  two  designs  on  these 
ruffles  can  be  ordered  upon  a  gown  a 
chemise,  or  a  combination,  if  desired. 
A  set  of  lingerie,  in  either  of  these 
designs,  or  in  any  of  the  designs 
shown  on  these  pages,  would  be  very 
choice. 

Should  such  variation-  be  wished  for. 
very  explicit  directions  are  requested  in 
ordering. 

Directions  for  ordering  arc  on  oppo- 
site page. 
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Chrmtae  No.  1149  +  .    The  work  ia  Largely  eyelet  embroidery.     Feather  rtitcbing  MM 
the  cyclcta  oa  the  yoke.     The  duaiM  will  bo  «tampeu  with  any  initial  desired 
Inatead  of  lacing  witb  ribbon,  the  yoke  of  thu  chemiae  ia  fitted  and  buttoaa  at 
the  akouldcra.  thereby  doing  away  witb  tbe  objectionable  full  new,  found  ia 
many  chetnieea.     For  further  directione  eec  opposite  page 


Chemiae  No   1150+.    Tbia  chemi-e  alao  haa  the  fitted  yoke,  wbieb  button!  over  the 
•kouldcra.     The  dainty  deaiga  of  hirda.  how  knot  and  wreath  ia  very  effective,  eincc 
none  of  it  ta  obacured  by  fullncaa.     For  further  directione  tee  opposite  page 


Chemiae  No.  I  IM  •  .     A  pretty  French  and  evelrt  embroidery  der'gn.  the  flower*  being 
eyelet  and  the  Jot»  »olid.     For  further  directioaa  ace  opposite  page 
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Fitted  Chemises 

In  the  three  patterns  shown 
on  the  opposite  page  the  un- 
necessary and  bulky  fullness 
common  to  most  chemises  is 
done  away  with.  These  three 
chemises  button  over  the 
shoulders,  leaving  the  yoke 
perfectly  smooth,  and  they 
are  curved  in  slightly  at  the 
waist. 

Stamped  on  2]/2  yard  pat- 
terns of  fine  longcloth,  chemises 
No.  1149-h  No.  11 50+.  and 
No.  1151+  cost  90  cents  each, 
postpaid.  Material  is  allowed 
for  sizing.  Cotton  for  work- 
ing a  single  chemise  costs  20 
cents  extra. 

Directions  for  ordering  are 
on  Page  516. 


Corset  Covers 

The  crossbar  nainsook  cor- 
set cover,  No.  11 46+,  is 
finished  except   for  the  cm- 


Frcack  coraet  cover  No.  1 147+.    Tbie  alipe  over  th«  hnA.  cricraiac  faihion. 
•ad  ■»  gathered  with  »  tape  or  ribbon  at  tkc  wai.t 


Cor*«t  cover  No.  1146-*-.    The  material  if.  crowbar  naintook 

broidery.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  made,  and  is  trimmed  with 
real  linen  lace.  Finished  and 
stamped  for  embroidery.  No. 
1146+  costs  60  cents,  postpaid, 
cotton  for  working  included. 
The  sizes  run  from  34  to  40. 
Being  a  fitted  cover,  without 
fullness,  a  size  larger  than  one 
usually  wears  is  recommended. 

French  corset  cover  No. 
1147+  is  not  made  up.  The 
stamped  longcloth  for  this 
cover  costs  65  cents,  postpaid. 
Cotton  for  working  and  lace 
insertion  are  20  cents  extra. 
The  material  for  this  cover  is 
stamped  to  allow  for  sizing. 

For  a  close-fitting  dress, 
where  fullness  is  to  be  avoided 
in  the  lingerie  if  possible,  cor- 
set cover  No.  1146+  will  be 
found  very  serviceable.  No. 
1147f-  virill  be  found  suitable 
when  a  certain  amount  of  full- 
ness is  desired  beneath  the  dress 
or  blouse. 

Directions  for  ordering  are 
on  Page  516. 
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A  Butterfly  Combination 

This  particular  combination  of  corset 
cover  and  drawers  is  a  very  smart  one, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  in  the  stores, 
except  in  the  extremely  high-priced 
lingerie. 

The  corset  cover  part  of  it  resembles 
in  cut  the  crossbar  corset  cover  shown 
in  this  department,  being  somewhat  fitted, 
thus  dispensing  with  unnecessary  full- 
ness across  the  yoke. 

The  cover  is  attached  to  the  drawers 
with  beading,  through  which  a  ribbon 
lacing  is  run.  There  is  just  enough  full- 
ness around  the  waist  of  the  corset  cover 
to  make  it  easy  and  graceful  looking. 

The  top  of  the  combination,  the  arms, 
and  the  drawers  ruffles  are  finished  in 
buttonhole  stitch.  The  butterfly  design 
is  worked  in  solid  and  eyelet  embroidery. 


The  drawers  fit  smoothly  over  the  hips, 
and  have  the  very  attractive  graded- 
length  ruffles. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  pattern  for  this  style  of  garment, 
combination  No.  1148-f-  is  offered  fin- 
ished, except  for  the  embroidery,  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  and  40. 

Since  the  corset  cover  is  fitted  rather 
than  extremely  full  it  is  suggested  that 
one  size  larger  than  is  usually  worn  be 
ordered. 

Combination  No.  1148+,  finished 
except  for  the  embroidery,  and  stamped 
for  design  and  scallops,  costs  $1.75.  post- 
paid. The  material  used  in  this  com- 
bination is  a  fine,  durable  longcloth. 

Mercerized  cotton  for  embroidering 
costs  30  cents  extra. 

Directions  for  ordering  are  on  Page 
516. 


Combination  No    1148*       A  cor«ct  cover  and  dnwer*  combination  tnaJc  of  fine  longcloth 
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Cool  Undervests 

Something  new  and  cool  for  sum- 
mer wear  sounds  inviting,  and  these 
fine  linen  undervests — cut  chemise 
fashion,  but  a  trifle  more  fitted  than 
chemises — are  cool,  and  new  to  a  great 
many  people.  And,  of  course,  this  is 
the  very  time  of  the  year  to  be  plan- 
ning for  these  summer  things,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  to  be  embroidered. 

The  very  simplest  embroidery  pat- 
terns are  desirable  for  these  under- 
vests; just  the  buttonholed  edge,  the 
eyelets,  and  perhaps  a  little  suggestion 
of  a  design ;  for  the  more  elaborate 
hand  work  belongs  to  gowns,  chemises, 
and  corset  covers. 

Stamped  on  fine  linen,  undervest 
No.  1162-f-  costs  85  cents,  postpaid. 
Stamped  on  fine  longcloth,  No.  1162+ 
costs  50  cents,  postpaid.  Material  is 
allowed  for  sizing. 

Stamped  on  fine  linen,  undervest 
No.  1163+  costs  85  cents,  postpaid. 
Stamped  on  fine  longcloth,  No.  1163+ 
costs  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Mercerized  cotton  for  working  No. 
1162+  costs  20  cents  extra.  Mer- 
cerized cotton  for  working  No.  1 163+ 
costs  15  cents  extra.  * 

In  case  one  wishes  to  embroider  the 
small  flower-spray  design  of  No. 
1162+  upon  a  plain  silk  undervest 
already  in  one's  possession,  a  perfo- 
rated pattern  of  No.  1 162+  is  offered 
for  15  cents,  postpaid. 

Directions  for  ordering  are  on  Page 
516. 


Linen  an Jerrert  No.  I163+.    The  design  it  a  simple  flower  (pray 
Linen  uniierveat  No.  llh.3-       The  acallop  inj  eyelet  fur m  a 
•impl*  deaign 


My  House  Linen  was  marked  with 
an  embroidered  monogram  an  inch  inside 
a  double  hemstitched  hem.  Imagine  my 
dismay  when  the  hemstitching  began  to 
break,  while  the  linen  was  still  practi- 
cally new.  Even  though  willing  to  sac- 
rifice the  length,  a  new  hem  could  not  be 
made,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  mono- 
gram. A  friend  suggested  that  in  place 
of  the  broken  hemstitching  I  insert  a  strip 
of  fine  French  seam  beading,  stitching  it 
in  by  hand,  with  a  tiny  rolled  hem  at 
each  edge.  L.  M. 


The  Embroidered  Wild  Roses  on  my 
large  linen  centerpiece  had  faded  from 


repeated  laundering.  Dipping  a  small 
brush  into  melted  paraffin,  I  outlined 
each  flower  and  leaf ;  then,  using  my 
stencil  colors,  thinned  with  gasoline,  tinted 
them  in  their  original  colors.  The  wax 
outline  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
cut  stencil,  preventing  the  colors  from 
spreading.  The  paint  must  be  quite  thin, 
and  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  must  be 
placed  under  the  linen  to  absorb  any 
superfluous  color.  The  result  was  most 
gratifying;  a  subsequent  washing  having 
no  effect  on  the  new  bloom  of  my  roses. 
In  laundering  colored  embroidery  pure 
soap  should  be  used  in  the  water,  but 
never  rubbed  on  the  embroidery  itself. 
The  same  is  true  of  stenciled  matter. 
H.  A.  M. 


Curtain  Suggestions 

By  Margaret  Greenleaf 

Editor's  Note — The  many  requests  for  curtain  suggestions  which  have  come  to  us  re- 
cently are  covered  fully  in  the  following  article,  together  with  much  helpful,  general  advice 
along  the  same  line. 


IN  THE  modern  home  the  ready-made 
curtain  is  little  used,  the  windows  of 
each  room  being  considered  individu- 
ally; for  the  draperies,  when  carefully 
chosen,  designed,  and  put  in  place,  are 
important  factors  in  the  general  scheme 
of  decoration.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
materials  selected  tor  such  curtains  is 
of  small  moment,  as  some  of  the  most 
inexpensive  fabrics  are  the  most  effec- 
tive. 

Much  depends  upon  the  way  the  cur- 
tains are  made  and  hung.  Absolute  ac- 
curacy of  measurement  and  nicety  of 
finish  are  essential  to  successful  curtain 
making,  and  it  is  hoped  the  following 
suggestions  may  be  found  helpful  to  the 
amateur.  For  instance,  at  every  win- 
dow which  measures  more  than  eighteen 
inches  in  width  two  curtains  should  be 
used.  The  amount  of  fullness  to  be 
allowed  for  each  is  influenced  in  a 
measure  by  the  texture  of  the  material. 
In  fine  nets  and  like  materials  twice  the 


width  of  the  space  to  be  covered  will 
not  provide  too  much  fullness,  but  in  us- 
ing a  fabric  less  fine  and  soft  once  and 
one-half  is  a  good  allowance. 

In  deciding  upon  the  material  for  cur- 
tains or  overdraperies  the  wall  covering 
of  the  room  must  always  be  considered. 
With  a  figured  wall  it  is  best  to  use 
good,  plain  material  for  the  curtains. 
Bands  of  cretonne  or  other  pattern 
goods  showing  similar  color  and  design 
to  the  wall  may  be  effectively  used  as 
borders  on  plain  curtains.  Where  the 
walls  are  plain  in  color  or  of  two  tones 
the  curtains  may  show  any  figure.  The 
fabric  used  for  draperies  can  be  agree- 
ably used  for  bed  covers,  chair  cushions, 
etc.,  in  the  same  room. 

Experience  has  taught  the  present 
writer  to  avoid  curtain  rings,  that  even 
the  heaviest  door  curtain  hangs  best 
finished  with  a  loose  casing  at  the  top 
through  which  the  rod  will  slip  readily. 
This  method  obviates  the  unsightly  sag 


Cotton  crrpr  u>cJ  most  clfcctively  in  th«  window  treatment  of  a  man's  room 
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ging  so  often  to  be  noticed  in  both  win- 
dow and  door  curtains  where  rings  are 
used.  Also  it  makes  the  work  of  the 
amateur  much  less  difficult.  Where  the 
curtains  will  stop  at  the  sill  line  the  us- 
ual allowance  for  hem  is  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  inches,  and  if  there  is 
to  be  no  heading  the  same  amount  al- 
lowed for  the  casing  will  suffice.  If 
the  goods  has  a  crinkled  surface  or  is 
inclined  to  be  "  sleazy  "  it  may  fall  with 
some  unevenness  of  edge.  To  meet  this 


mad 


preferred  for  this 
work,  although  a 
light  quality  of  thin 
silk  in  suitable 
color  may  some- 
times be  advan- 
tageously used.  In 
any  case  the  most 
practical  and  the 
simplest  method  in 
curtaining  such 
transoms  is  to  have 
from  one  and  one-half  inch 
frame  must  be  the  exact 


a  frame 
lathing.  This 
shape  and  size  of  the  inside  opening  and 
the  fabric  must  be  carefully  tacked  in 
place  about  the  curved  upper  edge  and 
sides,  and  drawn  in  even  folds  toward 
the  lower  center,  where  it  is  securely 
fastened.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
remove  the  fabric  from  the  frame  when 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it  laundered  or 
cleaned.  The  same  material  should  be 
employed  for  the  side  lights  at  the  door. 


fan  transom  can  be  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  the  door. 

The  casement  window,  which  is  much 


contingency  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the  A  single  length  of  the  goods  should  be 
curtain  on  the  rod,  put  it  in  place,  and  run  by  a  casing  on  small  brass  rods  set 
then  turn  up  the  lower  hem,  pinning  or  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  openings, 
basting  it.  This  will  insure  its  hanging  Colonial  and  paladin  windows  with  the 
perfectly. 

The  effect  of  the  curtains  from  the 
outside  must  not  be  overlooked.  A 
similarity  of  treat- 
ment in  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  first 
floor  should  be  em- 
ployed, so  far  as  is 
practical,  as  this 
gives  the  house  a 
pleasing  air  of  well- 
balanced  trimness. 

It  is  frequently 
puzzling  to  know 
the  proper  curtain 
treatment  for  co- 
lonial doors  and 
windows.  The  door 
with  the  fan-shaped 
transom  and  side 
lights,  as  illustrated 
herewith,  is  typical. 
Such  a  transom 
often  proves  partic 
ularly  difficult  for 
the  amateur  to  cur- 
tain. Net,  scrim, 
madras,  or  some 
other  transparent 

material  is  usually  Ti>e  proper  mm*  of  •  < 
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favored  by  architects,  may  be  treated 
with  single  draperies;  that  is,  curtains 
of  raw  silk,  crepon,  casement  cloth, 
scrim,  crash,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
light  weight  drapery  fabrics,  no  curtains 
of  net  or  muslin  being  used  next  the 
glass.  The  upper  right-hand  figure  on 
this  page  shows  the  proper  treatment  of 
such  a  window.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
valance  extends  across  the  center  of  the 
window,  joining  the  side  curtains.  This 
style  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the 
windows  of  the  living-rooms  of  the  house. 

In  mission  or  craftsman  room,  arras 
cloth  or  some  of  the  better  types 
of  two-tone  cotton  fabrics  give  accept- 
able results.  Most  of  these  materials 
may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  pleasing 
colors  and  shades.  Arras  cloth  is  the 
most  expensive,  selling  for  $1.25  a  yard, 
50  inches  in  width,  and  except  where  the 
woodwork  of  the  room  and  general 
treatment  are  along  very  heavy  lines, 
this  fabric  is  not  advised  for  window 
draperies,  as  it  serves  better  for  door 
curtains,  couch  covers,  etc.  A  good 
quality  of  Russian  crash  can  be  bought 
for  25  cents  a  yard,  and  makes  excellent 
window  hangings.  The  usual  width  of 
this  material  is  about  18  inches.  There- 
fore, two  or  more  widths  are  required 
for  each  curtain.  An  effective  way  to 
make  these  is  to  join  them  with  a  lattice 
of  heavy  cotton  or  wool  twist  in  some 
striking  color  or  colors  as  suited  to  the 
scheme  of  the  room.    The  bottlers  may 


be  worked  in  coarse  cross-stitch,  bring- 
ing out  the  same  colors,  or  a  stencil  de- 
sign may  be  applied. 

Among  the  best  known  inexpensive 
fabrics  is  soft  burlap,  which  is  now 
made  in  a  desirable  variety  of  colors. 
The  two-tone  effects  in  denim,  also, 
either  in  stripes  or  small  blocks,  make 
good  draperies  for  the  simple  home. 
The  quality  recommended  sells  for  25 
cents  a  yard  and  is  30  inches  in  width. 
Either  the  burlap  or  the  denim  may  be 
used  to  cover  window  seats  and  chair 
cushions.  , 

There  is  a  particularly  interesting 
kind  of  heavy  burlap  which  is  known  as 
rug  filling.  This  is  a  highly  artistic 
textile,  and  comes  in  a  variety  of  beauti- 
ful colors.  It  is  much  coarser  in  weave 
than  burlap.  It  is  especially  appropri- 
ate for  door  curtains  in  a  room  designed 
along  craftsman  or  mission  lines,  where 
the  walls  are  covered  with  prepared  can- 
vas, showing  a  shade  of  color  in  agree- 
able contrast  to  or  harmony  with  these 
draperies.  It  is  50  inches  in  width  and 
sells  for  about  50  cents  a  yard.  Borders 
or  corner  motifs  may  be  worked  out 
in  heavy  cord  or  appliqu6  if  a  decora- 
tion seems  desirable.  The  remnant 
counter  in  the  dress  goods  department 
will  often  supply  curtain  material 
where  unusual 
color  quality  is 
required;  nun's 
veiling,  cashmere, 
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•  aeolian,  or  any  of  the  numerous  com- 
binations of  silk  and  cotton  which  are 
now  made  can  be  used. 

The  English  casement  cloth  is  prima- 
rily intended,  as  its  name  implies,  for 
window  draperies.  The  better  grade  of 
this  holds  its  color  well  and  sells  for 
90  cents  a  yard,  50  inches  in  width.  It 
can  be  purchased  as  low  as  20  cents  a 
yard,  36  inches  in  width. 

The  English  fashion  of  divided  cur- 
tain for  the  upper  and  lower  sash  of  the 
windows  is  much  favored,  particularly 
in  country  houses.  Such  curtains  are 
not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
practical  and  serviceable.  Most  house- 
keepers have  had  occasion  to  bemoan  the 
loss  of  freshness  in  muslin  curtains 
hung  where  the  window  is  frequently 
opened.  The  upper  portion  will  be  quite 
clean,  but  dust  and  dampness  affect  the 
exposed  end.  Where  the  double  cur- 
tain is  used  as  herewith  illustrated,  that 
upon  the  lower  sash  raises  with  it,  and 
this,  while  permitting  the  free  passage 
of  air,  keeps  the  curtain  fresh.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste  whether  overdraperies 
are  used  with  this  particular  treatment. 
The  material  for  the  sash  curtains  may 
be  dotted  swiss,  net,  or  any  of  the  trans- 
parent fabrics.  For  the  overdraperies 
cretonne,  cotton  crepe,  linen  taffeta,  or 
some  one  of  the  attractive  cotton  prints 
will  be  found  suitable.  Some  of  these 
may  be  bought  as  low  as  18  cents  a  yard. 

The  squared  bay  is  a  type  of  window 
which  adds  much  to  the  appearance  and 
comfort  of  a  room,  and  is  in  itself  a 
decorative  feature.  The  one  in  the 
drawing  on  Page  523  shows  the  proper 
treatment.  The  fact  that  *he  small  upper 
sash  of  this  window  is  stationary  permits 
the  use  of  the  loose,  short  curtain  in  val- 
ance effect.  If  this  sash  opens  and  swings 
in.  the  small  curtain  must  be  run  on  tiny 
rods  set  above  and  below  the  glass. 
This  will  hold  the  material  in  place. 
There  is  a  wide  choice  of  materials  of- 
fered for  such  curtains.  If  the  room  is 
not  otherwise  well  lighted,  ecru  or  white 
net,  point  d'esprit,  madras,  or  some  other 
semi-diaphanous  material  may  be  chosen, 
but  where  the  scheme  of  the  room  de- 
mands a  plain  color  in  its  draperies  a 
crinkled  cotton  crepe  of  domestic  make 
is  recommended.  This  material  may  be 
bought  in  a  number  of  exceedingly  soft 
colors,   delft   blue,   tan,   yellow,  soft 


browns,  and  greens  being  especially 
recommended,  20  cents  a  yard  being  the 
cost  of  this  material. 

In  the  group  of  windows  shown  in  the 
drawing  on  the  opposite  page,  a  treat- 
ment is  suggested  which  will  serve  to 
lower  the  high  windows,  either  singly  or 
in  groups.  Such  windows  appear  in 
many  houses  built  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Simple  lattice  of  the  same  wood  as  the 
trim  and  about  18  inches  in  depth  is  set 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  window  frame 
over  the  glass.  From  this  the  curtains 
fall.  These  curtains  may  be  of  lace,  net. 
or  madras,  and  should  extend  to  the 
sill  line.  The  long  overdraperies  of 
cotton  velvet,  figured  tapestry,  or  some 
other  fabrics  suited  to  the  room,  hang  at 
either  side  of  the  windows,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  They  are  of  sufficient 
width  to  draw  across  and  inclose  the 
window  when  desired.  When  well 
pushed  back  at  either  side  they  outline 
and  dignify  the  window,  making  it  a  de- 
cided feature  of  the  room. 

In  these  old  houses  one  often  finds 
some  windows  of  a  room  which 
seem  proportionally  inadequate  in  width. 
Some  ingenuity  is  required  so  to  arrange 
the  overdraperies  as  to  apparently 
broaden  such  windows.  To  do  this  the 
rod  upon  which  the  net  curtains  are  run 
should  be  placed  on  the  window  frame, 
the  curtains  falling  straight  to  the  sill 
line.  The  bracket  to  hold  the  rod  from 
which  the  overdraperies  hang  should  be 
placed  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  window 
frame,  allowing  the  rod  itself  to  extend 
beyond.  On  these  the  overcurtains  can 
be  run,  allowing  the  inside  of  the  curtain 
to  extend  only  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
window  frame.  In  this  way  none  of  the 
light  will  be  lost,  and  tne  apparent 
breadth  of  the  window  greatly  increased. 
In  this  treatment  it  is  very  necessary  to 
hang  both  sets  of  curtains  quite  at  the 
top  of  the  window  casing,  or  set  a  valance 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth  to  cover  the 
upper  portion  of  the  window ;  this  latter 
arrangement  is  usually  found  the  most 
satisfactory. 

The  cotton  crepe  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  man's  room  shown  on  Page  522  is 
particularly  pleasing  in  cclor  and  design. 
Against  a  soft  light  tan  ground  a  flight  of 
white  storks  is  set.  These  are  picked 
out  in  black,  with  here  and  there  a  sug- 
gestion of  blue. 
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By  Carolyn  Treworifcc 

Editor's  Note — An  article  giving  directions  for  the  purchase  of  linen  goods  appeared  in  tba 
last  (March)  issue. 

NINETY  per  cent  of  the  women  wool  " — are  sold  all  over  this  country  for 
who  buy  blankets  know  nothing  all-wool  blankets  when  the  per  cent  of 
about  them,  nor  do  eighty  per  cotton  reaches  even  to  a  half.  Right  here 
cent  of  the  salesmen  who  sell  them/'  de-  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  little  cotton 
clared  the  buyer  of  blankets  in  a  well-  does  not  injure  an  all-wool  blanket.  In 
known  shop.  And  yet  blankets  are  not  fact,  it  is  advised  by  even  the  most  care- 
inexpensive  trifles  to  be  bought  lightly  ful  buyers,  for  it  prevents  the  blanket 
and  thoughtlessly  as  one  would  a  yard  or  from  shrinking  when  it  is  washed  or 
two  of  ribbon.  One  pair  of  good  wearing  cleaned,  and  makes  it  look  better  after 
blankets  even  will  perceptibly  diminish  the  ministrations  of  the  laundress.  The 
the  monthly  allowance  or  the  dowry  of  percentage,  however,  should  be  noted  on 
the  bride-elect.  Is  it  surprising,  there-  the  accompanying  slip,  and  undoubtedly 
fore,  that  the  woman  who  desires  to  ex-  will  be  when  the  laws  regarding  protec- 
pend  the  money  for  her  household  judi-  tion  of  textiles  for  the  consumers  have 
ciously  should  ask  for  knowledge  which  been  sufficiently  agitated  to  demand  their 
will  place  her  amongst  the  wise  ten  per  passage.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
cent?  detect  this  very  small  amount  of  cotton. 

It  is  false  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  When  buyers,  manufacturers,  and 
blanket  if  you  wish  a  blanket  to  those  who  have  spent  their  business  lives 
wear  well  and  to  continue  to  look  well,  studying  blankets  disagree  as  regards  the 
For  this  reason  the  all-wool  blanket  is  amount  of  cotton  in  a  blanket  the  con- 
always  recommended.  Not  only  will  an  sumer  need  not  feel  chagrined  at  her  igno- 
all-wool  blanket  outwear  by  several  years  ranee.  Even  blankets  manufactured  en- 
the  blanket  in  which  cotton  to  an  appre-  tirely  from  cotton  have  deceived  these 
ciable  amount  is  used,  but  it  will  wash  men,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
far  better  and  is  much  lighter.  Beauty,  little  inspection  gave  their  clue.  The  first 
serviceableness,  and  lightness  combine  to  test  and  the  most  natural  one  is  the 
make  the  all-wool  blanket  well  worth  the  "  feel."  This  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  de- 
price  demanded  for  it.  The  blanket  in  scribe.  All  who  have  cuddled  down  on  a 
which  the  wool  is  combined  with  a  half  frosty  night  under  warm,  fleecy  blankets 
or  three-quarters  of  cotton  may  be  have  an  idea  at  least  of  a  wool  blanket, 
cheaper  at  the  counter,  but  it  is  a  more  There  is  something  mellow,  soft,  fleecv 
costly  purchase  in  tlie  end.  about  a  blanket  made  entirely  or  practi- 

H,   ci   .  "ri   i  cally  so  from  wool.    The  presence  of 
ow  to  Delect  Dlanketa  ./      •  .  ,  ,        *i  r    i  u  j 

cotton  immediately  makes  it  feel  hard, 
**  But  how  can  we  tell  the  all-wool  soggy,  and  dead, 
blanket?"  you  will  ask.  There  is  no  By  taking  up  two  blankets,  one 
royal  road  to  this  decision.  Nothing  all  wool  and  the  other  with  a  half  or 
that  the  consumer  buys  requires  more  three-quarters  of  cotton,  you  will  notice 
judgment  and  knowledge  than  the  pur-  at  once  that  the  all-wool  blanket  is  per- 
chase  of  woolen  materials.  If  you  have  ceptibly  lighter  than  the  other.  Cotton 
perfect  confidence  in  the  reputation  and  adds  weight  but  not  warmth.  An  all- 
guarantee  of  the  shop  where  you  are  buy-  cotton  blanket  has  little  warmth,  although 
ing  the  blanket  your  task  is  easier.  But  in  the  shop  it  may  look  almost  as  inviting 
it  is  never  wise  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  as  the  all-wool. 

word  of  others  unless  you  can  verify  the      It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  a 

veracity  of  the  statements  by  your  own  piece  of  the  blanket  you  are  inspecting 

knowledge.    Blankets  said  to  be  all  wool  even  for  the  chemical  tests,  and  for  or- 

— yes,  even  marked  and  guaranteed  "  all  dinary  occasions  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
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It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  study  care- 
fully the  blanket  itself.  By  looking 
closely  at  the  edges  you  can  very  often 
discover  whether  the  foundation  is  made 
of  wool  or  of  cotton,  for  when  cotton  is 
used  it  is  most  easily  discernible  in  this 
foundation. 

WLat  la  SWdy? 

Cotton,  which  is  so  maligned  in  the 
textile  world,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  of 
adulterants,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
substance  whereby  wool  blankets  are 
cheapened.  The  price  of  all-wool  blan- 
kets varies  according  to  the  wool  fiber 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  them.  The 
cheapest  is  what  is  known  as  shoddy, 
mungo,  or  extract  wool.  Shoddy  is  the 
refuse  or  waste  thrown  off  in  spinning 
wool.  Old  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
are  torn  to  pieces  by  a  machine  having 
spiked  rollers.  These  are  cleansed  and 
woven  with  a  certain  proportion  of  new 
wool.  The  fibers  are  short,  and  they 
quickly  wear  off,  leaving  the  bare 
foundation  of  the  blanket.  Mungo  is 
even  cheaper  than  shoddy,  coming  from 
felted  pieces  of  cloths,  clippings  of  coats, 
disused  hat  brims,  etc.  The  wearing 
qualities  of  these  fibers  have  already  been 
lessened  by  usage,  which  naturally  weak- 
ens them,  and  in  addition  there  is  the 
same  objection  of  the  short  fiber.  There 
is  still  the  extract  wool.  This  is  obtained 
from  a  woolen  and  cotton  fabric  by  a 
diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  which 
eats  out  the  cotton  warp  and  leaves  the 
wool  weft.  The  acid  cannot  fail  to 
weaken  this  wool  fiber,  and  again  the 
wearing  power  is  diminished  even  before 
it  is  combined  with  the  new  wool.  A 
blanket  with  cotton  in  it  will  give  more 
wear  than  these  cheap  wool  blankets 
which  wear  off  so  quickly  and  entirely 
wash  out. 

It  requires  the  alert  eye  of  the  expert, 
and  it  must  be  a  keen  one,  to  decide  the 
quality  of  shoddy  or  its  allied  waste  ma- 
terials in  a  blanket.  The  careful  house- 
keeper can  determine  it  only  by  the 
chemical  and  microscope  tests.  These 
may  seem  a  bit  technical,  but  they  are 
well  worth  trying  if  one  is  buying  a 
large  number  of  blankets.  All  the  can- 
niness  of  the  manufacturer  is  revealed 
before  the  searching  test  science  has  pro- 
vided for  you.  The  simplest  test  calls 
for  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  pot- 


ash. It  is  really  nothing  but  Babbitt's 
lye.  In  the  laboratory  the  sample  is 
weighed  before  being  placed  in  the  solu- 
tion in  which  it  is  boiled  for  fifteen  min- 
utes.  It  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  and 
dried  and  weighed  again.  Five  per  cent 
of  cotton  has  probably  been  destroyed 
with  the  wool.  The  substance  remaining 
is  the  cotton  in  the  sample,  the  wool  hav- 
ing been  destroyed.  Under  the  micro- 
scope you  can  discover  the  quality  of  tin- 
fiber  used.  Poor  fibers  will  show  scale- 
missing  or  damaged.  If  fibers  of  differ- 
ent types  have  been  used,  such  as  shoddy 
or  mungo,  the  microscope  tells  the  story, 
even  the  color  of  the  various  fibers  show- 
ing. It  is  a  fascinating  test,  it  is  so  very 
interesting,  but  it  is  sometimes  very 
startling  and  warns  you  that  only  knowl- 
edge can  guide  you  in  the  right  direction. 
Surely  the  most  doubting  would  hesitate- 
to  believe  that  the  blanket  which  looks  so 
fleecy,  so  soft  and  woolly,  could  be  woven 
from  fibers  picked  from  the  refuse  of  dis- 
carded woolen  materials.  Yet  so  suc- 
cessfully can  carding  finish  these  blankets 
that  these  tests  are  the  only  reliable 
proofs. 

Not  only  does  shoddy  wear  away 
quickly  when  it  has  been  carded  to  defy 
the  scrutiny  of  careful  inspection,  but  all 
wool  which  has  been  overcarded  wears 
off  more  easily.  Carding  opens  up  the 
fibers  and  gives  the  loose,  open  condition. 
By  this  process  not  only  shoddy,  but  cot- 
ton, dead  and  soggy  as  it  is,  may  be 
carded  to  imitate  wool  so  cleverly  that  it 
defies  expert  detection.  Good  blankets, 
where  the  manufacturer  has  nothing  to 
hide,  are  never  overcarded. 

Neither  the  French  nor  the  California 
wool  blankets  are  carded  as  much  as  the 
Austrian  blankets,  and  yet  the  Austrian 
blankets  are  a  joy  and  delight  They  are 
deliciously  thick  and  fleecy,  and  the  very 
sight  of  them  seems  to  defy  cold  and 
promise  cozy  and  peaceful  repose.  As 
a  general  rule  the  French  blankets  arc 
preferred  by  those  whose  pocketbooks 
have  no  limit.  They  are  woven  very 
closely,  and  feel  like  felt.  They  are 
woven  from  the  Australian  wool,  which 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  finest  blankets  manufactured  in 
this  country  are  woven  from  California 
wool.  This  is  in  reality  a  trade  name 
more  than  anything  else.  It  would  re- 
quire far  more  sheep  than  the  rich  graz- 
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ing  country  of  California  can  sapply  to 
produce  all  the  wool  sold  under  the  name 
of  California  wool.  It  has  the  long  fiber 
which  is  always  the  most  advantageous 
for  weaving.  These  American  blankets 
are  not  woven  so  closely  as  the  French 
blankets.  This  is  not  a  fault,  however, 
for  many  people  prefer  the  lighter,  more 
open  blankets.  The  California  wool 
blankets  are  white,  with  or  withoat  the 
colored  striped  borders.  The  French 
blankets,  on  the  other  hand,  come  in  the 
colors. 

Price  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
guides  in  buying  blankets.  Prices  of 
blankets  will  vary  slightly  in  the  different 
shops,  a  more  fashionable  shop  selling  the 
same  blanket  for  a  little  higher  price  than 
the  shop  not  as  accessible  nor  as  well  lo- 
cated, but  this  variation  is  comparatively 
slight  The  following  prices  have  been 
supplied  by  a  shop  which  is  an  authority 
on  woolen  blankets.  The  lowest  price  for 
all-wool  blankets  for  a  single  bed  is 
quoted  at  $9.50  per  pair;  for  a  double 
bed,  $11  a  pair.  The  single-bed  blankets 
for  $S  per  pair  and  those  for  double  beds 
for  $6.50  per  pair  will  have  eighty  per 
cent  of  wool  in  them  and  twenty  per  cent 
cotton.  This  per  cent  of  cotton  is  not 
very  large. 

Linen  and  Cotton  Towelj 

When  we  turn  from  the  purchase  of 
blankets  to  that  of  towels  we  again  find 
cotton  the  arch  enemy.  The  all- linen 
towel  is  by  all  means  the  best.  It  absorbs 
the  moisture  of  the  face  and  hands  more 
quickly  than  cotton,  which  possesses  lit- 
tle absorbent  qualities.  Yet  cotton  is  al- 
lowed to  creep  into  the  manufacture  of 
towels  by  the  manufacturer  who  is  look- 
ing for  profits  first  and  foremost.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  consumer  to  detect 
the  presence  of  cotton.  Here,  again,  it  is 
mainly  in  that  indescribable  something 
called  "  feel."  Cotton  immediately  makes 
the  towel  feel  dead  and  harsh,  without 
the  life  and  softness  of  the  linen.  Some- 
times you  can  see  the  difference  in  the 
gloss  on  the  towel,  but  the  mercerization 
of  cotton  has  made  this  decision  an  unre- 
liable one. 

Cotton  is  mercerized  by  immersing  it 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  swells 
out  the  cell  walls  of  the  multiple  fiber, 
giving  the  glossy  effect  of  silk.  This 
washes  out,  unfortunately,  and  too  late 


the  beguiled  consumer  knows  that  th* 

towel  is  cotton. 

In  addition  to  being  only  slightly  ab- 
sorbent, a  cotton  towel  leaves  its  mark 
in  the  shape  of  lint,  which  sticks  most 
disagreeably  to  the  clothes  or  wherever 
it  may  alight.  Despite  all  these  adverse 
features  cotton  towels  are  made  and  very 
largely  sold.  The  cheap  towels  one  sees 
advertised  for  nine  and  ten  cents  are  cot- 
ton towels — ail-cotton  towels,  in  fact 
One  would  naturally  come  to  this  con- 
clusion from  the  price,  but  it  is  the  com- 
bination cotton  and  linen  towel  which  sets 
the  snares  for  the  consumer. 

The  linen  towel  most  in  demand  is  the 
huckaback.  Though  this  is  a  household 
name  comparatively  few  women  know 
why  it  is  thus  named.  The  title  is  de- 
rived from  the  weave,  which  throws  up 
a  little  knot  or  huck.  This  huck  is  both 
in  the  warp  and  in  the  weft  It  makes, 
as  you  all  know,  a  slightly  roughened 
towel,  which  is  admirable  for  drying  all 
but  the  most  sensitive  skins.  There  are, 
of  course,  numerous  weaves  of  hucka- 
back towels,  many  of  which  are  very  at- 
tractive. 

The  simplest  method  of  finishing  the 
ends  of  these  towels  is  with  a  hem,  but 
this  is  not  sufficiently  dainty  to  please 
the  fastidious  woman  who  invariably 
selects  the  hemstitched  ones.  This  hem- 
stitching is  done  by  the  machine,  and  if 
the  laundress  is  careful  to  iron  it  across 
the  hemstitching  there  is  little  danger 
of  it  breaking  or  tearing.  The  scalloped 
towels  do  not  enjoy  the  popularity  of  the 
hemstitched  ones,  as  they  are  very  apt 
to  fray  in  the  laundering  and  look  un- 
tidy, while  the  fringed  towels  have 
entirely  passed  away,  the  fringe  knot- 
ting and  tearing  in  the  washing  long 
before  the  towel  showed  any  signs  of 
usa^e. 

For  women  who  prefer  a  towel  softer 
than  the  huckaback  there  is  the  bird's- 
eye,  a  delightfully  smooth,  soft  towel, 
very  reminiscent  of  the  damask  towel, 
which  has  lost  caste  and  favor  because 
of  its  lack  of  absorbent  qualities.  The 
bird's-eye  towel  is  glossier  and  finer  than 
the  huckaback. 

Germany  divides  the  honors  with  Ire- 
land in  sending  to  us  the  best  towels. 
The  German  towels  have  a  slightly 
creamy  tinge,  although  no  towels  are 
probably  bleached  as  much  as  sheets  a? 
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tablecloths.  The  more  loosely  twisted 
linen  yarns  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  toweling; and  the  bleach  can, therefore, 
reach  the  natural  gum  within  the  fiber — 
the  life  of  the  fiber  as  it  were — more 
easily.  To  eradicate  this  damage  the 
bleaching  is  not  carried  so  far  as  in 
sheets  or  tablecloths.  When  cotton  is 
used  the  bleaching  must  be  still  further 
shortened,  for  the  acids  used  in  the 
bleaching  process  work  more  directly  on 
the  cotton  fiber  than  on  the  flax.  The 
Irish  towels  bearing  the  trade  mark 
"  Old  Bleach "  are  said  to  be  bleached 
by  the  dew  and  the  sun  with  the  same 
care  given  to  the  sheets  and  tablecloths. 
These  towels  are  not  finished  between 
rollers,  but  by  the  old-fashioned  beetle  fin- 
ish, which  lends  a  soft,  silky  appearance. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  shelves  and 
counters  they  crumple  easily,  and  un- 
less the  consumer  is  educated  to  the 
advantages  of  this  natural  finish  the 
choice  is  in  favor  of  the  towels  with  the 
same  smooth,  glossy  surface  that  the 
skillful  laundress  gives  them. 

In  buying  towels  the  price  is  sure  to 
be  something  of  a  guide,  and  in  general 
the  statement  can  be  made  that  towels 
under  three  dollars  a  dozen  are  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  Toweling 
may  be  purchased  by  the  yard,  but  unless 
the  consumer  is  ambitious  enough  to 
scallop  or  hemstitch  the  ends  as  a  bit 
of  fancy  needlework,  there  is  no  econ- 
omy. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  but 
one  initial  on  the  towel,  either  in  the 
Old  English  or  the  ecclesiastical  script. 
Towels,  by  the  way,  have  diminished  in 
size.  The  towel  measuring  twenty- 
seven  by  forty-five  inches  is  now  con- 
sidered too  large,  although  our  mothers 
insisted  on  this  size.  Twenty-four  inches 
by  forty-two  is  the  size  most  in  demand, 
although  recently  the  preference  for 
towels  measuring  but  twenty-two  by 
forty  inches  is  increasing.  This  change 
in  size  has  perhaps  been  brought  about 
by  the  popularity  of  the  guest  towels, 
which  "  a  few  years  ago  you  couldn't 
give  away,"  according  to  the  remark  of 
a  shrewd  buyer.  The  proper  size  of  the 
guest  towel  is  fifteen  by  twenty-four 
inches.  The  idea  of  this  small  towel  is 
that  it  can  be  used  once  to  wipe  the 
hands  or  face  and  then  cast  into  the 
laundry  bag  much  more  readily  than 
the  larger  towel. 


Selection  of  Turkiak  Towels 

Turkish  towels  are  frankly  all  cotton ; 
that  is,  the  Turkish  towel  seen  in  the 
majority  of  bathrooms.  For  the  rugge*! 
man  or  the  woman  who  goes  in  for 
sports,  and  who  delights  in  the  cold 
shower  and  the  brisk  rubdown  there  arc 
linen  Turkish  towels.  As  frictional  tow- 
els they  are  excellent,  but  most  women 
and  even  men  prefer  a  softer  towel.  Al- 
though a  large  number  of  Turkish  towels- 
are  manufactured  in  this  country,  the 
better  ones  come  from  England.  They 
are  woven  more  closely  across  the  sea>. 
where  labor  is  cheaper  and  more  time 
and  care  is  taken  in  their  manufac- 
ture. 

By  looking  at  the  smooth,  plain  border 
at  the  end  of  the  towel  a  good  idea  of 
its  value  may  be  gained.  The  finer  and 
more  closely  woven  this  border  is  the 
finer  and  better  the  towel.  A  long,  loose 
loop  will  pull  out  much  faster  than  one 
more  tightly  woven.  The  closely 
woven,  short-looped  towel  naturally  feels 
much  softer  than  one  loosely  woven,  as, 
unfortunately,  so  many  of  the  domestic 
towels  are. 

The  French  Turkish  towels  are  even 
more  closely  and  finely  woven  than  the 
English,  but  they  are  too  soft  to  appeal 
to  the  American  taste,  especially  when 
the  pocketbook  must  be  drawn  upon 
more  heavily.  They  are  woven  from  the 
Egyptian  yarn  as  a  rule,  and,  frankly, 
are  superior  for  anyone  who  delights  in 
a  soft  towel. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  imported  towel  is 
overbleached,  although  that  fault  is 
found  from  time  to  time  with  Turkish 
towels  of  domestic  manufacture.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  fathom:  too  much 
haste,  a  poor  quality  of  yarn,  and  too  lit- 
tle attention  given  to  the  solution.  In 
order  to  answer  the  demand  for  cheap- 
ness and  quality  the  American  manufac- 
turer sometimes  mixes  too  strong  a 
bleaching  solution,  and  as  cotton  is  more 
easily  affected  than  linen  it  become- 
overbleached.  By  stretching  back  the 
material  with  the  forefingers  (if  it 
it  can  be  expressed  in  that  way)  it  is 
possible  to  tell  whether  the  towel  has 
been  weakened  by  the  bleaching.  A« 
cotton  is  so  quickly  affected  by  bleach- 
ing solutions  care  must  be  taken  bv 
the  laundress  in  washing  Turkish 
towels. 
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The  Stepdaughters  Side 

Mr.  Editor — The  ex-widower's  story, 
which  has  called  forth  the  interesting  let- 
ters from  second  wives,  appealed  to  me 
from  another  view — that  of  a  step- 
daughter. I  believe  others  in  my  posi- 
tion, by  reading  it,  will  be  helped  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  a  father  who 
brings  to  his  bereft  home  another  wife, 
and  also  to  sympathize  with  the  woman 
who  tries  faithfully  to  do  her  duty  in 
this  trying  position. 

No  one  else  guards  so  jealously  the 
first  wife's  memory  as  does  the  grown-up 
daughter.  No  one  else  notices  all  the 
advantages  the  second  wife  lias,  nor  feels 
so  keenly  every  instance  of  kindness 
and  consideration,  greater  than  her 
mother  received,  which  her  father  shows 
his  second  wife.  To  her  many  times 
must  come  the  thought,  "  Had  he  cared 
for  my  mother  as  well,  she  might  be 
living  today."  It  is  one  of  the  hard 
things  we  have  to  meet  in  life,  but  we 
can  avoid  making  it  harder  than  neces- 
sary by  our  own  feelings  and  actions. 
We  may  feel  hurt  to  think  the  father 
finds  it  possible  to  love  another  with  a 
love  at  all  like  the  love  he  bore  the  first, 
but  shall  we  allow  that  to  influence  our 
attitude  to  the  new  mistress  of  the  home? 
Too  often  she  has  to  suffer  the  indig- 
nant resentment  of  her  husband's  chil- 
dren and  relatives-in-law,  when  she  de- 
serves their  sympathy  and  friendship. 

She  has  her  own  secret  sorrow.  No 
true  woman  but  would  prefer  being  the 
first  love  of  her  husband,  sharing  his 
love  in  poverty,  hard  labor,  even  priva- 
tion, to  taking  the  second  offering  of  his 
heart,  although  he  can  give  her  com- 


forts, ease,  and  luxury  perhaps.  When 
she  takes  upon  herself  the  duty  of  a 
home  maker,  surrounded  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  second  wife  and  stepmother, 
she  needs  a  double  portion  of  love,  tact, 
and  patience.  I  know  a  stepmother  who 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  first  wife, 
who  is  jealous  of  the  father's  love  for 
his  chiU  iren,  who,  seemingly,  cannot  be 
happy  because  she  knows  the  mother  of 
his  children  was  more  to  him  than  she 
can  ever  be.  Another  "Edith"  faces 
the  situation  bravely ;  says :  "  The  mem- 
ory of  your  first  wife  will  always  be 
sacred  to  me,  and  I  never  want  to  come 
between  you  and  your  children.  I  want 
to  do  all  I  can  for  them  for  your  sake." 
This  being  her  attitude,  how  much  easier 
for  the  whole  family  to  adjust  itself  to 
new  conditions  than  in  the  first  instance  I 
The  husband  and  father  has  a  hard 
part  in  this  adjustment,  in  which  he 
often  blunders,  perhaps  because  he  can- 
not understand  a  woman's  heart.  Few 
men  exhibit  the  tact  of  the  ex-widower 
in  removing  the  furnishings  so  closely 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  first 
wife  and  giving  the  new  wife  an  op- 
portunity to  surround  herself  with  ob~ 
jects  which  belong  to  her  personality. 
Usually  she  does  not  care  to  be  reminded 
constantly  that  there  was  someone  be- 
fore her.  Nor  is  this  the  only  reason 
that  an  entire  change  in  the  household 
arrangement  is  wise.  Consideration  for 
his  children's  feelings  should  influence 
the  father  in  this  act.  We  cannot  look 
at  the  different  articles,  common  and 
homely  though  they  may  be,  without 
recollections  of  duties  well  performed 
crowding  into  our  minds."  The  old  stove, 
which  is  an  abomination  to  the  new  cook 
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stands  to  us  for  days  of  weary  toil  for 
loved  ones.  Perhaps  there  are  quilts 
and  rag  carpets  which  are  faded  and 
worn — ugly  to  the  new  mistress,  but 
beautiful  to  us  with  the  memories  of 
patient,  lonely  hours  as,  fingers  never 
idle,  the  mother's  thoughts  accompanied 
her  boys  and  girls  far  from  home  in 
college  or  out  in  the  world's  rough 
school.  How  much  love  went  into  each 
stitch !  Our  hearts  cry  out,  "  Burn,  de- 
stroy these  things  if  must  be,  but  let  no 
uncomprehending  hands  touch  these 
sacred  objects!"  Why  can't  our  fathers 
understand?  It  is  not  that  we  have  any 
hard  feelings  toward  "  Edith."  She 
cannot  understand;  she  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  use  these  things.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  fear  of  wounding  her  hus- 
band's feelings  that  prevents  her  asking 
their  removal. 

Therefore,  I  wish  every  man  in  like 
situation  would  read  the  ex-widower's 
story.  This  is  one  of  the  hard  situ- 
ations of  life,  but  tact,  sympathy,  and 
understanding  may  make  it  possible  for 
friendliness  and  happiness  to  exist  with- 
out disloyalty  to  the  first  wife  and 
mother.  E.  IV. 


Economy  in  "Washington 

Dear  Editor — I  venture  to  send  the 
following  account  of  what  it  cost  my 
husband  and  myself,  with  an  occasional 
guest,  to  live  nicely — not  extravagantly 
—during  the  past  twelve  months  in 
Washington  City:  House  rent,  $30  per 
month;  servant,  $18;  fuel  (hot-air  fur- 
nace and  coal  range  in  winter,  gas  range 
and  instantaneous  water  heater  in  sum- 
mer), $15.50;  gas  for  lighting,  average  of 
$4 ;  telephone,  unlimited  service,  $4 ;  fire 
insurance,  $2;  food,  $50;  necessary  re- 
pairs (average),  $4;  daily  paper,  50 
cents;  doctor,  dentist,  and  druggist  bills, 
$35  for  the  whole  year,  or  about  $2.92 
per  month.    Total.  $130.92  per  month. 

To  this  sum  must  be  added  clothing, 
carfare,  church  dues,  stationery,  gifts, 
and  charities,  which,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  habits  of  each  individ- 
ual, but  are  practically  the  same  with 
them,  regardless  of  location. 

I  would  state  that  our  home  is  on 
one  of  the  best  streets  of  the  Northwest 
section,  and  our  meals  are  as  follows: 


Breakfast,  fruit,  cereal  and  cream, 
relish,  hot  bread,  coffee;  dinners,  soup, 
meat,  two  vegetables,  salad,  or  dessert; 
luncheons,  "  leftovers,"  bread,  butter, 
tea  and  coffee,  fruit,  or  cake. 

I  believe,  from  comparisons  with  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends  living  in  other 
large  cities,  that  a  family  can  live  better 
on  a  small  salary  in  Washington  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  states. 

/.  B.  T. 


Her  Ideal  School 

Mr.  Editor — No  article  published  in 
your  pages  for  some  months  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  more  helpful  than  the 
symposium  on  vocational  education.  To 
know  the  opinions  of  prominent  educa- 
tors and  experienced  employers  of  young 
people  is  worth  much  to  parents  who  ex- 
pect their  children  to  be  self-supporting 
and  desire  to  give  them  the  best  prepara- 
tion which  their  means  will  permit.  Be- 
ing the  mother  of  two  boys  and  three 
girls,  the  subject  appealed  to  me. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  handle  the  boys 
educationally,  for  boys  have  to  face  the 
world  and  make  their  living.  But  with 
the  girls  the  problem  is  more  compli- 
cated. Many  a  conscientious  mother, 
who  is  honest  with  herself  feels  that  her 
daughters  as  well  as  her  sons  must  be 
prepared  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  while 
encouraging  them  to  assimilate  all  the 
technical  instruction  necessary  for  this 
object,  she  realizes  that  with  all  the  de- 
fects of  the  institution  of  marriage  and 
all  the  burdens  consequent  upon  it,  no 
career  will  serve  as  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  it.  She  must  prepare 
her  daughter  to  be  a  home  maker. 

This  twofold  preparation  is  at  once 
the  anxiety  of  the  mother  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  daughter.  It  is  just  double 
what  we  demand  of  our  sons.  I  had  a 
feeling,  until  I  read  that  symposium,  that 
the  domestic  science  course  would  solve 
the  problem,  but  when  men  like  Dr. 
Noble  of  Goucher  College  and  others  are 
conservative  and  noncommittal,  it  makes 
one  stop  and  think.  Our  country  is  full 
of  schools,  and  perhaps  in  the  educa- 
tional evolution  there  will  develop  the 
school  the  average  Christian  mother 
wants  for  her  daughter.  Shall  I  describe 
my  ideal  school? 

A   Christian   woman's  college  with 
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true  refinements  and  high  ideals,  which 
offers  a  domestic  science  and  art  course 
equal  to  that  offered  by  our  state  uni- 
versities. There  is  no  reason  why  such 
a  course  might  not  be  cultural,  in  the 
proper  environment. 

Having,  after  careful  study  of  the 
matter,  failed  to  find  such  a  school,  I 
shall  have  my  girls  do  well  whatever 
they  undertake,  either  educationally  or 
vocationally,  then,  when  they  become 
home  makers,  they  will,  I  believe,  make 
homes  well.  H.  IV.  H. 


Saving  a  Percentage 

Mr.  EoiTOH^-Can  a  family  of  three, 
on  an  income  of  $2,j?00  per  year,  afford 
to  keep  a  maid?  That  is,  if  the  wife 
and  mother  is  in  average  good  health? 
We  are  a  family  of  three,  in  Detroit; 
Mich.  My  husband  is  a  professional 
man,  with  an  income  of  $2,500,  and  we 
cannot  afford  a  servant.  Our  associates 
are  people  with  incomes  of  $2,000  to 
$5,000  a  year,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to 
live  on  the  same  scale  as  those  with 
even  $3,000  incomes.  A  servant  here 
receives  five  and  six  dollars  per  week, 
with  a  woman  to  do  the  washing,  while 
the  mistress  attends  to  at  least  a  part  of 
the  cooking". 

If  a  family  has  never  been  put  to  the 
expense  of  buying  a  home  or  paying 
rent,  I  can  understand  how  a  maid  may 
be  afforded,  but  to  do  so  and  save  even 
a  modest  sum  from  an  income  of  $2,500 
is  a  herculean  task  these  days.  Possibly 
no  attempt  to  save  is  made.  But  should 
there  not  be? 

Taking  for  granted  there  is,  would  it 
not  be  easier  to  solve  this  question  of 
what  we  should  spend  for  the  various 
household  and  family  needs  by  estab- 
lishing a  certain  percentage  which  should 
be  saved  from  the  income?  Of  course 
the  result  is  the  same,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  less  of  detail  in  aiming  to 
save,  sav  $500  out  of  the  $2,500,  than  to 
constantly  plan  and  study  how  best  to 
spend  the  $2,000. 

Rent  is  the  only  item  of  household 
expenditure,  I  believe,  for  which  students 
of  economics  have  established  a  per- 
centage of  the  income.  One-fifth  is  the 
amount  given.  Now,  with  that  as  a 
working  basis  and  a  stated  amount  to 
l>e  saved  (the  plan  wc  have  followed 


for  ten  years),  other  expenditures  seem 
to  adjust  themselves,  more  or  less,  with- 
out strain  in  any  direction,  and  the  year 
ends  with  little  room  for  regret  over  un- 
wise spending.  Detroit. 


Childless 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  just  read 
"  E.  F.  G's "  article,  "  God's  Plan,"  in 
the  November  number,  and  the  first  thing 
that  came  to  my  mind  was,  Suppose 
your  four  children  do  not  come ;  suppose 
you  want  children  with  all  your  heart; 
suppose  you  are  told  by  physicians  there 
is  no  physical  impediment,  and  yourself 
and  husband  are  healthy,  mentally 
bright,  morally  sound,  realize  what  par- 
enthood means,  and  still  there  are  no  chil- 
dren to  bless  your  union — what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it? 

I  believe  in  trusting  God  to  work  out 
his  own  plans,  and  I  deplore  the  attitude 
of  most  married  people  toward  children, 
but  if  every  woman  living  had  her  four, 
I'd  feel  sorry  for  a  good  share  of  the  chil- 
dren born.  Quality,  not  quantity,  is  the 
best  rule. 

But  as  I  said  before,  after  marrying, 
making  a  home  comfortable,  living, 
thinking,  and  studying  for  parenthood, 
having  an  affectionate  welcome  for  at 
least  six,  and  none  come  to  claim  it, 
what  arc  you  going  to  do?  What  can 
be  done?  That  is  what  is  puzzling  the 
writer.  Mrs.  B.  R.  G. 


Cash  from  Home  Cookery 

Mr.  Editor — A  woman  wants  to 
know  how  to  bring  her  cake  before  the 
public.  Just  do  it,  that's  all.  One  widow 
I  know  was  postmistress  in  a  very  small 
town.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  eke  out 
a  living,  so  at  hop-picking  time  fit  was  a 
hop  country)  she  placed  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  postoffice  lobby  some  loaves  of 
bread.  These  were  not  there  long  before 
someone  came  in  and  asked  if  they  were 
for  sale.  They  were  sold,  and  the 
woman  was  asked  to  make  cookies, 
doughnuts,  and  many  such  things  to  be 
used  by  the  housewives  who  were  board- 
ing the  hop  pickers.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  went  on  to  success. 

A  country  woman  wanted  some  pin 
money,  and  she  began  making  molasses 
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cookies.  She  offered  them  to  her  grocer, 
and  he  agreed  to  take  a  certain  number 
each  week.  While  this  woman  did  not 
make  orach  money,  still  it  helped  a 
little. 

Another  woman,  mother  of  a  family, 
became  destitute  through  losses.  The 
family  moved  to  a  small  place,  and  the 
woman  opened  a  little  bakeshop.  She 
placed  on  sale  bread  at  first,  and  from 
this  she  enlarged  to  cookies  and  dough- 
nuts, afterward  to  cake  and  pies  and  ice 
cream.  Her  work  became  so  large  that 
she  not  only  employed  her  husband  to 
help  her,  but  had  to  hire  a  girl.  Had 
she  kept  on  she  would  have  amassed  a 
competence,  but  she  saw  what  she 
thought  was  a  greater  opportunity,  and 
went  out  of  the  bakery  business. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Af. 


A  Loving  Father 

Mr.  Editor — Remembering  with  grati- 
tude each  minute  of  my  life  the  dearest 
**  dad  "  that  ever  lived,  I  cast  my  share 
of  praise  at  the  feet  of  our  fathers. 

Left  a  motherless  girl  of  three,  my 
father  rose  to  the  occasion — washed  my 
face,  curled  my  hair,  healed  my  wounds, 
mental  and  physical,  dressed  my  dolls, 
dyed  my  Easter  eggs,  helped  me  with 
my  lessons,  bought  my  clothes,  planned 
them,  and  took  me  to  the  dressmaker. 

When  nurses  were  no  longer  adequate, 
and  I  had  to  be  sent  away  to  school,  he 
wrote  me  weekly  letters  of  encourage- 
ment and  counsel.  Once,  hearing  that 
other  girls'  mothers  sent  them  boxes  of 
dainties,  he  went  to  the  greatest  trouble 
to  pack  a  box  of  wonderful  things  to 
share  with  all  who  had  treated  me. 
Among  the  contents  towered  a  marvelous 
cake.  lie  had  told  the  caterer  to  "do 
his  best,"  which  resulted  in  trimmings  of 
candy  wedding  beUs,  a  bridal  pair,  and 
orange  blossoms!* 

Later,  after  graduation,  we  traveled 
together  in  quest  of  the  health  that  never 
came.  We  drove  together,  walked  to- 
gether ;  he  listened  to  my  girlish  chatter 
and  that  of  my  friends,  advised  and 
guided  us  patiently,  smilingly,  and  un- 
selfishly until  I  married,  and  then  left  me 
to  mourn  my  loss  forever.  And  yet  there 
is  joy  in  ray  sorrow,  for  I  have  known  to 
the  depths  the  heart  of  a  father,  and  am 
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sure  that  its  parental  love  is  as  pure  and 
devoted  as  that  of  a  mother. 

L.  M.  McMoore. 


"Poor  Old  Dad!" 

Following  are  expressions  provoked  by  the 
letter  in  the  January  number  which  bore  the 
above  caption: 

There  are  fathers  just  as  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  as  the  mothers,  and  per- 
haps the  number  would  be  increased  if 
they  received  a  little  more  praise 
and  appreciation  from  the  family  circle. 
Give  him  a  few  flowers  while  living,  in 
the  form  of  kind  words.  Watch  his 
face  Kght  up  with  pleasure  when  you 
speak.  A  kiss  on  the  forehead  will  often 
do  wonders.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
what  I  know  some  good  fathers  have 
done  right  here  in  my  home  town. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  K. 

The  writer  of  "  Poor  Old  Dad !"  surely 
has  not  been  in  touch  with  the  women 
toilers,  wives,  and  bachelor  girls  who 
support  the  homes  of  "  poor  oW  dads," 
who  silently  demand  their  title  (as  a 
means  to  an  end)  to  continue  their  hob- 
bies by  mortgaging  their  property  to  buy 
some  useless  land  or  blooded  stock. 
Year  after  year  the  daughter  of  such  a 
man  toils  early  and  late,  paying  his 
debts  and  taxes  and  improvements  on 
the  home  by  teaching  music,  and  has 
appealed  to  her  "  poor  old  dad "  to 
deed  one  acre  of  land  to  her  for  all  this 
slavery,  but  always  with  the  same  answer, 
"  No."  Is  there  no  law  m  the  United 
States  to  protect  a  wife  and  daughter 
from  such  a  tyrant?  What  head  does 
this  "  poor  old  dad  "  come  under  ? 

his  Daughter. 

I  know  many  splendid  men  who  de- 
serve unending  praise,  but  who  are  sim- 
ply taken  for  granted  without  a  word 
of  praise.  E.  M.  G. 

I  have  always  contended,  in  my 
twenty-six  years  of  married  life,  that 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
men  who  are  not  appreciated.  Talk 
about  "  flame-enveloped  martyrs,"  com- 
pared to  a  man  with  a  selfish,  complain- 
ing, neveT  satisfied,  nagging  wife !  There 
are  thousands  of  just  such  wives.  In 
my  own  observation  I  have  seen  just 
as  many,  if  not  more,  patient,  unselfish 
men,  as  women.    When  I  would  speak 
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of  it  (to  a  woman,  of  course)  she  would 
say,  "  Never  disparage  your  own  sex." 
All  right;  but  don't  wait  until  the  men 
are  gone  and  then  say,  as  one  old  lady 
I  know  did :  "  I  had  three  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived."  They  are  all  that, 
after  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  H. 


**  Seein*  Tilings" 

dean  Up  All  Around 

In  West  Philadelphia,  the  other  morn- 
ing, the  baker,  a  maker  of  fine  goods  in. 
our  neighborhood,  called  with  rolls.  He 
wore  disreputable-looking,  worn-out 
woolen  gloves,  and  was  smoking  the 
stump  of  a  cigar  which  latter  he  removed 
'Kcasionally  for  expectoration,  when  the 
fingers  of  the  gloves  were  evidently  sat- 
urated with  the  yello.v  tobacco  juice  and 
his  own  spittle.  Then  he  reached  for  the 
rolls  with  the  same  wet  and  malodorous 
fingers,  and  delivered  his  wares  to  the 
servant. 

Next,  the  milk  wagon,  that  of  a  promi- 
nent establishment  selling  "certified 
goods,"  appeared,  and  the  boy  assistant, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  grasped  the  necks  of 
bottles  and  carried  them  into  the  kitchen 
with  his  stained  and  wet  fingers  in  con- 
tact with  the  mouth  rim  of  the  bottles, 
on  which  evidently  the  milk  ran  in  pour- 
ing it  out ! 

Then,  at  markets  near  the  bridge,  sev- 
eral men  were  carrying  sides  of  beef  to 
a  truck.  I  noticed  that  the  men  were 
smoking,  and  occasionally  they  held  the 
stumps  of  the  cigars  in  their  fingers,  then 
returned  them  to  the  mouth,  after  which 
the  discolored  and  reeking  fingers 
grasped  various  parts  of  the  meat. 

But,  oh  my !  when  I  came  to  a  whole- 
sale oyster  establishment,  there  sat  on 
the  pavement  a  colored  gentleman  en- 
gaged in  opening  the  bivalves,  alternately 
taking  a  cigar  from  his  mouth,  returning 
it  thereto  and,  with  his  filthy  fingers,  lift- 
ing the  oysters  from  the  shells  and  drop- 
ping them  into  a  pail ! 

I  had  about  enough,  and  on  reaching 
the  river  and  seeing  its  floating  filth  I  felt 
as  if  it  was  time  to  clean  up  all  around. 

One  Who  Smokes. 

How  would  it  strike  a  sensitive  person 
to  go  into  a  bakery,  ask  for  a  loaf  of 


bread,  and  have  the  man  in  attendanc 
spit  on  his  thumb,  smearing  it  for  a  spac 
of  about  two  inches,  then  dig  up  a  she* 
of  paper,  and  wrap  it  around  the  breau 
with  the  spot  wet  with  saliva  next  to  the 
bread?    This  I  have  seen  many  times, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  practice. 

Veritas. 

Permit  me  to  tell  what  comes  to  my 
door  in  the  milk  can.  Money.  Right  in 
where  the  milk  is  to  go.  The  children 
come  jingling  it  along.  The  careless 
mothers  never  stop  to  think  where  the 
coin  came  from  nor  how  many  germs 
there  may  be  on  it,  and  expect  the  milk 
to  be  put  in  the  can  for  the  family  use. 
This  is  in  a  small  country  village,  where 
we  keep  a  cow  and  sell  milk. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  in  your  maga- 
zine until  such  things  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  mother. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  D. 

One  hot,  summer  day,  while  riding  on 
a  street  car  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the 
car  passed  and  repassed  a  baker's  wagon 
that  attracted  my  attention.  A  tray  of 
delicious-looking  lemon  pies,  made  with  a 
fancy  meringue,  rested  in  front  of  the 
driver,  uncovered,  and  his  arms  and  the 
lines  extended  over  them.  This  on  one 
of  the  main  streets,  where  dust  filled  the 
air.  Since  then  I  find  time  to  bake  my 
own  pies — or  do  without. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Hart. 

I  saw  a  dray  in  the  Cincinnati  fish  mar- 
ket being  loaded  with  dirty  looking  kegs. 
One  of  the  kegs  slipped  as  it  was  being 
lifted  to  the  wagon,  fell  on  the  curb,  and 
burst  out  one  head.  Several  gallons  of 
oysters  ran  out  into  the  gutter  before  the 
keg  could  be  ended  up.  The  drayman 
quickly  reached  for  his  shovel  and 
scooped  the  escaping  oysters  back  into 
the  keg.  In  another  minute  he  had  the 
keg's  head  hammered  back  into  place, 
and  the  keg  was  in  the  wagon  among  it> 
dirty  fellows.  /.  M.  G. 

In  a  candy  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  I  noticed  a  lady,  in  opening 
her  pocketbook  to  pay  for  her  purchase 
take  a  filthy  dollar  bill  out  and  let  it  drop 
on  the  counter  while  she  felt  for  more 
change.  The  bill  fell  on  the  candy  ex- 
posed for  sale  and  reposed  for  a  while 
with  all  its  germs  upon  the  candy.  E.  E. 
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Mickigans  Sanitary  Campaign 

By  Floyd  W.  Robuozu  State  Analyrt 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  last  few 
years  to  push  with  vigor  what  we  have 
called  "  the  sanitary  campaign,"  which 
has  concerned  grocery  stores,  fruit 
stands,  fruit  stores,  ice  cream  manufac- 
turing places,  bakeries,  candy  shops, 
meat  markets,  and  the  like.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan along  this  line;  and  it  is  simply  to  - 
voice  the  general  sentiment  among  sani- 
tarians of  the  present  time  all  over  the 
Union  to  say  that  this  phase  of  a  food 
department's  work  is  one  of  its  most  inn- 
portant  duties. 

The  campaign  in  the  city  of  Lansing 
was  started  and  came  to  public  notice,, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
stubborn  typhoid  fever  epidemic  in  the 
rooms  above  a  store  operated  by  a  fruit 
vendor.  There  was  very  poor  plumbing, 
and  while  we,  as  a  department,  had  no 
authority  to  investigate  general  health 
conditions,  that  duty  devolving  upon  the 
board  of  health,  yet  the  conditions  were 
such  in  this  particular  place  that  the  food 
supply  became  endangered,  and  the  de- 
partment took  very  vigorous  steps  to 
remedy  the  condition.  The  fruit  stores 
have  been  a  source  of  much  apprehen- 
sion on  our  part.  On  the  average,  the 
intelligence  of  the  vendors  of  fruits,  such 
as  bananas,  etc.,  is  considerably  below 
the  normal,  and  effective  measures  of 
sanitation  with  this  class  of  people  comes 
just  about  as  near  to  the  actual  police 
duty  of  the  department  as  any  part  of  its 
work.  Here,  again,  public  appreciation 
will  do  much  to  remedy  conditions. 
What  ice  cream  vendor  who  has  an 
established  business  who  does  not  at- 
tempt to  have  the  parlor  where  he  serves 
his  confections,  etc.,  a  model  of  tidi- 
ness? But  when  you  go  below  the  par- 
lor you  will  very  frequently  find  condi- 
tions almost  indescribable.  The  same 
condition,  however,  prevails,  to  a  less 
degree,  in  the  meat  market,  in  the  bak- 
ery, and  even  in  the  grocery  store. 

The  fruit  vendor,  however,  has  a  great 
many  patrons  who  themselves  are  not 
conversant  with  the  sanitary  code,  nor 


lor  Clean  Food 

have  they  high  conceptions  of  cleanli- 
ness. It  is  the  state's  duty  to  protect 
these  people  as  it  would  protect  a  blind 
citizen;  therefore  it  has  been  our  effort 
to  eliminate  the  spoiled  and  decayed 
fruit,  to  prevent  these  people  from  pur- 
chasing it,  and,  by  proper  safeguards, 
to  prevent  the  carrying  of  infection  by 
flies,  the  dust  of  the  street,  etc,  to  the 
fruit  supply.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
work  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  that 
we  continually  call  the  attention  of  think- 
ing men  and  women  to  these  conditions. 


Hopeful  Oregon  * 

By  Stella  W.  Durham 

An  ever-increasing  demand  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  clean  food 
is  considered  the  hopefulest  sign  in  Ore- 
gon that  the  goal  of  a  safe  food  supply 
is  in  sight.  Societies,  public  officials, 
and  individuals  known  to  be  informed  on 
the  subject  have  had,  for  the  past  year, 
constant  requests  from  the  public  for 
enlightenment  on  the  need  for  and  the 
way  to  secure,  clean  food.  The  state 
board  of  health  has  responded  to  these 
inquiries  by  sending  speakers  to  differ- 
ent communities ;  the  state  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  responded  by  advis- 
ing the  appointment  of  volunteer  market 
inspectors,  which  advice  lias  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  local  clubs  in  a  number  of 
towns ;  the  local  branches  of  the  National 
Health  League  and  the  Consumers' 
League  have  caused  many  addresses  to 
be  made,  in  Portland  and  elsewhere. 

The  producers  as  well  as  the  consum- 
ers are  said  to  be  demonstrating  a  very 
much  increased  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  the  cleanliness  of  the 
food  they  supply.  Requests  for  detailed 
information  on  the  handling  of  dairy 
products  are  constantly  and  voluntarily 
coming  to  the  authorities  from  dairy- 
men. 

One  of  the  chief  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic health  in  Portland  is  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Evans,  the  market  inspector,  who  re- 
ports that  from  her  observation  no 
branch  of  the  food  supply  shows  such 
steady    improvement    as    the  bakery 
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products.  During  the  past  few  months 
several  large  concerns  have  moved  into 
new  buildings  equipped  with  the  best 
modem  appliances.  A  number  of  Port- 
land bakeries  now  furnish  bread  wrapped 
and  sealed  in  oiled  paper.  The  market 
inspector  recommends  that  communities 
contemplating  the  passage  of  market 
ordinances  should  not  fail  to  require  cer- 
tain building  regulations  for  bakeries. 
The  milk  supply  for  Portland  has 
greatly  improved  under  the  enforcement 
of  the  stringent  ordinance  passed  a  year 
ago. 


Indiana  Educates  tne  Consumer 

By  Harry  Ererett  Barnard.  B.  S..  Stat*  Food 
and  Drug  Commoner 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Sanitary  Food 
Law  in  Indiana  two  years  ago,  there  has 
been  a  striking  improvement  in  the  prac- 
tices of  the  baker,  butcher,  dairyman, 
and  grocer.  The  grocery  and  market  is 
better  equipped,  better  ventilated,  better 
lighted,  better  cleaned.  Its  stock  of 
goods  is  fresher  and  more  attractive. 
The  refrigerators  are  no  longer  moldy 
and  slimy,  and  their  contents  are  more 
carefully  selected.  The  butcher  finds  his 
patrons  are  more  insistent  that  their 
meats  shall  be  from  inspected  cattle,  and 
the  dairymen  that  tuberculin-tested  milk 
is  more  essential  to  increased  sales  than 
a  low  price.  The  baker  no  longer  ex- 
poses his  loaves  to  dust  and  dirt  as  they 
are  carried  from  his  shop  to  the  grocer, 
and  the  practice  of  wrapping  all  goods 
before  they  leave  the  shop  is  established. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  pure 
food  department  of  the  state  to  do  all 
the  work  of  enforcing  sanitary  laws;  but, 
fortunately,  in  Indiana  every  local  health 
officer  is  a  deputy  inspector,  and  in  those 
cities  where  sanitary  officers  are  em- 
ployed they  also  are  deputized  to  carry 
on  sanitary  work.  Indeed,  as  the  work 
of  inspection  progresses,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  state  inspectors  should 
give  their  time  rather  to  the  education 
and  training  of  local  officials  and  in- 
spectors than  to  actual  service  in  the 
field.  In  many  of  our  cities  where  com- 
petent sanitary  officers  are  provided  the 
inspection  work  is  conducted  along  lines 
which  produce  most  excellent  results. 

At  the  present  writing  a  sanitary  and 


pure  food  exhibit  is  being  shown 
throughout  the  state.  The  inspector' 
take  the  exhibit  to  a  city,  set  it  up  in  a 
vacant  storeroom  on  the  principal  street, 
and  preach  cleanliness  and  sanitation  day 
and  evening  for  a  week.  In  some  cities 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  ha^ 
visited  the  exhibit.  Our  inspectors  are 
impressing  upon  their  visitors  that  not 
only  is  it  the  right  of  the  housewife  to 
complain  of  insanitary  conditions,  but 
it  is  her  duty.  They  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  state  inspectors  to  con- 
trol the  actions  of  every  retailer,  but 
that  if  the  housewife  makes  it  a  point  to 
visit  her  grocer,  her  baker,  and  her 
butcher,  to  step  into  his  back  shop,  to 
look  into  his  refrigerator,  to  go  behind 
the  counter  in  order  to  determine  for 
herself  what  she  has  a  right  to  know,  to 
return  butter  or  bread  left  at  the  house 
by  a  dirty  delivery  boy,  to  refuse  to 
accept  goods  that  are  manifestly  unclean, 
she  will  have  solved  the  problem. 

Seattle  now  has  an  ordinance  making 
the  strictest  kind  of  regulations  concern- 
ing clean  food.  The  whole  matter  ha? 
been  put  under  the  control  of  the  Health 
and  Sanitation  Department.  The  "  bak- 
ery ordinance  "  requires  that  any  person 
desiring  to  operate  a  bakery,  candy 
kitchen,  restaurant,  or  confectionery  shall 
apply  to  the  commissioner  of  health  for  a 
permit,  which  is  to  be  issued  only  after 
the  commissioner  of  health  has  caused 
to  be  inspected  all  the  fixtures  and  appli- 
ances to  be  used.  The  requirements  for 
light,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the  at- 
tire of  workers  where  food  products  are 
prepared  are  very  strict.  The  workmen 
are  required  to  file  certificates  of  health 
from  doctors,  these  certificates  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner  of  health. 
The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  workrooms  is 
forbidden.  An  ordinance  requires  screen- 
ing of  all  prepared  foods — that  is,  foods 
which  are  not  necessarily  to  be  cooked 
before  eating.  The  health  department 
makes  a  bacteriological  examination  of 
milk  from  all  the  more  important  dairies 
every  month,  and  a  chemical  examination 
every  few  days.  This  method,  the  health 
commissioner  reports,  has  almost  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  the  city's  milk 
supply.  There  are  several  certified 
dairies,  under  the  control  of  humanita- 
rians. 
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•  It  almost  broke  my  heart  to  have  my 
son  and  daughter  leave  home  at  eighteen 
and  nineteen,  one  to  go  to  college,  the 
other  to  take  a  position  in  a  distant  city. 
For  weeks  before  they  left,  I  made  myself 
miserable  dreading  their  departure.  For 
some  time  after  I  suffered  pangs  similar 
to  nostalgia  because  of  their  absence.  One 
day  I  got  control  of  myself  long  enough 
to  think,  "  Why  should  I  be  unhappy  ? 
The  children  are  doing  well.  I  should  be 
proud  that  I  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
develop  them  to  the  point  where  they  can 
make  their  own  way.  What  a  fool  I  am 
to  pity  myself  and  mope  over  their  ab- 
sence!" These  facts  helped  me  to  get 
into  gear  again.  I  was  benefited  by 
reading  some  of  the  new  thought  litera- 
ture, and  was  still  more  helped  by  keeping 
busy  in  my  home  and  out  of  it  In 
fact,  I  discovered  the  old,  old  truth  that 
anyone  can  make  himself  miserable,  if 
not  sick,  by  self-pity,  self -depreciation, 
idleness  in  thought  and  action.  Whereas, 
if  we  look  things  straight  in  the 
face,  keep  up  our  grit,  and  go  to  work, 
it  is  surprising  how  quickly  we  over- 
come sorrows,  disappointments,  or 
obstacles.    V.  K.  M. 

*  Friends  wonder  why  my  furniture 
always  looks  so  nice  and  new.  The 
secret  is  simply — washing  it.  I  fill  a  pail 
with  lukewarm  water  and  pure  soapsuds 
and  go  over  every  bit  of  woodwork  with 
a  piece  of  cheesecloth.  Then  I  wring  a 
second  piece  of  cheesecloth  out  in  hot 
water  and  pour  a  tablespoon ful  of  good 
furniture  polish  on  it.  The  heat  spreads 
the  polish  through  the  cloth.  I  wipe  all 
my  furniture  carefully  with  this  cloth, 
and  it  leaves  the  articles  looking  like 
new.   Many  women  put  too  much  polish 


on  their  furniture,  spoiling  its  appearance 
and  causing  it  to  gather  dust    M.  A.  C. 

We  should  not  recommend  this 
treatment  for  the  dull-finished  furniture 
so  popular  at  present.  The  Editors. 

*  We  have  a  large  silver  christening 
bowl,  which  is  given,  temporarily,  to  the 
mother  of  each  new  baby  in  the  family. 
The  baby's  name  is  engraved  upon  it 
after  the  christening,  and  the  bowl  is  re- 
tained in  that  family  until  another  birth 
gives  it  a  new  owner.  The  bowl  now 
has  two  complete  circles  of  names  to 
adorn  it  This  is  not  only  a  pretty  senti- 
ment, uniting  the  different  branches  of 
the  family,  but  it  preserves  a  complete 
record  of  births.    F.  O. 

*  Among  the  unpleasant  discoveries  I 
have  made,  in  repairing  electric  call  bells 
in  my  own  house  and  elsewhere,  is  the 
higher  cost  of  dry  batteries.  I  have  had 
a  wet  battery  which  kept  in  working 
order  seventeen  years,  though,  of  course, 
the  solution  had  to  be  renewed  occasion- 
ally. (A  dry  battery  is  purchased  ready 
to  use,  and  a  wet  battery  requires  a  solu- 
tion to  be  mixed  and  placed  in  it.)  It  is 
impossible  to  know  how  long  a  dry  bat- 
tery has  been  made,  and  they  deteriorate 
if  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  Although 
the  cost  of  a  dry  cell  is  much  less  at  the 
start,  in  the  long  run  it  is  decidedly 
cheaper  to  use  a  wet  battery.  Do  not  buy 
a  cheap  bell.  Refuse  also  any  which  does 
not  have  some  provision  made  to  prevent 
the  armature  sticking  to  the  magnet. 
Usually  this  is  accomplished  by  a  small 
piece  of  brass  in  the  end  of  each  magnet 
bobbin  iron  core.  See  that  the  wires  are 
not  twisted  together,  especially  near  the 
push  button.   I  have  just  remedied  a  bad 
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case  where  the  insulation  had  been  rubbed 
off  the  wires,  causing  them  to  touch,  and, 
of  course,  preventing  the  bells  from 
operating  properly.  Require  that  every 
point  where  the  wires  are  joined  shall  be 
covered  with  insulating  tape.  If  this  is  not 
used  the  joint  is  almost  sure  to  corrode 
through  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit  is  much  increased. 
Positively  require  that  when  two  wires 
of  a  circuit  are  laid  side  by  side  each 
should  have  its  own  double-pointed  tacks 
or  staples  to  secure  it.  C.  K.  F. 

*  After  housecleaning  I  had  left  several 
partly  used  cans  of  paint,  varnish,  etc., 
which  if  put  away  would  soon  become 
dry  and  useless.  I  poured  out  these  small 
amounts  into  small  cans  and  covered  each 
with  melted  paraffin.  Treated  in  this 
way  they  keep  indefinitely  and  can  be 
used  as  needed.   VV.  I.  R. 

*  When  taking  long  automobile  rides  in 
cold  weather  we  always  dress  as  loosely 
as  possible.  We  each  wear  a  long  cloak 
with  a  loose-knit  sweater  underneath. 
Gaiters  or  leggings  also  help,  but  we 
never  wear  rubbers  nor  anything  tight  on 
our  feet.  For  headgear  we  have  knit 
turbans,  which  pull  down  over  our  ears. 
This  method  of  dressing  has  kept  us 
warm  on  very  long  trips.  Of  course 
the  full  length  fur  coats  are  nice  also. 
A  New  Subscriber. 


*  The  drawstring  in  my  friend's  sewing 
bag  was  put  in  in  a  novel  manner.  In- 


stead of  using  a  casing  the  ribbon  was 
run  through  old-fashioned  catstitching 
done  with  heavy  silk.   C.  M.  A. 


*  Some  rather  clever  names  for  pussy 
cats  appeared  at  the  Beresford  cat  show 
at  Evanston,  111.,  which  I  attended, 
among  them  "  White  Chrysanthemum," 
"Midnight  Son,"  "Caruso,"  "  Boy 
Blue,"  "  Bonnie  Blue,"  "  Sealskin,"  and 
"  The  Beloved  Vagabond."  The  cages 
of  the  more  aristocratic  Angoras  and 
other  blooded  animals  were  sumptuous. 
Some  of  these  had  silk-lined  walls  and 


cushions  of  down.  The  white  and  silver 
aristocrats  usually  had  furnishings  of 
pale  blue  or  pink,  while  blacks,  oranges, 
smokes,  and  blues  had  richer  colors  to 
display  their  beauty.  The  most  elabo- 
rate cage  had  walls  of  pale  blue  tapestry 
with  frieze  of  pink  rosebuds,  a  white 
rug  and  a  basket  of  white  silk  and  lace, 
with  chiffon  draperies  held  back  with 
white  rosebuds.  While  we  were  looking 
at  the  elaborate  pillow  of  drawn  work 
and  embroidery,  his  royal  highness  sil- 
ver "  King  Brown  "  crawled  in,  laid  his 
head  on  that  pillow  and  gave  us  a  know- 
ing look  of  supreme  content.   L.  J. 

*  The  suggestion  for  white  confetti, 
made  by  M.  B.  E.  in  the  November  issue, 
prompts  me  to  put  in  a  plea  for  white 
paper  napkins.  I  saw  a  light  silk  dres> 
ruined  by  the  spilling  of  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
over  a  highly  flowered  paper  napkin. 
The  stain  of  the  tea  might  have  been 
removed,  but  the  red  of  the  napkin  could 
not  be.  White  will  not  materially  mar 
any  color  scheme.   H.  P.  J. 

*  Two  members  of  our  family  have  long 
afflicted  us  with  handwriting  amazing  to 
behold.  One,  a  bright  boy  of  sixteen, 
has  had  every  known  form  of  discipline 
exhausted  in  the  effort  to  achieve  better- 
ment— from  coaxing,  argument,  lecture, 
and  derision,  to  the  ministrations  of  a 
private  master  in  penmanship — but  in 
vain.  The  sole  result  perceptible  has 
been  the  development  of  such  acute  sen- 
sitiveness to  criticism  that  when  away 
from  home  he  invariably  charges  his  in- 
frequent epistles  to  his  mother  with  the 
fierce  order,  "  Don't  show  this  to  any- 
one else!"  This  boy,  in  his  baby  years, 
showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  being 
left-handed,  but  his  mother,  under  the 
delusion  that  she  was  living  up  to  her 
declared  ambition  of  being  "  a  perfect 
mother,"  repeatedly,  patiently,  and  per- 
sistently turned  him  from  that  natural 
bent,  thus,  as  it  were,  forcing  a  well- 
intentioned  twig  into  crooked  and  deviou> 
ways,  until  now  she  can  only  groan  "  too 
late!"  The  other  affliction  is  a  blessed 
aunt,  who  does  everything  under  the  sun 
(but  write)  left-handed,  from  stirring 
her  delectable  cakes  and  harpooning  her 
food  with  her  fork,  to  working  gorgeous 
embroidery.  Now,  what  might  not  these 
two  sufferers  have  been  spared  all  these 
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years,  in  the  shape  of  self-denunciation 
and,  for  what  we  know,  tears  and  self- 
flagellation,  not  to  mention  the  generous 
denunciations  of  their  afflicted  families, 
if  they  had  been  left  to  the  wise  direction 
of  Nature?  J.  W. 

*  It  is  so  obvious  that  it  may  not  be  a 
Discovery,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  thought  of  it:  the  moistening  of  my 
shoe  blacking  (paste)  with  a  few  drops 
of  kerosene.  I  used  to  throw  the  black- 
ing away  when  it  began  to  get  dry,  until 
this  occurred  to  me.  Jay. 

*  Since  my  little  girl  nearly  lost  her  eye- 
sight from  falling  down  when  she  was 
carrying  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors, 
I  have  not  allowed  my  children  to  handle 
any  but  the  blunt  scissors,  which  I  buy 
especially  for  them.  They  understand 
this,  and  so  never  attempt  to  borrow 
mine.  Always  stick  a  cork  or  an  empty 
spool  over  the  points  of  sharp  scissors 
if  the  children  are  to  carry  them  from 
one  place  to  another.   F.  O. 

*  Many  people  do  not  know  how  to  place 
oriental  rugs.  These  should  be  laid  with 
the  pile  toward  the  light,  as  this  brings 
out  the  beauty  and  coloring  amazingly. 
If  you  will  observe  clerks  in  rug  stores, 
you  will  see  that  they  carefully  keep  the 
pile  toward  the  light,  and  if  a  rug  gets 
turned  about  they  swiftly  twist  it  back 
again.  Just  observe  the  position  of 
your  rugs  and  see  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  the  way  the  pile  runs.   E.  P. 

*  A  friend  owned  an  Angora  cat  for 
which  she  had  several  times  refused  a 
large  price.  At  Easter  her  little  girl  re- 
ceived a  tiny  stuffed  duckling,  and  placed 
it  on  a  chair.  The  cat  ate  it  and  died  an 
hour  later.  Some  poisonous  preparation 
had  been  used  when  stuffing  the  little 
bird.  The  moral  is  obvious.  I.  G.  C. 

*  My  maid  brought  into  the  house  some 
papers  that  she  had  picked  up  on  the 
porch.  Baby  wanted  them  to  play  with, 
and  she  gave  them  to  him.  A  few  min- 
utes later  I  found  the  child  with  a  dozen 
pills  in  his  hands  and  lap.  On  investi- 
gating, I  discovered  that  he  had  six  small 
books  advertising  a  patent  medicine. 
Pasted  in  each  were  envelopes  containing 
six  pills.    Fortunately,  Baby  does  not 


put  things  in  his  mouth  as  most  small 
children  do.  Mothers  should  never  al- 
low children  to  play  with  the  sample 
packages  or  papers  that  are  thrown  about 
promiscuously  in  most  cities.   G.  M.  W. 

Some  cities  have  ordinances  for- 
bidding the  distribution  of  samples  of 
drugs  from  door  to  door — not  a  bad  idea. 
The  Editors. 

*  They  have  a  way  in  France  of  hang- 
ing large  pictures  which  provides  se- 
curity and  some 
degree  of  sightliness. 
Instead  of  the  two 
heavy  perpendicular 
wires  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  picture 
are  two  wires,  pass- 
ing over  hooks  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  at- 
tached to  the  middle 
of  the  picture  back  as 
well  as  the  ends,  as 
in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  Obviously, 
the  wire  or  picture 

cord  must  not  be  too  coarse,  for  appear- 
ance sake.  Jay. 

*  A  beautiful  flower  bowl  proved  to  be 
porous.  I  thought  of  the  ever  useful 
paraffin,  gave  the  bowl  a  thin  coating  on 
the  inside,  and  now  it  is  waterproof. 
C.  M.  G. 

*  A  puppy  can  easily  be  taught  to  wipe 
its  feet  on  the  doormat  when  entering  a 
house,  and  the  habit  once  formed  is 
seldom  broken.  The  modus  operandi  is 
simple.  Each  time  the  dog  is  brought  to 
the  door  the  command  is  given,  "  Wipe 
your  feet."  The  trainer  then  lifts  each 
paw  in  succession  and  pulls  it  twice 
across  the  mat.  In  a  few  days  doggie  will 
be  wiping  his  own  feet.   F.  S.  B. 

*  A  Southern  woman  had  a  set  of  lovely 
chinchilla  furs  ruined  last  spring.  She 
hung  them  on  a  line  in  the  yard  and 
never  gave  them  another  thought  until 
a  neighbor  called  to  her  to  save  them 
from  the  mocking  birds.  When  she  ran 
out  it  was  too  late.  Big  pieces  of  fur 
had  been  snatched  from  the  muff  and 
collar,  and  the  tender  skin  was  pierced 
in  several  places  by  the  birds'  sharp 
beaks.    I  spoke  of  this  to  a  furrier  and 
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he  told  me  that  he  frequently  repairs 
fur  that  has  been  pecked  by  birds.  Even 
the  city  sparrows  will  peck  them  for  nest 
lining.  They  are  especially  partial  to 
long-haired  furs  such  as  fox  or  bear. 
I.  G.  C. 

*  Does  your  fire  insurance  policy  per- 
mit the  storage  and  use  of  gasoline  in 
your  house?  Mine  does  now,  but  it 
didn't.  It  took  a  fire  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  to  lead  me  to  the  discovery  that 
many  policies  contain  a  clause  canceling 
the  liability  in  case  gasoline  is  kept  on  the 
premises  without  permission.  A  permit 
to  keep  on  hand  such  small  quantities 
as  are  needed  for  household  purposes  can 
usually  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 
Without  such  permit  you  run  the  risk  of 
invalidating  your  policy.  B.  T.  W. 

*  In  case  you  borrow  or  lend  an  electric 
pad,  be  sure  that  the  voltage  of  the  ex- 
changing houses  is  the  same.  Otherwise 
you  run  a  serious  risk  of  igniting  the  bed- 
clothing.    H.  P.  J. 

*  A  German  woman  in  an  Ohio  town 
does  a  thriving  business  coloring  eggs 
each  Easter.  She  is  able  to  produce  the 
most  gorgeous  effects  in  plain  and  varie- 
gated colors,  and  the  eggs  retain  their 
brilliancy  and  beauty  indefinitely.  Her 
secret  is  simple.  She  merely  melts  some 
carpenter's  glue  in  with  the  dyes.   J.  M. 

*  Four  young  women  and  myself  and  a 
competent  dressmaker  have  a  "  sewing 
class  "  together  each  spring.  We  meet 
every  Wednesday  morning  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock,  bringing  with  us  anything 
we  want  to  make  or  make  over  in  the 
form  of  a  dress.  The  dressmaker  cuts 
and  fits  all  garments,  and  we  do  the  mak- 


ing. She  is  a  wonder,  brimful  of  ideas, 
and  she  keeps  each  one  of  us  busy  even 
minute.  We  each  pay  her  fifty  cents  a 
week,  which  gives  her  a  little  more  than 
her  day's  pay,  and  her  afternoon  free. 
As  she  is  frail,  we  made  her  promise  to 
spend  that  one  afternoon  for  recreation, 
which  she  does.   M.  C.  W. 

*  In  our  section  spring  comes  early,  and 
we  frequently  send  flowers  to  friends 
living  several  days'  journey  away.  We 
have  been  most  sutcessful  in  having  them 
reach  their  destination  perfectly  fresh. 
After  cutting  the  flowers  we  put  the 
stems  in  water  for  at  least  two  hours,  so 
that  they  may  take  up  the  moisture.  Wt 
have  some  pieces  of  wax  candle  melted 
and  seal  each  stem  by  dipping  it  in  the 
hot  wax.  Then  we  pack  the  flowers  in 
a  strong  box  lined  with  oiled  paper. 
J.  R.  R. 

*  Hear  ye!  For  Discover)'  paragraphs 
accepted  during  the  month  of  April. 
1911.  double  price  will  be  paid.  That  is. 
for  Discoveries  50  words  in  length,  <>r 
less,  $1  ;  for  those  exceeding  50  words, 
two  cents  per  word.  This  paragraph,  for 
example,  reckoned  on  this  basis,  would 
bring  no  less  than  $2.68.  Paragraph? 
reaching  this  office  during  the  last  day* 
of  April  and  not  read  nor  accepted  till 
May,  will  be  reckoned  as  April  Discov- 
eries and  paid  for  at  the  higher  rate. 
Those  desiring  their  manuscript  returned, 
if  unavailable,  MUST  inclose  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope.  Be  sure  to  label 
every  page  or  sheet  of  your  copy  with 
name  and  address,  and  write  the  word 
"  Discoveries  "  on  the'  envelope  in  which 
you  mail  the  material  to  us.  Do  NOT 
include  other  business  in  the  letter. 
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A  Submerged  Motlier 

A  Talc  for  Mother  s  Day 

By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 
Author  of  Mother*  and  Fa  then.  The  Top  of  the  Morning; 


"TF  MOTHER  goes  we  will  have  a 

J.  luncheon  for  Eloise,"  said  Blanche, 
her  voice  cautiously  lowered,  though 
Mrs.  Preston  was  not  in  the  house. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  liave  it, 
anyway,"  said  Geraldine.  holding  up  her 
embroidery  for  admiring  study.  "  Mother 
can  go  over  to  Aunt  Grace's  that  day." 

"  I  hate  to  ask  her  to." 

"  She  won't  mind."  with  robust  assur- 
ance. "  She  knows  it  is  more  fun  with- 
out older  people  about.  What's  the  sense 
of  pretending  it  isn't  ?" 

Blanche  finished  an  eyelet  in  silence. 
"  Aunt  (  j race  made  me  sort  of  uncom- 
fortable when  she  came  in  the  other 
night,"  she  said,  finally.  "  It  was  just 
the  way  she  asked,  4  Where's  your 
mother?'  " 

"  Well,  Mother  didn't  want  to  sit 
round  while  we  were  playing  bridge,  did 
she?"  Geraldine  was  indignant.  "It 
isn't  as  if  the  dining  room  weren't  a 
perfectly  comfortable  room.  Aunt  (trace 
knew  that  Tuesday  was  bridge  night,  any- 
way. She  had  no  business  to  come  in 
herself." 

"  And  it  isn't  as  if  Mother  didn't  go 


off  of  her  own  accord."  Blanche  assented, 
reassured  by  her  sister's  sturdy  reason- 
ing. "  There  she  is — you  speak  of  the 
luncheon,  Gerry." 

A  tiny,  middle-aged  lady  was  coming 
worriedly  up  the  path.  Abundant  and 
beautiful  white  hair  was  her  only  dis- 
tinction, though  the  face  under  it  had  a 
passive  gentleness  that  might  have  been 
warmed  into  sweetness.  She-  suggested 
a  plant  in  dire  need  of  the  sun.  Her 
clothes  were  dully  economical  and  her 
minute  personality  gave  no  sign  of  rela- 
tionship t<»  her  big.  blooming,  smartly 
dressed  daughters. 

"  Your  Aunt  Grace  thinks  I  ought  to 
go,"  she  said,  abruptly,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  veranda  steps,  lifting  troubled 
eyes  to  their  faces. 

"  Well,  you  know  you  are  dying  to  see 
George,"  Geraldine  argued,  reasonably. 

"Of  course  I  am — my  dear  boy!  It 
isn't  that."  She  hesitated,  then  turned 
to  a  side  issue.  "  Your  Aunt  Grace 
thinks  I  ought  to  get  a  hat,"  she  ven- 
tured, uneasily.  "  She  says  bonnets  are 
so  old-fashioned." 

"  Mother !"  came  in  startled  protest 
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from  both  at  once.  "  I  think  hats  on 
elderly  women  are  too  silly  for  words," 
Geraldinc  went  on,  with  her  energetic 
courage.  "  It  always  looks  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  be  young!"  Voice  could 
scarcely  compass  the  scorn  she  had  for 
such  an  ambition. 

"  A  bonnet  is  more  appropriate,"  Mrs. 
Preston  hastened  to  assent.  She  turned 
to  go  into  the  house,  then  came  slowly 
back  again. 

"  It  is  that  dear  boy  himself  I  am 
thinking  of."  She  brought  it  out  with 
nervous  effort.  "  He  doesn't  realize  how 
an  old  woman  on  his  hands  will  inter- 
fere with  his  plans  and  pleasures.  He 
will  want  his  evenings  and  his  Sundays, 
and  he  won't  understand  that  just  being 
in  the  house  with  him  will  be  quite  happi- 
ness enough  for  me.  I  am  so  afraid  of 
hampering  him." 

The  girls  admitted  the  difficulty  with 
grave  nods,  but  did  not  consider  it 
insuperable. 

"  You  can  always  want  to  lie  down, 
or  have  a  headache,"  Geraldine  sug- 
gested.   "  And  you  can  go  to  bed  early." 

"  And  he'll  enjoy  having  his  mending 
done,  and  all  that,"  Blanche  offered. 
Mrs.  Preston's  face  brightened. 

"  Yes,  1  really  can  be  of  use  to  him." 
she  said,  momentarily  cheered.  "  Girls, 
shall  you  want  the  sitting  room  tonight?" 

"  Why?"  demanded  (ieraldine. 

44  Nothing,  dear.  Only,  I  want  to  write 
to  George,  and  1  will  take  the  writing 
things  out  beforehand,  that's  all.  1  hate 
to  interrupt  you  by  coming  in  and  get- 
ting them." 

"  The  Sperrys  said  they  were  coming 
in.  but  I  sup]M)>e  we  can  sit  out  here," 
said  Geraldinc.  resignedly.  "  We  don't 
want  to  drive  you  out  of  the  sitting 
room." 

"Oh,  I  like  the  dining  room.  dear. 
Or  I  will  sit  up  in  my  own  room,  per- 
haps. I  just  wanted  to  know."  and  she 
went  indoors. 

"Let's  give  a  dinner,  too,"  said  Gerry, 
after  a  busy  silence. 

Before  Sunday  it  was  known  about 
the  town  that  Mrs.  Preston  was  going 
out  to  spend  six  weeks  with  her  son  in 
the  far  Northwest,  and  many  of  George's 
old  friends  and  playfellows  stopped  her 
after  church  to  send  messages.  Her  pas- 
sive face  was  warmed  into  a  sensitive 
glow  by  the  attention,  partly  for  happi- 


ness in  the  tribute  to  George,  who  had 
gone  away  seven  years  ago;  partly,  too, 
for  the  distinction  of  being  so  noticed. 
For  youth  was  the  bright  aristocracy  of 
Middleford.  The  greater  part  of  its  chil- 
dren went  away,  but  those  who  remained 
became  the  focus  of  the  town's  social 
life — its  judges  and  arbiters  ;  the  rightful 
inheritors  of  its  few  luxuries;  moving  in 
a  self-absorbed  band,  and  surrounded  by 
dim,  unnoted  ranks  of  maiden  aunts, 
widowed  mothers,  and  frail,  silent  grand- 
parents. A  few  of  the  more  stalwart 
elders — like  Aunt  Grace — rebelled  at  thi> 
order  of  things,  but  their  protest  merely 
earned  them  a  reputation  for  wanton 
unpleasantness.  In  the  eyes  of  the  young 
people  they  were  rebelling  against  the 
immutable  laws  of  Nature. 

Several  of  the  girls  had  brought  ama- 
teur photographs  to  send  George;  and 
Maisie  Baldwin,  the  town's  symbol  of  all 
that  was  charming  and  audacious,  added 
a  plaintive  "  Tell  him  I'm  still  single  " 
that  roused  laughter  scarcely  suitable  to 
the  church  steps.  The  importance  of 
being  George's  mother  and  a  prospective 
traveler  was  still  dignifying  Mrs.  Pro- 
ton's small  figure  as  she  entered  her  own 
gate.  Half  a  dozen  girls,  who  had  come 
home  with  her  daughters,  were  standing 
about  the  veranda,  too  absorbed  in  their 
conversation  to  notice  her  beyond  a 
vague  nod  or  two.  She  would  have 
slipped  into  the  house  had  not  Geral- 
dine  stopped  her  with  an  imperative 
"  Mother!" 

"  Yes.  dear'"  She  kept  her  hand  on 
the  screen  dtx>r,  nervously  dreading  lest 
those  who  were  seated  should  offer  her 
their  chairs.  Now  and  then  one  did.  and 
it  always  made  her  feel  burdensome  and 
in  the  way. 

"  You  mustn't  start  on  the  seven- 
teenth." Gerry  was  declaring.  "  That 
is  the  day  of  the  tennis  tournament,  and 
we'll  be  off  all  the  afternoon.  We  simply 
have  to  play." 

"  But  I  have  written  George,  dear!"  in 
troubled  protest. 

"  You  could  write  him  again.  Or  tele- 
graph." 

Isn't  there  any  way  of  starting  in 
the  morning?"  one  of  the  visitors  sug- 
gested. Then  you  could  see  her  off 
before  the  tournament." 

"  Oh.  but  you  need  not  see  me  off." 
Mrs.   Preston   urged,  quickly.  "Aunt 
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Grace  will  come — that  will  be  all  right. 
I  shan't  need  any  help." 

"If  you're  sure  you  don't  mind."  said 
Tranche,  with  relief. 

M  I  hate  saying  good-by  at  trains,  any- 
way.'" added  Geraldine. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  there  was 
no  one  at  all  for  her  on  the  platform 
when  Mrs.  Preston's  train  pulled  out  on 
the  seventeenth.  Aunt  Grace  had  been 
smitten  by  one  of  her  blinding  headaches, 
and  her  messenger  arrived  with  the  news 
after  the  girls  had  gone  to  their  tourna- 
ment. Other  relatives  and  neighbors 
would  gladly  have  cheered  her  departure, 
but  she  felt  a  dim,  unrecognized  shame 
at  the  absence  of  her  daughters,  and 
slipped  off  as  unobtrusively  as  possible 
in  a  station  carryall.  A  journey  was  a 
momentous  and  fearsome  thing  to  her, 
and  her  heart  sank  as  the  familiar  town 
was  left  behind. 


"If  only  George  won't  find  me  too 
much  in  the  way!"  she  sighed. 

The  last  item  on  Mrs.  Proton's  list 
of  directions  was,  "  Change  to  the  local 
at  Towanda  Junction."  When  she  did 
that  she  knew  tliat  only  four  hours  sep- 
arated her  from  George,  and  she  sat  on 
the  edge  of  her  seat,  her  bag  handle  just 
in  reach  of  her  gloved  hand,  that  she 
might  be  ready  when  the  four  hours  were 
up.  The  passengers  on  the  local  were 
nearly  all  young  men,  browned,  roughly 
dressed,  gravely  purposeful;  and  Mrs. 
Preston,  with  her  worn  gentleness  and 
her  crown  of  white  hair,  was  more  stared 
at  than  she  realized.  The  sun  was  beat- 
ing in  on  her  side  of  the  car,  but  she  did 
not  trouble  even  to  draw  the  blind.,  the 
journey  was  so  nearly  over.  Presently  a 
young  desperado  in  brown  canvas  and  a 
scarlet  neck  handkerchief  removed  him- 
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self  and  his  many  canvas-covered  belong- 
ings from  the  seat  opposite,  lifting  the 
remains  of  a  sombrero. 

"  Please  take  this  seat,  out  of  the  sun," 
he  urged,  in  the  accents  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Preston  fluttered  with  protest, 
but  he  simply  stood  smiling  down  on  her 
and  waiting,  so  she  moved  over  into  the 
shade,  and  told  him,  in  her  impulsive 
gratitude,  that  she  was  going  to  visit  her 
son.  He  seemed  glad  to  talk  with  her, 
and  balanced  on  the  scat  arm  opposite,  till 
she  realized  that  she  must  be  boring  him 
to  death,  and  shrank  into  herself.  Soon 
after,  an  older  man,  burly  and  bearded, 
came  down  the  aisle  with  a  vacuum  bottle 
of  his  wife's  coffee,  and  insisted  on  her 
sharing  it,  and  he,  too,  lingered,  pointing 
out  the  beauties  of  the  country.  From 
the  seat  ahead  were  offered  papers  and 
magazines.  It  was  an  amazing  trip. 
W  hen  they  insisted  on  putting  off  her  bag 
and  umbrella  for  her,  she  became  quite 
tremulous  with  gratitude. 

Then  she  saw  George,  bigger,  browner, 
grown  into  a  strange  man,  yet  her  own 
dear  little  son  for  all  that,  and  his  "  Well, 
Mother!"  took  her  up  into  a  daze  of 
happiness,  wherein  she  spoke  without 
knowing  what  either  of  them  said. 

She  found  her  head  again  on  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  confronting  two  rest- 
less little  brown  horses  that  rolled  wild 
eyes  after  the  departing  train.  George, 
seeing  her  expression,  threw  her  posses- 
sions into  the  carriage  and  drew  her  arm 
through  his. 

"  Suppose  we  walk,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
only  a  little  way,  and  you  must  be  tired 
of  sitting." 

"  Well,  dear,  suppose  we  do !"  she  said, 
with  relieved  alacrity. 

The  main  street  of  the  overgrown, 
underdeveloped  "  boom "  town  was 
bright  with  people — young  men,  young 
women,  young  couples  with  children, 
strolling  toward  the  postoffice  in  the 
leisure  of  the  late  afternoon.  At  first 
Mrs.  Preston  was  too  absorbed  in  her 
son  to  notice  them,  but  presently  she 
began  to  realize  that  she  was  being  stared 
at,  and  stared  at  as  she  had  never  been  in 
all  her  submerged  life.  She  had  heard 
of  the  friendliness  of  the  far  West,  but 
surely  this  could  not  be  universally  of- 
fered to  strangers,  this  touched,  startled, 
half-smiling,  welcoming  stare.  At  first 
she  thought  that  there  might  be  some 


absurd  disarray  in  her  garments,  and 
lifted  uneasy  hands  to  her  bonnet  and 
mantle;  but  the  look  was  obviously  too 
warm  for  mere  amusement.  The  town 
offered  her  the  perfectly  ridiculous  sug- 
gestion that  it  liked  her,  and  was  glad 
that  she  had  come.  * 

As  they  went  on,  acquaintances  made 
excuse  to  speak  to  George,  and  then, 
being  presented  to  his  mother,  turned  to 
her  with  the  same  welcoming  warmth. 
His  friends  came  up  with  outstretched 
hands,  not  waiting  to  be  introduced,  and 
told  the  bewildered  lady  that  she  was 
coming  to  lunch. or  dine  or  drive  with 
them — George  knew  all  about  it.  Mrs. 
Preston,  accustomed  to  complete  social 
effacement,  scarcely  knew  how  to  meet 
their  hospitality ;  but  even  her  stiff  shy- 
ness seemed  to  give  them  pleasure. 

"  I  haven't  seen  my  mother  for  five 
years,"  or  "  seven  years,"  several  of 
them  said — as  though  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Mrs.  Preston  knew  to  the 
full  the  dire  unimportance  of  another  per- 
son's mother.  She  was  quite  exhausted 
with  puzzled  excitement  before  they 
turned  into  the  pleasant  side  street  where 
George  boarded.  When  he  had  left  her 
in  her  room  to  prepare  for  dinner,  she 
paused  hesitatingly  before  the  mirror. 
It  showed  her  a  small,  worn  face,  pale 
and  faintly  sweet,  and  two  heavy  loops 
of  richly  white  hair  under  a  black  bon- 
net. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  she  wondered. 

Not  till  George  came  back  for  her  did 
she  remember  the  speech  she  had  in- 
tended to  make  before  they  left  the  sta- 
tion platform.  She  had  rehearsed  it  all 
the  way  across  the  continent,  yet  deliver- 
ing it  was  not  easy. 

'*  I  want  you  to  understand,  dear."  she 
began,  "  I  don't  expect — too  much  of 
you.  I  mean — you  will  be  just  as  free 
as  if  I  were  not  here.  I'm  getting  older, 
you  see,  dear.  I  go  to  bed  early,  and  I 
often — have  headaches.  So,  when  young 
people  ask  you  to  do  things  don't  say. 
'  I  can't,  because  my  mother  is  here.'  " 
She  smiled,  laying  her  hand  on  his  sleeve. 
"  Just  being  under  the  same  roof  with 
you  is  all  I  need,  dear  boy." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  headaches" 
said  George,  and  it  was  evident  that  that 
was  the  one  word  of  her  heartfelt  little 
speech  that  he  had  thoroughly  taken  in. 
She  could  not  go  through  it  again. 
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"  I  must  simply  show  him  as  we  go 
along,"  she  thought,  worriedly. 

That  was  her  foremost  thought  when 
she  awoke  the  next  morning.  The  dear 
boy  worked  all  day.  and  he  must  have  his 
evenings  free.  He  reminded  her  when 
he  went  off  that  they  were  to  dine  with 
the  Dillingham*  that  night,  and  she 
smiled,  asscntingly.  hut  said  nothing. 
The  Dillinghams,  who  lived  in  an  impos- 
ing great  wooden  house  that  dominated 
the  town,  had  gradually  become  the  fre- 
quent "Jim  and  Molly  "  of  George's  let- 
ters, and.  the  day  before,  Mrs.  Dilling- 
ham had  drawn  up  her  runabout  to  the 
sidewalk  and  held  down  a  gauntleted 
hand  to  George's  mother,  with  a  big, 
brilliant,  kind  smile  for  the  little  elderly 
figure,  so  gently  dignified,  yet  anxious. 
She  herself  had  the  brightest  of  unafraid 
brown  eyes,  a  rich  voice,  and  an  air  of 
serene  dominance  that  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Preston  the  very  essence  of  splendid 
youth.  And.  to  youth,  the  old  were  only 
a  burden  and  a  l>ore.  It  was  very,  very 
kind  of  Mrs.  Dillingham  to  invite 
George's  mother ;  and  now,  having  done 
her  part  so  generously,  she  must  be 
spared  the  consequences,  and  the  dear 
boy  must  have  his  fun  unhampered. 

So,  after  a  happy  day  spent  over 
George's  garments — which  promised  oc- 
cupation for  six  weeks  at  least — Mrs. 
Preston  drew  her  shades,  moistened  her 
handkerchief  with  cologne,  and  laid  her- 
self down,  guiltily  nervous,  but  deter- 
mined. George  came  in  late,  and  she 
heard  him  hurrying  up  to  his  room  to 
dress.  It  was  hard  to  wait.  Her  heart 
fluttered  in  her  side,  and  her  breath 
caught  over  the  rehearsal  of  her  speech. 
The  headache  was  not  entirely  fiction  by 
the  time  he  opened  the  door. 

"It  is  not  a  bad  headache,  dear,"  she 
truthfully  assured  him.  "  Only,  I  don't 
feel  equal  to  a  strange  dinner  table.  You 
tell  her  how  sorry  I  was.  and  how  much  I 
appreciated  her  kind  invitation." 

George  was  absurdly  troubled.  He 
wanted  to  get  a  doctor — to  buy  out  the 
drug  store;  and  not  until  she  had  prom- 
ised to  have  her  dinner  upstairs  could 
she  finally  get  rid  of  him.  The  encounter 
left  her  ashamed,  distressed,  yet  smiling 
a  little. 

"  How  good  he  will  be  to  his  wife!" 
she  thought,  with  a  small  sigh. 

The  door  presently  opened  on  a  clink 


of  dishes,  and  she  flushed  guiltily,  dread- 
ing to  see  her  duplicity  recognized  in  the 
housemaid's  eye.  Then  she  started  up, 
in  alarmed  reproach. 

"  W  hy,  George,  you  will  be  late  for 
your  dinner!" 

He  was  too  absorbed  in  keeping  the 
dishes  level  to  answer  at  first;  then  he 
disj)oscd  of  the  Dillinghams  with  an  in- 
different "  Oh,  I  sent  word  we  couldn't 
come."  and  went  on  to  questions  of  dark 
and  light  meat.  Mrs.  Preston's  distress 
was  not  to  be  brushed  aside. 

"  But  you  must  go!  Why,  my  dear, 
this  is  absurd — and  not  courteous.  Why. 
of  course  vou  must  go!  George,  I  won't 
hear—" 

"  It's  all  right.  Mother,"  with  easy 
reassurance.  "  Molly  will  understand. 
( )f  course  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
here  alone  with  a  headache — what  do  you 
take  me  for?  I'm  coming  up  to  read  to 
you  as  soon  as  I've  had  some  dinner. 
Now.  do  you  think  you  can  eat  any- 
thing?" 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  gone !"  exclaimed 
his  mother,  wretchedly.  He  laughed  and 
kissed  her  cheek. 

"  I  don't,"  he  said,  comfortably.  "  I-ots 
of  dinners  out  here — mighty  few  moth- 
ers!   I'll  be  back  in  no  time." 

He  left  a  very  guilty  heart  behind  him. 
Mrs.  Preston  had  the  housekeeper's  re- 
sponsibility strongly  developed,  and  the 
thought  that  fare  had  been  provided  for 
guests  that  did  not  come  was  a  bitter 
reproach  to  her.  An  elderly  lady  might 
slip  out  unnoted,  but  the  loss  of  an 
im|>ortant  young  masculine  guest  meant 
expense  and  labor  wasted,  as  well  as 
personal  disappointment.  And  yet,  deep 
under  her  dismay,  was  an  unconfessed 
thrill  of  gladness.  "  Mighty  few  moth- 
ers " — the  phrase  said  itself  over  and 
over,  inexhaustibly  sweet  and  precious. 

She  heard  very  little  of  the  article  that 
George  read  to  her  after  dinner,  but  she 
assented  eagerly  to  another,  feeling  any- 
thing easier  than  speech.  But,  before  he 
could  begin  it,  there  was  a  quick,  rustling 
step  in  the  hall,  a  tap  on  the  door,  and 
then  a  big,  handsome  presence,  smiling 
and  fearless,  filled  the  doorway. 

"  I  just  ran  down  to  see  if  your  head 
wasn't  better.  Mrs.  Preston."  Mrs.  Dill- 
ingham came  in,  trailing  splendors.  Her 
brown  eyes  were  very  bright  and  kind. 
"  Sometimes  they  are,  after  dinner!" 
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"Oh,  so  much  better!"  Mrs.  Preston 
stammered.   "  Oh,  thank  you!" 

"  Enough  better  for  you  to  jump  into 
the  carriage  and  come  up  to  the  house 
for  an  hour?"  Mrs.  Dillingham  took 
her  hand  and  felt  it  inquiringly.  "  There 
are  about  fifty  people  coming  in  on  pur- 
pose to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Preston,  and  they 
will  be  so  disappointed !  But,  of  course, 
if  that  wretched  headache — " 

Mrs.  Preston  caught  at  the  chance  of 
reparation  for  the  slighted  hospitality, 
declaring  herself  equal  to  anything;  and 
her  son,  seeing  how  pleased  she  was,  left 
his  protest  unfinished.  Fifteen  minutes 
later,  she  came  downstairs  in  her  black 
silk  and  her  cameo  bracelet,  her  camel's 
hair  shawl  over  her  shoulders.  She  had 
understood  at  once  that  this  brilliant 
Molly  had  asked  in  all  her  elderly  ac- 
quaintances, had  stolen  an  evening  from 
the  engrossing  interests  of  youth  to  honor 
the  mother  of  her  friend ;  and  her 
touched  gratitude — doubly  warmed  by  a 
bad  conscience — lifted  her  above  timidity. 
For  George's  sake  she  must  do  her  very 
best. 

The  Dillingham  drawing  room  was 
boldly  lighted,  and  Mrs.  Preston  entered 
with  dazzled  eyes,  but  with  a  smile  cou- 
rageously ready  for  the  assembled  parents 
and  grandparents.  Then  she  faltered, 
the  sense  of  a  blunder  mortifyingly  upon 
her.  For,  seemingly,  there  was  not  a 
gray  head  in  the  room,  not  a  face  that 
had  passed  forty;  and  the  thirties  were 
as  buoyantly  young  as  the  twenties. 
Surely  her  invitation  had  been  a  mistake ; 
surely  there  was  no  place  for  a  dowdy 
old  mother  in  this  assemblage  of  brilliant 
youth!  The  talk  had  an  amazing  vol- 
ume, but  at  her  appearance  it  fell  away 
to  a  murmur,  and  all  those  young  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  little  figure  in  black 
silk,  with  the  cameo  bracelet  and  the  thick 
bands  of  white  hair,  and  the  faltering 
smile.  Then,  as  though  from  them  all  at 
once,  there  came  a  soft  little  "  Oh!" — a 
mere  breath,  yet  so  touched,  so  homesick, 
that,  though  she  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand, Mrs.  Preston  put  out  her  worn, 
mother  hands  to  them,  and  the  bright  tide 
of  youth  closed  about  her. 

They  placed  her  in  a  great  chair,  and 
drew  up  chairs  and  stools  and  cushions 
for  themselves.  They  sang  for  her.  and 
told  her  their  civic  problems,  and  the 
number  of  their  children,  and  how  long 


it  was  since  they  had  been  back  East. 
She  discovered,  presently,  that  a  few  of 
them  were  older — there  were  one  or 
twro  who  might  have  had  grown  chil- 
dren, like  herself.  But  theirs  was  a  fear- 
less, modern,  emancipated  middle  age, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  youth  in  every- 
thing but  years.  She  was  alone  in  her 
generation.'  Sometimes  the  talk  flowed 
past  and  over  her,  but  she  was  always 
its  center,  its  welcomed  and  desired  pa- 
tron. Even  the  jokes  she  did  not  under- 
stand seemed  referred  to  her  for  sym- 
pathy. When  at  last  it  was  time  to  go 
her  face  was  lighted  as  it  had  not  been 
since  she  abdicated  the  rights  of  youth ; 
and  she  had  made  twenty-seven  engage- 
ments, with  and  without  George. 

"  How  kind  they  are,  how  kind!"  she 
murmured,  as  he  put  her  into  the  Dilling- 
ham carriage.  "  But,  of  course,  dear,  I 
shall  not  reallv  go  to  the  fancv  dress 
ball." 

"  I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  George. 

One  bright  morning,  five  weeks  later, 
Mrs.  Preston  walked  briskly  down  Main 
Street,  returning  with  happy  readiness 
the  many  greetings  she  received.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  pleasantness ;  her  whole 
tiny  i>ersonality  seemed  sunned  and  in- 
vigorated. When  she  paused  before  a 
crowded  crossing,  a  burly  saloonkeeper 
dropped  the  cloth  with  which  he  was  pol- 
ishing his  windows  and  came  to  her 
side. 

"  Hi,  there!  Can't  you  pull  up  and  let 
a  lady  over?"  he  shouted  indignantly  to 
the  traffic,  then  escorted  Mrs.  Preston 
across  with  a  protecting  grasp  on  her 
elbow.  She  tlianked  him  fervently,  yet 
with  a  new  self-possession.  Five  weeks 
ago  the  attention  would  have  crushed 
rather  than  elated  her. 

Three  offers  to  drive  her  to  her  desti- 
nation met  her  in  the  next  two  blocks.  A 
group  of  men,  about  to  hoist  a  safe 
through  an  upper  window,  suspended 
operations  with  a  cheerful  "  Go  ahead, 
lady !"  as  she  hesitated.  A  shopkeeper, 
hosing  his  sidewalk,  jerked  the  stream 
aside  with  an  apology.  A  young  mother 
with  a  baby  carriage  hurried  after  her 
to  exhibit  a  first  little  tooth  that  had 
come  overnight.  The  light  of  these 
encounters  was  still  shining  in  her  eyes 
when  she  turned  into  the  postoftice.  The 
postmaster  handed  her  out  a  home  letter. 
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"  Sorry  to  hear  you're  leaving  us  so 
soon,  Mrs.  Preston,"  he  said. 

All  the  brightness  was  stricken  from 
Mrs.  Preston's  face ;  the  blowing  out  of 
a  lamp  could  not  have  left  a  more  sud- 
den darkness. 

"  Yes,  next  week,"  she  said,  quickly. 
"  My  son  wants  me  to  stay,  but  I  have 
daughters  at  home." 

"  I  suppose  they  want  you,  too,"  was 
the  sympathetic  assent.  Mrs.  Preston 
slipped  Geraldinc's  letter  into  her  bag 
without  answering. 

She  could  have  read  the  letter  then, 
for  there  was  half  an  hour  before  the 
hospital  meeting,  but  she  did  a  vague 
errand  or  two,  then  hurried  to  the  town 
hall,  as  though  in  fear  of  being  late.  The 
promoters  of  the  new  undertaking  were 
already  there,  talking  in  an  earnest 
group.  Mrs.  Preston  would  have  taken 
a  chair  in  the  background,  but  Mrs.  Dill- 
ingham came  down  and  led  her  up  to  the 
platform. 

"  Sit  up  here  with  us,"  she  commanded. 
"  You  will  give  us  dignity." 

The  others  turned  to  greet  her,  offer- 
ing that  same  look  of  warmth  and  wel- 
come that  had  so  bewildered  her  five 
weeks  ago.  They  liked  her,  and  they 
were  glad  that  she  was  there.  And  she 
liked  them  with  a  burning  gratitude  that 
flushed  her  cheeks  and  lit  her  eyes  and 
put  into  her  slightly  formal  speech  a 
mothering  "  My  dear  "  that  touched  them 
more  deeply  than  they  understood. 

"  We  need  you  here.  Why  don't  you 
stay  with  us  ?"  they  urged. 

"  I  have  my  daughters,"  she  explained. 
"  My  son  has  asked  me  to  stay ;  he  wants 
me.  But  I  must  go  to  my  daughters." 
And  they  thought  the  sudden  shadow  was 
homesickness  for  those  far-ofT  girls. 

The  plan  for  erecting  a  hospital  was 
organized,  and  committees  were  chosen 
under  Mrs.  Dillingham's  vigorous  lead- 
ership. The  meeting  lasted  so  long  that 
the  town  was  going  to  lunch  when  the 
flushed,  stimulated  crowd  poured  out  of 
the  town  hall.  George  was  waiting  for 
his  mother,  and  smiled  at  her  eager 
face. 

"  Making  history  in  there  ?"  he  asked, 
putting  his  hand  under  her  arm. 

She  told  him  all  that  had  happened. 


"  And  I  sat  on  the  platform,  dear!"  she 
ended,  in  simple  wonder. 

"  I  guess  yes,"  said  George.  "  I  tell 
you,  Mother,  if  you'd  only  stay  out  here 
and  keep  house  for  me — " 

The  shadow  this  time  was  almost 
tragic,  but  she  spoke  tonelessly. 

"  I  can't  leave  the  girls,  dear  boy."  He. 
too,  thought  that  she  was  homesick  for 
them. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  he  assented,  and  tried 
penitently  to  cheer  her  with  other  topics. 

Lunch  was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Preston 
knew  it  when  she  hurried  upstairs  to 
lay  aside  her  things.  When  the  meal 
was  half  over  and  she  had  not  yet  come 
down,  George  went  up  after  her.  He 
found  her  sitting  motionless  over  an  open 
letter.  She  passed  her  hand  quickly 
across  her  eyes  at  his  step,  and  turned 
a  grave,  pale  face  to  him. 

"  George,  dear,"  she  said  quietly,  "  the 
girls  want  to  go  to  Europe  with  Eloise 
for  a  year.  They  plan  to  study  music 
and  languages.  I  think  we  could  afford 
it  if  the  house  were  rented.  Eloise's  aunt 
would  be  with  them." 

"  Hooray !"  It  was  a  spontaneous 
shout,  but  still  there  was  no  change  in  her 
gravity. 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  want  me,  my 
dear  son  ?" 

"  You  bet  your  boots !  You'll  never 
go  back  now,  Mother."  He  bent  to  kiss 
her.    "  You  won't  be  too  homesick?" 

"  No,  dear  boy.  Now  I  will  be  down 
in  a  moment."  Her  quiet  voice  dismissed 
him,  and  he  obediently  departed. 

At  the  closing  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton started  to  her  feet.  Her  upraised 
hands  were  clenched  so  tightly  that  they 
trembled,  and  the  face  she  lifted  was  so 
transfigured  that  the  streaming  tears 
seemed  only  an  added  brightness.  Then 
the  glory  vanished;  gravely  composed 
again,  she  dried  her  eyes,  steadied  her 
lips,  and  smoothed  her  thick  white  hair. 
At  the  door  she  paused,  her  hand  on  the 
knob. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  miss  my  daughters  very 
much,"  she  said  aloud,  with  gentle  for- 
mality. "  P>ut  I  must  do  what  is  best 
for  them.  And  my  son  wants  me  to 
stay." 

Then  she  went  down  to  lunch. 
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What  Is  Done,  in  a  Few  Cities,  to  Supply  Wholesome  Luncheons  at  Low 
Cost,  as  Indicating  AVhat  Should  Be  Done  in  Many  Otner  Cities 


icago  s  Inspiring  Example 

By  Edith  Brown  Kirkwood 

The  mother  of  the  noon-day  situation 
in  Chicago  is  the  Klio  Association,  one  of 
the  city's  best  known  woman's  clubs. 
W  hen  Mrs.  John  IS.  Sherwood  became 
the  president  she  determined  that  the  club 
should  have  a  definite,  permanent  aim 
other  than  the  study  of  literature  and 
music,  however  enjoyable  and  profitable 
these  two  studies  might  be. 

In  1892  Mrs.  Sherwood  went  to 
\\  cllesley  to  attend  the  festivities  mark- 
ing the  graduation  of  the  class  of  which 
her  daughter  was  a  member.  During 
the  visit,  the  idea  of  the  permanent  club 
work  still  possessing  her  mind,  she  went 
nosing  about  Boston  endeavoring  to  learn 
what  Its  men  and  women  were  doing  for 
their  city  and  each  other.  She  came  upon 


Edward  Everett  Hale's  Noon  Day  Rest 
— a  place  where  the  working  girls  of  Bos- 
ton could  secure  a  good,  w  holesome  lun- 
cheon for  a  small  sum  and  pause  at 
midday  for  a  period  of  rest,  quiet,  and 
fellowship.  Immediately,  so  far  as  the 
president  of  the  Klio  Association  was 
concerned,  the  organization  had  found  its 
permanent  work. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  returned,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  outlined  the  work  she  had 
found.  As  a  response  the  seventy-five 
members  rose  en  masse  and  voted  that 
committees  be  formed  at  once  for  the 
establishment  of  the  definite  aim  of  bet- 
tering the  noon-day  conditions  for  the 
self-supporting  women  of  Chicago. 

The  women  had  no  money  in  the 
treasury,  for  up  to  that  time  they  liad 
needed  no  surplus  fund.  But,  inspired 
with  the  idea,  and  feeling  sure  they  could 
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expect  the  support  of  the  business  men 
employing  young  women,  they  started  on 
a  canvass  of  the  business  district, 
only  to  discover  that  the  men  had  little 
faith  in  an  undertaking  which,  at  the 
outset,  confessed  that  it  was  not  a  money- 
making  scheme.  When  the  women,  in 
their  zeal,  added  that  until  the  establish- 
ment, which  was  to  be  similar  to  the  Bos- 
ton Xoon-Day  Rest,  could  be  made  self- 
SUpporting  they  intended  doing  the  work 
themselves,  the  interest  of  the  business 
men  decreased  rather  than  increased. 

"  Oh.  yes."  said  they.  "  we  have  given 
to  schemes  of  enthusiastic  women  before. 
You  will  work  at  it  about  one  month,  and 
then  the  novelty  will  be  gone  and  so  will 
our  investment." 

But  enthusiasm  carries  weight,  and 
finally  the  women  were  able  to  secure 
promises  of  donations  of  linen,  silver, 
dishes,  and  general  furnishings,  at  least, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  the  various 
houses  dealing  in  these  articles. 

In  the  meantime  the  women  were  u>ing 
all  their  ingenuity  toward  the  raising  of 
the  fund.  One  woman  gave  a  tea.  and 
the  other  seventy-four  members  came 
along  and  paid  ten  cents  a  cup  for  the 
privilege  of  drinking  with  her.  (  Hher 
women  emulated  the  idea  and  brought 
guests,  Presently  tea-drinking  had  be- 
come a  popular  form  of  amusement  and 
money-raising  among  the  members. 
Then  a  hard  times  supper  and  dance  was 
given,  and  so  generous  was  the  response 
that  the  fund  took  a  leap  forward  of 
some  three  hundred  dollars.   Every  nicm- 
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ber  subscribed  to  the  fund,  likewise,  giv- 
ing what  it  was  in  her  power  to  give. 
Perhaps  it  was  but  a  dollar,  but  the  fact 
that  another  member  could  give  many 
times  the  amount  never  kept  her  from 
adding  her  mite. 

W  hen  the  World's  Fair  was  over. 
Jackson  Park  was  a  museum  of  discarded 
finery.  The  husband  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers was  affiliated  closely  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Fair,  and  through  him  the 
women  learned  that  if  stoves,  tables, 
chairs,  carpet  strips,  and  hangings  could 
be  made  of  use  in  the  new  enterprise,  the 
World's  Fair  salvage  company  would  be 
grateful  to  be  relieved  of  whatever  por- 
tion the  women  desired.  Then  he  liad 
a  goodly  share  carted  to  the  rooms  at 
12  Monroe  Street — just  around  the 
corner  from  Michigan  Avenue — which 
had  been  rented. 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  had  her- 
alded the  story,  the  stores  and  factories 
had  been  canvassed,  and  on  May  1.  IS' '4. 
the  Noon  Day  Rest  of  the  Klio  Associa- 
tion opened  its  doors  by  giving  a  free 
luncheon  to  advertise  its  aims.  The  650 
I'hicagoans  who  came  that  day  found 
about  forty  of  the  club  members,  wearing 
wash  dresses  covered  with  big  aprons. 
Behind  a  small  stove,  which  had  done 
service  in  some  tent  on  the  "  Streets  of 
Cairo,"  they  found  Mr.  Harry  Mortimer 
— now  known  as  "  Mortimer,  the  pure 
food  man  " — serving  as  cook.  Mr.  Mor- 
timer had  been  sent  from  the  East  to  the 
Fair  as  the  $10,000  man  for  some  big 
concern.  He  had  known  of  the  Noon 
Day  Rest  work  in  the  East,  and  realizing 
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the  work  of  the  movement,  offered  his 
services,  free,  to  the  women  for  the  first 
weeks  of  their  venture. 

But  to  return  to  that  first  day.  The 
guests  found  themselves  sitting  at  tables 
upon  which  thousands  of  the  World's 
Fair  visitors  had  been  served  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  upon  chairs  upon  which  more 
thousands  had  sat  in  a  visit  to  a  corner 
from  some  other  world.  Their  wait- 
resses bore  names  of  families  high  in  the 
city's  business  circles — so  also  did  the 
women  who  served  behind  the  counters, 
fdling  plates  for  the  waitresses.  True  to 
their  promises  the  merchants  had  donated 
the  table  linen,  the  silversmiths  the  sil- 
ver, and  the  dealers  in  china  the  dishes. 

But  even  with  all  of  this  assistance  the 
getting  of  the  tilings  in  readiness  had 
meant  a  big  outlay  of  money.  When  the 
rent  for  the  first  month  had  been  paid 
the  treasury  was  empty! 

The  plan  of  the  Noon  Day  Rest  and 
Lunch  Club  was  this:  the  purchase  of 
a  ticket,  good  for  one  month,  and  costing 
twenty-five  cents,  made  the  purchaser  a 
member  of  the  club.  This  ticket  entitled 
the  bearer  to  four  guests  during  the 
month  without  extra  charge.  Other 
women,  not  wishing  to  become  members, 
were  privileged  to  come  to  the  club  and 
get  their  luncheon  by  paying  a  fee  of 
five  cents  at  the  door.  Once  inside,  the 
cost  of  the  lunch  was  the  same  to  all. 
Roast  beef  and  other  meats  of  the  finest 
quality  were  served  for  five  cents  an 
order.  All  other  foods  were  sold  on  a 
comparative  scale  of  prices — no  dish 
costing  more  than  five  cents,  and  butter 


and  homemade  rolls  being  obtainable  for 
one  cent  apiece.  At  that  time  coffee 
could  be  purchased  for  three  cents  per 
cup — in  more  recent  years  it  has  been 
necessary  to  raise  this  price  to  five  cents. 
The  purest  of  foods  were  served. 

"  You  cannot  do  it,"  said  the  business 
men.  "  You  cannot  serve  roast  beef  for 
five  cents." 

"We  can  and  will,"  answered  the 
women. 

From  the  first  the  expense  of  hiring 
waitresses  was  eliminated — the  girls  were 
to  wait  upon  themselves  after  that  fir>t 
day.  On  the  second  day  three  hundred 
people  came.  Tn  one  month  the  new  club 
had  made  enough  money  to  pay  its  next 
month's  expenses.  In  less  than  a  year 
a  housekeeper  was  necessary,  although 
for  the  first  year  the  club  members  con- 
tinued to  do  most  of  the  work  in  relays. 
Even  the  members  who  came  to  work 
purchased  their  monthly  tickets  and  their 
food  just  the  same  as  the  other  members 
— there  was  a  general  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion. The  rooms  were  enlarged,  and  a 
sinking  fund  was  established.  In  less 
than  ten  years  the  fund  had  grown  t<> 
$10,000.  And  this  in  addition  to  a  mar- 
velously  long  and  worthy  list  of  chari- 
ties the  organization  had  maintained. 
The  club  gave  to  the  hospitals  yearly ;  it 
gave  to  the  children's  homes ;  it  was  one 
of  the  original  supporters  of  the  Boys' 
C  lub ;  it  aided  the'  .now  past  Woman's 
Model  Lodging  House;  and,  believing 
that  charity  began  at  home,  it  gave  its 
own  increasing  staff  of  workers  excep- 
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tionally  good  salaries.  It  enlarged  its 
rooms,  for  it  was  selling  as  many  as 
2,000  tickets  every  month,  and  was  feed- 
ing 1,500  daily.  Now  it  employs  regu- 
larly nineteen  women  to  do  the  cooking, 
the  serving  of  the  girls  at  the  counters, 
the  dish  washing,  and  the  cleaning. 
Always  the  club  women  have  served  at 
the  door,  checking  the  old  tickets  and 
selling  the  new.  A  few  of  these  women 
who  served  on  that  first  day  still  are 
serving,  their  lives  wrapped  up  in  the 
work. 

Today  the  Lunch  and  Rest  club  has  a 
library  with  2,000  volumes ;  a  bedroom 
and  woman  physician  for  the  girls  who 
come  from  their  work  ill ;  there  is  a  music 
room  and  a  pianist  to  play  for  members 
while  they  cat ;  there  is  a  lecture  course 
given  once  a  week,  with  the  best  of  speak- 
ers and  musicians ;  and  there  are  two 
study  classes  in  French  and  German — 
for  the  beginners  and  the  advanced 
pupils.  Also  there  are  classes  in  English, 
history,  physical  culture,  elocution,  man- 
dolin, domestic  arts  and  sciences,  and 
milljnery.  every  one  taught  by  an  expert. 
The  members  receive  twenty  lessons  for 
two  dollars,  the  ten  cents  a  lesson  being 
charged  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

The  lovaltv  of  the  club  members  is  one 


of  the  beautiful  bits  of  the  club  life. 
Many  of  the  first  members  now  arc  wives 
of  wealthy  business  men,  and  they  bend 
every  effort  toward  the  aid  of  the  club 
which  once  proved  an  enjoyment  to  them. 
This  spring  the  club  must  move,  for  the 
building  which  has  been  its  home  from 
its  beginning  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  a  skyscraper.  Whatever  the 
future  of  the  Klio  Association's  Noon 
Day  Rest  and  Lunch  Club  may  be.  its 
past  is  one  of  remarkable  achievement. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Klio,  see- 
ing the  money-making  possibilities  in  the 
idea,  forsook  the  organization  and 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  establishing 
like  organizations  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  as  individual  business  enterprises, 
for  individual  profit.  The  same  itlea  of 
organization  and  the  same  scale  of  prices 
were  used.  Within  a  short  time  these 
clubs  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms 
all  over  the  business  district,  and  the 
business  women  of  the  city  were  being 
flooded  with  opportunities  for  cheap  lun- 
cheons. Many  of  them  were  "cheap" 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Where  the 
Klio  Association  had  given  good  des- 
serts, the  cheapest  of  gelatins  were  sub- 
stituted. The  girls  who  dropped  in  for 
their  luncheons  not  only  waited  upon 
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themselves,  but  they  cleared  the  tables  of 
the  dishes  they  had  used.  Every  expense 
possible  was  eliminated,  but  instead  of 
this  extra  dividend  going  back  into  the 
club  it  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
woman  behind  the  organization.  Before 
many  weeks,  the  competition  growing, 
the  clubs  were  forced  to  an  attempt  to 
attain  the  standard  set  by  the  Klio  mem- 
bers, and  the  result  has  been  a  chain  of 
girl's  lunch  clubs  that  form  close  links 
all  over  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
at  the  majority  of  which  good  food  may 
be  secured  at  cheap  rates. 

This  has  been  a  boon  to  many  a  busi- 
ness woman,  for  while  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  offices  has  mul- 
tiplied many  times  in  the  seventeen  years 
since  the  Klio  Association  brought  in  the 
first  luncheon  club,  the  increased  cost  of 
living  has  made  the  prices  for  food  in 
the  cafes  of  the  larger  department  stores 
almost  prohibitive  except  to  the  women 
who  are  earning  salaries  of  exceptional 
size.  And  many  of  these  women  do  not 
care  to  put  several  dollars  a  week  into 
lunches. 

In  the  seventeen  years,  however, 
the  big  establishments — the  department 
stores,  the  factories,  the  various  large 
companies — have  given  a  portion  of  one 
floor  of  their  new  skyscrapers  to  a  lun- 
cheon room  for  the  business  women  of 
the  firm  or  of  the  building.  Today,  in 
Chicago,  this  employees'  luncheon  room 
is  considered  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
building  as  any  of  the  other  departments. 
Many  of  them  boast  retiring  rooms  and 
the  care  of  nurse  or  physician  in  case  of 
sickness.  Now  and  then  for  the  luncheon 
a  flat  rate  of  fifteen  cents  is  charged,  but 
this  is  the  exception — usually  the  cafe- 
teria idea  obtains.  Often  the  girls  bring 
the  body  of  their  luncheon  from  home 
and  buy  their  coffee,  tea,  milk,  or  des- 
sert, in  this  way  getting  a  full,  whole- 
some meal  for  a  very  small  sum. 

About  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair, 
also,  a  group  of  North  Side  young 
women  of  prominent  families  started  a 
luncheon  room  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  object  being  to  "  help  the  working 
girl."  But  "  the  working  girl  "  who  could 
be  reached  by  the  club  was  the  last  per- 
son on  earth  who  wanted  "  help  "  in  that 
manner.  She  was  neither  to  bo  pitied 
nor  patronized,  and  more  than  all  else, 
she  was  not  charity.    The  idea  of  the 


club  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Noon  Day 
Rest,  but  the  young  women  of  the  busi- 
ness world  did  not  respond.  That  is,  not 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  under- 
taking a  success.  At  heart  the  young 
women  who  founded  the  club  meant  well ; 
they  simply  did  not  understand  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  girl  able  to  depend  upon 
herself. 

The  organization  was  known  as  the 
Ursula  Club,  and  when,  finally,  through 
lack  of  interest,  the  founders  decided  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  a  group  of  the 
business  women  who  had  endeavored  to 
hold  the  club  together,  determined  to  pur- 
chase the  fittings  and  start  the  club  which 
today  stands  unique  among  business  , 
organizations.  The  Ursula  Club — still 
a  luncheon  and  rest  club  where  cheap 
luncheons  of  the  best  of  food  may  be 
secured;  where  the  members  may  stop 
for  rest,  music,  or  reading;  where  they 
may  gather  together  for  an  occasional 
dinner  evening,  bringing  their  men 
friends  with  them,  and  where  many  good 
friendships  are  formed  among  business 
women  of  high  class — is  a  co-operative 
business. 

The  members  of  the  various  luncheon 
clubs  interchange  courtesies.  Many  of 
the  business  women  have  certain  days  on 
which  they  visit  other  clubs  or  on  which 
they  entertain  members  of  the  other  clubs 
at  their  own  luncheon  room.  In  this  way 
a  comradeship  between  business  women 
has  been  established  which  would  have 
been  impossible  otherwise. 

In  Chicago  no  business  woman  need 
squander  her  savings  on  expensive  lun- 
cheons unless  she  chooses  to  do  so.  If 
she  prefers  rare  china  and  the  services 
of  a  waitress,  the  department  stores  and 
other  higher-priced  cafes  will  furnish  all 
this  luxury  to  the  degree  for  which  she 
is  able  to  pay.  If,  instead,  she  prefers 
laying  aside  this  extra  money  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  day — this  also  is  her 
privilege,  for  there  are  plenty  of  places 
where  her  appetite  may  be  satisfied  at  far 
less  expense. 


Buffalo 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  provides 
hot  luncheon  at  cost  for  working  women, 
who  may  have  the  free  use  of  the 
Union \<  library  and  rest  rooms. 
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Boston  s  Unique  Facilities 

By  H.  L.  J.  and  M.  B.  H. 

•Boston  is  unique  among  cities  in  its 
many  places  where  lunches  may  be  ob- 
tained at  a  fairly  reasonable  price.  And 
in  another  tiling.  There  is  no  other  city 
in  the  United  States  where  a  definite 
study  has  been  made  as  to  how  clean, 
wholesome,  proper  food  can  be  served 
to  the  public  at  a  price  which  working 
men  and  women  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
story  of  this  endeavor  to  establish  the 
worth  of  the  right  and  proper  thing,  to 
place  it  on  such  a  basis  that  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  worth  while  to  the  person 
with  money  to  invest,  is  too  long  to  be 
told  here.  It  is  a  story  by  itself,  and  one 
that  should  be  told  by  the  woman  who 
has  made  it  a  success. 

The  men  and  women  who  eat  at  the 
Laboratory  Kitchen  are  the  same  kind  of 
men  and  women  who  eat  in  the  restau- 
rants of  the  same  range  of  prices  every- 
where, unless  it  be  that  more  of  the  class 
who  can  afford  higher  prices — not  bet- 
ter things — eat  here.  But  they  show  the 
same  human  nature,  the  same  differences 
in  demands,  here  as  elsewhere.  From 
observation  the  average  price  that  the 
women  pay  is  about  fifteen  cents,  with 
which  they  buy  vegetable  soup,  or  hot 
sandwiches,  oftentimes  boiled  rice,  many 
scalloped  dishes,  or  the  hot  and  whole- 
some (when  properly  made)  lighter 
things.  The  men  pay  more — twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents — and  purchase  the 
heartier  things :  meat  and  potatoes,  meat 
stew,  chowders,  or  those  more  substan- 
tial dishes  which  command  a  higher  price. 
The  women  purchase  more  cake,  the  men 
more  pic ;  both  drink  coffee  or  milk,  and 
sometimes  tea. 

Probably  it  is  as  true  in  Boston  as 
elsewhere  that,  to  begin  with,  the  man 
who  buys  his  luncheon  has  more  money 
to  buy  it  with  than  the  girl,  who  perhaps 
comes  from  the  same  office  but  is  paid 
flic  lower  wage.  And,  t<>  end  with,  the 
man  is  apt  to  treat  his  stomach  and  its 
demands  with  more  respectful  or  tender 
regard  than  the  woman  is  prone  to  do. 
The  man  wants  his  lunch  when  lunch 
time  conies.  The  woman,  more  nerv- 
ou'dy  exhausted.  h:is  to  tempt  her  appe- 
tite, and  often  alnw-  it-  impnl-es  shame- 
fully in  the  way  she  tries  to  lead  it  on. 


Surely  one  thing  the  observer  can  see 
the  Laboratory  Kitchen  lias  done,  and 
that  is  to  educate  its  patrons  to  a  certain 
quality  of  food.  After  becoming  used 
to  the  food  in  any  one  of  the  lunch  rooms 
run  under  this  management,  its  patrons 
do  not  go  elsewhere  except  upon  excur- 
sions, forced  or  voluntary,  from  which 
they  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Things 
for  the  same  money  do  not  taste  the 
same  elsewhere,  we  were  told.  Not  that 
those  eating  there  by  any  means  all  real- 
ize why.  but  they  know  the  fact  and  stop 
there.  It  is  something  to  have  educated 
several  hundred  human  beings  to  a 
knowledge  of  a  higher  standard  in  taste, 
appearance,  and  wholesomeness.  even  if 
it  makes  it  less  possible  to  live  in  com- 
fortable ignorance  on  the  poor  food,  for 
it  makes  for  health  and  efficiency.  This 
must  eventually  react  upon  other  restau- 
rants, and  it  should.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  probably  the  stock  yard  investi- 
gations revealed  no  more  awful  things 
than  could  be  told  about  the  kind  and 
condition  and  the  handling  of  the  food 
we  eat  in  many  a  high-priced  place. 

Nowhere  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Laboratory  Kitchens  will  one  find  that 
respect  for  the  American  copper  cent 
which  has  made  the  fame  of  these  scien- 
tifically economical  establishments.  No- 
where else  will  you  find  dishes  for  eight 
cents,  twelve  cents,  even  items  as  low  as 
three  cents.  The  typical  restaurant' cal- 
culates in  nickels  and  multiples  of  nickels. 

While  no  other  menu  is  so  pleasingly 
dotted  with  eights  and  tens  and  twelves, 
there  is  in  Boston  a  plenitude  of  rea- 
sonable places  to  lunch,  at  all  of  which 
there  arc  to  be  had  three  or  four 
orders — fish  balls  and  baked  beans  and 
croquettes  ivith  bread — for  the  modest 
sum  of  fifteen  cents,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  orders  at  twenty,  twenty-live,  and 
thirty  cents. 

For  a  really  square  meal  Boston  ste- 
nographers and  clerks  working  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Atlantic  Avenue  are 
wont  to  betake  themselves  to  a  famous 
market  dining  room  down  by  T  wharf. 
These  wise  virgins  know'  that  where  mar- 
ketmen.  poulterers,  fish  merchants,  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  meat  go  to  lunch, 
there  you  may  he  sure  that  chickens  of 
the  plumpest,  fish  of  the  freshest,  and 
beef  of  the  juiciest  and  tenderest  are  to 
be  found.     For  a  market  man  know  > 
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proper  food  when  he  tastes  it  and  won't 
take  seconds.  Also,  he  is  not  dainty. 
Orders  planned  to  suit  his  appetite  will 
constitute  for  a  little  stenographer  the 
very  fat  of  the  land.  Such  monstrous 
orders !  Such  pleasing  prices !  A  smoking 
slice  of  rare  roast  beef  that  almost  over- 
laps the  edges  of  a  dinner  plate,  beef 
swimming  in  red  blood  gravy,  potatoes, 
all  the  olives  and  pickles  that  can  be  con- 
sumed (good  ones.  too),  and  a  monu- 
mental section  of  pie  with  coffee — and  at 
the  end  a  check  of  thirty-five  cents! 
This  place  is  also  eminently  picturesque 
to  eye  and  ear.  The  marketmen  arc  there 
in  fresh  white  jumpers,  and  their  hats 
as  likely  as  not  stuck  firmly,  on  their 
heads.  And  here  and  there  is  a  hairy- 
handed  skipper  with  anchors  tattooed  on 
his  wrists.  The  din  of  serving  can  be 
heard  some  little  distance  down  the 
street.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  diners 
and  dining  room  arc  clean.  So.  too,  is 
the  far  from  fine  napery.  not  infre- 
quently damp  and  warm  from  the  wash. 

After  the  crash  and  clatter  of  counter 
lunches,  and  the  devious  windings  of 
cafeterias,  where  you  elaborately  wait  on 
yourself,  the-  peaceful,  reasonable  Theta 
Club  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
A  comfortable  family  dinner:  soup,  roast, 
two  vegetables,  relishes,  four  kinds  of 
bread,  a  dessert,  with  tea.  coffee,  or 
cocoa,  all  quietly  served  by  experienced 
maids  in  the  pretty  dining  room  of  a  fine 
old  mansion  up  by  the  State  House  on 
Ashburton  Place,  and  served  for  the 
modest  sum  of  twenty-five  cents!  No 
boarding-house  odors!  No  boarding- 
house  look !   What  does  it  mean  ? 

The  Theta  Club  is  not  a  club  at  all. 
At  least  nobody  belongs  to  it.  Any 
woman  can  dine  there.  It  is  not  a  charity. 
Neither  is  it  a  money-making  concern. 
The  secret  lies  witli  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  who  sixteen  years  ago  chose  this 
way  of  serving  the  business  women  of 
her  day  and  generation.  At  that  time  lit- 
tle thought  was  given  to  the  noon  empti- 
ness of  office  women.  Laboratory 
kitchens  had  not  evolved  the  simple,  inex- 
pensive bills  of  fare  which  have  had  their 
influence  upon  every  restaurant  in  Bos- 
ton. Business  women  were  then  forced 
to  worry  along  on  slim  orders  from  the 
bill  of  fare  of  expensive  restaurants,  or 
else  carry  a  cold  lunch.  Mrs.  Thayer 
proposed  to  finance  a  dining  room  where 


real  home  food  could  be  had  for  a  moder- 
ate price.  Her  plan  included  the  letting 
of  rooms  to  business  women  and  stu- 
dents, who  occupy  the  upper  floors  of 
the  house.  The  experiment  succeeded 
so  far  that  the  dining  room,  together 
with  the  receipts  from  roomers,  pays  the 
rent  and  all  expenses  except  the  salary 
of  the  business  manager,  who  is  the  brain 
of  the  house.  Intelligent  buying  and 
management  make  it  possible  for  the 
Theta  Club  to  serve  only  the  best  of 
everything.  Therefore,  when  a  woman 
dines  at  the  Theta  Club  she  becomes  Mrs. 
Thayer's  beneficiary  in  so  far  that  her 
quarter  is  not  expected  to  cover  the 
housewifely  oversight  which  makes  the  * 
place  what  it  is.  Why  Theta?  Simply 
a  veiled  reference  to  the  founder's  sur- 
name. 


Ckurck  Clubs  in  New  York 

By  Anne  Forsyth 

Miss  Eva  Lewis,  who,  during  a  sojourn 
in  Chicago,  had  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  lunch  clubs  there,  endeavored  on  her 
return  to  the  metropolis  to  introduce  the 
plan  in  her  own  city.  But  she  was  not  so 
successful  as  she  expected  to  be.  New 
York  is  not  Chicago,  and  good,  home- 
made food  and  layer  cake  did  not  have 
the  same  attraction  for  the  average  East- 
ern office  girl. 

Since  the  opening  of  tliat  first  club, 
others  have  come  and  gone,  failing  for 
one  reason  or  other  to  make  the  cheap 
lunch  pay.  There  is  now  one.  the  Hunt- 
ley Club  in  ( iold  Street,  which  draws  the 
better  cla^s  of  women  from  the  financial 
district.  It  has  no  reading  room,  but  a 
big,  airy  dining  room  makes  it  attractive, 
and  a  colored  cook  whom  they  call  "  Aunt 
Liza "  does  her  best  with  layer  cake. 
The  Huntley  Club  is  run  by  two  very 
capable  business  women,  and  is  the  most 
pronounced  success  among  the  profit- 
making  clubs. 

There  is  uptown  in  Twenty-second 
Street,  near  Eourth  Avenue,  perhaps  the 
best  out-and-out  restaurant  for  working 
women  in  New  York.  The  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League  started  it  in  the 
basement  of  the  League  house  two  years 
ago.  So  long  as  the  League  ran  it  indi- 
viduality was  not  its  purpose,  but  within 
a  year  the  League  had  rented  it  to  the 
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little  Englishwoman  who  has  made  it 
what  it  is.  It  has  the  cheap  restaurant 
prices,  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  cents, 
although  some  items,  such  as  chicken 
with  potato  salad,  runs  as  high  as  thirty 
cents.  There  are  also  steaks  and  chops 
to  order,  and  waitresses  serve  the  tables, 
thus  bringing  it  out  of  the  cafeteria  class. 
It  is  a  straightaway  restaurant  in  every 
sense,  and  a  man  is  occasionally  seen 
there ;  men  are  never  barred  out, 
There  are  not  so  many  good  luncheons 
for  the  working  girl  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  of  them.  For  the  most  part  she  has 
a  hard  time  of  it,  and  you  have  only  to 
look  in  on  a  drug  store  soda  fountain  at 
the  noon  hour  to  see  how  hundreds  of 
girls  quiet  the  pangs  of  hunger.  There 
are  lunch  rooms  run  in  connection  with 
many  shops,  but  the  monotony  of  com- 
pany and  of  food  accounts  for  the  failure 
of  most  of  them.  This  fact  was  recog- 
nized by  the  welfare  worker  of  a  large 
department  store  when  she  went  to  ask 
the  officers  of  the  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  lunch  club  how  they  managed  to 
succeed. 

The  Grace  Church  club  is  small,  not 
more  than  eighty  women  patronizing  the 
lunch.  There  is  a  table  d'hote,  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  paying  for  all  one  can 
eat  of  meat  and  vegetables.  Yo.ung 
women  who  are  members  of  the  parish 
and  want  to  do  something  for  somebody 
volunteer  to  serve  the  tables,  and  the 
most  unusual  spirit  of  friendliness  exists 
between  those  who  serve  and  those  who 
eat.  The  delightful  rest  rooms  of  the 
parish  house  are  thrown  open  for  the 
noon  hour;  and  here,  in  an  atmosphere 
quite  unlike  the  shop,  the  tired  woman 
may  rest  or  read. 

A  very  much  larger  and  gayer  affair  is 
held  every  noon  in  the  parish  house  of  St. 
\ 'aid's  Church,  that  bit  of  Trinity  Parish 
Gothic  which  broods  among  its  grave- 
stones at  the  head  of  Ycscy  Street  in  the 
money  center  of  Broadway.  Here  nearly 
eight  hundred  girls  and  women  have  a 
jolly  time  over  the  best  food  served  in 
New  York  at  bargain  prices.  There  is 
no  money  to  be  made  from  either  club, 
and  as  there  is  no  house  rent  and  no  bills 
for  either  gas  or  heat,  most  of  the  profit 
tfiKv-  into  the  food.  Twice  a  week  the 
St.  Paul's  girls  have  chicken  from  the 
farm :  they  always  have  real  whipped 
cream  for  their  coffee,  and  their  choco- 


late is  made  with  milk.  The  club  is 
within  three  blocks  of  Washington  Mar- 
ket, where  the  pick  of  the  stalls  is  put 
aside  for  the  girls. 

There  is  something  very  fine  about  it 
all,  for  the  house  which  the  club  occupies 
is  a  perfectly  fitted  parish  building.  In 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  there  are  student 
dining  halls  that  would  surpass  in  size 
and  Gothic  charm  the  dining  hall  of  this 
business  women's  club,  but  it  is  without 
doubt  as  fine  a  room  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
this  country,  with  a  vaulted,  oak-beamed 
ceiling  and  mullioned  windows  admitting 
a  sunny  light  through  yellow  glass.  The 
tables  are  placed  in  rows  the  length  of 
the  room,  and  in  spite  of  their  number 
there  is  no  crowding,  even  when  the  girls 
serve  themselves.  Once  a  month  at  the 
noon  hour  the  club  gives  a  luncheon  free 
to  members,  and  that  is  a  great  spread, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  music  and 
much  hilarity. 

The  waiting  list  of  the  club  has  now 
passed  the  five  hundred  mark,  and  if 
there  were  twice  the  table  room  the  mem- 
bership could  easily  reach  fourteen  hun- 
dred. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
members  get  more  than  their  money's 
worth  ;  and  yet,  although  it  has  been  said 
by  way  of  criticism  that  the  patronesses 
take  their  office  literally,  that  sort  of 
thing  is  not  intended,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be.  The  club  is 
managed  by  paid  workers,  and  the  girls' 
money  so  far  overruns  expenses  that  they 
gave  to  various  charities  recently  the 
generous  sum  of  $1,450.  Certainly  no 
one  need  feel  indebted  to  the  opulent 
Trinity  Corporation  for  its  house,  light, 
and  heat. 

W  ithin  the  last  few  months  the  suf- 
fragists have  opened  a  lunch  room  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  because  it  is  up- 
town, on  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  in  a 
neighborhood  where  good  food  is  not  to 
be  found  cheap.  For  twenty-five  cents  the 
Political  1'quality  Association  gives  a 
luncheon  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables. 
The  dessert,  as  in  all  such  lunches,  is 
five  cents  extra.  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont financed  the  lunch  in  the  beginning, 
for  it  was  part  of  her  suffrage  campaign, 
but  in  less  than  a  month  it  was  patron- 
ized daily  by  more  than  two  hundred 
people,  and  when  that  figure  is  reached 
any  cheap  lunch  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself. 
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Cluls  in  St.  Louis 

By  Mrs.  C.  H.  B. 

In  St.  \x>u\s,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  maintains  two 
cafeterias,  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district,  for  women  and  girls.  In  both 
places  all  of  the  wholesome,  inviting  food, 
except  bread,  is  prepared  in  their  own 
kitchen  under  the  supervision  of  a  domes- 
tic science  graduate.  The  food  is 
arranged  attractively  on  counters,  with 
plates,  cups,  cutlery,  etc..  at  hand.  Each 
girl  gets  her  dishes  and  serves  herself 
from  the  counter,  taking  her  tray  to  a 
small  table  ready  set. 

The  variety  and  quality  of  the  food 
is  excellent.  There  are  several  soups,  at 
least  two  meats,  four  vegetables,  several 
salads,  and  a  number  of  desserts  and 
fresh  fruits,  with  tea.  coffee,  and  milk  the 
the  daily  offering.  The  two  young 
women  who  have  charge  of  these  places 
make  it  their  aim  to  provide  wholoome 
food,  perfectly  cooked,  and  they  succeed. 

The  scale  of  prices  is  as  low  as  possible, 
yet  both  places  pay  expenses.  One  serves 
a  group  of  women  whose  average  in- 
comes are  small,  and  here  the  prices  are  a 
little  lower.  Meats  are  six  cents,  vege? 
tables  alxmt  three  cents,  salads  four  or 
rive  cents,  desserts  four  or  five  cents, 
while  at  the  other,  serving  more  clerks 
and  stenographers,  meats  are  nine  cents, 
vegetables  and  salads  five  cents,  desserts 
five  or  six  cents. 

Here,  a  guest  fee  of  two  cents  per  meal 
is  charged,  except  to  those  who  pay  a 


membership  fee  of  one  dollar  annually 
as  members  of  the  lunch  club.  In  the 
other  cafeteria  there  is  no  guest  or  mem- 
bership fee. 

At  the  lower-priced  place  the  girls  are 
often  carried  on  the  books  a  week  or  two 
when  out  of  work  until  they  are  again 
able  to  pay.  Here  they  serve  a  supper 
also — a  substantial  hot  dish,  dessert,  and 
coffee,  milk,  or  tea — for  those  who  have 
night  work.  ( )f ten  one  hundred  persons 
arc  served.  At  the  other  cafeteria  they 
serve  a  similar  supper  for  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  little  cash  girls  from  the  department 
stores,  for  the  sum  of  five  cents.  From 
a  special  fund  five  cents  per  girl  is  added 
to  this  to  meet  the  actual  expense.  To 
these  little  girls  is  given  the  use  of  a 
room  for  games  or  other  amusements  for 
an  hour  or  so  before  going  home.  Any- 
one else  who  may  come  is  served  for  fif- 
teen cents. 

Both  cafeterias  have  rest  rooms,  and 
many  helpful,  attractive  features  belong- 
ing to  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  The  average 
attendance  (constantly  increasing)  for 
each  lunch  room  is  between  five  and  six 
hundred. 

The  most  of  the  department  stores 
have  lunch  rooms  for  employees  where 
very  good  lunches  are  served,  averaging 
the  very  low  prices  of  five  cents  for  meats 
and  from  two  to  four  cents  for  other 
dishes.  These  are  for  both  men  and 
women,  but  it  is  mainly  women  who 
attend  them.  Of  course  they  are  not 
Open  to  any  but  employees  of  the  house. 
With  them  the  lunch  rooms  are  decidedly 
popular. 
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Xke  Freeborn  Cat 

By  Agnes  Repplier 
Author  of  The  Fireside  Sphinx.  Essays  in  Miniature,  etc 


THE  civilized  world  may  be  divided 
into  people  who  love  cats  and  peo- 
ple who  don't;  into  people  wise 
enough  and  humble  enough  to  respect  the 
cat's  inalienable  independence  of  char- 
acter, and  into  egotists  who  never  cease 
resenting  its  cold  and  mysterious  reserve. 
The  dog  takes  man  at  man's  own  esti- 
mate— an  irresistible  form  of  flattery — and 
strives  with  pathetic  insistence  to  break 
down  the  barriers  between  its  intelligence 
and  its  master's,  that  it  may  the  better 
worship  and  obey.  The  cat  cherishes  its 
isolation,  and  permits  us  to  play  but  a 
secondary  part  in  its  solitary  and  medita- 
tive life.  Its  intelligence,  less  facile  than 
the  dog's,  owes  little  to  our 
instruction ;  its  character  has 
not  been  molded  by  our 
hands.  Centuries  have  gone 
into  its  development,  and 
from  a  past  inconceivably 
remote  it  has  come  down  to 
us  a  beautiful,  sleek,  selfish 
creature,  undisturbed  by  our 
feverish  activity,  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  a  lover  of  the 
mysteries  of  night. 

And  vet  a  friend.    No  one 


Who  Mid  mice  ? 


not  come  when  it  is  called — unless  the 
call  be  for  dinner — but  it  will  come  of  its 
own  sweet  will,  and  bear  us  company  for 
hours,  drowsing  contentedly  by  our  side, 
and  watching  with  half-shut  eyes  the 
quiet  progress  of  our  work.  A  lover  of 
routine,  it  expects  to  find  us  in  the  same 
place,  at  the  same  hour,  every  day;  and 
if  its  expectations  be  fulfilled  (cats  have 
some  secret  method  of  their  own  for 
M  telling  time  "),  it  purrs  approval  of  our 
punctuality.  What  it  detests  are  noise, 
confusion,  people  who  bustle  in  and  out 
of  rooms,  and  the  unpardonable  intru- 
sions of  the  housemaid.  On  those  unhappy 
days  when  I  am  driven  from  my  desk  by 
the  iron  determination  of 
this  maid  to  "  clean  up,"  my 
cat  is  as  discommoded  as  I 
am.  Companions  in  exile, 
we  wander  aimlessly  to  and 
fro,  bewailing  our  lost  hours. 
I  cannot  explain  to  Lux  that 
the  fault  is  none  of  mine, 
and  I  know  that  he  holds  me 
to  blame. 

There  is  something  inde- 
scribably sweet  in  the  quiet, 
self-respecting  friendliness 


i 


who  knows  anything  about  the  cat  will  of  my  cat.  in  his  marked  predilection  for 

deny  it<  capacity  for  friendship.   Ration-  my  society.    The  absence  of  exuberance 

ally,  without  enthusiasm,  without  illusions,  on  his  part,  and  the  restraint  T  put  upon 

it  offers  us  companionship  on  terms  of  myself  lend  an  element  of  dignity  to  our 

perfect  independence  and  equality.  It  will  intercourse.   Assured  that  I  will  not  pre- 
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sume  too  far  on  his  good  nature,  that  I 
will  not  indulge  in  any  of  those  gross 
familiarities,  those  boisterous  halloos  and 
fouffetings  which  delight  the  heart  of  a 
dog,  Lux  yields  himself  more  and  more 
gently  to  my  persuasiveness.  He  will 
permit  a  caress,  and  acknowledge  it  with 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  purr.  He  will 
manifest  a  condescending  interest  in  my 
work,  stepping  sedately  among  my 
papers,  brushing  my  face  with  his  soft 
fur,  and  now  and  then  putting  his  paw 
with  infinite  deliberation  on  the  page  I 
am  writing,  as  though  the  smear  thus 
contributed  spelt  "  Lux,  his  mark,"  and 
was  a  reward  of  industry.  Sometimes, 
when  I  raise  my  head,  I  meet  his  shining 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  my  face  with  a  look 
which  is  not  all  indifference.  He  is  a 
contemplative  cat,  caring  little  for  play 
and  nothing  for  work — the  appointed 
work  of  cats.  His  profound  and  soulless 
contempt  for  mice  pleases  me  more  than 
it  pleases  my  household.  I  like  to  think 
that  no  tragedy  is  being  enacted  under 
my  roof,  that  the  beautiful  and  urbane 
creature  by  my  side  is  not  suddenly 
changed  into  a  cruel  murderer ;  but  from 
the  housekeeper's  point  of  view,  Lux  is 
not  worth  his  salt.  Huxley's  cat,  be  it 
remembered,  was  never  known  to  attack 
anything  larger  and  fiercer  than  a  butter- 
fly. "  I  doubt  whether  he  has  the  heart 
to  kill  a  mouse,"  wrote  the  proud  owner 
of  this  prodigy.  "  but  I  saw  him  catch  and 
eat  the  first  butterfly  of  the  season,  and 
I  trust  that  the  germ  of  courage  thus 
manifested  may  develop  with  years  into 
efficient  mousing." 

Even  Huxley  was  disposed  to  take  a 
utilitarian  view  of  cathood.  Even  Cow- 
per,  who  owed  to  the  frolics  of  his  kitten 
a  few  hours'  respite  from  melancholy, 
had  no  conception  that  his  adult  cat  could 
do  better  service  than  slay  rats.  Since 
the  days  of  Dick  Whittington,  the 
"  harmless,  necessary  cat  "  has  been  rele- 
gated to  kitchen  and  to  cellar,  there  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  his  station.  Yet 
from  centuries  of  bondage,  following 
centuries  of  persecution,  the  cat  has 
emerged  without  a  trace  of  servility.  The 
public  good  is  to  him  a  matter  of  uncon- 
cern. If  he  hunts,  it  is  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  chase,  and  he  devotes  himself  as 
assiduously  to  the  capture  of  a  pampered 
canary  as  of  a  friendless  mouse.  His 
love  of  comfort,  of  warm  firesides,  and 


cushioned  chairs,  and  all  the  well- 
ordered  refinements  of  civilization,  have 
made  him  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
domestic ;  but  his  far  greater  love  of  free- 
dom has  survived  a  thousand  years  of 
domesticity.  He  is  still  a  creature  of  the 
wild,  and  he  withholds  from  us  the 
secrets  of  his  heart. 

Therefore  has  he  been  reviled  by  the 
many  and  cherished  by  the  few.  There- 
fore has  the  vanity  of  man  revolted  from 
his  serene  indifference.  And  therefore 
has  his  latest  defamer,  Maeterlinck, 
branded  him  as  ungrateful  and  perfidious. 
The  cat  of  "  The  Blue  Bird  "  fawns  and 
flatters,  which  is  something  no  real  cat 
was  ever  known  to  do.  When  and  where 
did  M.  Maeterlinck  encounter  an  obse- 
quious cat?  That  the  wise  little  beast 
should  resent  Tyltyl's  intrusion  into  the 
ancient  realms  of  night  is  natural  enough ; 
and  that,  unlike  the  dog,  it  should  see 
nothing  godlike  in  a  masterful  human 
boy  is  inevitable;  but  the  most  subtle  of 
dramatists  should  better  understand  the 
most  subtle  of  animals,  and  forbear  to 
rank  him  as  man's  enemy,  because  he  will 
not  be  man's  slave.  Rather  let  us  turn  . 
back  and  learn  our  lesson  from  Mon- 
taigne serenely  playing  with  his  cat  as 
friend  with  friend.  "  How  do  I 
know,"  questions  the  philosopher  softly, 
"  whether  she  diverts  herself  with  me,  or 
I  with  her?  We  entertain  each  other 
with  mutual  antics,  struggling  for  a 
garter;  and  if  I  have  my  time  to 
begin  or  to  refuse,  she  also  has  hers. 
Perhaps  she  sometimes  laughs  at  my 
simplicity  in  making  sport  to  amuse 
her." 

I  think  the  spirit  of  Montaigne's  cat 
must  have  been  reincarnated  in  a  beauti- 
ful pussy  I  saw  some  years  ago  at  the 
Folies-Bergere  in  Paris.  This  little  beast 
was,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  "  feature  "  in  a 
troupe  of  performing  animals,  of 
which  the  other  members — poodles  and 
monkeys — played  their  parts  with  gusto, 
and  a  fine  sense  of  fun.  The  cat,  a  thing 
apart,  condescended  to  leap  twice  through 
a  hoop,  and  to  balance  itself  for  a  few 
minutes  very  prettily  on  a  large  rubber 
ball.  It  then  retired  to  the  top  of  a  lad- 
der, made  its  toilet  with  a  skillful  tongue, 
and  settled  down  to  a  nap.  Twice  the 
trainer  went  up  and  spoke  to  it  cajolingly, 
but  it  paid  no  heed,  and  evinced  no  fur- 
ther interest  in  him  or  in  his  entertain- 
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ment.  Its  time  for  condescension  was  over. 

The  next  day  I  commented  on  the  cat's 
behavior  to  some  friends  who  had  also 
been  to  the  Folies-Bergere  on  different 
nights.  "  But,"  said  the  first  friend, 
"  the  evening  I  went,  that  cat  did  won- 
derful things ;  came  down  the  ladder  on 
its  ball,  played  the  fiddle,  and  stood  on  its 
head." 

"  Really,"  said  the  second  friend. 
"  Well,  the  night  /  went  it  did  nothing  at 


all.  Just  sat  on  the  ladder,  and  watched 
the  dogs.  I  supposed  it  was  there  by  way 
of  decoration." 

All  honor  to  the  cat  who,  when  its  lit- 
tle body  is  enslaved,  can  still  preserve 
the  freedom  of  its  soul.  The  dogs  and 
the  monkeys  obeyed  their  master;  but 
the  cat,  like  Montaigne's  happier  pussy 
long  ago,  "  had  her  time  to  begin  or  to 
refuse,"  and  showman  and  audience 
waited  upon  her  will. 


A  Plea  for  Puss  and  Her  Victims 

By  ArtLur  Ckapouille 


r  I  '  HE  best  beloved  pet  I  ever  had  was 
J.  a  cat.  Just  plain  cat — sans  pedi- 
gree, sans  hereditary  claims  of  dis- 
tinction. Still,  he  was  no  ordinary  cat. 
He  had  intelligence.  He  understood 
human  speech.  He  comported  himself  in 
a  seemly  manner.  So  now,  as  I  appear  to 
arraign  the  cat  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, as  an  economic  burden  upon 
the  community,  as  a  purveyor  and  con- 
veyor of  disease  germs,  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  and  as  a  nuisance 
without  restraint,  I  do  it  without  malice 
or  prejudice,  and  in  loving  memory  of  a 
pet  over  whose  death  a  little  boy  cried 
his  eyes  dry.  For  Puss,  the  individual, 
I  have  a  very  warm  liking  now.  In 
reality,  my  arraignment  is  not  of  the  cat, 
but  of  those  who  call  themselves  cat  lov- 
ers. 

The  cat,  unrestricted,  is  a  public  nui- 
sance. The  cat.  unrestricted,  has  no  place 
cither  in  the  close  community  or  among 
the  scattered  farm  homes.  No  other  ani- 
mal which  has  become  attached  to  the 
home  of  man  in-  a  domestic  or  a  semi- 
domestic  state  is  allowed  the  unrestricted 
freedom  which  makes  the  cat  a  scourge 
to  the  people  and  an  object  for  the  ten- 
derest  pity  because  of  its  own  sufferings. 

To  quote  an  example  of  what  tin's  unre- 
stricted liberty  of  the  cat  means,  let  us 
take  the  records  of  the  Animal  Rescue 
League  of  Boston.  This  League  was  pri- 
marily organized  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing animals,  and  naturally  its  work  has 
dealt  largely  with  cats  and  dogs.  Last 


year,  1910,  this  society  received  through 
its  agents  23,089  stray  cats,  in  all  stages 
of  disease,  starvation,  and  suffering! 
And  these  are  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  number  of  stray  cats  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  for  only  those  people  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  and  interested  in 
this  work  will  take  the  trouble  to  secure 
the  cats  to  have  them  mercifully  dealt 
with.  Of  this  number  22,385  were  pain- 
lessly put  out  of  the  world.  The  re- 
mainder, the  best  of  the  animals,  found 
homes  through  the  agency  of  the  League. 

These  arrived  in  all  stages  of  starva- 
tion and  disease.  Some  of  them  had  half 
the  face  eaten  away  by  cancer;  some  of 
them  had  been  torn  by  dogs ;  most  of 
them  were  mangy  to  the  last  degree,  and 
covered  with  vermin.  Many  were 
brought  in  from  nearby  summer  resorts 
where  the  "  tender-heartedness "  of 
former  mistresses  had  turned  them  loose 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  season  to  shift 
for  themselves  rather  than  have  "  dear 
pussy  "  killed. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  annually  puts  out  of 
the  way  a  prodigious  number  of  cats  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  number  of 
stray  cats  in  America's  largest  city  i< 
almost  incomprehensible.  There,  again, 
it  is  because  tender-hearted  people  will 
not  have  the  pretty  little  kitties  disposed 
of  humanely  when  they  are  born.  Then 
these  same  "  tender-hearted  "  people  gtf 
away  for  the  summer  and  let  Puss  shift 
for  herself.   What  is  true  of  Boston  and 
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New  York  is  true  of  every  large  city  and 
town  in  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  the  suburbs  and  the  coun- 
try— there  are  few  sportsmen,  bird  stu- 
dents, or  fishermen,  who  have  not  en- 
countered in  the  deep  woods  a  wild 
domestic  cat.  The  Bureau  of  Economic 
Investigation  of  the  biological  survey  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture comes  forward  with  the  astonish- 
ing statement  that  more  birds  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  so-called  domestic  house 
cat  than  all  other  natural  agencies  com- 
bined. This  reckoning,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  fox  and  the  predacious  birds, 
such  as  hawks  and  owls.  The  statement 
is  made  only  after  widespread  and  patient 
investigation. 

An  Eastern  ornithologist  has  estimated 
that  the  average  cat  averages  fifty  birds 
a  year,  and  that  in  the  New  England 
states  alone  1,500,000  birds  are  destroyed 
annually  by  cats.  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  estimates  a  total  of  at 
least  3,500,000  birds  killed  in  the  state 
of  New  York  by  cats  every  year.  The 
unfortunate  side  of  this  is  that  the  birds 
who  usually  fall  victim  to  the  hunting 
cat  are  the  birds  we  can  least  spare. 

The  argument  is  continually  advanced 
that  the  well-fed  cat  will  not  hunt  birds. 
The  fallacy  of  this  statement  can  be 
proven  by  anyone  who  will  spend  an 
afternoon  watching  any  well-fed  cat 
during  the  bird  season.  The  cat  is  a 
natural  bird  hunter.  It  is  the  lust  of  kill- 
ing, the  hunting  desire,  and  not  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  which  results  in  this  slaughter. 
The  cat  is  not  to  blame ;  she  acts  in  re- 
sponse to  a  hereditary  instinct  handed 
down  through  countless  ages. 

William  Brewster.  President  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  speaking  of  the  coun- 
try-bred cats,  states :  "  From  what  I  have 
gathered  by  questioning  their  owners.  I 
believe  that  very  many  cats  average  forty 
or  fifty  birds  each  season.  The  loss  falls 
heaviest  in  most  locations  on  such  famil- 
iar species  as  the  robin  and  the  song 
sparrow.  Some  cats  have  become  spe- 
cialists in  their  trades.  One  that  I  knew 
years  ago  on  Cape  Cod  hunted  ruffed 
grouse  and  quail  with  great  success. 
Another  here  in  Cambridge  used  to  de- 
vote her  attention  chiefly  to  humming 
birds.'' 

So  much  for  Puss  as  an  agent  in  de- 


struction of  bird  life.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  possibility,  which  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  probability,  that  cats  are 
an  important  agency  in  the  carrying  of 
disease  germs.  While  the  evidence  is 
conclusive  in  many  cases,  it  would  hardly 
do  to  condemn  Puss  out  of  hand  on  this 
score.  Is  it  not,  however,  wise  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  spread  of 
disease  by  this  means  and  to  take  ordi- 
nary precautions,  such  as  would  be  as- 
sumed in  the  case  of  any  other  agent  ? 

The  cat  is  a  warm-blooded  animal,,  with 
many  structural  modifications  similar  to 
the  human  organization.  She  has 
adapted  herself  to  the  human  manner 
and  mode  of  living  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  Dr.  Carolyn  A.  Osborn,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  cat  in 
its  relation  to  disease,  points  out  that  the 
cat  will  probably  be  in  a  measure  sus- 
ceptible to  the  same  diseases  as  the 
human  race  when  she  is  exposed  to  such 
diseases.  Pasteur  says  that  the  cat  is  a 
host  through  which  rabies  increases  its 
violence  for  mankind.  Osier  says :  "  In 
order  of  decreasing  severity  of  hydro- 
phobia, come  the  wolf,  cat,  and  dog." 
In  the  year  1613  plague  raged  among 
man  and  cats  in  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople to  such  an  extent  that  the  people 
carried  all  the  cats  away,  suspecting  them 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  following  instance  is  of  interest 
in  its  bearing  on  this  important  phase  of 
the  cat  question.  Dr.  H.  P.  Schofield, 
Parkston,  S.  D.,  says:  "  October  18,  1897, 
1  was  called  to  see  a  sick  child,  who  I 
found,  had  diphtheria,  and  who  finally 
recovered.  A  younger  child  was  treated 
with  serum  on  the  second  day  and  re- 
covered. One,  the  eldest,  had  died  before 
I  saw  the  family.  The  children  had  a 
pet  cat,  which  fell  sick  and  died  a  few 
days  before  their  sickness.  They  held  a 
funeral  and  buried  it.  Only  a  few  days 
elapsed  before  the  eldest  was  taken  sick 
and  died  of  diphtheria." 

Dr.  J.  R.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
that  he  had  two  cases,  one  of  mumps  and 
one  of  diphtheria,  where  cats  were  asso- 
ciated, and  showed  post  mortem  lesions 
and  germs,  supposedly  causative  of  dis- 
ease. The  diphtheria  case  consisted  of 
four  children,  who  had  the  disease.  They 
all  recovered,  but  bacteriological  tests 
of  the  throat  showed  positive,  time  after 
time,  for  several  weeks.    It  was  then 
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noticed  that  several  cats  in  the  house 
were  sick.  Two  had  died,  apparently 
choking.  A  bacteriological  examination 
of  the  throat  of  one  of  them  showed 
diphtheria  bacilli.  At  the  request  of  the 
l)oard  of  health  he  took  the  cat  to  them. 
Post  mortem  revealed  a  membrane  in 
throat  and  trachea.  The  other  cats  were 
immediately  destroyed,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  cultures  from  the  children's 
throats  were  all  negative.  In  this  case 
the  children  were  quarantined,  while  cats 
were  free  to  roam." 

The  following  was  reported  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Randall  of  Minnesota:  "During 
the  years  1897  and  1898  diphtheria 
occurred  abundantly  in  a  German  com- 
munity in  two  adjoining  towns  of  Trav- 
erse County.  Periods  of  quiescence  of  a 
few  weeks  would  be  followed  by  a  fresh 
outbreak.  These  people  had,  for  the  most 
part,  large  families,  and  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  the  first  child 
to  be  taken  sick  almost  invariably  was  the 
next  to  the  youngest,  the  two-year-old, 
the  least  apt  to  meet  with  diseased  per- 
sons. It  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion in  the  country  that  cats  visit  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  and 
this,  in  connection  with  the  habit  of  the 
animal  to  put  its  nose  into  everything  on 
the  floor  and  then  rub  it  in  the  child's 
face,  led  to  a  simple  conclusion.  A  cam- 
paign against  cats  was  started  in  that 
region.  Three-fourths  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  rigidly  excluded  from 
the  house,  whereupon  the  disease 
promptly  subsided." 

This  incident  is  from  the  Medical 
Record:  "  A  farmer's  two  children,  suf- 
fering from  diphtheria,  had  a  pet  cat 
which  was  with  them  most  of  the  time 
in  the  first  week  of  their  illness.  On  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease  I  was 
asked  to  see  the  little  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  their  next  neighbor,  who  lived 
about  a  mile  from  them.  I  found  a  well- 
marked  case  of  diphtheria.  They  stated 
positively  that  there  had  been  no  com- 
munication between  the  two  houses.  The 
little  girl  had  had  an  attack  of  diphtheria 
when  she  was  about  two  years  old,  and 
as  she  was  an  only  child,  they  had 
avoided  every  case  of  sore  throat  since 
then.  On  my  next  visit  I  found  the  girl 
fondling  the  boy's  cat,  and  learned  that 
when  well  the  children  were  constant 
playmates,  and  that  the  cat  was  as  much 


at  home  in  the  one  house  as  the  other. 
The  next  day  the  cat  seemed  sick,  and 
died  that  same  night.  I  made  a  post- 
mortem examination  and,  judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
decided  that  the  cat  died  with  diphtheria, 
and  had  been  the  means  of  spreading  the 
disease  from  the  boys  to  the  girl.  Three 
other  cats  on  the  farm  died,  all  with  the 
same  throat  symptoms  of  diphtheria." 

During  last  summer  infantile  pa- 
ralysis became  almost  epidemic  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  notably  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  in  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. Boards  of  health  seemed  power- 
less to  cope  with  it,  and  the  only  safe- 
guard appeared  to  be  a  quarantine  of 
small  children.  Even  then  many  came 
down  with  the  dread  disease,  despite  the 
utmost  precautions.  In  this  connection. 
Prof.  Herl>ert  W.  Conn,  head  of  the  bio- 
logical department  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown.  Ct.,  comes  forward 
with  a  theory  which  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  disease  by  him. 
In  his  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
he  says :  "  AH  of  the  facts  would  be 
explained  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
few  fleas  had  been  infected  from  one 
or  two  original  cases  and  that  these  few 
fleas  scattered  themselves  over  the  locali- 
ties, being  carried  to  and  fro  on  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  that  some  of  them  after- 
ward had  the  opportunity  to  get  upon 
children  and  biting  them,  thus  producing 
the  disease." 

Professor  Conn  disclaims  any  proof 
of  this  theory,  but  writes :  "  The  data 
which  I  have  collected  are  more  easily 
explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
infantile  paralysis  may  be  distributed  by 
fleas  on  dogs  and  cats  than  upon  any  other 
supposition."  He  frankly  admits  that 
his  theory  will  be  hard  to  prove,  and  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  a  positive 
statement  can  be  made,  but  adds,  sig- 
nificantly :  "  I  think,  however,  that  you 
arc  doing  well  in  taking  up  the  question 
of  domestic  animals  as  a  factor  in  sani- 
tary science,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  arc  the  means  of  considerable  evil." 

I  quote  this  simply  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  wisdom  would  seemingly  dic- 
tate precautions  in  allowing  children  to 
fondle  any  animals  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  free. 

Dr.  Thomas  YV.  Clark  of  Lake  wood, 
O.,  has  been  conducting  experiments  to 
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discover  to  what  extent  cats  are  subject 
to  tuberculosis.  He  has  made  more  than 
one  hundred  post-mortem  examinations, 
in  nearly  all  of  them  finding  germs  of 
tuberculosis.  Many  of  the  cats  were  in 
a  serious  condition.  He  was  led  into  this 
investigation  by  a  case  of  tuberculosis, 
the  origin  of  which  seemed  to  him  to 
point  to  the  family  cat.  Other  diseases 
which  have  been  carried  by  the  cat  are 
ringworm  and  smallpox. 

The  cases  quoted  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Puss  may  prove  a  large  factor 
in  the  spread  of  certain  types  of  disease. 
This  is,  of  course,  true  of  dogs,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  true  of  cats,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  dogs 
are  more  easily  controlled. 

A  little  observation  of  the  habits  of 
the  cat  should  present  sufficient  evidence 
to  anyone  that  the  habit  of  fondling  cats 
and  bringing  the  fur  in  contact  with  the 
face,  as  is  so  often  done  by  children  and 
their  elders,  is  rash,  to  say  the  least.  The 
cat  is  a  natural  prowler.  It  is  her  nature. 
A  clean  animal  in  her  care  of  herself,  she 
is  nevertheless  prone  to  creep  into  and 
through  all  sorts  of  places.  She  visits 
swill  tubs.  A  well-fed  cat  will  do  this 
thing,  more  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation than  any  real  desire  to  get  food. 
During  the  mating  season  cats  of  every 
description  congregate;  thus  no  matter 
how  carefully  a  pet  cat  is  fed  and  cared 
for  in  the  home,  the  moment  she  is  out- 
of-doors  she  is  subject  to  contamination 
from  strays,  some  of  which  are  mangy, 
and  in  terribly  diseased  condition. 

A*  «  Public  Nuisance 

What  right  have  I  to  keep  an  animal 
that  makes  night  hideous  for  my  neigh- 
bor? If  my  dog  howls  half  the  night 
my  neighbor  complains  to  the  police,  and 
I  am  compelled  either  to  get  rid  of  my 
dog  as  a  public  nuisance,  or  devise  some 
method  for  keeping  him  quiet.  But  my 
cat,  whose  voice  is  infinitely  worse,  can 
not  only  howl  to  her  heart's  content  in 
my  backyard,  but  she  can  go  over  to  my 
neighbor's  and  sit  under  his  window  the 
while  she  makes  night  hideous,  and  my 
neighbor  has  no  redress  but  a  shotgun. 

The  cat  is  a  pet.  It  has  a  supposedly 
economic  value  as  a  destroyer  of  rats  and 
mice.  This  is  more  theoretical  than 
actual.     Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Biological 


Survey,  says :  **  It  is  impossible  at  present 
to  obtain  correct  figures  on  the  subject, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  persons  dur- 
ing their  normal  lifetime  run  across  more 
than  half  a  dozen  cats  that  habitually 
attack  rats."  He  adds :  "  It  has  been  the 
common  experience  of  the  writer  to  find 
premises  that  were  well  supplied  with 
cats  overrun  with  rats  and  mice," 

How  to  Restrict  the  Number  of  Cats 

So  long  as  I  keep  a  cat  in  my  home 
as  a  member  of  my  family,  it  is  no  affair 
of  my  neighbor's;  but  just  as  soon  as  I 
fail  to  keep  her  there,  it  becomes  his 
affair.  There  has  been  much  agitation 
of  late  for  some  form  of  license  legisla- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  dogs.  This  is 
going  at  the  matter  from  a  wrong  view- 
point. A  license  law  never  can  be  suc- 
cessfully enforced.  The  problem  of  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  dog  license  law 
is  serious  enough.  The  Rescue'  League 
of  Boston,  already  quoted,  killed  last 
year  4,315  dogs,  the  great  majority  of 
which  were  strays.  Now  the  dog  is,  as  a 
rule,  easy  to  capture,  to  find  out  whether 
he  is  licensed.  Imagine  the  license  officer 
trying  to  follow  Tabby  over  back  fences 
and  through  areaways  in  an  effort  to 
gather  her  in,  or  find  out  if  she  wore  a 
license  tag!  The  license  plan  is  wholly 
wrong,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  enforce. 

A  better  plan  would  be  a  law  which 
would  require  cat  owners  to  keep  them  in 
bounds,  just  as  they  are  compelled  to 
keep  other  pets.  The  owners  of  valuable 
pedigreed  animals  do  this.  Why  should 
not  the  owner  of  the  common  cat  do  the 
same  thing?  In  Germany  the  cat  prob- 
lem is  solved  in  this  way:  The  city  of 
Hamburg  keeps  three  hundred  cat  traps 
set  every  night.  These  are  visited  every 
morning  by  the  police,  and  the  cats  caught 
are  humanely  put  out  of  existence.  The 
owner  of  a  cat  is  required  to  keep  his  pet 
upon  his  own  premises. 

There  should  be  a  society  for  the 
restriction  of  cats.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  practical  band  of  mercy  than  such 
a  society  would  be.  It  would  be  merci- 
ful to  the  cats  themselves,  merciful  to 
the  birds,  and  merciful  to  the  children, 
who  may  be,  through  their  pets,  exposed 
to  fatal  diseases. 
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Editor's  Note — These  confessions  of  one  who 
loved  hens  not  wisely  but  too  well  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  the  Editor,  who  was  an  eyewitness  to  some 
of  the  incidents,  all  of  which  he  can  vouch  for  as  facts. 


to  their  gentle 
The  woman 


HE  "hen  fever,"  as  the  disease  is 
vulgarly  termed,  is  quite  as  worthy 
of  a  high-browed  christening  as 
appendicitis — or  any  of  those  high-tem- 
peraturcd  visitations  we  are  cither  heirs 
or  heiresses  to.  I  lence  the  invention  of  the 
classic  term — gallinitis.  Of  course  I  have 
taken  it  from  the  Latin  word  for  hen. 
Quite  in  the  same  spirit  I  would  call 
"  puppy  love "  incipient  amoritis;  both 
gallinitis  and  incipient  amoritis  possess  a 
dignity  and  reality  worthy  of  scholarly 
attention.  It  is  simply  because  both  are 
seldom  fatal — and  contribute  nothing  to 
the  pocketbooks  of  doctors  and  under- 
takers— that  neither  has  ever  been  ac- 
corded their  proper  place  in  the  text- 
books of  medicine. 

1  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  ever 
regarded  a  very  virulent  attack  of  gal- 
linitis as  an  affliction — even  in  reminis- 
cence. There  is  at  least  one  who  does — 
and  many  who  recall  the  various  mani- 
festations of  the  mania  with  amusement. 
I  had  chosen  my  home  in  an  insulated 
Xew  England  community  where  nearly 
everyone  kept  hens.  Refore  Rostand's 
day  every  dawn  in  that  town  was  a  dra- 
matic production  of  "  Chantecler "  in 
grand  opera.  But  it  must  be  understood 
in  the  beginning  that  merely  keeping  hens 
is  not  a  positive  symptom  of  gallinitis — 
any  more  than  that  keeping  school  implies 
teaching  children.  Many  residents  in 
this  town  made  a  profit  by  keeping  hens; 
but  none  of  them  ever  loved  a  hen.  You 
cannot  love  a  hen  and  make  money  out 
of  her;  it  is  as  degrading  as  marrying 
for  money. 

Having  been  chosen  by  election  to  fill 
the  highest  intellectual  office  in  the  town- 
>hip,  it  seemed  only  a  slight  tribute  of 
appreciation  that  I  should  adapt  myself 


and  commendable  ways, 
who  presided  over  the 
domestic  destinies  of  the  household — 
call  her  landlady,  chatelaine,  or  whatever 
you  will — entered  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  scheme.  A  dainty  flock  of  hens 
always  adds  a  spirit  of  homeliness  to  the 
domestic  environment.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, observe  the  incipient  symptoms  of 
gallinitis — and  neither  did  I.  We  had 
merely  decided  to  keep  hens,  and  with 
no  feeling  of  scorn  for  the  possible  profit. 
It  seemed  like  a  real  thing  then — but  it 
never  was !  Gallinitis  resembles  the  dis- 
ease of  gambling,  for  it  imbues  the 
patient  with  a  reckless  attitude  toward 
money. 

I  bought  seventeen  ladylike  pullet >. 
mostly  white  and  virginal  in  their  appear- 
ance, in  August.  I  also  with  my  own 
hands  constructed  a  dwelling  place  for 
them,  which  several  of  my  pseudo- 
friends  told  me  rested  upon  the  earth  as 
if  in  a  chronic  state  of  intoxication.  But 
the  pullets  liked  it  and  that  satisfied  me — 
and  my  clientele  were  more  than  happy 
that  I  was  so  much  more  truly  one  of 
them  in  the  fact  that  I  was'  keeping 
hens. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  normal,  commercial, 
hen-keeping  enterprise  in  the  beginning. 
I  had  been  raised  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dignity  of  junior  warden  of  the  local 
Episcopal  church ;  and  in  order  to  be  fer- 
vent I  made  an  arrangement  to  sell  the 
rector  of  the  church  all  the  eggs  he 
demanded  at  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen. 
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I  thought  it  was  a  shrewd  financial  coup, 
because  in  the  sunshiny  part  of  the  year 
hens  were  reputed  to  lay  so  well  that 
eggs  vibrated  between  fifteen  and  seven- 
teen cents  a  dozen.  I  hadn't  learned 
then  that  my  chosen  community  was  not 
only  insular,  but  because  it  was  a  choice 
summer  resort  eggs  never  got  down  to 
such  low  vibrations.  My  business  acu- 
men was  severely  censured  at  home  and 
abroad — but  particularly  at  home.  The 
rector  acquired  a  permanent  smile  of 
annoying  iridescence  that  disconcerted 
me  when  I  came  up  the  aisle  with  the 
alms  plate.  His  business  acumen  was 
unquestionably  sound. 

It  came  about,  however,  that  I  didn't 
mind  at  all  scurrying  around  town  to 
buy  eggs  at  forty  cents  to  sell  the  Lord 
for  twenty-five  cents;  I  preferred  to  give 
the  matter  an  impersonal  consideration, 
and  appeal  directly  over  the  rector's  head. 
Hut  the  commercial  phase  vanished  en- 
tirely when  Thanksgiving  day  came  and 
our  first  tribute  came  from  a  sweetly 
thoughtful  white  pullet  who  laid  an  egg 
(and  I  believe  with  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  significance  of  her  act)  on  the 
upper  doorstep  leading  to  the  kitchen ! 
Such  firm  intelligence  and  pure  sentiment 
filled  my  heart  with  supreme  happiness — 
and  from  that  moment  my  hens  rose 
from  the  plane  of  an  avocation  to 
the  heights  of  a  profound  passion. 
It  seemed  a  sacrilege  to  eat  that 
cgg',  't  was  eaten,  however — but 
not  by  me.   For  a  while  it  remained 
on  the  parlor  mantelpiece,  but  was 
removed  and  lost  its  identity  by 
being  assembled  with  other  eggs. 

The  sisters  of  the  pullet  followed 
her  example,  but  with  less  senti- 
ment. We  had  provided  nests.  I 
did  this  in  a  perfunctory  and  dis- 
interested manner.  I  had  discov- 
ered the  psychology  of  the  hen.  I 
had  penetrated  her  consciousness,  to 
discover  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  realm  of  femininity  so 
temperamental  and  responsive  as  a 
youthful,  sprightly,  unconsciously 
stylish  pullet  before  she  acquires 
the  embonpoint  of  the  natural  hen. 
My  case  of  gallinitis  was  developing 
rapidly.  I  spent  hours  in  rapt  * 
communion  over  the  hen  yard  t^!?? 
fence.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  (^M 
to  get  me  to  the  dining  room 
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punctually.  There  was  a  pose  of  appre- 
hension in  the  house.  My  official  position 
should  allow  me  to  do  about  as  I  pleased 
— and,  in  fact,  did.  The  officials  of 
domestic  administration  were  powerless 
in  the  presence  of  an  acute  attack  of  the 
disease.  I  arrived  at  the  phase  where 
there  was  no  sacred  place  in  the  world 
so  sanctified  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
hen — and  it  will  be  observed  that  I  lived 
tip  to  it. 

The  intermediate  stages  of  the  mania 
between  Thanksgiving  and  March  were 
merely  a  slow  growth  leading  to  more 
dramatic  manifestations.  Before  this 
there  had  been  less  and  less  laying,  for 
which  I  myself  felt  no  regret.  An  in- 
creasing tenderness  toward  my  feath- 
ered idols  had  led  me  to  an  extreme 
indulgence  of  them.  -If  they  seemed  hun- 
gry it  distressed  me — and  they  always 
did  appear  to  be.  So  I  kept  a  little 
trencher  of  corn  always  at  their  dis- 
posal. In  the  winter  I  bought  meat  and 
boiled  it.  seasoned  with  peppercorn  and 
spices.  My  neighlx>rs  observed  my  con- 
duct with  unmasked  disgust.  I  was  not 
keeping  hens — I  was  worshiping  them 
with  a  heretical  idolatry,  almost  inviting 
ecclesiastical  excommunication.  And, 
moreover,  since  the  people  of  the  town 
bore  a  nation-wide  name  for  thrift,  as 
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synonymous  with  brain-..  my  pn  >fes>ional 
reputation  for  the  possession  of  them 
suffered. 

foo  much  corn  and  too  much  luxury 
had  made  the  little  Hock  very  fat:  it 
rested  on  them  in  yellow  bunches  beneath 
their  white  feathers.  Thev  ceased  almost 
entirely  to  exercise  the  maternal  function 
of  producing  cg<;s.  They  no  longer 
scratched,  or  delved,  or  poked  their  pretty 


yellow  bills  into  the  earth.  In  the  sun- 
shine of  Uiat  winter  and  spring  they  used 
to  stand  against  the  background  of  the 
fence,  looking  at  me  with  a  manner  that 
expressed  the  most  gratifying  and  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  what  was  being  done 
for  them — making  me  fairly  ache  to  do 
more.  I  could  read  their  thoughts,  and 
each  hen  was  individual  in  the  possession 
of  a  distinctly  charming  feminine  atmos- 
phere. It  was  a  great  many  years  ago 
when  I  breathed  in  the  spirit  that  sent 
Rostand,  in  later  years,  to  the  hen  yard 
for  the  inspiration  to  write  a  great  dra- 
matic epic. 

When  signs  of  spring  appeared  all  the 
enthusiasm  my  venture  into  poultry  had 
inspired  in  the  community  and  in  the 
domestic  circle  had  been  changed  to  com- 
passion and  apprehension ;  particularly 
was  this  true  of  the  domestic  circle.  I 
had.  in  the  beginning,  playfully  brought 
a  frolicsome  little  pullet  into  the  parlor 
when  the  presiding  ruler  therein  received 
callers.  My  eloquence  never  failed  to 
arouse  interest,  while  it  was  hinted  that, 
post  tcrgum,  contempt  was  die  prevailing 
expression.  I  never  will  believe  that, 
although  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  is 
seldom  that  the  fine  psychology  of  the 
hen  is  appreciated  by  human  beings.  I 
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felt  a  yearning  to  know  more  about  hens 
— to  have  more  hens,  simply  because  they 
were  hens.  As  this  desire  grew  warmer, 
one  of  the  original  seventeen  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  maternal  passion  by  re- 
maining upon  her  nest  upon  a  china  egg! 

The  motherliness  of  the  lien !  It  may  be 
an  unkind  disparagement,  but  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  human  mothers  arc 
never  as  expressive  in  their  love  for  little 
ones  as  hens.  How  beautifully  they 
ruffle  up  their  warm  feathers  about  the 
nest !  What  a  fine  spirit  of  protective- 
ness  they  show  when  the  nest  is  assailed 
by  an  unfriendly  hand!  What  persist- 
ence and  devotion  is  displayed  during  the 
period  of  consecrated  retirement !  The 
mother  hen  never  permits  society  to  inter- 
fere— her  motto  is  "  accept  no  substi- 
tutes." I  regretted  that  the  life  of  lei- 
sure, which  my  hens  had  accepted  so 
naturally,  had  so  suppressed  the  maternal 
instinct  that  only  one  evidenced  these 
phenomena.  She  was  the  same  fine 
character  who  had  deposited  the  egg  upon 
the  kitchen  doorstep  on  Thanksgiving 
day. 

Genuine  love  breeds  deceit  in  behalf  of 
its  object.  There  was  only  one  place  that 
to  me  seemed  suitable  for  her  vigil  of 
motherhood.  The  landlady's  attic  was 
the  ideal  place ;  but  I  knew  the  very  men- 
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tion  of  it  would  bring  our  strained  rela- 
tions to  the  burning  point  of  revolution, 
and  this,  like  most  men  in  my  position, 
I  wished  to  avoid.  Hence  deceit,  subter- 
fuge, and  strategy  were  inevitable.  I  had 
said  nothing  about  the  little  hen's  setting 
passion;  but  I  resolved  that  her  children 
should  be  worthy  of  her,  and  after  a 
very  absorbing  examination  of  the  poul- 
try catalogues  I  decided  her  children 
should  be  Black  Minorcas.  They  were 
the  most  expensive  eggs,  and  it  was 
distinctly  stated  that  their  wonderful 
iridescent  black,  and  upon  this  the  taste- 
ful gradation  of  color,  made  them  the 
most  stylish  and  distinguished  personages 
in  hendom.  I  managed  to  get  the  eggs 
smuggled  in  from  the  express  office,  and 
the  nest  arranged  behind  a  screen  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  attic.  What  a  blessing 
back  stairs  are!  I  gently  kidnaped  the 
hen  from  her  own  nest,  and  the  transfer 
was  made.  That  was  a  trying  period. 
All  hens  devote  a  brief  period  of  each 
day  to  calisthenics  with  their  feet; 
scratching  on  the  bare  boards  of  an  attic 
is  so  bizarre  and  subtle  that  it  is  audible, 
even  if  it  is  not  intense.  Then  the  temp- 
tation to  see  the  hen  often  and  care  for 
her  as  my  heart  prompted  was  a  tempta- 
tion that  proved  irresistible.  No  man 
can  go  frequently  to  the  attic  without 
arousing  suspicion  in  the  domestic  circle. 
No  man  who  goes  twice  to  the  attic  in  one 
day  will  ever  be  credited  with  an  honor- 
able motive  in  doing  so.  And,  moreover, 


the  ascribed  motives  will  be  so  dishonor- 
able that  in  self-defense  he  will  make  the 
sacrifice  of  confessing  the  truth. 

It  is  better  not  to  say  much  about  this 
particular  episode.  1  will  merely  say 
that  there  were  excellent  reasons  why 
only  one  of  those  thirteen  costly  Black 
Minorca  eggs  hatched.  That  wonderful 
chicken  became  the  devoted  cynosure  of 
seventeen  hens  and  one  gallimaniac,  for 
my  disease  was  then  in  its  most  virulent 
state,  a  mania  indeed.  He  was  a  beauti- 
ful chicken,  for  time  proved  that  he  was 
a  rooster,  and  nothing  that  the  catalogue 
had  said  of  him  was  overexpressed.  He 
was  proud  and  handsome,  puissant  and 
self-assertive,  and  a  most  affectionate 
son  and  nephew.  He  could  not  be  spoiled, 
his  blood  was  too  good.  In  less  than  a 
year  he  developed  a  most  melodious 
clarion  crow,  with  several  innovations 
that  were  new  to  the  community.  Every- 
one knew  when  our  Black  Minorca  crew, 
and  he  could  outcrow  anything  in  town. 
He  was  abundantly  and  carefully  nour- 
ished, so  that  his  bones  grew  long  and 
stout,  and  he  could  stand  on  the  kitchen 
floor  and  pick  a  kernel  of  corn  off  the 
table  when  he  had  his  growth.  Very 
early  in  life  he  assumed  the  protective 
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and  administrative  burden  of  caring  ten- 
derly for  his  mother  and  aunts. 

Even  in  these  days  of  a  recovered 
sense  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
hens  in  American  life,  I  still  preserve  a 
reminiscential  admiration  for  this  superb 
Black  Minorca  rooster.  If  Maude  Adams 
could  have  seen  him  her  'role  of  "  Chan- 
tecler  "  would  have  been  perfect.  That 
is  the  name  that  really  belonged  to  him, 
but  he  came  too  early  to  be  so  yclept 
There  was  no  resisting  the  temptation  to 
show  him,  and  no  first  baby  ever  aroused 
a  greater  pride  in  a  father  than  the  emo- 
tion I  felt  in  taking  him  into  the  parlor 
to  show  him  to  guests.  He  had  imbibed 
a  sense  of  his  importance,  and  always 
conducted  himself  with  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  visita- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  our  diocese,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  junior  warden  to 
house  and  feed  him,  in  the  spirit  of  being 
one  of  "  God's  creatures."  I  insisted  that 
he  should  see  the  Black  Minorca,  just  as 
our  other  guests  had,  and  he  did.  This  is 
a  painful  reminiscence,  because  it  is  the 
record  of  the  last  visitation  the  rooster 
ever  made  to  the  parlor.  I  do  not  wish  to 
dilate  upon  the  incident  at  all,  only  to 
say  that  since  the  days  of  Eve  it  is  won- 
derful what  femininity,  whether  in  hens 
or  women,  will  accomplish,  once  it  be- 
comes aggressively  militant.  It  al- 
ways comforted  me,  however,  to  feel 
assured  that  the  bishop  appreciated  the 
rooster. 

A  case  of  gallinitis  may  prove  recur- 
rent; it  never  has  been  permanently 
cured.  The  disease  has  never  been  hon- 
ored with  the  discovery  of  a  serum  for 
it,  for  there  is  not  enough  money  in  it  for 
the  doctors  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
find  one.  I  am  sure  that  one  exists,  and 
1  know  it  would  have  been  applied  to 
me,  had  it  been  discovered,  before  the 
final  distressing  features— distressing  to 
others,  not  to  me. 

Gallinitis  does  hot  essentially  confine 
itself  to  hens,  and  I  can  conceive  of  a 
patient  starting  off  on  a  quest  for  the 
extinct  dodo.    My  last  phase  of  it  was 


exemplified  in  a  passion  for  ducks.  I 
secured  a  contented  pair  of  ducks,  and 
put  them  in  the  back  yard.  The  back 
yard  of  the  house  jutted  up  against 
another  street,  and  across  that  street, 
directly  opposite,  lived  two  people  who 
did  not  love  any  kind  of  poultry,  espe- 
cially the  early  rising  kind.  Ducks  rise 
earlier  than  hens,  and  they  make  their 
presence  more  vociferously  known.  These 
ducks  were  particularly  enterprising, 
and  their  voices  were  wonderful.  The 
people  opposite  not  only  moved  in  the 
best  society  of  the  town,  but  in  that  mys- 
terious social  order  of  ours  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  who  should  be  included 
in  its  membership.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  ducks  cost  me  a  good  deal  socially, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  was  not  inclined  to 
discourage  their  early  morning  voices.  It 
was  done  finally,  but  it  took  time. 

Before  the  crisis,  however,  we  had 
hatched  some  little  ducks.  Now,  little 
ducks  are  positively  the  most  entrancing 
form  of  animal  childhood.  They  are  so 
downy,  so  light,  so  playful,  so  fiUed  with 
an  esprit  de  jeu,  that  our  domestic  circle 
could  not  resist  them,  and  I  could  take 
them  in  the  house.  I  did  so.  We  turned 
on  the  water  and  filled  the  bathtub,  and 
we  made  those  ducks  supremely  happy. 
I  put  this  in  simply  to  exhibit  the  only 
instance  where  we  were  all  in  harmony, 
outside  and  in.  But  the  ducks  were  the 
finale.  We  have  all  been  yielding  ever 
since  Adam  ate  fruit  out  of  the  hand  of 
Eve.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time — the 
surrender  is  inevitable! 

As  I  have  said,  until  there  is  a  cure 
I  think  the  disease  of  gallinitis  is  recur- 
rent. I  still  love  hens,  not  for  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  which  I  appreciate  on 
the  table  during  the  holidays  and  at  other 
times,  but  because  I  imbibed  their  char- 
acter and  responsive  personalities.  But 
the  circumstances,  domestic  and  other- 
wise, have  been  so  arranged  that  a 
double-armored  immunity  has  been  se- 
cured. I  never  could  keep  hens,  and  1 
feel  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  resist  the 
reappearance  of  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
gallinitis. 
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Chapter  VIII 
THB  FIRST  CALLS 

I HAVE  heard  Jeff  explain  how  he 
"  put  a  chum  wise  "  on  something.  I 
wish  somebody  had  "  put  me  wise  " 
on  how  to  start  our  social  career  in 
Washington.  I  made  all  sorts  of  mis- 
takes; the  first  was  when  I  got  mixed  up 
with  our  next-door  neighbor,  the  wife  of 
a  retired  colonel.  (We  were  by  our- 
selves, in  an  eleven-room  house  on  Lenox 
Street  now.  as  the  boarding  house  on 
Capitol  Hill  had  proved  unendurable.) 
He  was  an  old  man  who  walked  with  a 
cane  and  seemed  tired  of  life.  Probably 
he  was  seventy.  She  might  have  been 
thirty  years  younger,  but  she  dressed  as 
if  she  were  in  her  teens.  They  had  no 
children,  and  her  life,  so  she  said,  was 
one  round  of  social  duties. 

One  aftennoon  I  sat  at  the  window, 
watching  her  "  at  home "  day.  Our 
street  was  lined  with  carriages,  and  gor- 
geously gowned  women  came  and  went 
all  the  afternoon. 

I  did  not  like  her  thoroughly,  but  she 
was  a  novelty.  Her  gossip  about  all 
sorts  of  well-known  people  amused  me, 
for  I  was  just  recovering  from  a  slight 


Synopsis  ok  tick  First,  Skcoxij,  and  Third 
(February,  March,  and  April;  Installments — 
Washington  proves  to  be  full  of  surprises  and 
new  experiences  to  Lemuel  Shipe,  congressman 
from  a  Western  country  town,  and  his  wife, 
Polly  Shipe.  and  their  children.  A  few  expen- 
sive days  at  one  of  the  most  exclusive  hotels,  and 
they  decide  in  despair  upon  a  boarding  house  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  a  "  stopping  place."  Here  Mrs. 
Shipe  plays  an  important  and  unexpected  part  in 
preparing  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  When  the 
House  convenes  Mrs.  Shipe  and  the  children  are 
eager  spectators  of  the  drawing  of  scats,  an 
event  that  gives  Lemuel  an  opportunity  to  ren- 
der a  courtesy  to  an  older  man. 


illness  the  day  she  came,  and  I  had  grown 
tired  of  being  idle.  She  was  bright,  talka- 
tive, and  good  looking  in  a  showy  sort  of 
fashion,  and  she  was  my  first  caller.  If 
you  have  ever  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
city,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
home,  you  know  what  that  means. 

I  heard  a  Dakota  woman  once  tell  about 
entertaining  a  book  agent  who  was  cross- 
ing the  plains.  She  bought  all  her  books, 
and  made  her  stay  a  week.  The  stranger 
was  not  particularly  likable;  only,  their 
dugout  was  twenty  miles  from  a  neighbor, 
and  sometimes  for  a  month  at  a  time 
there  was  not  a  woman  to  speak  to.  Our 
dugout  had  a  brown  stone  front,  and  it 
was  wedged  into  a  row  of  other  brown- 
stone  fronts  that  looked  so  exactly  like 
one  another  that  I  never  dared  come  up 
our  own  steps  without  searching  for  the 
number. 

When  I  told  the  Colonel's  wife  that  I 
was  planning  to  make  my  calls  she  sug- 
gested our  going  together.  It  was  not 
the  calls  I  dreaded,  so  much  as  the 
thought  of  invading  strange  houses  alone. 
So  I  said  "  yes  "  at  once. 

"  Suppose  we  get  an  electric."  she  sug- 
gested. "  I  know  of  a  natty  little  turn- 
out we  can  have.  It  doesn't  cost  much 
more  than  a  herdic,  and  it  gets  around 
quicker;  besides,  you  can't  tell  it  from  a 
private  machine. *' 

When  the  runabout  called  for  us  she 
came  sweeping  down  the  steps  in  a  gown 
so  magnificent  that  my  plain  suit  seemed 
to  have  become  suddenly  dowdy.  She 
had  attended  to  the  appointments  of  our 
carriage.  Inside  the  door  hung  a  vase 
of  roses,  and  a  small  clock  ticked  on  the 
shelf  in  front  of  us.    She  handed  the 
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driver  a  list  of  the  calls  we  were  to  make, 
and  laid  a  stack  of  cards  on  the  shelf. 

"  Are  you  sure  you've  brought  cards 
enough?"  she  asked. 

I  opened  my  cardcase. 

"  Mercy!  these  are  nothing;  you  need 
a  hundred  at  least,  and  ever  so  many 
more  of  Mr.  Shipe's." 

"  Surely  you  don't  buy  cards  by  the 
hundred?"  she  said,  when  1  came  down 
the  steps  with  another  package.  "  It's 
cheaper  to  get  them  by  the  thousand." 
She  began  to  post  me  on  the  superficial 
observances  of  Washington  society.  It 
grew  irksome.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
necessary  and  kindly  advice,  but  I  re- 
sented her  air  of  condescension.  Besides, 
she  was  making  me  realize  in  a  score  of 
ways  that  I  needed  an  infinite  amount  of 
touching  up  on  manners,  on  clothes — on 
everything. 

Our  first  call  was  made  at  a  splendid 
mansion.  The  crowd  in  the  hall  was  as 
dense  as  the  jam  at  a  bargain  counter, 
although,  of  course,  it  did  not  look  like 
a  department  store  throng,  for  the 
women,  as  a  rule,  were  gowned  su- 
perbly. Only  here  and  there  did  I  see  a 
plain  street  suit  like  my  own.  It  was  all 
your  life  was  worth  to  keep  from  step- 
ping on  gorgeous  trains,  and  more  than 
once  I  heard  something  go  "  zip." 

A  footman  stood  by  the  door  announc- 
ing names.  I  saw  women  turn  their  heads 
with  an  amused  smile  when  he  called  in 
his  stentorian  voice,  "  Mrs.  Lemuel 
Shipc."  Never  before  had  my  name 
sounded  so  queer  and  ungainly. 

I  passed  before  the  line  of  ele- 
gantly gowned  women  so  quickly  that 
before  1  had  drawn  one  long  breath  I 
was  being  swept  out  with  a  crowd  to  the 
dining  room.  There  I  found  myself  sip- 
ping tea  and  nibbling  at  a  bit  of  sugared 
pastry  that  left  greasy  spots  on  my  fresh 
gloves.  The  lady  who  sat  pouring  tea 
had  asked,  with  an  absent-minded  smile, 
if  I  would  have  cream  or  lemon.  I  told 
her  "  cream a  moment  later,  with  the 
same  studied  smile,  she  handed  me  a  cup 
of  steaming  liquid  in  which  floated  a 
slice  of  lemon.  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  abominate  tea  with  lemon  in  it. 

Nobody  spoke  to  me.  The  colonel's 
wife  had  disappeared  before  we  reached 
our  hostess.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the  only 
stranger  there.  As  I  stood  crowded  in 
beside  the  tea  table  1  listened  to  strange 


confidences,  floating  out  tangibly  from 
the  babble  of  voices.  The  table  was  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  with  its  cloth  of  filmy 
lace,  the  gleam  of  silver  and  gold  dishes, 
the  sparkle  of  glass,  and  the  crisp  loveli- 
ness of  pink  roses,  heaped  as  lavishly  into 
a  silver  bowl  as  if  they  had  been  gathered 
from  a  June  garden. 

I  stayed  there  till  the  Colonel's  wife 
came  after  me.  She  was  in  a  peevish 
mood.  A  titled  Englishwoman  did  not 
appear  in  the  receiving  line,  as  the  paper* 
had  advertised,  and  a  lace  flounce  had 
been  torn  from  her  gown. 

"  Mercy !  we  can't  stay  like  this  every- 
where we  go,"  she  said,  sharply,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  runabout.  "  We've  been 
in  that  house  for  half  an  hour.  It  wasn't 
worth  two  minutes,  with  those  absurd 
old  tabbies  assisting.  There  are  still  fif- 
teen calls  on  our  list." 

The  funny  side  of  it  began  to  appeal 
to  me.  Women  were  on  the  dead  rush.  as 
if  their  lives  depended  on  it.  The  Col- 
onel's wife  dropped  me  coolly  at  even 
doorstep,  and  when  I  was  set  free  from 
her  critical  gaze  I  made  a  try  at  acting  as 
the  crowd  did.  I  donned  the  regulation 
smile  and  greeted  women  I  had  never 
seen  in  my  life  before  as  if  they  were  old 
friends.  Most  of  them  responded  gra- 
ciously enough,  and  I  twittered  away  as 
if  I  had  spent  all  my  life  in  an  atmosphere 
of  small  talk.  It  was  nothing,  however, 
but  a  trial  "  gab  feste."  I  felt  ashamed 
of  it  and  never  did  it  again. 

Once,  in  the  West,  Lemuel  and  I  spent 
a  day  or  two  at  an  exposition.  The  mem- 
ory of  it  is  now  a  gray  blur,  except  for 
one  thing — when  we  shot  for  a  few 
breathless  minutes  through  a  strange 
scenic  cavern.  We  saw  trees,  waterfalls, 
mountains,  and  bridges,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
I  thought  of  that  swift  journey  as  I  drove 
home  after  the  calling  day.  I  could 
scarcely  recall  one  face  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  women  I  had  greeted.  There 
were  faces  weary  with  smiling;  lovely, 
inanimate  faces;  cold,  haughty  faces: 
uninteresting  faces;  and  a  few  kind, 
pleasant  ones  that  I  felt  I  would  like  to 
see  again. 

The  Colonel's  wife  loved  it.  She  told 
me  so  as  she  went  gushing  from  one 
hostess  to  another.  She  carried  hersel: 
with  a  haughty  air,  as  if  assured  tha! 
she  was  making  an  impression.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  every  woman  in  Washington 
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must  be  out  calling  that  afternoon. 
Scores  of  them  appeared  to  be  following 
the  beaten  route  that  we  had  taken. 

I  glanced  nervously  at  a  big  clock  we 
passed  in  a  hall.  It  was  long  past  six. 
Wednesday  was  Daphne's  day  out,  and 
I  had  left  Densie  to  care  for  the  dinner. 
I  knew  she  would  do  her  best ;  still,  when 
the  boys  came  in  hungry  and  cold  from 
play  there  was  apt  to  be  an  uproarious 
half  hour. 

"  I  must  hurry."  I  said  to  the  Colonel's 
wife.  • 

"  Mercy !  not  yet.  There  are  two  other 
calls  to  make.  Nobody  in  our  set  dines 
till  eight  o'clock,  and  seven  isn't  too  late 
to  call." 

In  the  last  house  we  visited  she  stood 
among  a  group  at  the  punch  bowl,  when 
I  stopped  to  say  I  must  go. 

"  I'll  guess  I'll  say  good-night.  Mrs. 
Shipe,"  she  said,  carelessly,  while  she 
held  out  three,  white-gloved  fingers. 
"  My  friend,  Mrs.  Dent,  has  offered  to 
take  me  home  in  her  machine.  I'm  sure 
I'm  very  grateful." 

During  the  homeward  ride  I  wondered 
what  she  had  been  grateful  for.  The  lit- 
tle clock  on  the  carriage  shelf  pointed 
to  a  quarter  past  seven;  my  card  case 
was  empty,  my  gloves  stained,  and  grimy, 
the  red  roses  in  the  hanging  vase  drooped 
their  heads  and  withered.  And  I  was 
tired — tired  to  death. 

When  I  stepped  out  I  handed  five  dol- 
lars to  the  driver.  The  Colonel's  wife 
had  explained  that  the  machine  cost  ten 
dollars  for  an  afternoon.  The  man 
stepped  to  look  at  the  bill  by  the  light  of 
his  lamp. 

"  You're  owing  me  twelve  dollars, 
lady ;  you've  been  out  an  hour  longer  than 
was  bargained  for." 

"  But  the  Colonel's  wife— didn't  she- 
pay  her  share?" 

"No,  you're  Mrs.  Shipe,  ain't  you? 
The  machine  was  ordered  in  your  name. 
She  'phoned  that  you  would  settle  for  it." 

It  was  all  the  money  I  had  with  me.  I 
ran  into  the  house  and  explained  it  to 
I. em.    He  went  out  and  paid  the  man. 

"  What  shall  I  do  about  it?"  I  asked, 
when  he  came  in. 

"  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,"  he 
answered,  grimly.  "  One  finds  a  welchcr 
here  and  there  among  women  as  well  as 
among  men." 


Chapter  IX 
UNCLE  SI  MARKS 

It  was  weeks  after  the  calling  episode 
before  I  saw  the  Colonel's  wife  to  speak 
to.  Then  one  morning  she  leaned  out 
at  her  bay  window,  which  looked  into 
our  sitting  room,  to  call  "  How  do  you 
do  ?"  I  was  not  particularly  cordial ;  still, 
she  ran  downstairs  and  came  in  for  a 
little  visit.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
her  that  she  was  owing  me  either  an 
apology  or  explanation.  While  she  was 
there  I  had  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  see 
the  iceman.  I  found  her  reading  the 
Gazette,  our  little  home  paper,  when  I 
came  back. 

"  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  pub- 
lication I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  she  said. 
"  I  suppose  it's  what  is  called  a  country 
weekly.  Listen :  '  Mr.  Ebenezer  Todd 
went  to  Vittoria  yesterday  to  buy  his 
winter's  supply  of  hen  feed.  Eb  is  mak- 
ing good  money  off  his  chicken  ranch.' 
*  Miss  Luella  Pickering  of  Pipestem  was 
dressmaking  in  town  last  week.  She 
sewed  for  Mrs.  Al  Drown  and  also  at  the 
Karl  Swartz  house;  now  for  a  glimpse 
at  the  latest  styles.'  Oh!  and  isn't  this 
funny — '  The  Hen  Stitching  Club  met 
Saturday  at  Mrs.  Ed  Waddcll's.  Fifteen 
members  were  present;  they  worked  on 
winter  underwear  for  the  children  of  the 
Higgs  Refuge,  while  Mrs.  Jake  Thresher 
read  Sordello.'  " 

She  laid  down  the  paper  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  came.  "  Don't  tell  me  they 
have  discovered  Sordello  in  Wolverton." 

I  was  silent.  She  glanced  at  me  when 
she  had  stopped  laughing.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  the  woman  that  she  had  been 
tactless. 

*'  Forgive  me."  she  cried,  "  I  simply 
could  not  help  it.  I  don't  believe  you 
realize  how  funny  it  is." 

"  You  were  not  raised  in  a  little  town  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Mercy,  no!  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  New  York  City.  This  is  so  quaint 
and  '  early  villager.'  Do  you  know  any 
of  those  people?" 

"  They  are  old  friends  and  neighbors 
of  ours.  Luella  Pickering  is  my  dress- 
maker. We  think  of  her  as  one  of  the 
family." 

•'Really!    How  interesting!"' 

"  Don't  you  read  the  social  column  of 
the  Post  every  morning?"  I  asked. 
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44  Certainly,"  said  the  Colonel's  wife. 
"  It's  the  only  thing  I  do  read  in  the 
stupid  old  paper.  The  social  column  tells 
about  everybody  I  know." 

44  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the  IVol- 
verton  Gazette.  Besides — till  last  spring 
I  was  president  of  the  Hen  Stitching 
Club." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  went  home. 
Of  course  she  could  not  understand. 
Sometimes  even  Lem  did  not  realize  what 
the  old  home  paper  meant  to  me.  He 
rarely  glanced  at  anything  in  it  except 
the  editorial  page.  A  man  lives  in  a 
larger  world  than  the  stay-at-home 
woman.  Friday  morning,  when  the  chil- 
dren left  for  school,  I  used  to  sit  down 
to  read  the  Gazette,  and  a  paragraph  like 
this  would  bring  an  old  friend  right 
before  my  eyes : 

"  Uncle  Si  Marks  from  over  the  moun- 
tain delivered  cbrdwood  round  town 
Thursday.  Everybody  had  a  good  word 
for  Uncle  Si,  and  there  were  more  din- 
ner invitations  than  he  could  accept." 

Dear  old  Uncle  Si!  Why,  as  I  sat 
there  I  could  see  him  with  the  rabbit 
skin  tabs  on  his  cap  pulled  down  over 
his  ears,  his  white  mustache  as  bristly 
as  an  ancient  toothbrush,  and  those  kind, 
gray  eyes  of  his  with  a  merry  laugh  in 
them.  A  woman  near  me  at  a  dinner 
party  one  night  repeated  the  clever  things 
Senator  Newman  gets  off.  While  people 
shouted  with  laughter  I  was  wishing  I 
could  tell  some  of  Uncle  Si's  stories.  I 
did  not  try;  they  would  not  have  been 
Uncle  Si's  unless  they  had  been  accom- 
panied by  that  droll  pucker  of  his  mouth 
and  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  I  lis  humor 
is  not  dug  from  Egyptian  tombs. 

Perhaps  the  Gazette  is  "  early  vil- 
lager," whatever  that  may  be.  Every  week 
we  lived  in  Washington  it  was  as  wel- 
come as  a  visit  from  old  Martha  Sias. 
There's  nothing  going  on  in  Wolverton 
or  in  the  country  round  that  Martha  does 
not  know.  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
its  gossip,  its  verses  by  local  poets,  its 
birth,  death,  and  marriage  column,  or 
even  its  patent  medicine  "  ads.,"  for  the 
society  column  of  the  Post. 

It  does  not  look  a  bit  different  from 
what  it  did  when  I  was  a  little  girl  and 
used  to  read  it  in  the  evening  to  Mother, 
after  her  eves  grew  too  weak  for  the  close 
print.  Even  names  are  the  same,  except 
that  today  there  is  a  new  generation. 


A  noisy,  bustling  city  knows  little  about 
the  quiet,  sweet  places  "  on  the  edge  of 
civilization,"  as  folks  in  society  scorn- 
fully call  them. 

A  few  days  later  Daphne  came 
upstairs,  with  that  airy  toss  of  her  head 
which  I  hated,  to  say  that  somebody 
wanted  to  see  me. 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

"  Lawdy,  you  kin  search  me."  she  went 
off  into  a  giggle.  "  I  ain't  nebber  see'd 
nothin*  so  cu'jus  in  all  my  life.  He  said 
he  wa'n't  gwine  to  give  his  name.  Mebbe 
he's  a-peddlin*  apples  or  taters." 

44  Tell  him  we  don't  need  any." 

44  Law,  'tain't  no  use.  He's  set  down  on 
a  chair  in  the  hall.  He's  boun'  he'll  see 
you." 

I  ran  downstairs.  Daphne  followed,  to 
peer  curiously  over  the  banisters.  I  gave 
a  cry  of  joy,  and  almost  ran  into  the  old 
man's  arms ;  it  was  Uncle  Si  Marks  from 
Wolverton  1  On  the  floor  ljeside  him  lay 
a  faded  carpetbag.  Somebody  had 
spruced  up  Uncle  Si.  He  wore  a  gray, 
slouch  hat  instead  of  the  old,  rabbit  skin 
cap  with  ear  tabs.  He  had  labored  with 
his  bristly  mustache  till  it  achieved  a 
Kaiser  William  flare-up.  Otherwise, 
from  the  shabby  overcoat  to  those  beam- 
ing eyes  of  his,  it  was  the  Uncle  Si  I  had 
known  from  girlhood.  Why.  the  tears 
came  to  my  eyes  when  I  saw  him  there 
in  our  hall,  smiling  at  me.  I  le  held  my 
hand  between  both  of  his — those  great, 
knotted,  rough,  warm  hands,  which  had 
hewn  many  a  tree,  tlven  carted  the  cord- 
wood  over  the  mountain  and  piled  it  in 
Wolverton  yards.  It  was  the  finest  wood 
that  came  into  town  as  well  as  the  most 
generous  measure. 

The  first  thing  I  asked  was  how  he 
happened  to  come  to  Washington. 

Uncle  Si  smiled.  Nobody  ever  had  the 
engaging  smile  he  has. 

"  Wal,  now,  even  supposin*  I  hadn't 
wanted  to  sec  the  East,  don't  you  su]>- 
pose  it  was  danged  worth  while  coming 
clear  from  Wolverton  just  to  lay  eyes  on 
you  and  Lem?'' 

When  Uncle  Si  says  44  danged  "  ii 
means  something!  We  talked  and  talked 
and  laughed ;  sometimes  I  nearly  cried, 
it  was  so  good  to  see  Uncle  Si  standing 
there.  Daphne  brought  me  to  my  senses ; 
she  came  through  the  hall,  tossing  her 
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head  and  giggling,  while  her  curious  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Uncle  Si. 

"The  grocer's  here,  Mis'  Shipc,"  she 
said. 

Uncle  Si  picked  up  his  carpetbag  and 
started  for  the  door.  After  that  journey 
of  his  across  a  continent  he  was  headed 
in  search  of  a  hotel.  I  had  the  task  of 
my  life  to  make  him  stop  with  us. 

He  stayed  for  two  weeks — there  was 
no  coaxing  him  to  linger  a  day  after 
spring  came  in.  He  swore  he  must  be 
home  in  March  to  look  through  his  wood 
lot.  The  first  morning  after  his  arrival 
the  old  man  and  I  were  wandering  about 
the  city,  and  I  remembered  the  first 
glimpse  Lem  had  of  the  Capitol,  when  he 
lifted  Jeff's  cap  from  his  head.  I  saw 
deep  feeling  and  rare  happiness  in  my 
husband's  face  that  day — but  Uncle  Si's 
reverence  was  stronger  than  Lem's. 
Indeed,  I  sounded  the  very  depths  of 
Americanism  while  I  was  with  him. 
Lem  has  the  patriotism  of  a  middle- 
aged  man,  and  the  edge  has  worn  off  it 
since  our  first  glimpse  of  Washington; 
Uncle  Si's  patriotism  had  its  birth  when 
our  country  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  great  war,  and  during  these  fifty 
years  it  has  been  growing  stronger  and 
deeper. 

As  we  went  about  town  his  dumb 
silence  made  me  wonder  if  he  was  disap- 
pointed, but  suddenly  I  understood.  We 
were  on  our  way  to  see  the  White  House. 
Uncle  Si  did  not  seem  eager  to  follow 
me ;  he  loitered  about  the  sidewalk,  with- 
out a  glance  at  the  busy  throng  brushing 
past  him.  I  leaned  against  the  railing 
and  waited  quietly.  He  turned,  and  his 
face  lit  up. 

"  Pauline,  I  reckon  I  forgot  myself 
and  you — I  wa'n't  thinkin'  of  nobody  but 
him." 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  in  sur- 
prise. "  Why,  Lincoln,"  he  answered,  in 
a  low  tone.  "  Them  trees  must  have  been 
saplin's  in  his  day,  but  they've  seed  what 
I've  wished  all  my  life  I  could  have  seen 
— him.  I  reckon,  nights  during  the  ter- 
rible days  of  the  war  he'd  come  out  here 
alone,  when  the  stars  were  shinin',  and 
he'd  set  here  with  his  heart  achin'  for  the 
sorrows  o'  his  country — achin',  too, 
because  of  the  false,  wicked  things  the 
world  was  sayin'  about  him.  You  don't 
know  anything  about  them  days,  child; 


you  must  have  been  born  along  about  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  /  remember !" 

Uncle  Si  stopped,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  wide  square  in  front  of  us.  "  Yes, 
I  remember.  I  lived  through  them.  Day 
an'  night  when  I  was  a  boy  I  kep'  thinkin' 
of  the  sore  heart  inside  them  white 
walls."  He  pointed  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  long,  white  house  among  the  trees. 
"  I  was  just  young  enough  then  to  lie, 
night  after  night,  wettin'  my  pillow  with 
tears  because  I  couldn't  go  to  the  front 
an'  help.  There  was  no  use  even 
dreamin'  about  it.  Father  had  just  died ; 
there  was  Mother  to  care  for,  an*  three 
little  ones,  an'  I  was  all  the  help  she  had. 
Lord!  How  it  fretted  me  to  do  nothin' 
but  plow  an'  spade  an'  hew  trees  when 
Lincoln  kep'  callin'  for  men." 

Uncle  Si  took  a  ragged  old  wallet  from 
his  pocket.  "  Pauline,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  somethin'  I  hain't 
spoken  of  many  times  in  my  life.  One 
night — I  couldn't  sleep:  the  papers  had 
brought  us  the  awful  story  of  Bull  Run. 
and  the  President  was  callin'  for  men — 
I  went  outdoors  an'  lay  in  the  grass  till 
the  sun  rose.  How  I  wanted  to  answer 
that  call!  Seem  I  couldn't,  I  felt  I'd 
ought  to  straighten  it  out  with  him. 
Under  an  old  pine  tree,  with  the  sun 
comin'  up  red  over  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain, I  set  down  an'  wrote  to  Lincoln, 
tellin'  why  I  couldn't  come  and  fight. 
One  day,  weeks  after — "  Uncle  Si's  voice 
grew  low  and  solemn — "  1  got  a  letter 
written  by  himself.  Think  of  it,  down 
here  where  the  hospitals  were  crowded 
to  the  doors  with  dyin'  men,  with  the 
whole  country  cryin'  to  him — in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  turmoil  and  sorrow,  think  of 
him — settin'  down  and  writin'  to  me — 
himself — to  say  he  understood.  Nobody 
but  him  could  have  put  it  the  way  he  did. 
'  There  is  real  patriotism  in  doing  zvell 
the  small  things  of  life.'  Them  very 
words  of  his  helped  me  all  my  life — over 
many  a  hard  place !" 

From  the  ragged  wallet  he  took  a  tat- 
tered, yellow  sheet  with  a  few  lines  of 
faded  writing  on  it.  I  handled  it  rev- 
erently. At  that  moment  I  began  to 
know  Uncle  Si. 

"  I'd  rather  not  do  a  thing  this  first 
day,  Pauline,  if  you  don't  mind,  but  just 
go  round  the  city  to  places  where 
he's  been.  I'd  like  to  walk  over  the 
streets  where  his  feet  have  been,  and — 
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child,  if  I  keep  silent  you'll  under- 
stand?" 

I  understood.  My  heart  was  throbbing 
with  the  thought  of  the  boy's  old  silent 
joy  over  that  letter.  While  we  wandered 
about  the  White  House  I  felt  impatient, 
for  Uncle  Si's  sake,  at  the  chattering, 
curious  crowd  about  us.  Uncle  Si  hardly 
noticed  them.  He  was  under  the  same 
roof  that  had  sheltered  Lincoln— here 
and  there  we  found  something  that  he 
had  once  used. 

We  spent  the  day  in  places  which  Lin- 
coln's life  had  touched.  Last  of  all,  we 
stood  in  the  room  where  he  died.  The 
man  who  showed  us  through  the  house 
realized  in  a  few  minutes  that  Uncle  Si 
was  no  chance  excursionist.  There  is  an 
impressive  quiet  in  the  old  man's  manner, 
like  the  dignity  we  expect  from  people 
who  occupy  high  places. 

"  Who  is  he?"  whispered  the  custodian 
while  we  went  down  the  stairs. 

"  An  old  friend  of  ours  from  the  West. 
To  him  Lincoln  is  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived.  He  has  never  been  in  Wash- 
ington before.*' 

As  we  went  up  the  street,  I  saw  the 
man  standing  on  the  step's  of  the  old 
house  looking  after  us. 

There  were  days  when  I  could  not 
spare  time  to  go  about  with  Uncle  Si. 
but  he  went  alone,  wandering  over  the 
city  and  country.  Generally  he  came 
home  at  twilight,  with  his  face  full  of  a 
vivid,  eager  content  that  was  beautiful  to 
watch.  Sometimes  he  spent  an  afternoon 
at  the  House.  Senator  Trent  knew  Uncle 
Si,  and  loved  him  as  much  as  we  do.  He 
wanted  more  than  once  to  entertain  him, 
but  the  Senator's  ways  were  not  Uncle 
Si's.  He  was  apt  to  slip  away  quietly  and 
politely  from  anything  he  called  "  pomp." 


Lem  found  him  at  noon  one  day  in  a 
queer  little  dive  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
lunching  on  buckwheats  and  sausage 
Opposite  sat  the  proprietor,  an  ancient 
slave,  who  was  pouring  out  to  his  quiet 
listener  the  story  of  days  before  the 
war. 

One  morning  when  the  sun  shone  as  ii 
it  were  May  instead  of  February,  we  took 
a  boat  down  the  Potomac  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. I  thought  I  felt  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  and  understood  it  when  I  went 
there  the  first  time,  but  I  learned  things  I 
missed  till  I  went  with  Uncle  Si.  He 
seldom  spoke,  and  he  stepped  gently  up 
and  down  the  narrow  stairs.  His  silence 
was  a  perfect  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
lives  that  had  been  spent  there. 

We  sat  in  wide  chairs  on  the  brick- 
floored  porch,  waiting  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  our  steamer  as  she  came  round 
the  bend  of  the  river.  The  old  man 
leaned  forward,  smiling  eagerly  through 
his  heavy  spectacles. 

"You  can  fairly  see  them,  can't  you — 
George  Washington  and  Martha — settin' 
out  here,  happy  and  quiet  and  peaceful, 
on  moonlight  nights.  Land,  how  they 
must  have  loved  the  place !" 

Yes,  I  could  see. 

Lem  and  I  took  Uncle  Si  to  his  train. 
We  stayed  to  watch  it  go  out.  He  stood 
on  the  platform  to  see  the  last  of  us; 
he  felt  the  parting  as  much  as  we  did. 

"There  aren't  many  folks  in  the  world 
like  Uncle  Si,  are  there,  Polly?"  said 
Lemuel,  as  we  went  through  the  gate. 

"  Not  a  great  many,"  I  answered. 

The  governor  of  our  state  spent  a  few 
days  with  us  a  week  later.  He  was  a 
brilliant  man,  but  he — why — there  was 
no  comparison  between  him  and  Uncle 
Si! 


(To  if  continued  J 
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Mary  Perry  King.        Some  Heroes  and  Heroines 

An  Apostle  of  Personal  Harmonizing 


By  Bliss  Carman 


TI 1  E  first  decade  of  our  present  cen- 
tury has  been  more  remarkable, 
perhaps,  for  its  sense  of  spiritual 
unrest  and  awakening  than  for  any  other 
one  thing.  Great  as  the  advance  has  been 
in  science  and  invention  in  the  pa^t  fifty 
years,  there  are  everywhere  signs  of  an 
impending  progress  still  greater,  in  the 
region   of    personal    development  and 


power.  The  most  thoughtful  contempo- 
rary writers — Maeterlinck. Maurice  Hew- 
lett. Edward  C  arpenter,  for  instance — are 
supremely  concerned  with  spiritual  prob- 
lems, with  finding  the  soundest  basis  for 
happiness.  Their  writings  are  inspired 
on  every  page  by  the  deepest  considera- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  man's  spirit. 
Their  thought  is  radical,  unhampered. 
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and  splendidly  sincere.  They  are  bent 
only  on  making  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in,  by  making  men  more  in  love 
with  it  and  more  adequately  equipped  to 
meet  the  tasks  of  life  with  gladness  and 
success.  No  writer  today  can  win  our 
serious  attention  who  does  not  bring  us 
a  message  of  hope — a  light  for  the  way. 

More  than  that,  there  is  in  these  three 
modern  prophets,  along  with  their  con- 
cern for  spiritual  things,  a  very  definite 
sense  of  the  importance  of  physical 
things.  They  are  true  children  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  their  faith  in  sci- 
ence, and  in  their  reverence  for  the  physi- 
cal life  and  conduct  of  man,  and  the 
influence  of  these  on  his  spiritual  growth. 
Hewlett  in  one  of  his  latest  books  says: 
"  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  discom- 
fort is  holy.  Holiness  is  harmony.  Men 
have  lost  realization  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  body."  And  all  of  Edward  Carpen- 
ter's teaching  has  the  same  trend ;  it 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  physical  fit- 
ness for  tho  best  development  of  mind 
and  spirit. 

Curiously  enough.  America  has  made 
but  sm?JI  contribution  to  this  newer  edu- 
cational movement.  You  will  look 
through  the  books  of  our  popular  men 
of  letters  in  vain  for  any  such  impas- 
>ioned  searchings  for  the  springs  of  hap- 
piness, or  any  new  word  for  a  perplexed 
generation.  It  is  here,  however,  in  a  very 
original  form,  in  the  work  of  a  remark- 
able woman  who  has  been  teaching  and 
lecturing  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
but  in  so  inconspicuous  a  way  that,  while 
she  has  become  an  influence  among 
teachers,  Iicr  name  is  but  little  known  to 
the  general  public.  Let  me  first  say 
something  of  Mrs.  King  herself,  since  the 
personal  note,  the  living  word,  is  so 
important  a  part  of  her  creed.  It  is 
not  alone  by  learning  the  truth,  she  would 
say.  but  by  emlxidying  it  in  daily  prac- 
tice, that  we  are  helped  and  heartened. 

Mary  Perry  King  is  of  typical  Ameri- 
can parentage.  Her  father,  the  Hon. 
Albertus  Pcrr\>  was  of  an  old  Puritan 
family  from  western  Massachusetts,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  daughter's  birth  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  New  York  state.  Her  mother 
was  of  Huguenot  extraction.  So  that 
she  combines  the  New  England  capacity 
tor  idealism  and  hard  thinking  with  the 
Latin  vivacity  and  brilliancy  of  tempera- 


ment. While  still  in  her  teens  she  gradu- 
ated from  the  Oswego  Normal  College, 
and  was  at  once  made  a  teacher  of  read- 
ing in  that  institution,  where  she  had 
most  of  her  former  teachers  in  her 
classes.  Her  genius  for  expression  had 
been  discovered.  After  that  she  gradu- 
ated from  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Oratory ;  and  still  later,  having  mastered 
Bells  fundamental  and  e])ochmiaking 
system  of  Visible  Speech,  she  further 
perfected  her  voice  and  diction  in  a 
course  of  study  in  Paris  with  the  French 
master.  Sbriglia. 

Good  diction,  a  cultivated  and  clear 
enunciation,  in  her  theory  of  education, 
is  .not  merely  an  important  accomplish- 
ment ;  it  has  an  even  greater  importance 
as  a  means  of  developing  powers  of 
appreciation,  and  as  a  factor  in  general 
culture.  Speech  is  one  of  the  most  pri- 
mary arts,  depending  very  intimately  on 
physical  well-being  for  its  adequate  pro- 
duction, and  giving  at  the  same  time  an 
immediate  vent  for  the  expression  of 
all  sliades*  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  all 
of  Mrs.  King's  physical  training  of 
women,  speech  culture  has  always  played 
a  prominent  part.  She  is  herself  a  won- 
derful reader  and  a  fluent  speaker,  with 
a  masterly  command  of  pure  English  and 
a  genius  for  the  exact  word  and  the 
happy  phrase.  This  capacity  for  ready 
and  apt  verbal  expression,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  forceful  and  pervasive 
personality,  makes  her  an  impressive 
presence  in  a  drawing  room  or  on  a  plat- 
form. But  any  idea  of  her  would  be 
quite  wrong  which  omitted  her  irrepres- 
sible comedy,  an  inexhaustible  merriment 
of  spirit,  always  ready  to  break  out  and 
play  about  her  subject  with  luminous 
charm. 

I  spoke  of  Mrs.  King's  genius  for  the 
right  word.  She  has  that  much  rarer 
gift,  a  genius  for  right  motion.  A  large 
part  of  any  woman's  genius  is  in  reading 
character,  a  power  we  call  intuition, 
which  seems  almost  miraculous  to  the 
masculine  mind,  and  is  in  reality  an  apti- 
tude for  reading  motion  and  interpreting 
unconscious  expression,  for  heeding 
unintentional  accent  and  inflection — an 
aptitude  so  old  and  well  practiced  that  it 
has  become  actually  instinctive.  This 
instinct  for  right  expressive  motion  i* 
pre-eminently  the  actor's  talent;  and  a 
knowledge  of  all  its  subtleties,  along  with 
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her  trained  knowledge  of  the  voice,  has 
made  a  large  part  of  Mrs.  King's  suc- 
cess. It  has  been  her  lifelong  study  under 
the  most  distinguished  authorities  on  the 
subject  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  several  years  after  1900  Mrs.  King 
maintained  a  gymnasium  for  women  in 
Xew  York,  where  her  work  was  carried 
on  in  her  usual  liberal  and  enthusiastic 
way,  under  conditions  of  sanitation  and 
beautiful  housing  which,  it  seemed  to 
her,  the  training  of  personality  deserves. 
Its  success  was  attested  by  the  immediate 
gain  in  strength  and  well  being  of  her 
pupils,  women  of  all  classes  and  occupa- 
tions— women  weary  with  social  rounds 
who  were  glad  to  pay  for  their  bene  tit. 
and  young  women  overworked  in  their 
callings  who  were  gladly  given  their  ben- 
efit gratuitously. 

Mrs.  King,  however,  was  not  fully  sat- 
isfied with  her  gymnasium.  She  had 
made  use  of  a  minimum  amount  of 
machinery,  laying  most  stress  on  free 
gymnastics,  breathing,  and  voice  work ; 
but  She  became  convinced  that  the  most 
useful  medium  of  culture,  for  her  pur- 
poses, was  interpretative  dancing.  The 


gymnasium  was  closed,  and  she  once 
more  became  a  student  in  search  of 
further  truth.  A  trip  around  the  world 
gave  her  opportunity  to  study  the  women 
of  the  Orient  and  to  see  their  dances  in 
their  native  setting;  and  after  her  return 
to  America  she  spent  a  year  of  study  in 
adjusting  her  new  know  ledge  to  Western 
requirements.  This  gave  her,  finally, 
command  of  all  the  arts  she  thought  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  her  method  of 
education.  Since  then  her  days  have 
been  given  to  teaching — in  winter  in  New 
York  with  mixed  classes  and  private 
pupils ;  in  summer  with  smaller  classes 
of  teachers  and  advance  1  pupils,  in  the 
Latskills,  where  she  has  established  a 
summer  school.  And.  as  always,  a  large 
part  of  her  energy  is  devoted  to  mission 
work  in  her  subject,  with  free  classes 
for  young  working  women,  supported  In- 
voluntary contributions. 

I  have  omitted  so  far  to  say  anything 
of  the  underlying  principle,  or  philosophy, 
on  which  all  Mrs.  King's  work  rests,  and 
which  gives  it  the  great  distinction  I 
have  claimed  for  it.  Stated  briefly,  her 
theorv  of  education   bases  itself  on  a 
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trinitarian  conception  of  human  nature 
and  human  need.  Man  is  a  creature  with 
three  pronounced  phases  of  being:  the 
physical,  the  mental,  and  the  emotional 
or  spiritual.  And  yet  so  inseparable  are 
these  three  natures,  so  bound  and  knit 
together  in  all  their  requirements,  func- 
tions, and  satisfactions,  that  they  form 
not  merely  a  triple  alliance,  but  a  true 
trinity.  To  neglect  one  is  to  injure  all. 
And  only  by  cultivating  all  in  equal  pro- 
portion can  anything  like  adequate  edu- 
cation be  obtained  and  a  symmetrical 
personality  developed. 

There  have  been  ages  when  the  soul 
of  the  world  was  bent  on  winning  hap- 
piness through  the  senses,  when  the  satis- 
factions of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  were 
counted  as  nothing.  There  have  been 
ages  when  men  were  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  the  spirit  alone,  when  religious 
ecstasy  was  accounted  all  in  all.  when 
arts  and  sciences  and  material  comforts 
were  ignored,  and  the  ascetic  cared  only 
for  his  impossible  dream.  Lastly  there 
have  been  ages  devoted  overmuch  to  sci- 
ence, ages  of  skepticism,  barren  alike  of 
religious  ardor  and  refining  art.  All 
these  have  been  partial  and  inadequate 
racial  experiences.  They  must  give  place 
to  the  next  great  step  forward  in  human 
progress,  the  idea  of  a  symmetrical  per- 
fection, the  realization  that  perfection 
can  never  be  reached  through  renounc- 
ing or  violating  any  one  of  the  three  es- 
sential factors  in  man's  triune  nature,  but 
only  through  duly  recognizing  them  as 
equal  and  bestowing  upon  them  equal 
reverence,  care,  and  education. 

This  triunistic  idea  is  as  fundamental 
as  the  idea  of  evolution ;  and  it  bears 
the  same  relation  to  education  that  evolu- 
tion does  to  science.  While  the  need  of 
physical  training  is  generally  recognized, 
there  is  almost  no  realization  of  its  co- 
herent influence  upon  character  building 
and  social  evolution,  of  its  value  as  a 
fine  art.  and  of  its  potentiality  as  a  part 
of  every  liberal  education.  Even  physi- 
cal educators  themselves  seem  seldom  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence they  might  have  wielded.  Their 
systems  for  the  most  part  look  no  further 
than  muscle-making;  and  wc  arc  still 
confronted  with  the  absurd  anomaly  of 
American  girls  and  women  trained  iii  the 
wooden  maneuvers  of  German  or  Swed- 
ish military  drill.    It  is  onlv  our  wiser 


teachers,  like  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  and 
Mary  Perry  King,  who  have  seen  the 
wrong  of  such  methods,  and  have  modi- 
tied  foreign  systems  to  native  needs  and 
growing  ideals.  In  such  ready  soil  the 
triunistic  ideal  of  general  education,  and 
the  realization  of  physical  education  a- 
an  art.  are  bearing  fruit. 

To  quote  again  from  Maurice  Hewlett. 
"  It  is  no  harder  for  a  woman  to  make 
herself  a  work  of  supreme  art  than  for 
a  man  to  paint  a  masterpiece  or  to  write 
a  classic.  But  she  must  cultivate  and 
use  her  genius  for  self-expression.  What 
material  to  work  with — fine  moving, 
breathing,  speaking  medium,  infinitely 
more  elastic  than  painter's  stuff,  infinitely 
more  potent  than  aught  inanimate,  thi* 
being,  warm,  tinged  with  life,  instinct 
with  meaning,  rhythmic,  eloquent !  You 
can  be  picture,  form,  poem,  symphony, 
in  one.  You  address  the  mind  through 
every  sense.  Every  gesture  is  charged, 
every  throb  can  express,  every  word  be 
a  phrase,  every  look  a  tone,  and  even 
tone  a  revelation." 

That  is  the  ideal.  "  Ah.  but  how  ?"  von 
may  ask.  What  teaching  can  accomplish 
this?  Personal  harmonizing  educates 
just  such  individual  genius.  It  took  an 
interested  and  plastic  but  perfectly  un- 
trained student,  and  in  six  months  placed 
her  in  the  front  ranks  of  interpretative 
dancers  in  the  most  critical  drawing 
rooms  and  studios  of  New  York,  in 
original  dances  created  for  her  by  her 
teacher ;  and  a  little  later  secured  her  a 
place  in  the  New  Theater  Company.  But 
personal  harmonizing  does  not  find  it* 
fullest  scope  in  training  dancers;  that  is 
only  an  instance  of  its  special  possibilities. 
It  takes  numbers  of  rank  and  file  public 
school  children,  and  in  six  months,  at 
two  lessons  a  week,  gives  them  command 
of  fine  personal  carriage,  habitual  unity 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression, 
through  co-ordinating  their  motion  and 
speech.  It  is  showing  teachers  how  to 
get  prompt  and  perceptible  improvement 
in  the  personalities  of  their  students. 
And  because  it  enlists  and  cares  for  all 
the  powers,  it  gives  its  pupils  a  happy 
and  mellow  culture  such  as  no  other  edu- 
cation has  been  able  to  secure.  A  method 
of  education  which  not  only  helps  men 
and  women  to  go  through  their  daily 
tasks  with  greater  ease  and  efficiency,  but 
enables  them  to  put  heart  in  all  their 
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work,  to  realize  their  own  genius,  and  to 
find  gladness  at  every  turn,  is  what  we 
have  been  looking  for. 

The  aim  of  Mrs.  King's  work  may  be 
said  in  a  word  to  be  the  educating  of 
individual  genius;  to  give  people  freedom 
of  spirit  by  placing  at  their  disposal  a 
healthy  body  freed  and  attuned  to  the 
finest  uses  of  thought  and  feeling.  That 
method  of  education  is  surely  best  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  entire  personality 
and  attempts  to  fit  it  for  predestined  uses. 
To  learn  to  walk  and  move  well,  to 
breathe  and  speak  efficiently — these  are 
rudiments  of  education  that  have  been 
strangely  neglected.  To  reinstate  them 
in  their  "place  and  to  relate  them  to  sym- 
metrical general  culture,  is  our  need. 
The  body  cannot  thrive  on  futile  and  dis- 
ordered exertion,  nor  the  spirit  be 
refreshed  by  silly  and  pointless  exercise. 
And  because  the  failure  of  the  old  order 
of  physical  education  is  being  very  gen- 
erally felt,  this  new  vitalizing  ideal  of 
triune  culture  of  which  I  am  speaking  is 
spreading  through  the  country  like  a  mes- 
sage of  reprieve. 

If  I  understand  Mrs.  King's  philosophy 
rightly,  she  would  say  that  unity,  order 
of  motion,  and  poise,  are  three  main  con- 
siderations in  her  scheme  of  training. 
To  preserve  and  foster  one's  unity  of 
being;  not  to  be  distracted  nor  to  suffer 
a  partial  culture;  not  to  develop  the  head 
at  the  expense  of  the  heart,  nor  the  hand 
at  the  cost  of  either.  To  be  a  single, 
united  being  in  all  our  aspi  rations, 
thoughts,  and  actions;  to  be  glad  all  over, 
to  be  intelligent  all  over,  to  be  efficient 
through  and  through.  This  is  to  realize 
one's  entire  being  as  a  unit.  "  Isolation 
of  parts  "  is  a  phrase  significant  of  much 
that  was  wrong  in  old-fashioned  physical 
teaching,  indeed  in  old-fashioned  educa- 
tion generally.  To  stand  immovable  on 
one  leg  while  performing  gyrations  with 
the  other,  or  to  swing  Indian  clubs  while 
the  whole  body  except  the  arms  was  held 
rigid,  might  be  excellent  training  lor  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  Mrs.  King  would  say.  but 
was  ridiculous  preparation  for  the  art  of 
daily  living. 

By  order  of  motion,  or  sequence  of 
procedure,  is  meant  this :  that  there  must 
be  what  Mrs.  King  calls  spiritual  lead  in 
all  ideal  effort,  in  all  our  movements, 
undertakings,  and  actions.  It  is  the  order 
of  nature:  first,  energy,  wish,  caring, 


choice ;  then  thought,  aim,  direction ;  and 
lastly,  realization  in  accomplishment.  To 
follow  this  order  is  to  secure  the  utmost 
natural  economy  of  effort,  efficiency  of 
result,  and  pleasure  in  occupation;  that  is 
to  say,  the  utmost  beauty,  helpfulness, 
and  happiness  in  every  personal  act  and 
in  all  human  endeavor. 

Having  realized  unity  in  ourselves,  to 
give  it  habitual  poise  is  our  further  task. 
Poise  of  personality  involves  j)oise  of 
the  person,  an  unwabbling  command  of 
our  bodies;  and  this  in  turn  can  only  be 
maintained  through  muscular  ability  and 
a  firm  base  of  support.  That  implies 
unrestricting  clothing  and  footgear — for 
women  particularly  some  form  of  dress 
that  shall  not  obstruct  deep  breathing  nor 
mar  the  soft,  free  grace  of  the  throat  and 
neck,  and  broad-toed,  heelless  shoes  that 
shall  give  an  adequate  footing  and  free- 
dom for  the  moving  body.  It  is  an  ideal 
that  does  not  sound  promising  to  the 
average  woman,  and  certainly  most  dress 
reforms  have  not  been  altogether  happy. 
Hut  Mrs.  King,  who  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  this  branch  of  her 
subject,  seems  to  have  solved  the  myste- 
rious difficulty  in  some  fortunate  way 
without  sacrificing  anything  of  the  grace 
and  exquisiteness  which  rightly  enough 
belong  to  women.  I  suppose  it  is  her 
inherent  Latin  taste  which  enables  her  to 
be  radical  without  being  obtrusive,  and 
essential  without  being  eccentric.  She 
certainly  carries  out  her  uncompromising 
ideals  with  great  tact  and  graciousness. 
In  her  philosophy  of  life  the  most  needed 
reforms  for  modern  woman  could  hardly 
be  called  a  gain,  unless  they  could  be 
secured  without  impairing  her  immemo- 
rial dignity  and  charm.  Like  many 
thoughtful  people,  she  sees  that  Ameri- 
can women  are  in  some  danger  of  selling 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage; 
and  while  her  anient  life  is  given  to  for- 
warding their  essential  interests  and 
upholding  for  them  unfaltering  ideals, 
many  of  the  more  conspicuous  "  women's 
movements  find  her  indifferent.  She 
is  too  deep  a  thinker — I  should  like  to 
say  too  full  of  profound  racial  wisdom — 
to  be  carried  away  by  popular  clamor. 

This  is  not  the'  least  of  my  reasons, 
when  I  try  to  speak  critically  of  her 
teaching,  for  giving  her  a  place  among 
modern  thinkers  beside  the  wise  and 
serene  Maeterlinck. 
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Editor's  Note— The  name  and  address  of  each  person  here  described  is  in  the  Editor's  pos- 
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TN  a  Chicago  school  for  crippled  chil- 
dren,  a  place  whose  corridors  echo  to 
the  thump-thumping  of  little  crutches  and 
the  uneven  f<x>t falls  of  misshapen  feet, 
there  is  a  teacher  whose  services  do  not 
cease  with  the  dismissal  bell.  She  has  been 
with  the  school  since  its  organization  ten 
years  ago,  and  two  years  ago  she  was 
able,  through  incessant  self-denial,  to 
take  a  little  flat  near  the  school,  and  in 
this  Happy  Haven,  as  she  calls  it.  she 
has  gathered  five  of  the  most  unfortunate 
and  destitute  of  her  little  scholars.  From 
her  meager  salary  she  pays  every 
expense;  she  feeds  and  clothes  them  all. 
She  has  never  made  an  appeal  for  help, 
never  tried  to  advertise  her  undertaking, 
never  seemed  to  realize  that  she  was 
doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  She 
is  simply  giving  herself  in  taking  care  of 
these  five  who  had  no  one  else  to  take 
care  of  them.  She  only  regrets  that  she 
can't  care  for  six.   M.  H.  B. 

X/TISS  SARA  SWEENEY  of  Pitts- 
*  burg.  Pa.,  a  retired  business  woman 
of  means,  was  blind  for  thirteen  years  in 
her  girlhood.  She  lost  her  sight  when 
she  was  a  small  child.  She  seemed  hope- 
lessly blind  by  the  time  she  was  in  her 
teens.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman.  She 
asked  him  to  pray  unceasingly  for  the 
restoration  of  her  sight,  while  she  her- 
self, without  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
treatment  from  others,  began  systematic 
"  <-\vc  gymnastics."  At  close  intervals 
every  day  she  would  look  up  with  her 
eyes  and  then  look  down  and  then  from 
side  to  side,  never  tiring  the  eyeballs,  but 
depending  on  going  through  the  exercise 
at  least  once  an  hour  and  from  five  t<> 
ten  movements  each  time.  Finally  the 
light  began  to  dawn,  her  eyes  slowly 
cleared,  and  after  patient  months  of  the 
eye  gymnastics  her  sight  was  fully  re- 
stored. 

She  is  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  but 
can  read  the  finest  print  today  without 
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glasses.  After  her  sight  restoration. 
Miss  Sweeney  applied  herself  diligently 
to  her  studies.  She  was  a  schoolmate  of 
Rebecca  Harding,  afterwards  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  mother  of  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  in  a  seminary  in  Washington 
C  ounty,  Pa. 

Miss  Sweeney  came  to  Pittsburg  and 
began  a  wage-earning  career  as  a  mil- 
liner. She  soon  built  up  a  trade  which 
easily  led.  and  for  many  years  her 
"  house  "  had  no  competition.  Although 
she  has  passed  over  these  business  inter- 
ests for  some  years.,  yet  her  name  on  mil- 
linery is  today  a  guarantee  of  style  and 
excellence,  for  she  left  her  impress  on 
the  "house"  and  those  who  came  after. 

During  her  management  she  was  ever 
quick  to  reward  any  assistant  or  amateur 
learning  the  trade  for  original  or  effec- 
tive ideas.  She  once  paid  one  of  her 
helpers  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  new 
shape  of  bonnet  which  Miss  Sweeney's 
trained  eye  knew  would  take."  "  There 
is  always  good  money  for  those  who  can 
think  up  attractive  hat  and  Ivmnet 
shapes,"  she  once  said.    C.  R. 

r  I  'HE  domestic  inclinations  and  abilities 
A  of  college  girls  are  so  often  belittled 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  record  what  some 
i if  them  actually  accomplish  when  called 
upon  to  perform  typical  housewifely 
duties.  1  know  one  girl,  an  elder  sister, 
only  three  or  four  years  out  of  college, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  a  city  high  school, 
and  the  housekeeper  for  a  family  of  four. 
There  is  a  brother  in  college,  and  two 
younger  sisters,  one  in  the  high  school 
and  one  in  the  grades.  The  older  si>ter. 
the  teacher,  found  and  furnished  a  pleas- 
ant six- room  Hat.  w  here,  with  the  help  of 
the  little  girls,  she  does  all  the  housework 
but  the  w  ashing  and  ironing. 

h  takes  careful  planning  and  early 
rising,  for  she  must  be  at  her  ow  n  school 
by  eight,  and  the  children  must  have  a 
lunch  to  help  them  through  the  long  fore- 
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noon.  Back  again  she  is.  early  in  the 
afternoon,  to  prepare  a  more  substan- 
tial lunch,  to  market,  to  plan,  and  to  cook 
the  dinner,  all  with  skill  and  economy. 
On  Saturdays  the  washerwoman  comes, 
and  the  flat  must  be  cleaned.  The  teacher- 
housekeeper  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
work  and  play  of  her  little  sisters,  over- 
sees their  lessons,  and  plans  their  clothes, 
and  is  always  ready  to  entertain  their 
friends  and  those  of  her  brother  as  well 
as  her  own.  Indeed,  she  is  the  most  hos- 
pitable of  souls.  Her  fraternity  sisters 
always  know  where  they  can  have  a  meet- 
ing or  a  delightful  lunch,  and  a  Sunday 
rarely  passes  when  she  does  not  cook  a 
delicious  little  dinner  for  some  of  her 
friends.  Nor  does  she  slight  her  own 
school  work;  she  is  a  thorough  and  suc- 
cessful teacher.  And  it  would  never 
occur  to  her  that  she  is  doing  anything 
exceptional  or  praiseworthy.  She  is  in- 
tent upon  bending  all  her  energies  to  per- 
form her  tasks.   A.  D.  R. 

'T'HE  last  time  I  saw  Mrs.  A  was 

when  she  was  ninety — we  were  both 
staying  at  her  daughter's  country  place. 
She  is  a  stately  woman,  with  a  certain  for- 
mality of  manner  combined  with  a  sweet 
gentleness  which  prepares  you  for  the 
knowledge  that  she  is  a  Southerner.  Tall 
and  straight,  dressed  with  a  simple  sort 
of  elegance,  a  bit  of  filmy  real  lace  in  her 
soft  hair  and  more  of  it  about  her  throat, 
I  think  of  her  as  she  sat  reading  aloud 
to  a  group  of  young  people.  We  sat  on 
the  piazza  with  our  work,  and  she  read  a 
dialect  story  to  us;  read  it  delightfully, 
with  a  fine  gleam  of  humor  in  her  old 
eyes.  I  could  not  listen  to  the  story  for 
the  wander  of  the  radiant  old  age  before 
me.  How  had  she  conquered  time,  this 
splendid  woman? 

Was  it  the  beautiful  spirit  of  love 
within  ?  Perhaps ;  yet  I  have  known 
many  kindly,  gentle  souls  to  whom  the 
years  have  brought  great  physical  weak- 
ness and  feebleness.    I  believe  the  real 

secret  of  Mrs.  A  's  amazing  youth 

is  to  be  found  in  the  wonderful  breadth 
of  her  interests.  She  has  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren, yet  not  one  of  them  all, 
I  am  sure,  is  so  modern  in  his  point  of 
view,  so  up-to-date  in  interest.    It  is  the 


big  things  of  life  that  absorb  her,  the 
great  reforms  of  the  world  that  are  in 
her  thoughts.  She  is  never  reminiscent. 
There  is  none  of  the  critical  spirit  of  old 
age.  Alert  to  every  newest  altruistic  turn 
of  the  world,  she  is  in  correspondence 
with  many  great  leaders  of  our  time. 
Years  of  almost  total  deafness,  instead 
of  l>eing  a  handicap  to  this  rare  woman, 
seem  only  to  have  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  keep  from  her  mind  all  that  is 
petty. 

Last  summer,  when  she  was  ninety- 
three  years  of  age.  she  had  an  operation 
on  her  eyes  for  cataracts.  She  had  it 
without  anaesthetic,  and  it  lasted  half  an 
hour.   As  soon  as  it  was  over  the  surgeon 

said:  ''Are  you  suffering.  Mrs.  A  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  comfortable,  thank  you." 

"  Is  there  anything  anyone  can  do  for 
you?" 

"  Yes."  came  the  quick  reply,  "  I 
should  like  to  have  someone  read  me  the 
morning  paper." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  beauty  of 
her  inner  life  is  repeated  in  her  pleasant 
surroundings  and  in  the  loving  care  and 
appreciation  of  those  about  her. 

To  know  her  is  to  resolve  to  break 
through  the  narrowing  hedge  of  private 
interest  and  fill  one's  mind  with  thoughts 
worthy  and  inspiring.    E.  L.  T. 

T  T  XABLE  to  walk  from  birth,  or  even 
to  stand  alone,  and  incapacitated  as 
to  her  hands,  my  heroine  is  now  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  the  jolliest,  happiest, 
and  best-loved  member  of  her  household, 
all  of  whose  interests  center  about  her 
chair.  She  went  to  school  by  pushing  a 
chair  along  the  sidewalk  and  pulling  her- 
self up  with  it.  When  her  classes  were 
promoted  to  upstairs  departments,  and 
she  could  no  longer  attend,  she  went  oc- 
casionally to  the  building  to  procure  lists 
of  books  from  the  teachers,  and  kept  up 
with  her  class  through  the  equivalent  of 
a  high  school  course.  Her  health  is  frail, 
so  that  this  is  no  small  achievement.  Her 
laugh  is  frequent  and  merry,  and  she 
never  indulges  in  whining  or  complaint, 
but  makes  the  utmost  possible  happiness 
for  herself  and  everyone  around  her  out 
of  such  materials  as  she  finds  at  hand. 
C.  B. 
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"  Lady  Help  " 

Iji  this  era  of  flying  machines  and 
wireless  telephony,  arc  \vc  putting 
too  severe  a  tax  upon  the  credulity  of 
our  readers  in  asserting  that  there  are, 
in  England,  household  workers  (not 
"  servants,"  precisely)  who  actually  pay 
board  in  the  homes  which  they  serve? 
•  Vet  such  is  the  fact,  by  the  soundest  of 
testimony.    These  workers  are  known  as 

lady  help  ;"  their  development  can  be 
traced,  no  doubt,  to  peculiar  social  and 
industrial  conditions. 

Think,  ye  harassed  housewives  of 
America,  of  getting  the  services  of  a 
well-educated  "  lady  parlor  maid,''  with 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  cash,  for 
board,  thrown  in!  If  a  people  who  are 
slaves  to  caste  can  evolve  such  a  plan, 
why  not  we? 

The  "  lady  help,"  being  a  young  woman 
of  good  birth  and  education — though 
poor  in  purse — must  have  as  good  quar- 
ters as  one  of  the  family,  and  must  in- 
deed be  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  In 
homes  of  moderate  circumstances  the 
mistress  and  the  "  lady  help  "  work  side 
by  side  at  household  tasks,  like  mother 
and  daughter.  A  corresj)ondent  in  Eng- 
land writes  of  a  vicar's  household — a  de- 
lightfully cultivated  home,  whose  mem- 
bers are  received  by  the  nobility  of  the 
neighborhood — in  which  the  "  lady  help  " 
pays  ten  shillings  a  week  board  and  helps 
the  vicar's  wife  in  the  cooking  and  all 
the  homely  duties  of  the  house.  Girls 
of  gentle  breeding  advertise  for  situa- 
tions in  homes  of  this  description. 

Thus  have  our  English  cousins  found 
a  way  around  the  one  great  obstacle  to 
intelligent  domestic  service  in  the  United 
States  of  America — the  social  stigma. 
Something  analogous  to  this  is  not  un- 
known among  us;  for  example,  girl  stu- 
dents helping  the  wives  of  college  pro- 


fessors. Several  letters  received  at  this 
office  in  the  past  few  weeks  have  reported 
instances  of  this  sort. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  dignity  of  household  an? 
and  science  should  tend  to  open  the  eye* 
of  our  young  women  to  opportunities  in 
this  sphere.  The  business  relation, 
strictly  so  interpreted,  tends  to  fade  in 
the  household  where  one  or  two  servant? 
are  employed — excellent  theories  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — and  the  per- 
sonal relation  must  therefore  seek  the 
best  conditions  available. 


An  Awakening 

A  quiet  but  determined  inquiry  int-> 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  thi.» 
magazine's  old  home,  has  begun.  Moth- 
ers and  fathers  have  become  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  are  meeting,  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  Sunday  school  hour  of  the  church, 
and  sometimes  on  weekday  evenings,  to 
talk  matters  over  with  teachers.  The 
schools  of  a  town  not  far  from  here  have 
been  the  subject  lately  of  a  private  over- 
hauling which  turned  up  a  shocking  con- 
dition of  things.  The  co-operation  of 
wise  and  consecrated  women  and  men 
seems  certain  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
cleansing  the  rottenness  uncovered. 

Xot  that  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple of  today  are  worse  than  those  of 
earlier  generations ;  but  they  should  in 
our  enlightened  day  be  better,  and  if 
fathers  and  mothers  everywhere  wake 
up  to  their  responsibilities  and  duties, 
they  will  be  better.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  proper,  practical  educa- 
tion in  sex  hygiene  we  believe  to  have 
been  made  by  Los  Angeles  whose  noble 
work  for  girls  and  boys  has  been  de- 
scribed in  our  pages. 
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"  Think  on  These  Things  " 

If  neutral  spirits,  flavored  and  col- 
ored to  resemble  whisky,  may  be 
labeled  and  sold  as  whisky,  as  President 
Taft  has  decided,  why  may  not  vinegar 
made  from  sugar-house  waste  or  mo- 
lasses be  labeled  and  sold  for  the  same 
product  as  cider  vinegar?  This  is  the 
argument  of  the  attorneys  for  the  manu- 
facturers who  arc  turning  out  each  year 
some  75,000,000  gallons  of  vinegar  which 
never  saw  an  apple,  and  it  would  seem 
to  hold  water — if  not  vinegar.  By  the 
same  token  why  may  not  vanilla  ex- 
tracted from  the  tonka  bean  be  yet  va- 
nilla, and  maple  sirup  three-quarters  glu- 
cose be  still  maple  ?  In  a  word,  what 
becomes  of  our  Pure  Food  Law  ? 

As^ao  Mothers'  day  falls  upon  the  second 
Sunday  in  May,  each  year,  and  its 
symbol  is  the  white  carnation.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  day  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing, and  well  it  may.  The  occasion  is 
celebrated  for  our  readers  by  the  publi- 
cation this  month  of  Juliet  Wilbor  Tomp- 
kins' story.  "  A  Submerged  Mother  " — a 
suggestive  and  interesting  tale. 

The  muck-raker  has  been  overhaul- 
ing the  ice  cream  supplies  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities,  and  found  them  reeking  with 
malevolent  organisms.  Poor  ice  cream 
is  more  dangerous  than  inferior  candy, 
and  should  be  let  severely  alone.  Know 
your  dealer. 

The  summer  exchange  of  children 
between  different  countries,  for  the 
larger  ends  of  international  comity  as 
well  as  for  private  education,  was  pro- 
mulgated in  a  May  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine several  years  ago.  The  plan  is  now 
urged  by  Prof.  Ernst  Richard  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  the  interests  of 
international  peace,  to  say  nothing  of 
commerce,  this  would  be  a  wise  policy. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  going  on 


for  years  between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. Professor  Richard  would  like  to 
see  North  and  South  America  bound 
closer  in  this  way. 

fl>2»  The  women  of  Seattle  no  sooner 
acquired  the  ballot  than  they  set 
about  a  municipal  housccleaning  which 
set  the  tongues  of  the  entire  nation  wag- 
ging. The  issue  was  the  Home,  and 
they  were  ready  and  waiting  to  do  battle 
in  its  defense. 

a=2»  A  new  phenomenon,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  action  of  the  seniors 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
in  asking  for  and  securing  a  semi-official 
course  in  table  manners.  To  judge  from 
observation  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
dining  cars,  the  last  concern  of  the  aver- 
age American  man  of  business  or  affairs 
is  his  manners  at  table.  One  wonders 
whether  mothers  and  fathers  give  a 
thought  to  the  table  habits  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  boys  in  particular;  at  least, 
whether  those  of  a  generation  ago  did. 
The  spectacle  of  a  well-dressed  and 
seemingly  intelligent  man  violating  all 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  in  a  public 
eating  place  is  an  everyday  one. 

A  point  for  which  there  was  not 
space  in  our  March  article  on  hon- 
est weights  and  measures  was  the  attitude 
of  the  federal  government  toward  the 
shrinking  cereal  package.  Weights  are 
not  stated  on  cereal  packages,  therefore 
manufacturers  are  not  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion, but  Dr.  Stratton,  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  seeks 
legislation  which  shall  compel  the  clear 
stating  and  enforcement  of  weights.  The 
present  uncertainty  leaves  quite  too  much 
to  the  cupidity  or  the  honor  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

fi^a»  How  many  clergymen  celebrated 
Tuberculosis  Sunday  by  haranguing 
half -asphyxiated  congregations ? 
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A  Model  Seashore  Cottage 

By  Mary  H.  NorthenJ 


SIXTY  feet  from  the  shores  of 
(  harlestown  I  Jay.  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  broad  stretch  of  close- 
cropped  lawn,  dotted  at  intervals  with 
flowering  shrubs,  stands  the  charming 
summer  cottage  of  Miss  Kate  R.  Stearns, 
at  W  esterly.  R.  1.  It  was  designed  by 
the  owner  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Robert  C.  X.  Monahan,  architect,  and 
its  cost  complete  was  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Its  long,  sweeping  outlines,  suggestive 
if  roomy  interiors,  are  pleasantly  relieved 
by  dormer  insertions  at  the  front  and 
rear,  and  the  quaint  casement  windows, 
so  attractive  when  rightly  employed,  are 
here  used  with  excellent  contrasting 
effect.  The  contour  of  the  frame  out- 
lines shows  the  benefits  of  careful 
thought  and  strict  attention  to  harmony 
of  detail,  and  the  fini-lu-d  whole  presents 
a  result  at  once  pleasing  and  artistic. 
<  >\ <  rornamentation  and  unwarranted 
elaboration  are  happily  lacking,  and  the 

SN 


confusing  jumble  caused  by  jogs  and 
ugly  protrusions,  so  frequently  seen  in 
houses  of  this  type,  arc  in  this  instance 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  dwelling  is 
in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  its 
design.  It  is  of  weather-stained  shingles, 
with  white  painted  trim  and  dark  green 
blinds,  and  its  foundation  walls  of  rough 
field  stone  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  thick 
growth  of  shrubbery  that  has  l>een 
planted  around  them.  The  house  is  built 
facing  the  bay.  with  the  main  traveled 
roadway  at  the  rear,  and  it  is  approached 
from  the  town  proper  by  two  distinct 
routes — water  and  land.  A  narrow, 
graveled  pathway  leads  from  the  boat 
landing,  built  at  the  edge  of  the  grassland 
sweep,  to  the  front  veranda  entrance, 
and  another  path  winds  from  the 
highway  to  the  side  veranda  entrance. 
The  views  obtainable  from  all  parts  of 
the  cottage  are  varied  and  beautiful,  and 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern  stretches 
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of  nieadowland  shadowed  by  fine  old 
trees  gently  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  bay. 
its  surface  dotted  with  the  sails  of 
various  craft. 

Across  the  front  of  the  cottage  is  a 
broad,  covered  veranda,  with  roof  sup- 
ports of  shingled  posts,  and  from  here 
entrance  is  gained  to  the  principal  interior 
apartments.  A  portion  of  this  veranda 
is  glass  inclosed  and  equipped  as  a  sun 
parlor,  and  in  color  scheme  and  furnish- 
ings it  is  most  attractive.  I.eneath  the 
many-paned.  sliding  window  s,  extending 
on  two  sides  of  the  room,  is  a  cozy,  built- 
in  seat,  cushioned  in  dark  green  and  piled 
with  downy  pillows.  W  icker  furniture, 
stained  to  harmonize  with  these  seat 
cushions,  forms  the  basis  of  the  furnish- 
ings, and  a  round  table  of  the  mission 
type  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  writing 
materials,  books,  etc.,  and  completes  the 
equipment  of  this  very  satisfactory  sun 
room.  The  windows  are  fitted  with 
shades,  which  may  be  lowered  when  the 
sunlight  is  too  strong,  and  the  windows 
themselves  are  capable  of  being  entirely 
thrown  open  if  desired.  From  one  side 
of  the  apartment  broad  French  windows 
connect  with  the  living  room,  and  from 
the  opposite  end  the  dining  room  opens. 
When  occasion  demands,  these  three 
rooms  can  be  practically  converted  into 
one,  thus  affording  convenient  and  spa- 
cious quarters  for  entertaining. 

The  entrance  door  ojkmis  without  pre- 
liminary of  hall  or  vestibule  into  the 
living  room,  a  pleasant  apartment  of 
admirable  proportions.  It  is  finished  in 
cypress,  tinted  a  soft  moss  green;  and 
the  floor,  like  all  the  floors  throughout 
the  house,  is  of  hard  wood,  stained  and 
»lished.  Navajo  rugs  of  beautiful  design 
partly  cover  the  floor  surface,  the  one  in 
the  alcove  being  especially  noteworthy  as 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  old-time 
Indian  weaves.  At  the  front  of  the  room 
i:  .1  large  bow  window,  with  softly  cush- 
ioned seat  beneath,  whereon  one  may 
lounge  and  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
the  bay,  just  without,  and  to  the  left  is 


a  built-in  bookcase,  cleverly  arranged  in 
a  space  that  would  otherwise  be  barren. 

The  feature  of  the  apartment  is  the 
massive  fireplace  of  rough  gray  field 
stone,  arranged  at  one  side,  and  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  burn  a  five- foot  log. 
It  is  equipped  with  many  of  the  old-time 
tire  implements,  and  its  iron  crane  and 
hanging  pot  recall  the  fireplaces  of 
colonial  days. 

From  the  end  of  the  alcove,  at  the 
right  of  the  fireplace,  a  simple  staircase 
ascends  to  the  second  floor  apartments. 
This  alcove,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
a  hallway,  is  characterized  by  a  built-in 
settle,  softly  cushioned,  that  extends  the 
length  of  one  side.  It  is  brightened  by 
ornamental  baskets,  arranged  about,  and 
kept  constantly  filled  with  flowers,  and 
while  practically  distinct  from  the  main 
part  of  the  room  is  nevertheless  an  inti- 
mate part  of  it  by  reason  of  its  har-  • 
monious  finish  and  furnishings. 

The  dining  room,  which  opens  to  the 
left  of  the  fireplace,  is  charming  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  arrangement.  It  is  fin- 
ished, like  the  living  room,  in  cypress, 
stained  green,  and  the  furnishings  are 
entirely  of  fine  old  mahogany.  A  built-in 
cupboard,  with  drawers  beneath,  is  pro- 
vided at  one  side,  and  on  the  broad  plate 
rail  that  extends  around  the  four  sides  of 
the  apartment  rare  pieces  of  pew  ter  ami 
old-time  china  are  displayed.  Opening 
from  the  dining  room  is  a  good-sized 
pantry,  equipped  with  the  customary  cup- 
lx>ards  and  shelves,  and  beyond  here  is 
the  large,  finely  arranged  kitchen.  To 
one  side  opens  a  servant  s  chamber,  and 
connected  with  it  is  a  well-apj)ointed 
bathroom. 

( )n  the  second  floor  are  five  large  bed- 
rooms, each  provided  with  excellent 
closet  accommodations,  as  well  as  a  large 
bathroom. 

The  house  is  ideal  in  location  and 
appointments,  and  is  a  striking  example 
of  what  careful  thought  and  little  expense 
will  accomplish  in  the  way  of  artistic 
results. 
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Our  W^onJerful  Summer 


By  Mary  Straitkmore 


IT  WAS  with  an  eye  to  economy  that 
we  planned  our  vacation  last  summer, 
for  we  are  teachers  and  haven't  very 
much  money,  and  besides  we  went  to 
Europe  the  year  before  and  used  up  all 
our  spare  cash.  There  were  three  of  us 
in  the  scheme  and  we  were  all  private- 
school  teachers,  so  the  months  of  June. 
July,  August,  and  September  were  all 
ours. 

Cape  Cod  was  our  choice  of  a  place. 
We  discovered  exactly  what  we  wanted 
in  a  remote  little  village  of  the  township 
of  Falmouth.  The  house  itself  was  a 
treasure — a  real,  old-fashioned  Cape  Cod 
house,  with  quaint  woodwork  and  old 
fireplaces  and  a  brick  oven.  It  was 
eighty-five  years  old,  and  had  been  built 
"  on  honor,"  so  it  was  as  good  as  upon 
the  day  it  was  erected. 

Economizing  was  easy  and  great  fun. 
and  to  show  you  how  wisely  we  planned 
and  worked,  our  whole  summer  of  joy 
cost  us  only  $1.75  each  a  week,  which 
does  not  include  our  railway  fare.  We 
planted  a  little  garden  and  raised  the 
greater  part  of  our  vegetables.  We 
bought  our  wood  by  the  cord,  uncut,  and 


Our  real  old-fithioncd  Cape  Cod  houu 


sawed  it  ourselves.  We  had  two  pigs 
that  we  lxmght  of  a  farmer  for  a  mere 
song  in  June.  They  lived  on  scraps 
from  the  table  and  vegetables  from  the 
garden  till  they  were  quite  big.  and  then 
we  sold  them  to  the  local  butcher  and 
paid  him  our  entire  bill  for  the  summer 
with  the  proceeds. 

We  raised  our  own  vegetables  or  ex- 
rhanged  with  our  neighbors  for  theirs ;  we 
had  our  own  apples,  raspberries,  blueber- 
ries, blackberries ;  and  beach  plums  grew 
wild  in  abundance  for  us.  Milk,  cream,  and 
eggs  could  be  bought  at  very  low  rates. 
The  fish  and  other  sea  foods  we  got  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  catching  our  own  crabs 
and  frequently  going  for  clams  and  small 
fish  ourselves  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  Our 
groceries  amounted  to  less  than  three 
dollars  a  week  for  all  of  ust 

In  August  we  commenced  to  14  put  up 
things."  We  canned  and  preserved  and 
pickled  and  chow-chowed  -and  marma- 
laded  and  jellied  for  many  a  day,  with  the 
sunshine  pouring  into  the  old  kitchen  and 
the  breeze  blowing  gently  through  its 
many  doors.  And  we  were  happier  than 
we  had  ever  been  before  in  our  lives. 

happier  even  than  in 
those  wonderful 
months  in  Europe. 
The  house  cost  fifty 
dollars  for  the  season. 
Our  preserves  and 
pickles  we  sold  to  pri- 
vate customers  for 
<i\ty-cight  dollars,  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and 
winter.  That  cleared 
our  rent  and  our  pre- 
serving expenses. 

Anyone  could  have 
all  the  joy  and  delight- 
ful work  that  we  did 
and  spend  as  little. 
Cape  Cod  is  full  of 
small  houses  to  rent  at 
low  prices,  if  one  goes 
away  from  the  railroad. 
We  were  eight  miles 
from  Falmouth. 
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IV — The  Home  Grounds 

By  Antoinette  Ren  mann  Perrett 
Illustrations  by  Galen  J.  Perrett 


HOME  grounds  depend  for  real  ef- 
fectiveness, not  upon  decoration 
and  adornment,  but  upon  general 
design.  Trees  and  vines,  shrubberies  and 
hedges,  flower  borders,  flower  gardens, 
and  lawns,  all  have  a  place,  but  not  for 
their  own  sake.s  alone.  They  arc  valuable 
as  part  of  the  structure  and  design  of  an 
ornamented  place,  and  as  essential  parts 
of  the  verdure.  This  places  the  emphasis, 
not  upon  the  individual  plant  or  flower, 
but  upon  mass  planting  and  upon  an 
appearance  of  unity  and  purpose  for  the 
whole  place. 

In  the  very  smallest  front  yards  one 
thing  can  be  accomplished  just  as  well 
as  in  grounds  of  large  area :  the  house 


walls  may  be  connected  with  the  ground 
through  some  sort  of  planting.  Shrubs 
planted  near  the  base  of  the  house  give 
the  house  an  immediate  relationship  with 
the  ground.  They  take  away  all  appear- 
ance of  loneliness  and  isolation.  The 
clump  of  shrubs  below  the  dining  room 
bay  is  made  up  of  Spinca  Thunbergi 
and  the  Dcutzia  gracilis.  The  garden 
spiraeas  are  shrubs  of  great  hardiness  and 
beauty.  Thunberg's  spiraea  is  a  low 
shrub.  Beware  of  shrubs  that  will  grow- 
up  to  obstruct  your  window  views.  It  is 
the  first  spiraea  to  bloom,  coming  out 
with  the  forsythias  and  the  Magnolia 
stcllata.  It  is  a  shrub  of  delicate  grace, 
as  delicate  in  the  hazv  brown  of  its  win- 
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ter  leaflessness  as  in  the  time  of  its  bloom 
and  green  summer  self.  The  Deutzia 
gracilis  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  its 
genus.  In  May  it  is  a  mass  of  lovely 
pure  white  flowers. 

The  planting  of  shrubbery  near  the 
house  is  not  only  a  matter  of  selection, 
but  of  proportion.  Sometimes  shrubs  as 
high  as  the  lilacs  can  be  used  with  great 
effect,  while  at  other  times  they  would 
show  the  house  to  disadvantage. 

Our  terrace  wall  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  perennial  border.  A  perennial 
border  about  the  house  has  peculiar  dan- 
gers that  do  not  present  themselves  with 
as  much  force  when  the  border  is  in  a 
less  restrained  position ;  but  as  it  is  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  life  for  me,  its  very 
dangers  add  an  element  of  sport.  Its 
dangers  are  a  leaning  to  straggliness,  a 
lack  of  structural  dignity,  and  a  failing 
of  continuous  bloom.  To  keep  it  from 
looking  straggly,  with  a  patch  of  full 
bloom  next  to  an  empty  spot  of  past  love- 
liness, necessitates  a  repeat  pattern  or  a 
balanced  arrangement  of  some  sort.  A 
patch  of  early  iris  should  not  be  a  neigh- 
bor of  August  phlox,  for  instance,  but 
intermingled  in  some  decorative  way. 
Then  its  leaves  will  have  a  charm  until 
late  autumn.  Straight,  strong-stemmed 
plants  like  the  chrysanthemums  give  an 
orderly  green  up  to  the  very  last  garden 
days.  The  bed  must  be  weeded  of  strag- 
glers, which  is  not  as  easy  a  matter  as  it 
sounds. 

The  border  must  always  be  watched 
with  an  eye  to  bare  spots.  The  seeds  of 
quick  annuals  must  ever  be  ready  to  fill 
up  empty  places  with  bloom.  Foxgloves, 
with  their  tall  June  bell  towers,  give  the 


border  a  fine  dignity.  Larkspurs,  too, 
are  good  for  this  purpose  until  early  July. 
Then  if  you  cut  them  down,  they  will 
come  to  a  lesser  bloom  in  September. 
We  had  Canterbury  bells  one  year. 
Their  name  attracted  us  so  that  we  just 
had  to  make  their  acquaintance,  but  I 
enjoy  their  graceful  sister,  the  Campan- 
ula pcrsicifolia  much  more,  with  its  fine 
long  stems  and  its  bell-like  flowers  nod- 
ding in  groups  at  the  top.  Good  compo- 
sition and  color  effects  can  be  secured  by 
using  large  quantities  of  a  few  sorts 
rather  than  by  using  a  few  individuals  of 
many  kinds. 

Yet  it  is  marvelous  how  many  different 
flowers  you  can  grow  in  a  border  four 
and  one-half  to  five  feet  wide  and  yet 
keep  to  the  effectiveness  of  mass  planting. 
You  really  need  this  wealth  to  keep  up 
a  continuous  bloom.  You  also  need  some 
experience  with  the  flower  calendar.  Our 
border  starts  with  purple  and  gold  cro- 
cuses. Then  there  is  a  row  of  Roman 
hyacinths  behind  a  row  of  pink  and  blue 
hyacinths.  It  is  really  a  row  of  pink  ones 
with  a  few  blue  ones  of  the  same  relative 
shade  mixed  in  at  given  intervals  to  break 
up  the  continuous  line.  If  you  use  daf- 
fodils after  this,  your  tulips  should 
lie  late  bloomers,  preferably  the  tall- 
stemmed  ones.  These  bulbs  can  all  be 
left  in  the  ground  the  year  round.  By 
the  time  the  June  flowers  bloom,  they 
have  vanished  from  sight  to  await 
another  spring.  If  you  have  sweet  Wil- 
liam, phlox,  and  chrysanthemums  to  give 
the  major  part  of  bloom  to  June.  August, 
and  October,  use  a  late  japanese  iris, 
lilies,  or  snapdragons  in  July,  asters  or 
verbenas,  dahlias  or  gladiolus  in  Septem- 
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her.  Hollyhocks  are  too  high  against  our 
terrace  wall,  and  rob  the  other  flowers  of 
their  rations.  Goldenglow  is  too  high, 
but  then  I  wouldn't  have  goldenglow; 
it  is  a  rank  grower,  and  is  often  infested 
with  tiny  red  bugs.  There  is  something 
about  the  color  combination  of  its  yellow 
flowers  and  the  green  of  its,  leaves  that 
makes  me  dislike  it  on  small  places  near 
the  green  of  shrubbery  and  grass.  I 
noticed,  however,  that  this  personal  dis- 
like passed  into  admiration  when  I  saw 
it  in  a  large  walled  flower  garden  where 
it  was  part  of  a  mass  of  bloom  in  a  fif- 
teen-feet-wide border. 

With  flowers,  as  with  most  things,  it 
is  much  a  matter  of  fitness.  Cosmos  are 
my  special  favorites.  To  have  a  glass  of 
November  cosmos  on  the  dining  table 
seems  to  me  the  height  of  luxurious 


delight.  I  grew  them  for  two  seasons, 
when  the  need  of  annuals  was  urgent, 
as  it  always  is  in  a  newly  planted  peren- 
nial border.  Then  I  was  forced,  much 
against  my  will,  to  realize  that  they  were 
unsuited  to  the  terrace  border. 

On  a  stucco  house  you  can  use  vines 
to  your  heart's  content  In  the  beginning. 
I  thought  this  meant  absolute  freedom  of 
selection.  I  thought  any  vine  would  take 
kindly  to  our  house.  I  saw  the  fine  white 
clematis  overhanging  a  farmhouse  porch. 
It  was  one  dense  sheet  of  bloom.  I  just 
had  to  plant  it  by  the  terrace  wall.  It 
seemed  gracefully  content  the  first  year, 
but  the  second  year  I  realized  that  its 
seemingly  fragile  grace  is  backed  by  a 
wonderfully  vigorous  constitution.  It 
can  make  a  growth  of  twenty  feet  in  a 
season,  and  loves  to  climb  skyward.  It 
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seemed  cruel  not  to  let  it  live  up  to  its 
aspirations,  so  we  transplanted  it  to  the 
porch,  where  the  hop  vine  had  wound 
itself  about  the  posts.  Even  the  direction 
of  their  climbing  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. The  hop  twines  itself  from  your 
right  to  left,  with  the  sun.  The  morning 
glory  twines  from  your  left  to  right,  or 
against  the  sun.  And  they  are  constant 
in  this  direction  of  their  climbing.  After 
transplanting  the  clematis  and  rooting  up 
the  hop,  we  tried  the  Virginia  creeper, 
which  is  considered  the  best  single  vine 
for  covering  buildings.  It  lacked  a  cer- 
tain trimness  and  delicacy  that  our  house 
demanded.  The  Japanese  ivy  (Ampclop- 
sis  tricuspidata)  exactly  satisfies  its 
needs. 

For  an  evergreen  vine  to  be  used  be- 
hind rhododendrons,  laurels,  mahonias, 
or  other  broad-leaved  evergreens,  the 
five-leaved  akebia  is  not  only  a  robust, 
rapid  grower,  but  exceedingly  handsome. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  vines.  Some  are 
great  and  hardy  climbers,  like  the  Chi- 
nese wistaria,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  from  China  about  1816,  and  of 
which  there  was  a  specimen  twenty-five 
years  later  that  had  branches  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  on  each  side  of  the  main 
stem.  Some  vines,  like  the  morning 
glories,  are  tender  annuals.  Some,  like 
the  scarlet  runners,  are  prized  for  their 
flowers.  Some,  like  the  English  ivy,  are 
prized  for  their  leaves.  To  their  useful- 
ness in  covering  unsightly  objects,  or 
shading  verandas,  summerhouses,  and 
arbors  is  added  this  other  usefulness  of 
bringing  the  house  into  close  touch  with 
the  verdure  of  the  earth.  The  planting 
of  various  kinds  of  vines,  such  as  ram- 
blers, honeysuckles,  and  clematis,  or  even 
the  various  kinds  of  clematis  al>out  a  sin- 
gle piazza,  is  not  apt  to  give  as  homo- 
geneous an  effect  as  the  happy  growth 
of  a  single  vine,  unless  you  have  a  special 
decorative  scheme  well  in  mind  in  which 
the  principles  of  balance  are  of  major 
importance. 

A  small  city  backyard  is  virtually  an 
outdoor  room  with  four  walls  about  it. 
It  can  be  made  beautiful  as  a  room  is 
made  beautiful.  One  of  the  charms  of 
life  in  European  cities  is  this  transforma- 
of  a  small  backyard  into  a  vital  part  of 
the  home  life.  The  grounds  should  not 
be  so  cut  up  as  to  take  away  the  breadth 
of  effect  that  i><  essential.    For  the  same 


reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  unity, 
it  should  not  be  promiscuously  dotted 
with  specimens. 

A  good  lawn  is  not  made  by  a  good 
bag  of  park  seed.  It  is  made  of  the  good 
ground  below.  It  is  a  paying  investment, 
if  you  have  good  earth  for  a  top  soil,  to 
have  it  taken  up  before  you  begin  to  build 
and  not  to  have  it  returned  until  the 
grading  is  finished.  In  the  meantime,  it 
can  be  prepared,  profusely  fertilized,  and 
properly  lightened.  I  should  almost  rec- 
ommend its  being  sieved  if  it  did  not 
sound  too  fastidious,  because  in  my  bas- 
ketful of  experiences  with  weeds,  I  have 
found  a  stone  at  the  root  of  every  plan- 
tain and  dandelion.  There  are  dangerous 
pitfalls  in  inductive  reasoning.  Other- 
wise. I  should  establish  this  relationship 
under  the  general  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  time  to  think  of  a  lawn  is  before  you 
plant  it,  and  thereafter;  not  in  the  sum- 
mer drouth,  but  in  the  month  of  April. 

Some  houses  are  so  near  the  street  that 
they  may  have  nothing  further  than  the 
border  planting  about  the  house  and  a 
lawn  with  an  ornamental  shrub  or  blos- 
soming tree  near  the  walk.  Even  this 
works  wonders,  especially  if  there  is 
some  concerted  plan  among  the  residents 
of  a  street;  while  street  trees  and,  where 
space  permits,  shrubbery  planting  be- 
tween the  curb  and  walk,  will  complete 
the  charm  of  the  scene. 

In  our  neighborhood  the  places  are 
hedged  in  from  the  street,  a  fashion 
which  gives  a  delightful  privacy.  There 
were  hedges  of  privet  on  both  sides  of 
our  lot  when  we  bought  it.  so  we  had 
no  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  hedge, 
but  the  California  privet  has  a  well- 
nigh  faultless  character  for  a  trimmed 
hedge.  Some  hedges  are  well-nigh 
impassable,  like  the  farmer's  Osage 
orange.  Some  arc  distinctly  ornamental, 
like  some  of  the  spiraeas,  viburnums,  or 
the  Cydonia  Japonica.  I  like  to  call  the 
flowering  quince  Cydonia,  for  Cydon  was 
the  original  home  of  the  quince,  which 
was  named  in  honor  of  it  the  Cydonian 
apple.  Cydon  was  an  ancient  harbor 
town  on  the  north  coast  of  Crete,  so  old 
that  it  was  mentioned  by  Homer.  Yet  its 
antiquity  is  immortalized  by  the  yearly 
blossoming  time  on  our  spring  lawns  in 
the  form  of  this  Japanese  descendant. 

Some  hedges  are  evergreen,  like  the 
Norway  spruce,  the  American  arbor  vita?. 
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and  the  common  hemlock.  They  act  as 
windshields  as  well  as  a  welcome  green 
in  winter  time.  A  low  hedge  that  is 
charming  all  the  year  round  is  the  bar- 
berry. It  has  dainty  flowers.  In  sum- 
mer it  is  a  beautiful  green,  which  changes 
to  brilliant  autumnal  tints.  In  winter  it 
is  an  abundance  of  red  berries  in  a  haze 
of  brown. 

At  the  corners  of  the  shrubbery  we 
have  planted  some  of  the  tall  Loniceras, 
the  Tartarian  bush  honeysuckles.  They 
bloom  in  May,  with  a  pleasant  fragrance. 
Their  berries  are  an  ornamental  touch  of 
red  and  yellow  in  July  and  August,  while 
their  foliage  is  luxuriant  until  very  late. 
They  have  graceful  outlines,  and  the 
Jiabit  of  their  branches  of  bending  out- 
ward and  downward  makes  them  good 
for  corner  planting.  The  Dicrznlla  rosea, 
or  weigela,  has  this  habit  even  more 
accentuated,  for  its  branches  curve  almost 
to  the  ground.  A  row  of  ninebark  looks 
well  between  corner  plantings  of  weige- 
las.  Ninebark  grows  about  ten  feet  high. 
Its  flowers  are  very  much  like  the  Spircea 
Van  Houttci,  but  its  fruit  has  character- 
istics of  its  own. 

With  the  honeysuckles,  we  have  used 
the  undipped  privets,  that  are  topped  in 
the  winter  with  clusters  of  black  berries, 
and  some  of  the  cornels.  We  admired 
the  undipped  privets  a  long  time  before 
their  kinship  with  the  hedge  privet  was 
revealed  to  us.  They  have  a  clean,  dark 
foliage  and  fragrant  white  flowers,  but 
they  are  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
winter.  All  of  us  who  love  the  winter 
for  the  hazy  mist  of  color  that  represents 
the  elfish  soul  of  leafless  shrubberv,  owe 
special  devotion  to  the  cornels,  for  in 
themselves  alone  they  form  a  coalescence 
of  charming  tints.  Some  have  reddish 
brown  twigs,  some  green,  some  dull  pur- 
ple, while  the  red  osier  dogwood  of  our 
watercourses  and  its  cultivated  garden 
cousin,  the  Cormis  alba,  or  red-stemmed 
dogwood,  have  blood-red  twigs  and  stems 
that  glow  all  winter  and  burst  forth  into 
flame  with  the  mergence  of  winter  into 
spring. 

In  front,  and  a  little  inside  the  honey- 
suckles, there  are  a  few  snowberries.  the 
old-time  garden  favorites,  whose  effec- 
tive white  berries  come  out  by  the  middle 
of  August  and  bloom  well  into  Septem- 
ber, at  a  time  when  the  shrubbery  is  at  its 
quietest.    They  make  a  good  combina- 


tion with  a  mass  of  roses.  The  Indian 
currant,  with  its  drooping  wands  of  pur- 
plish red  berries,  is  also  used  with  rose 
bushes,  while  the  barberries  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  bosom  friends  of 
the  Japanese  rose,  the  Rosa  rugosa.  This 
rose  has  great  virtues.  It  takes  care 
of  itself,  does  not  catch  the  prevalent 
rose  diseases,  and  grows  up  good  and 
strong.  Its  leaves  are  dark  and  glossy, 
while  its  hips  are  almost  as  decorative 
as  its  large,  single  flowers. 

The  ornamental  value  of  the  single 
roses  is  rarely  appreciated  as  it  should 
be.  The  wild  roses  have  a  charm  all 
their  own,  and  are  especially  ornamental 
for  shrubbery  borders.  Our  border  has 
the  Rosa  lucida  for  the  mass  effect.  It 
grows  bushy,  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  has  small,  delicate  foliage. 
Here  and  there  we  have  planted  a  few 
Rosa  nitida  and  Rosa  humilis,  both  of 
which  have  fine  foliage  like  the  lucida. 
but  are  of  lower  growth.  At  the  edge  and 
trailing  over  the  stones  we  have  the 
Japanese  trailing  rose,  Rosa  IVichuraiana. 
I  was  first  introduced  to  it  during  a  drive 
under  a  stone  bridge  on  a  large  country 
estate.  There  it  was  trailing  down  from 
the  roadside  above  in  the  most  lavish 
manner,  and  in  full  bloom. 

The  lot  behind  ours  is  a  few  feet 
higher  than  ours,  so  (hat  by  keeping  the 
ground  of  the  shrubbery  higher  than  the 
lawn  we  not  only  made  it  pleasanter  for 
our  back  neighbors  and  solved  the  grad- 
ing problem  in  a  mild  way.  but  also 
brought  the  charm  of  the  banking  stones 
to  the  front.  These  stones  not  only  give 
the  IVichuraiana  a  chance  to  show  in  a 
limited  way  its  propensity  for  festooning, 
but  make  it  possible  to  have  an  edging 
border  on  either  side  of  the  bench.  For 
several  years  we  have  used  the  Phlox 
Drumtnondi,  the  annual,  a  native  of 
Texas,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Texan 
pride."  Seed  for  this  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  any  time  after  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  is  a  mass  of  bloom.  It  comes  in  lovely 
shell  pinks,  deep  rose,  and  soft  lilacs. 
This  year  we  are  going  to  try  the  Car- 
pathian harebell,  which  is  about  six- 
inches  high,  with  the  loveliest  clear  blue 
flowers.  The  Spircea  Thunbcrgi  at  each 
end  of  the  border  is  a  single  specimen 
plant,  and  is  used  to  give  a  decorative 
finish. 
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Helen  Louise  Johnson,  Associate  Editor,  and  Director  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

eepmg  of  Household  Accounts 

How  Far  Is  It  Necessary  or  Desirable  ? 


A LETTER  concerning  the  keeping 
of  household  accounts,  from  a 
woman  who  felt  that  in  the  com- 
parison to  be  obtained  from  collective 
data  might  be  found  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  help  for  distressed  housekeepers, 
was  printed  in  this  magazine  some 
months  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  article 
these  questions  were  asked : 

1.  Do  you  keep  a  household  account?  If  so, 
by  what  method?  ' 

2.  Do  you  keep  it  comparatively?  That  is, 
can  you  tell  if  January,  1910,  was  a  more  ex- 
pensive month  than  January,  1909? 

3.  Is  the  account  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  extravagance  in  any  special  item  or  place  ? 

4.  Will  comparison  with  other  household  ac- 
counts aid  you  in  cutting  down  your  own  ex- 
penses? If  not,  what  comparative  tables  might 
do  so? 

A  tabulation  was  made  of  the  replies 
and  the  comments  on  the  many  systems 
of  accounts  submitted,  and  twelve 
months'  time  given  in  order  to  show  what 
the  comparison  meant.  The  facts  de- 
duced from  the  letters  received  are  very 
simple. 

Comparatively  few  households  do  keep 
accounts.  That  is,  the  method  adopted 
in  the  majority  of  cases  seems  to  be  an 
appropriation  of  $10,  $15.  $25  a  week, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  living  within 
that  amount  without  tabulating  its  dis- 
tribution. 

If  it  is  kept  so  it  might  be  used  com- 
paratively the  comparison  is  rarely  made. 
Interest  in  the  special  place  where  an 
amount  was  saved  or  spent  is  not  suffi- 


cient to  make  the  man  or  woman  look 
back  for  the  year  and  compare. 

Comparison  with  other  househeld  ac- 
counts will  not  help  when  it  is  a  mere 
comparison.  Different  prices  prevail  all 
over  one  state,  to  say  nothing  of  different 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  same 
things  are  not  in  season  at  the  same 
time.  The  wants  and  needs  of  each 
family  differ  as  widely  as  their  incomes. 

No  man  could  run  his  business  suc- 
cessfully if  he  were  unable  to  balance  his 
income  and  outgo  and  show  profit. 
When  the  expenditures  exceed  the 
amount  of  money  coming  in  loss  and 
failure  ensue.  In  the  house  the  profit 
is  not  shown  in  cash,  but  in  physical 
welfare,  material  things  and  intellectual 
growth.  The  food  paid  for  with  hard 
cash  disappears,  the  labor  expended  has 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The 
concert,  the  visit  to  the  picture  gallery, 
the  contribution  in  church,  mean  money 
spent,  but  the  returns  can  in  no  way  be 
estimated  or  put  down.  That  is,  the 
incentive  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  in 
any  business  concern  seems  to  be  lack- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  the  home,  because 
profit  or  balance  between  income  and 
outgo  is  such  an  illusive,  not  to  be  reck- 
oned thing. 

Yet.  again  and  again,  parents  are  at 
fault  in  not  bringing  up  girls  and  boys 
to  realize  what  they  cost  in  actual  dol- 
lars and  cents.  They  should  have  allow- 
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ances  and  be  compelled  to  live  within  their 
means  from  the  first  moment  they  begin 
to  spend  money.  They  should  be  taught 
the  worth  of  it,  in  a  self-respecting,  lov- 
ing way,  not  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  a  burden  because  they  are  being  sup- 
ported by  someone  else,  but  shown  what 
proper  expenditure,  living  within  their 
income,  truly  means. 

The  keeping  of  household  accounts 
should  be  done,  but  the  method  should 
be  the  simplest  which  can  be  devised. 
The  simplest  way  is  probably  that  of  a 
day  book  in  which  every  item  of  income 
or  expenditure  is  jotted  down,  and  a 
weekly  summing  up  on  cards. 

Whatever  the  system  used,  the  object 
in  view  is  to  learn  to  use  the  money  well. 
It  is  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  apportion  the  income  to  the  family's 
needs.  No  matter  what  amount  is  put 
aside  for  food,  an  attempt  should  at  least 
be  made  to  learn  how  to  live  well  within 
that  sum.  This  must  mean  comparison 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  means  far  more 
the  learning  how  to  choose,  how  to  buy 
well,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense. 

One  letter  from  a  man  said:  "The 
whole  advantage  of  keeping  household 
accounts  is  not  merely  to  tabulate  the 
expenses,  but  by  comparison  to  gauge 
these  expenses." 

Another  letter  very  properly  sums  up 
the  matter  in  this  way :  "  I  do  not  see 
how  comparing  one  person's  expenses 
with  another's  would  help  anyone.  A 
person  capable  of  adapting  my  methods 
to  her  problems  could  far  easier  evolve 
her  own  as  I  did  mine  to  fit  my  needs. 
What  is  extravagance  for  a  family  of 
two  or  three,  living  on  small  salaries, 
would  be  too  plain  for  a  more  prosperous 
family  where  much  entertaining  was 
done.  The  only  advice  which  seems 
practicable  is  to  repeat  what  has  been 
said  so  often:  avoid  expensive  cuts  of 
meat,  things  out  of  season,  and  food 
which  is  more  taste  than  nourishment. 
A  perfectly  sinful  amount  of  money  is 
certainly  spent  on  .a  luxurious  table  in 
these  days,  and  often  by  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  If  anything  can  be  done 
to  turn  the  tide  it  will  surely  improve  the 
distance  to  which  a  dollar  can  be 
stretched,  and  I  hope  you  may  aid  it." 

The  only  aid  lies  in  education.  What 
has  occurred  is  so  obvious.  When  women 
first  began  to  buy  supplies  for  the  house. 


food  was  not  only  cheap,  but  clean  and 
pure.  With  increased  population  and 
prosperity  the  cost  of  living  natu- 
rally increased,  and  then  competition 
brought  into  being  miserable  tricks  and 
shams  which  resulted  in  unclean,  impure 
food.  The  cost,  however,  did  not  de- 
crease, as  there  are  always  more  mouths 
to  feed.  Then  it  began  to  be  necessary 
to  know  how  to  select,  and  this  necessity 
increases  with  each  year.  However 
individual  the  problem  may  be  there  are 
certain  general  rules.  There  are  certain 
foods  which  yield  a  large  amount  of 
nutrition  in  relation  to  their  cost.  There 
are  those  whose  first  cost  is  cheap,  but 
which  yield  so  little  for  the  body's  needs 
that  their  real  cost  is  very  high.  What 
women  everywhere  need  to  know  is  this 
kind  of  thing — is  chicken  at  twenty  cents 
a  pound  a  reasonable  or  expensive  food  ? 

Does  a  pot  roast  of  eight  pounds 
at  fourteen  cents  a  pound  in  the  end 
cost  more  or  less  than  a  rib  roast  of  the 
same  weight  at  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound? 

These  questions  and  many  others  like 
them  are  not  to  be  answered  bv  arith- 
metic. A  weighing  and  computing  of 
what  we  actually  eat  of  the  chicken 
brings  the  cost  up  to  about  sixty  cents 
a  pound,  and  even  then  the  whole  story 
has  not  been  told.  An  eight-pound  pot 
roast,  costing  $1.12,  when  cooked  is  re- 
duced to  about  five  pounds,  or  22.5  cents 
a  pound.  If  this  is  all  solid  meat  it  still 
costs  less  than  the  rib  roast  at  twenty- 
two  cents;  if  not,  if  the  computation  is 
carried  through,  the  rib  roast  "may  be 
found  to  cost  the  less.  This  is  often- 
times true  of  chuck  and  rib  roasts,  and 
almost  invariably  so  of  cuts  of  chuck 
and  sirloin. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  women 
must  learn  how  to  choose.  And  this  they 
cannot  do  unless  they  know  the  factors 
which  determine  choice.  One  could 
easily  buy  food  and  produce  an  expense 
account  which  would  seem  to  be  a  marvel 
of  economy,  which,  if  analyzed,  would 
be  found  to  be  most  extravagant  pur- 
chasing, merely  because  the  actual  aim 
or  result  of  purchasing  and  cooking  food 
at  all  would  not  be  realized.  The  result 
desired  is  not  mere  food,  but  physical 
well  being.  It  is  not  how  little  did  you 
spend,  but  how  much  of  the  real  thing 
did  you  buy  with  what  was  spent. 
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The  Selection  of  Silks 


By  Charlotte  Wait*,  Teacken 

Editor's  Note — An  article  on  the  selection  o 
Blankets  and  Towels  in  the  April  issur. 

OMEN  seem  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  things.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  all  women  knew  tex- 
tiles, grades  of  goods,  and  what  each 
should  cost,  because  it  is  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  since  women  made  what 
men  and  women  wore.  Since  then,  within 
a  comparatively  few  years,  mills  and  the 
making  of  many  things  have  multiplied 
with  such  rapidity  that  women  no  longer 
know  by  experience. 

Only  the  other  day  when  conversing 
with  a  friend  about  some  textile  work  in 
college  I  was  interrupted  by  a  question, 
confused  and  rather  comprehensive,  but 
asked  very  much  in  earnest,  "  What 
makes  a  foulard  a  foulard,  a  taffeta 
a  taffeta,  and  a  pongee  a  pongee? 
What's  the  •  difference,  and  why  docs 
one  wear  better  than  another?"  A 
woman  asked  this,  and  women  are  asking 
it  the  world  over,  although  in  varying 
phraseology.  Then  my  friend  continued, 
"  Why  did  my  last  silk  petticoat  split 
across  the  knees  after  a  few  months' 
wear,  while  the  one  before  it,  seemingly 
of  the  same  grade  and  kind,  went  in  rib- 
bons up  the  back  after  being  worn  a 
respectable  interval  of  time?" 

There  is  certainly  a  difference  between 
the  silks  one  purchases  nowadays  and 
those  our  grandmothers  bought.  But  did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  their  standards* 
were  different  from  ours  in  silks  as  well 
as  other  things  ?  They  bought  one  silk 
gown  where  we  buy  five.  They  asked  for  a 
quality  that  would  wear,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably as  true  in  silks  as  in  other  economic 
products  that  "  we  make  what  we  buy." 
That  means  that  the  supply  inevitably 
conforms  to  or  follows  our  demands. 

A  grandmother  of  the  real,  old-fash- 
ioned kind  bought  silk  for  one  gown  and 
paid  probably  three  dollars  a  yard  for  it, 
but  how  it  did  wear.  No  cracks,  nor  splits, 
nor  tiny  sievelike  holes  in  that  silk ;  and  as 
for  rustle,  it  had  the  genuine  "  scroop  " 
of  the  real  article  and  not  the  metallic 
rattle  of  today.    Grandmother  wore  it 
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for  her  best  gown  for  possibly  five  years. 
Would  we  do  so  today?  Are  we  not  all 
better  satisfied  with  cheaper,  more  or 
less  beautiful  fabrics,  and  do  we  not 
prefer  five  gowns  in  place  of  the  "  best 
black  silk  "  our  grandmother  had  ?  There 
is,  however,  a  growing  desire  to  know 
what  we  are  buying  and  to  be  assured 
that  we  are  receiving  value  for  the  money 
expended.  There  are  many  kinds  of  silks 
to  be  found  in  stores  at  the  present  time, 
expensive  and  cheap,  pure  and  adulter- 
ated, weighted  and  poorly  dyed.  How 
can  we  choose  the  best  in  these? 

Silk  from  Two  Sources 

Pure  silk  is  produced  from  two 
sources:  the  mulberry  silk,  or  the  silk 
obtained  from  the  cocoon  of  the  culti- 
vated worm  feeding  on  the  mulberry  leaf ; 
and  the  wild  silk,  or  that  obtained  from 
the  cocoon  or  the  wild  worm,  which  usu- 
ally feeds  on  oak  leaves.  The  difference 
in  the  food  and  care  of  the  worm  itself 
has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  cocoon  and 
the  resulting  fibers.  The  silk  of  the  wild 
worm  is  inferior  in  the  smoothness  and 
firmness  of  quality.  The  luster  is  less 
than  that  of  cultivated  silk.  On  the  other 
hand  the  silk  is  often  stronger. 

The  cocoons  of  either  variety  are 
always  ecru  in  color.  All  silks  of  the 
pongee  variety :  Rajahs.  Shantungs,  Tus- 
sahs,  and  the  new  variations  added  to 
suit  each  season's  styles,  are  products  of 
the  wild  silk.  As  raveled  out  from  the 
cocoon  the  silk  is  uneven  in  texture,  and 
this  unevenness  gives  that  quality  or 
roughness  which  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
pongee. 

The  largest  proportion  of  silk  fabrics 
is  made  from  the  cocoon  spun  by  the 
cultivated  worm.  If  perfect  cocoons  are 
used  and  the  silk  merely  unwound,  the 
result  is  the  extremely  valuable  product 
called  "  reeled  silk."  But  a  much  cheaper 
silk  may  be  manufactured  by  using  the 
imperfect  cocoons,  or  those  from  which 
the  moths  have  been  allowed  to  escape. 
This  is  still  pure  silk. but  these  cocoons  are 
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made  up  of  countless  short  fibers  instead 
of  the  one  continuous  filament  of  the 
perfect  cocoon.  By  the  use  of  spinning 
machinery  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
in  cotton  manufacture,  this  waste  silk  is 
carded  and  spun  into  a  product  called 
"  spun  silk."  If  this  is  of  a  good  quality 
it  can  be  made  into  a  most  satisfactory 
fabric,  but  when  a  poor  quality  is  used 
and  factory  waste  added  the  resulting 
silk  is  decidedly  not  worth  while. 

Weighting  the  Silk 

This  process  has  sounded  intricate  to 
the  uninitiated,  yet  is  easily  understood. 
All  raw  silk  contains  a  gummy  substance 
produced  in  the  spinning  of  the  cocoon. 
To  remove  this  the  silk  is  subjected  to  a 
careful  boiling,  which  removes  the  luster 
of  the  raw  silk  as  well  as  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  weight.  The  cocoons 
were  originally  purchased  by  weight, 
hence  the  manufacturer  considers  it  per- 
fectly legitimate  when  restoring  the  gloss 
to  restore  the  weight  by  the  addition  of 
chemicals.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment permits  this  up  to  a  certain  rather 
small  per  cent,  and  this  would  do  very 
well  if  the  manufacturers  stopped  there. 
But  they  do  not.  Taffeta  is  undoubtedly 
more  heavily  weighted  than  any  silk  on 
the  market,  probably  because  it  is  in  such 
great  demand.  This  is  one  of  the  heavier, 
stiffer  silks,  a  fabric  of  plain  weave,  alike 
on  both  sides,  and  supposed  to  have  a 
rustle.  Jt  is  extensively  used,  as  all 
know,  for  petticoats  and  lining  silk,  hence 
there  arc  quantities  of  it  sold,  and  the 
weighting  means  profit. 

The  weighting  is  accomplished  by  the 
addition  of  certain  mineral  salts  to  the 
silk  just  before  or  during  the  dyeing 
process.  The  technique  of  it  is  simple. 
Silk  has  the  peculiar  property  of  uniting 
with  salts  of  iron  and  tin,  and  exposure 
to  the  air  permanently  affixes  these 
chemicals,  thus  increasing  the  weight  to 
almost  any  desired  extent.  The  fiber  may 
be  weighted  from  50  to  200  per  cent  with- 
out exciting  much  suspicion.  Statements 
have  been  made  that  there  is  silk  on  the 
market  weighted  up  to  400  per  cent,  or 
four  times  its  original  weight,  but  expe- 
rienced silk  buyers  state  that  they  do  not 
find  any  great  amount  of  silk  weighted 
over  200  per  cent.  The  soft-finished  silks, 
such  as  the  foulards,  messalines.  louisines, 
and  China  silks  are  not  weighted  in  nearly 


as  large  proportions  as  the  stiffer,  heavier 
varieties.  And  the  soft  silks  usually 
wear  better.  W  hen  the  silks  are  heavily 
loaded  the  constant  rubbing  of  this  metal- 
lic weighting  against  the  silk  fiber  causes 
tiny  holes.  Often  these  do  not  appear 
until  a  gown  has  been  dry  cleaned,  and 
then  the  fault  is  laid  to  the  cleaner.  Silks 
that  have  been  packed  away  arc  often  in 
as  bad  condition  as  if  worn,  and  this  again 
and  again  accounts  for  the  many  silk 
sales  known  to  the  bargain  searchers. 
Real  bargains  in  silks  are  rarely  to  be 
found  at  forced  sales. 

Is  Cotton  an  Adulterant  ? 

Another  adulteration,  if  it  may  be 
called  that,  is  the  use  of  cotton.  In  the 
better  qualities  of  silk  there  seems  to  be 
no  cotton  whatever,  unless  it  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  cotton  cord  over  which  silk 
is  woven  to  make  corded  silks.  Very 
cheap  silks  often  have  cotton  introduced 
as  a  woof  or  crosswise  thread  woven  on 
a  warp  of  silk,  and  many  of  the  satins 
contain  a  great  deal  of  cotton.  This,  how- 
ever, is  generally  apparent.  A  buyer 
interviewed  made  the  decided  statement 
that  no  silks  contained  cotton  that  were 
not  definitely  known  to  be  mixed  silk  and 
cotton,  such  as  the  silk  mulls,  aeolians, 
and  many  novelty  fabrics.  He  said,  "  A 
thing  isn't  an  adulteration  when  it  is 
deliberately  done  to  produce  a  definite 
effect."  This  statement  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. It  would  certainly  be  untrue  in 
foods,  why  not  in  textiles?  If  it  is 
accepted  that  certain  adulterants  may  be 
added  to  foodstuffs  proiided  they  are  so 
labeled,  but  not  unless,  then  the  same  rule 
might  apply  to  silks.  If  the  women  know 
thc^are  purchasing  a  mixed  material 
when\silk  on  the  silk  counter  is  sold 
as  a^olianV^ell  and  good,  but  how  may 
they  know  r**N*^ 

The  silks  selected  for  illustration  in 
this  article  were  so»e  medium-priced 
fabrics  of  representative  materials,  the 
kind  of  silks  women  areS{>uying  even- 
day.    These  samples  were  teSt^d  chemi- 
cally for  cotton  and  for  weighting^  Then 
the  threads  examined  under  the  nwxo- 
scope  to  test  the  quality  of  the  fiber.  ?n 
several  cases  the  samples  were  of  thef 
same  fabric  in  two  varying  prices.  For 
instance,  a  foulard  twenty  inches  wuk 
at  $1.25  a  yard  and  another  twenty  1 
inches  wide  at  50  cents  a  yard 
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taken.  A  black  taffeta  twentv  inches 
wide  at  $1  a  yard,  another  thirty-six 
inches  wide  at  75  cents,  were  selected. 
The  black-and-white  checked  taffeta  was 
nineteen  inches  wide  and  59  cents  a  yard, 
and  taffeta  ribbon  four  and  one-half 
inc  hes  wide  at  19  cents  a  yard  was  pur- 
chased. The  pongee  was  twenty-eight 
inches  wide  and  $1  a  yard,  and  a  gray 
lining  satin  one  yard  wide  at  94  cents  was 
also  taken.  Cotton  was  found  in  only 
one  of  these,  and  that  the  lining  satin,  the 
price  of  which  should  indicate  a  cotton 
back.  All  of  the  samples  showed  decided 
weighting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  most  expensive  materials  naturally 
proved  to  be  the  best  goods.  In  every 
case  the  weighting  shown  is  the  amount 
obtained  from  a  sample  theexact  size,  four 
inches  square,  of  that  in  the  illustration. 

The  foulard  at  $1.25  was  all  silk  of  a 
fairly  good  quality  and  showed  but  a 
small  percentage  of  weighting. 

The  taffeta  at  $1  showed  equally  good 
silk  fiber  as  the  foulard  at  $1.25,  but  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  weighting  was 
present.      This    price    represented  the 


Ribbon  at  19  ccnta.    Teit»  ebow  tcarccly  any  lilk.    Nearly  all 
weighting 


Heavily  weighted  taffeta  containing  a  •mall  amount  of 
•ilk  of  poor  quality 


best  black  taffeta  to  be  bought  at  a 
reputable  but  moderate-price  store. 

The  pongee  showed  a  tough,  un- 
even fiber,  but  gave  little  evidence 
of  weighting. 

When  the  lining  satin  was  tested 
a  very  large  amount  of  cotton  was 
revealed,  but  a  small  amount  of 
weighting,  and  a  still  smaller 
amount  of  silk,  which  was  woven 
to  appear  only  on  the  surface. 

The  cheap  taffetas  gave  the  test 
of  all-silk,  but  this  proved  under  the 
microscope  to  be  silk  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality.  All  these  taffetas 
contained  such  large  amounts  of 
weighting  that  the  fabrics  kept  their 
shape  after  the  silk  was  burned  out. 
In  testing,  the  fabrics  were  burned 
for  at  least  twenty- four  hours,  in 
some  cases  longer,  to  assure  the  ab- 
solute destruction  of  all  but  the 
mineral  matter. 

The  cheap,  59-cent  foulard  gave 
rather  surprising  results.  It  seemed 
at  first  to  contain  cotton  mixed  with 
the  woof  threads,  but  on  l>oiling  in 
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caustic  potash  the  entire  fabric  was  de- 
stroyed, proving  it  to  be  an  all-silk  mate- 
rial. At  the  price  this  seemed  incredible, 
yet  the  testimony  was  so  convincing  that 
the  question  arose,  could  this  foulard 
have  been  woven  of  mercerized  cotton 
mixed  with  silk?  Mercerized  cotton  is 
a  cotton  fiber  treated  with  chemicals 
which  give  a  silky  luster  and  feel  to  the 
cotton,  yet  make  it  stronger  and  heavier. 
Many  of  the  cheap  materials  which  the 
uninitiated  call  silk  are  made  entirely  of 
mercerized  cotton.  If  a  quantity  of  silk 
waste  and  mercerized  cotton  waste  were 
spun  together  and  then  woven  (of  course 
this  is  mere  supposition)  the  tiny  parti- 
cles of  cotton  present  in  such  a  small 
sample  might  not  be  apparent  after  boil- 
ing in  alkali,  although  the  cotton  should 
not  be  destroyed.  This  was  suggested 
as  a  possible  clue,  but  examination  under 
the  microscope  revealed  no  trace  of  cot- 
ton fiber,  mercerized  or  otherwise.  The 
microscopic  test  is  always  taken  as  the 
final  one  in  any  textile  study.  It  was  silk 
of  such  an  extremely  poor  quality  that  a 
fabric  of  mercerized  cotton  of  a  cheaper 


Black  taffeta  at  SI  a  yard.    Made  of  good  tilk.  but  thowt  a  large 
amount  of  weighting 


Pongee  28  inche*  wide.  $1  a  yard,  fhowing  imall  percentage 
of  weiihting 


price  would  present  a  better  appear- 
ance and  wear  much  better.  But  then 
it  could  not  be  called  a  silk  gown ! 

Artificial  Silk 

There  is  another  product  on  the 
market  called  artificial  silk  which  is 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  dress  trim- 
mings and  embroidery  silks,  as  well  as 
in  tapestries,  portieres,  and  fancy 
draperies. 

It  lacks  the  elasticity  of  silk,  but  has 
a  greater  degree  of  luster.  I  asked  the 
buyer  of  what  it  chiefly  consisted,  and 
he  replied  facetiously.  "Ask  the 
manufacturer;  he  won't  tell  me." 

There  are  several  different  processes 
by  which  it  is  made,  that  called  the 
Charcormet  being  the  best  known.  It 
Is  known  that  this  silk  is  made  from 
cellulose,  mostly  wood  fiber,  but  the 
process  is  a  secret  one.  The  material 
will  need  much  improvement  before  it 
can  be  used  as  a  fabric,  as  hot  water 
dissolves  and  destroys  it. 

I  have  been  asked  if  there  were  no 
home  tests  to  be  applied,  so  that  one 
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could  easily  tell  the  quality  of  the  silk 
from  a  sample.  No  woman  can  carry 
about  a  microscope,  and  she  might  not 
recognize  the  fiber  if  she  did.  Nor  lias 
the  shopper,  even  be  she  a  scientifically 
trained  woman,  a  chemical  laboratory  in 
her  own  home.  So  how  is  she  going  to 
learn  how  to  pick  out  the  true  from  the 
false?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  knowledge.  The  use  of  a 
little  knowledge,  learning  for  what  to 
look,  and  practice,  will  eventually  bring 
results. 

The  soft-finished  silks  are  the  best 
wearing;  the  one  thing  to  guard  against 
in  buying  them  is  the  property  which 
causes  them  to  pull  out  at  the  seams. 
Take  the  goods  between  the  thumbs  and 
ringers  and  pull  to  ascertain  if  the  threads 
will  separate.  If  they  do  pull  apart  when 
treated  in  this  way  they  will  pull  out 
when  sewed  where  any  strain  may  come. 

Any  close-weave  fabric  wears  better 
than  a  loose,  open  one.  Foulards  and 
messalines  always  have  a  twill  back ;  that 
is,  they  are  woven  with  a  diagonal  weave, 
and  are  therefore  close-weaved.  In  buy- 
ing checked  or  plaid  silks  for  waists, 
it  is  better  to  buy  a  soft-finish 
louisine  or  a  satin-finish  silk  than 
a  taffeta.  The  crepe  de  Chines  are 
very  satisfactory  fabrics  for  the 
practical  buyer.  They  are  made  of 
a  silk  yarn  more  twisted  than  that 
used  for  other  silks,  and  this  gives 
the  fabric  the  dull  finish  and  the 
peculiar,  somewhat  harsh  feel. 
Those  of  average  price  are  usually 
all  silk,  not  much  weighted,  and 
they  both  wear  and  launder  well. 

To  Teat  Silks  at  Home 

When  a  silk  sample  can  be  ob- 
tained it  may  be  tested  at  home  in 
a  simple  way.  Fray  out  the  threads 
and  break  them.  If  they  break 
easily  the  silk  is  not  of  good  quality. 
The  warp  threads  run  lengthwise 
of  the  material,  the  woof  threads 
crosswise.  Both  warp  and  woof 
threads  should  be  of  about  equal 
strength.  If  the  warp  threads  are 
very  weak  the  silk  may  split.  This 
explains  why  accidents  of  this  kind 
happen  when  one  steps  on  her  dress 
or  petticoat.  If  the  woof  threads 
are  weak  there  may  be  opportunities 
to  sew  up  rents  in  the  back. 


The  threads  may  be  burned.  If  they 
blaze  with  a  decided  flame  the  silk  may 
have  a  cotton  warp  or  woof,  but  if  there 
is  an  odor  like  burnt  wool,  it  is  probably 
silk.  Or  one  end  of  the  sample  may  be 
burned ;  if  it  retains  its  exact  shape  after 
burning  it  is  probably  heavily  weighted 
and  my  lady's  gown  may  come  back  from 
the  cleaner's  full  of  pinholes.  Our  grand- 
mothers' best  test  was  the  feel  of  the  silk 
when  held  between  the  fingers  '  or 
squeezed  in  the  hand.  This  still  remains 
the  best  possible  way  of  recognizing  the 
good  from  poorer  silks,  but  only  expe- 
rience brings  proficiency  in  this. 

All  will  admit  that  there  is  a  gross 
amount  of  ignorance  among  the  shoppers 
of  today — an  ignorance  which  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  many,  many  ways.  The 
question  is,  What  is  to  be  done  to  remedy 
this?  The  remedy  for  the  mistakes  and 
failures  of  civilization  has  always  lain 
in  more  civilization.  The  remedy  for  the 
faults  of  education  lies  in  more  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  hope  for  the  house- 
wife, the  buyer,  but  in  learning  how. 
Part  of  the  vagueness  in  giving  direc- 


A  liniogutin  on*  yard  wide.  «!d  at  94  cent,  a  yard,  nearly  all 
cotton,  but  teiU  «how  very  little  weighting 
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tions,  or  in  teaching  the  buying  of  tex- 
tiles, has  apparently  arisen  from  an 
overemphasis  on  the  geographical  and 
historical  facts  in  this  subject  and  an 
undue  subordination  of  the  economc  side. 
That  is,  for  years  the  study  of  textiles 
was  taken  up  from  the  industrial  history 
point  of  view.  This  has  value,  but  the 
newer  approach  to  this  study  of  mate- 
rials will  yield  more  helpful  results  to  the 
housewife  in  assisting  her  to  know  how 
to  get  her  money's  worth.  Too  few 
women  realize  how  their  demand  for  a 
cheap  price  necessarily  results  in  a  cheap 
product.  Cheap  goods,  or  materials 
within  the  reach  of  the  buyer  with  the 
limited  income,  are  necessities,  but  these 
should  be  cheap,  pure  goods  sold  under 
their  rightful  names  with  required  tags 
attached  stating  the  truth.  And  then  the 
women  should  learn  not  to  ask  for  silk 
when  they  cannot  pay  the  price. 

The  starting  of  salesmanship  classes 


in  different  places  is  doing,  will  do,  great 
good  when  these  arc  properly  carried  on. 
Such  stores  as  do  exist  in  some  of  our 
large  cities  where  sensible,  progressive 
heads  of  departments  recognize  the  value 
of  the  truth  and  ask  that  the  salesmen 
and  women  should  be  taught  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false  in  classes  which  they 
help  to  support,  mean  a  great  step  for- 
ward. 

The  same  agencies  that  are  teaching 
the  housewife  how  to  purchase  food 
materials  must  be  set  in  motion  to  teach 
her  this  other  necessary  part,  the  buying 
of  household  furni>hings.  Public  and 
private  school  work  in  home  economics, 
the  teaching  and  preaching  through  the 
helpful  work  of  the  women's  clubs  and 
in  the  pages  of  the  magazines,  all  these 
helped  to  make  the  pure  food  laws,  and 
they  will  also  aid  in  the  forming  of  a 
pioj)er  demand  for  what  is  right  in  tex- 
tiles when  used  in  the  same  way. 


A  Pitiful  Waste 


By  E.  H.  G. 


THE  more  I  see  of  housekeepers  the 
more  impressed  I  am  with  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  waste  more  vital 
energy  in  worrying  over  small  things 
than  it  would  take  to  run  an  ocean  liner. 
Not  for  one  moment  would  I  suggest 
that  one  should  not  give  their  best 
thought  to  the  running  of  the  household 
machinery,  but.  having  done  so.  why 
worry  one's  self  to  the  lx>ne  because 
some  cog  in  the  machinery  has  slipped  ? 

My  friend  Gertrude  is  a  dear  woman, 
but  one  of  the  sort  of  housekeepers— 
you  know  the  kind  J  am  sure — that  is 
so  excruciatingly  particular  that  she 
makes  herself  miserable  and  the  whole 
family  uncomfortable  at  times.  One 
day  not  long  since  I  stopped  in  to  see 
her,  and  was  really  startled  at  the  look 
of  utter  dejection  on  her  face.  Think- 
ing that  real  and  not  fancied  trouble  had 
come  at  least  and  that  either  smallpox 


had  broken  out  among  the  servants  or 
that  small  Bobby  had  swallowed  a  safety 
pin  or  perchance  a  hatpin,  I  rushed  to 
her  and  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
said,  "  Gertrude,  dear,  what  is  the 
trouble?  Can't  I  do  something  for 
you  ?" 

Imagine  my  disgust  and  also  merri- 
ment when  she  said,  "Kate,  what  do 
you  think  has  happened?  That  new 
maid  of  mine  actually  put  the  sheets  on 
mv  bed  with  the  wide  hem  at  the  lx>t- 
tom !" 

Can  we  not  put  ourselves  in  such  an 
attitude  toward  life  and  its  duties  that 
the  small  worries  shall  find  no  place  in 
our  hearts  because  of  those  more  wel- 
come occupants,  love,  peace,  good  cheer 
and  charity  ? 

1  firmly  believe  that  real  troubles  are 
sometimes  sent  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  teach  us  the  folly  of  borrowed  ones. 
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V — Food  Requirements  of  Motker  and  Child 
By  Dr.  Jokn  R.  Murlin,  Cornell  Univewity  Medical  College 


FROM  an  extensive  study  of  the 
natural  dietaries  of  a  large  number 
of  American  families  it  has  been 
found  that  in  the  average  family  the 
energy  consumption  of  the  mother  is 
about  eight-tenths  that  of  the  father.  Of 
course  there  are  wide  variations  from 
this  rule,  as  when  the  mother  is  actually 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  father;  but 
taking  average  weights  for  the  American 
man  as  well  as  for  his  wife,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  wife  does,  if  not  all,  at  least 
a  large  share  of  the  housework  herself, 
the  estimate  of  eight-tenths  is  probably 
a  safe  one.  This  means  that  if  we  allow 
an  energy  supply  of  30  standard  portions 
a  day  for  the  man  of  the  family,  that  of 
his  wife  would  be  about  24  portions.  For 
a  woman  of  average  weight  ( 130  pounds) 
this  would  be  about  18.5  calories  per 
pound  of  actual  body  weight.  For  a 
woman  whose  work  is  done  for  her  by 
servants  the  requirement  would  probably 
not  be  over  21  standard  portions,  or  16 
calories  per  pound. 

This  estimate  applies  to  the  energy 
requirements  only  of  the  woman  whose 
maternal  functions  are  in  abeyance.  Sup- 
pose these  functions  are  active,  how  are 
the  nutritive  requirements  affected  ?  This 
relationship  of  the  maternal  functions  to 
food  requirements  is  a  question  in  which 
•  the  writer  has  been  particularly  interested 
for  several  years.  How  much  energy  is 
expended  in  the  prenatal  development 
of  the  child  ?  What  is  the  energy  require- 
ment of  the  newborn  and  of  its  nursing 
mother?  Manifestly  these  are  extremely 
important  matters,  whether  we  look  at 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mother 
or  of  the  child. 

On  the  mother's  side  the  ideal,  we  can 
readily  see,  is  such  a  balance  of  the  nutri- 
tive processes  that  when  the  child  is  born, 
and  again  when  he  is  weaned,  the  moth- 
er's body  shall  be  at  least  as  well  off  as 
it  was  before  the  new  nutritive  obliga- 
tions were  assumed.  In  many  instances, 
happily,  the  mother's  bodily  welfare  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  change.  The 


presence  of  an  actively  growing  embryo 
seems  to  stimulate  the  assimilative  pow- 
ers of  the  maternal  tissues,  and  the 
mother  actually  grows  along  with  her  off- 
spring. In  other  instances  the  benefit  is 
simply  one  of  accumulated  fat.  The 
mother  becomes  heavier  without  becom- 
ing stronger.  Exceptionally,  the  mother 
may  find  herself  weaker  and  less  fit  for 
her  ordinary  tasks  when  the  child  is  born, 
or  weaned,  than  before  conception.  But 
paternal  care  and  watchfulness,  fortu- 
nately, are  usually  at  their  best  at  this 
time,  in  fulfillment  of  the  real  biological 
purpose  of  family  life;  namely,  protec- 
tion to  the  parturient  mother. 

On  behalf  of  the  child,  who  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter  himself,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  his  birthright  includes 
a  proper  nutritional  background.  Has 
not  every  person  a  right  to  be  born  well 
and  sound?  If  so,  the  obligations  of 
parents  to  understand  the  elements  at 
least  of  the  nourishment  of  the  unborn 
and  the  newborn  is  very  great  indeed. 

Ordinarily  we  leave  these  matters 
entirely  to  Nature,  in  the  faith  that  our 
indulgent  mother  will  bring  us  out  right 
in  the  end ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  fortunately,  Nature  does  look  out 
for  the  old  generation  as  well  as  the  new 
with  most  surprising  beneficence.  How- 
ever far  our  civilization  has  removed  us 
from  the  working  of  natural  laws,  when 
it  comes  to  the  birth-bed  we  get  down  to 
elemental  conditions.  We  feel  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  great  elemental  forces, 
and  it  seems  that  with  the  coming  to 
light  of  a  new  life,  fraught,  it  may  be, 
with  immense  potentialities  for  good  or 
ill,  we  have  directly  very  little  to  do. 

And  yet.  a  little  farther  removed  from 
these  stirring  events,  oi  looking  back 
upon  an  unhappy  outcome,  it  becomes 
clear  to  us  on  reflection  that  a  happy  issue 
may  depend  upon  wholly  trifling  circum- 
stances which  are  entirely  within  our 
power  to  alter  or  correct.  A  sudden  jar 
may  bring  on  labor  prematurely,  or  ab- 
sence of  the  wonted  exercise  may  delay 
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it  unduly.  Aversion  to  milk  in  the  diet 
may  be  die  cause  of  dry  breasts,  and  con- 
sequently of  artificial,  and  therefore  un- 
natural, feeding  of  the  infant.  What  any 
of  these  or  a  hundred  other  things  may 
mean  to  the  child,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mother,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  At 
all  events  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nutritional  laws  which  underlie  the  de- 
velopment of  an  independent  human 
being  like  ourselves  can  do  no  harm,  if 
it  does  no  more  than  excite  our  wonder. 
It  will  certainly  do  some  good  if  it  arms 
us  with  respect  for  that  knowledge  which 
can  only  be  furnished  by  the  skilled 
physician. 

Early  in  the  gestation  period,  and  in 
fact  constituting  so  characteristic  a 
feature  as  to  be  diagnostic  of  pregnancy 
for  many  women,  comes  a  season  of 
nutritional  disturbances,  commonly  known 
as  "  morning  sickness."  It  is  present  in 
fully  60  per  cent  of  normal  cases,  is  ex- 
tremely distressing  for  some,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  unpleasant  for  all  who  expe- 
rience it.  What  every  woman  should 
understand  is  that  the  cause  of  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  which  occur  at  this  time  is 
not  in  the  stomach  itself,  and  the  sick- 
ness should  never  be  treated  as  a  stomach 
disorder.  It  may  serve  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  still  further  to  explain  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  best  evidence  on 
this  subject,  the  cause  of  "  morning  sick- 
ness "  is  a  mild  sort  of  poisoning,  which 
results  from  a  process  of  digestion  going 
on  in  the  womb  on  behalf  of  the  forming 
child.  The  embryo  very  early  digests 
its  way  into  the  wall  of  the  womb,  where 
it  becomes  embedded.  The  normal  re- 
action on  the  part  of  the  maternal  organ- 
ism is  the  formation  of  the  placenta, 
which  is  the  organ  of  exchange  between 
the  mother  and  child.  But  until  the  pla- 
centa is  fully  formed  the  digestion  which 
the  embryo  is  carrying  on  for  its  own 
advantage  is  more  or  less  indiscriminate, 
and  some  of  its  products  find  their  way 
into  the  mother's  circulation  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  embryo  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

\Vhen  the  "  morning  sickness  "  disap- 
pears it  is  a  sign  that  the  normal  relation- 
ship has  been  established,  and  the  diges- 
tive processes  on  behalf  of  the  new  life 
are  therefore  confined  to  the  materials 
furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  moth- 
er's lw)dy.  This  usually  occurs  about  the 


twelfth  week.  Should  the  nausea  and 
sickness  persist  much  beyond  that  time 
the  advice  of  a  physician  should  be 
sought.  Following  this  the  appetite 
should  steadily  improve  with  increasing 
demands.  Xobodv  need  be  alarmed  be- 
cause of  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  for 
fear  the  developing  child  will  be  starved. 
It  is  precisely  because  the  new  life  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  that  the 
mother  suffers  this  temporary  incon- 
venience. 

Food  Requirements  of  the  Unborn  Child 

It  has  now  been  shown  very,  conclu- 
sively that  the  food  requirements  of  the 
developing  child,  or,  we  may  better  say, 
of  the  mother's  body,  on  behalf  of  the 
developing  child,  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  (sixteenth  week),  are  neg- 
ligible. The  embryo  up  to  this  time  is 
so  small  that  its  entire  mass  might  be 
formed  from  the  substance  of  a  single 
meal.  The  energy  required  to  maintain 
its  temperature  at  the  same  level  as  that 
of  the  mother  is  also  quite  negligible. 
The  mother's  appetite  may  have  com- 
pletely recovered  before  this  time,  and 
she  may  even  be  gaining  weight.  But 
if  so,  it  is  due  to  accumulation  of  fat ;  and 
fat,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  paper, 
tends  to  reduce  the  heat  loss  and  there- 
fore the  energy  requirement. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month 
on.  development  is  more  and  more  rapid, 
and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  mother's 
body  begins  to  increase  perceptibly  in 
size.  At  this  time  also  the  appetite  nor- 
mally increases,  until  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  calendar  months  it  becomes  at  times 
perfectly  stupendous.  Here  is  where  an- 
other word  of  caution  should  be  spoken. 
A  mother  who  is  active  and  at  the  same 
time  pretty  heavy,  may  easily  eat  too 
much.  A  simple  calculation  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  energy  requirements 
are  not  so  enormously  large.  It  is  very 
rare  indeed  for  a  child  at  birth  to  weigh 
one-tenth  as  much  as  the  mother.  It  is 
a  good-sized  child  which  weighs  one- 
twelfth  as  much,  the  average  being  about 
one-fourteenth.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  a  sleeping  infant  may  lose  as  much  as 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  heat  as 
the  mother  beside  him  in  bed.  If  we 
sup|)osc  that  the  unborn  child  requires  as 
much  as  the  newborn,  the  total  increase  in 
energy  requirement  would  not  be  more 
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than  one-fifth  (two  and  one-half  times 
one-twelfth),  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
mother's  usual  supply.  A  mother  whose 
everyday  needs,  then,  were  met  by  2,400 
calories  of  energy  would,  in  the  last 
weeks  preceding  her  accouchement,  re- 
quire about  2,880  calories,  or,  say,  3,000, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  It  turns  out,  then, 
that  a  mother  of  average  weight  and  her 
babe,  together,  may  require  about  the 
same  amount  as  a  father  of  average 
weight. 

The  extra  quantity  of  energy  may  well 
be  supplied  in  the  form  of  rich  milk  taken 
between  meals.  There  is  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  mother's  body  utilizes 
frequent  small  meals  on  behalf  of  the 
developing  child  to  better  advantage  than 
it  does  a  few  large  meals.  Eggs  may  be 
added,  and  are  best  taken  raw  with  the 
milk.  The  time  to  prepare  for  breast 
feeding  is  within  the  last  month  preced- 
ing birth.  At  this  time  the  mother's  food 
should  be  not  only  plentiful,  but  of  the 
most  wholesome  quality.  Rich  milk  is 
better  than  meat ;  the  bread  should  be 
coarse;  high  flavors  should  be  avoided. 

Baby  s  Heat  Requirements 

By  the  time  the  child  is  a  year  old  its 
requirement  is  already  four-tenths  that 
of  the  mother;  that  is,  if  her  basal  re- 
quirement is  2,400  calories,  the  child's  is 
now  about  960.  Investigations  which 
the  writer  inaugurated  a  tew  years  ago 
have  resulted  in  showing  that  the  total 
energy  requirement  of  mother  and  child 
just  after  birth  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  total  requirement  just  before 
birth.  Not  all  the  extra  energy  just 
before  birth  is  used  by  the  unborn  child 
itself ;  a  part  of  it  is  expended  by  the 
maternal  organs  which  harbor  and  nour- 
ish the  child. 

But  when  the  child  begins  a  more 
independent  life,  breathing  for  himself, 
eating  and  digesting  his  own  food,  and 
maintaining  his  own  temperature,  the 
increase  which  his  own  requirements 
undergo  is  just  equal  to  that  portion  of 
the  energy  which  before  birth  was  ex- 
pended for  him  by  the  mother.  The 
result  is  that  while  the  baby  has  sud- 
denly assumed  functions  which  are  new 
and  exacting  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
own  little  organism,  the  demand  upon  the 
mother's  resources,  now  that  she  must 
nourish  him  through  her  breasts  instead 


of  through  her  circulation,  is  not  mate- 
rially increased.  The  extra  energy  which 
she  delivers  to  the  child  the  first  day  after 
birth,  supposing  the  milk  were  to  come  at 
once,  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable 
f rom  the  amount  which  she  expended  for 
him  the  day  before. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  a  baby's 
.stomach  as  a  very  delicate  organ  com- 
pared with  the  adult  stomach,  and  so  it  is 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  very  limited 
range  of  tolerance  for  different  kinds  of 
food.  But  measured  in  relation  to  the 
weight  of  his  body,  a  baby's  digestive 
powers  are  at  least  three  times  as  strong 
as  those  of  an  adult. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First, 
that  an  infant  must  digest  food  for 
growth  as  well  as  for  maintenance  of  his 
body ;  and  second,  he  requires  very  much 
more  in  proportion  to  his  weight  merely 
for  maintenance  than  does  an  adult.  The 
question  of  growth  will  be  our  topic  for 
the  next  number.  Meantime,  in  order  to 
understand  the  maintenance  requirement 
of  a  baby's  body,  we  must  remember  that 
a  small  imdy  loses  heat  much  more  rap- 
idly than  a  large  one. 

Heat  is  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
previous  number,  very  largely  by  radia- 
tion and  conduction  through  the  skin. 
Hence,  the  more  skin  surface  a  person 
has  in  proportion  to  weight  the  greater 
will  be  his  heat  loss  in  a  unit  of  time. 
In  health  the  body  of  the  baby  and  the 
l>ody  of  its  mother  have  the  same  tem- 
perature, or  nearly  so.  If  exposed  to  the 
same  external  temperature  the  baby 
would  lose  heat  much  more  rapidly  than 
its  mother ;  hence,  in  order  to  make  good 
this  loss  it  must  burn  more  food  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight 

From  calorimetric  studies  it  has  been 
found  that  a  sleeping  infant  from  one 
day  to  two  weeks  old  gives  off  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  30  to  35  calories  of  heat 
per  pound.  A  grown  person  under  the 
same  circumstances  gives  off  less  than 
half  as  much.  In  one  series  of  observa- 
tions made  by  the  writer  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Carpenter  at  Boston,  it  was 
found  that  babies  asleep  in  bed  beside 
their  mothers,  who  were  awake,  gave  off 
almost  exactly  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  heat  per  pound  as  did  their  moth- 
ers. It  is  evident  from  this  comparison 
how  necessary  it  is  for  the  baby  to  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  energy. 
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So  long  as  the  baby  is  well  and  the 
mother's  milk  is  satisfactory,  the  baby's 
appetite  can  usually  be  trusted  to  gauge 
the  amount  of  food  to  be  taken.  In  fact, 
it  is  surprising  how  accurately  the  baby 
will  measure  with  its  stomach  the  cal- 
culated requirement.  In  one  case  which 
came  under  the  writer's  observation,  the 
calculated  requirement  for  twenty-four 
hours  was  18  ounces  of  the  mother's 
milk,  which  was  being  analyzed  at  the 
time.  By  weighing  the  baby  just  before 
and  just  after  nursing  each  time  we 
found  that  he  had  taken  altogether  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  \Sl/2  ounces. 

MotLer  »  Milk  and  Cow's 

No  pains  should  be  spared  to  provide 
the  newborn  child  with  the  food  which 
Nature  intended  he  should  have.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident,  the  fur- 
ther scientific  studies  in  this  direction  go, 
that  the  only  food  properly  adapted  for 
the  infant's  needs  is  mother's  milk.  The 
milk  of  the  cow  was  intended  for  the 
calf,  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  calf 
is  very  different  from  that  of  a  child. 
An  eminent  German  authority  concludes 
a  discussion  of  this  question  with  the 
statement  that  "artificial  feeding  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  hazardous 
business."  Some  physicians  nowadays 
are  so  much  impressed  with  the  desira- 
bility of  breast  feeding  that  they  persist 
in  placing  the  newborn  child  to  the  breast 
for  as  long  as  two  weeks  before  they 
abandon  hope  of  the  natural  supply,  and 
in  many  instances  this  persistence  is  re- 
warded, even  when  the  breasts  seem  abso- 
lutely dry  at  the  start.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  child  is  strong  and  is 
given  a  little  warm  water  occasionally,  no 
harm  results  from  the  delay. 

When  resort  must  be  had  to  bottle 
feeding  it  is  necessary  that  the  mother 
or  nurse  who  is  responsible  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  milk  should  understand 
the  principles  of  the  modification  of  milk. 
This  means  making  cow's  milk  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  mother's  milk.  Space 
does  not  permit  detailed  information  in 
this  place,  but  mention  will  be  made  of 
one  or  two  points  which  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  energy  supply.    In  the  first  place. 


the  composition  of  the  dairy  milk  should 
be  known.  Milk  bottlers  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  give  on  the  cap  or  label 
of  every  bottle  the  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents to  within  5  per  cent  of  accuracy, 
and  milk  which  is  found  not  to  conform 
to  the  published  analysis  should  be  classi- 
fied as  misbranded.  With  such  milk  it 
would  be  possible  to  state  the  calori fit- 
value  of  a  certain  quantity,  or  the 
amount  necessary  to  furnish  a  certain 
supply  of  energy  to  the  infant  could  be 
readily  calculated. 

The  energy  requirement  of  the  infant 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1st  three  months  50  calorics  per  pound 

2d  three  months  45  calorics  per  pound 

3d  three  months  40  calories  per  pound 

4th  three  months  35  calories  per  pound 

For  a  child  weighing  eight  pounds  at 
one  month  of  age,  the  daily  supply  there- 
fore should  be  at  least  400  calories.  Six- 
teen ounces  of  milk  would  furnish  300 
calories.  But  this  milk  would  need  to 
be  diluted  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  in  order  to  reduce  the  protein 
to  about  the  amount  contained  in  moth- 
er's milk.  In  so  doing  we  reduce  the 
percentage  of  fat  to,  say,  1.7  per  cent, 
and  the  milk  sugar  to  2.-5  per  cent.  It  is 
customary  to  restore  the  milk  sugar  to 
the  proper  percentage  by  adding  the  com- 
mercial product  in  necessary  amount. 
In  the  present  instance  this  would  require 
at  least  an  ounce  of  milk  sugar,  which 
would  yield  approximately  100  calories 
of  energy.  Hence  16  ounces  of  milk 
diluted  to  32  ounces  and  reinforced  with 
1  ounce  of  milk  sugar  would  furnish  the 
requisite  400  calories.  Lime  water  is 
often  added,  but  as  this  yields  no  energy, 
it  need  not  be  included  in  our  present 
reckoning. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  is  merely 
an  example  to  illustrate  the  principle  of 
modification.  No  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  given  without  the  analysis  of  the 
milk  which  is  being  used.  Milk  modi- 
fiers, which  are  simply  large  glass  meas- 
uring vessels  with  the  quantities  of  a 
given  milk  which  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  yield  a  milk  of  any  desired  composi- 
tion marked  on  the  side,  are  extremely 
useful  and  helpful  in  preparing  the  in- 
fant's food. 
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Wliat  to  Look  for  in  Gas  Appliances 

By  Helen  Louise  Jokn»on 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  household  utensils 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  The  tests  and  investigations  are  carried  on  in  order  to  give  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  magazine  the  definite,  helpful  information  they  need  and  are  seeking.  Read- 
ers of  the  magazine  may  write  to  us  for  advice  concerning  labor-saving  devices  at  any  time, 
and  have  their  letters  fully  answered.  Each  month  is  published  the  list  of  apparatus 
which  has  been  tested  and  approved  the  previous  month.  A  complete  list  for  1910  was 
published  in  the  January  issue,  1911.    These  are  invaluable  reference  lists  for  the  housekeeper. 


HEN  the  talk  concerning  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  at  its  flood 
tide  someone  pertinently  asked, 
"  In  all  the  discussion  of  prices,  why 
does  not  someone  make  up  a  list  of  things 
which  are  cheaper  than  they  ever  were 
before?  Gas.  for  example,  is  at  a  low- 
record  price." 

Probably  few  housekeepers  realize 
that  the  most  expensive  way  of  lighting 
today  is  that  which  the  late  King  Edward, 
when  a  guest  at  the  old  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  insisted  upon;  namely,  candles. 
The  hotel  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1859.  was  lighted  entirely  by  gas,  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  an  Englishman. 
He  had  always  gone  to  bed  by  candle 
light,  and  candle  light  he  would  and  did 
have. 

Gas  Logic  recently  reprinted  three  gas 
bills,  one  each  for  the  vears  of  1827, 
1838.  and  1842.  In  1827  gas  in  New 
York  City  was  one  dollar  a  hundred  cubic 
feet,  or  ten  dollars  a  thousand.  In  1838 
and  1842  it  had  lowered  to  seventy  cents 
a  hundred  cubic  feet,  or  seven  dollars  a 
thousand.  In  those  days  a  rental  was 
charged  for  both  meter  and  fixtures.  And 
now  we  pay  eighty  cents  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  in  New  York  City,  where  it  is 
estimated  that  some  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple are  directly  dependent  upon  the  gas 
industry  for  subsistence.  Moreover,  the 
gas  works  of  Greater  New  York  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily,  for  which  pur- 
pose is  required  something  like  a  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year. 

Now,  the  supply  of  coal  is  steadily  de- 
creasing, hence  its  cost  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  must  do  so  as  the  years  go 


by.  Gas  is  probably  at  its  low-water  mark 
in  price  now,  for  not  only  must  the  first 
element  in  its  production  be  considered, 
but  also  methods  of  making,  purification, 
and  distribution,  all  of  which  are  very 
costly. 

Gas  is  a  makeshift,  a  valuable  economi- 
cal one,  of  course,  but  nevertheless  the 
step  between  the  labor,  time,  and  fuel 
wasters  of  the  old  days  and  the  labor, 
time,  and  fuel  savers  of  the  coming  ones. 
Its  proper  use  may  be  encouraged  until 
we  reach  that  blissful  condition  when 
we  light  and  heat  our  houses  and  cook 
our  foods  by  methods  which  do  not  con- 
sume valuable  oxygen  and  make  proper 
ventilation  so  intricate  a  problem  that  it 
is  rarely  solved  in  the  individual  home ; 
methods  which  will  not  throw  out  poi- 
sonous products  into  the  too  closely  con- 
fined air  of  our  rooms,  or  smoke  into  the 
atmosphere  of  our  cities.  Ashes,  smoke, 
soot,  dirt,  and  poisonous  gases  are  not 
the  necessities  of  civilization,  but  some 
of  its  evils  which  may  be  overcome. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  wise,  even  necessary, 
for  the  women  of  the  household  to  under- 
stand gas  and  the  gas  meter,  so  that  they 
may  use  it  with  safety  and  profit  in  its 
use.  Gas.  even  at  two  dollars  a  thousand, 
the  price  paid  in  many  places,  is  an  eco- 
nomical fuel,  if  its  use  is  understood. 
It  is  often  a  better  fuel  than  illuminant, 
this  depending  upon  the  gas. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gas  manu- 
factured— coal  gas  and  so-called  water 
gas.  Coal  gas  is  made  by  distilling  bitu- 
minous or  soft  coal  and  contains  a  cer- 
tain amount,  some  6  to  10  per  cent,  of 
carbon  monoxide,  a  highly  poisonous 
gas.  Water  gas  is  made  by  passing  steam 
over  red  hot  coal  or  coke,  the  heat  de- 
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composing  the  water  vapor  and  produc- 
ing, among  other  gases,  a  large  amount 
of  carbon  monoxide.  This  gas  burns 
with  a  hot  blue  flame,  which  is  not  lumi- 
nous ;  hence,  for  illuminating  purposes,  it 
has  to  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  such 
other  vapors  as  will  give  it  illuminating 
qualities.  Even  "after  this  is  done,  water 
gas  contains  some  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
carbon  monoxide,  and  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely poisonous.  How  dangerous  it 
is  to  life  and  health  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  his  assistant  Mr.  Schneider  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
have  recently  shown.  In  cities  supplied 
with  water  gas  accidents  are  frequent, 
and  this  has  something  to  do  with  the 
proper  selection  and  use  of  gas  appliances 
in  the  home.  Where  water  gas  is  used, 
special  care  must  be  taken.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  risks  incurred  by  the  use  of 
this  gas  may  hasten  the  day  when  we 
can  dispense  with  it  altogether. 

The  crucial  test  of  a  gas  range  or  stove 
lies,  not  in  its  oven,  but  in  its  burners. 
To  secure  the  greatest  economy  of  fuel 
a  gas  range  must  be  properly  constructed 
in  accordance  with  scientific  principles. 
It  must  have  well-made  ovens  with  lin- 
ings which  permit  circulation  of  air  and 
therefore  distribution  of  heat.  It  must 
have  flue  connection  to  carry  off  the 
products  of  combustion ;  but,  above  all,  it 
should  have  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed burners,  easily  adjustable  any 
gas  pressure.  Every  gas  flame  does  two 
things :  it  uses  oxygen  out  of  the  air,  and 
it  throws  out  the  products  of  combustion 
into  the  air.  And  the  gas  pipes  or  burn- 
ers may  contaminate  or  poison  the  atmos- 
phere if  every  care  is  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent these  very  things.  None  but  a  good 
range  or  stove  should  be  purchased,  of  a 
well-known,  established,  reliable  make. 

I  recently  visited  one  of  the  large  gas 
appliance  places  in  a  large  city  and  asked 
of  the  man,  one  of  the  firm,  44  How  do 
you  test  the  stoves  you  sell  ?"  He  replied, 
44  Oh,  after  they  have  been  used  for  a 
time,  if  no  complaints  are  made  or  repairs 
have  to  be  made,  we  conclude  it  is  a  good 
stove."  And  I  presume  he  voiced  the 
method  of  all  distributing  agents  whose 
desire  is  to  sell.  But  the  manufacturers, 
the  good  ones,  do  better  than  this.  I  spent 
a  day  in  a  stove  factory,  not  long  since, 
watching  them  try  out  a  stove,  a  combina- 


tion coal  and  gas  range.  A  chemist  was 
present,  testing  the  burners  for  carbon 
monoxide,  and  this  I  have  reason  to  know 
is  always  done  in  that  particular  place. 

But  the  stove  man  may  sell  you  or  your 
dealer  a  thoroughly  well-built  and  tested 
range,  and  yet  the  burners  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  kind  and  flow  of  gas  that 
you  have  where  you  are  to  use  the  stove. 
This  is  why  fixed  burners  without  adjust- 
able valves  are  not  usually  good.  Gas 
differs  in  kind,  pressure,  and  quality  in 
every  place,  and  the  stove  must  be  ad- 
justed to  use  the  particular  gas  of  your 
city  or  town. 

When  the  range  has  been  selected,  set 
up,  and  ready  for  work,  the  first  necessity 
is  the  saving  of  gas.  So  one  of  the  first 
lessons  should  be  to  learn  to  read  the 
meter.  In  the  majority  of  cities,  meters 
are  now  inspected  for  their  reliability, 
and  if  the  woman  knows  what  she  is 
using  from  week  to  week,  she  can  and 
will  regulate  the  use  of  the  gas  better 
than  when  she  feels  cheated  because  she 
confronts  a  little  box  which  seems  to  lie 
— or  is  it  the  man  who  lies  ? 

There  are  three  circles  on  the  meter, 
each  divided  into  ten  spaces.  The  one 
on  the  right  hand  measures  by  the  hun- 
dred, or  means  that  each  space  the  dial 
passes  on  the  circle  indicates  the  con- 
sumption of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  On  the  middle  circle  it  is  one  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  to  each  space,  and  the 
left-hand  circle  measures  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand feet.  Thus  the  measure  is  read 
from  left  to  right.  The  hand  on  the  right- 
hand  dial  has  to  go  around  ten  times 
while  the  hand  on  the  second  dial  goes 
once;  and  the  hand  on  the  third  dial 
moves  once  around  to  indicate  ten  revolu- 
tions of  the  middle  one.  Suppose  the 
figures  on  the  dials  read  from  right  to 
left,  four,  six,  one,  these  must  be  re- 
versed when  read  and  show  that  16.400 
feet  have  been  used.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  month  the  dials  read  from  right  to 
left,  four,  nine,  one;  this  indicating 
19,400  feet,  or  a  consumption  during  the 
month  of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  If  gas 
is  one  dollar  a  thousand,  it  has  cost  three 
dollars  for  the  gas  used.  It  is  very 
simple. 

But  this  is  too  much  gas.  What  can 
we  do  to  use  less?  First  put  a  heat  dis- 
tributor on  top  of  the  open  surface  of 
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the  stove.  These  heat  distributors  are 
tops  of  cast  iron  made  with  lids  similar 
to  those  of  an  ordinary  coal  range.  The 
tops  fit  down  on  the  stove,  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  assist,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  gas  over  the  entire  surface.  The 
heat  is,  of  course,  conducted  across  the 
top,  but  a  flue  assists  in  actually  distribut- 
ing the  gas.  Usually,  with  one  burner 
lighted,  boiling  can  be  done  over  two  lids, 
simmering  on  one,  and  food  will  keep 
warm  on  the  other.  It  is  an  actual  gas 
saver ;  and,  moreover,  these  tops  add  to  the 
safety  of  the  stove,  if  they  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  permit  the  access  of  oxygen 
to  the  gas  burner,  and  thus  aid,  not  pre- 
vent, combustion.  But  the  open  flame, 
especially  where  the  oven  is  above,  is 
sometimes  dangerous  or  objectionable, 
and  this  closed  top  obviates  this  difficulty. 

A  gas  toaster  is  more  economical  than 
to  use  the  broiler  for  this  purpose.  One 
should  be  selected,  not  alone  for  its  effi- 
ciency, but  its  cleanliness.  Many  are 
made  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  shake,  brush,  or  wash  out  the  crumbs 
fallen  from  the  bread.  These  should  be 
condemned.  And  there  are  griddles, 
waffle  irons,  hot  plates,  and  all  sorts  of 
devices  to  aid  the  housewife  in  the  use 
of  gas. 

Among  these  devices  gas  water  heaters 
hold  an  accepted  place.  Some  of  these  are 
very  efficient.  The  most  efficient  that  we 
have  so  far  tested  are  those  which  are 
designed  to  place  in  the  cellar  and  attach 
to  the  hot  water  supply.  The  automatic 
bath  heaters  for  the  bathroom  have  not 
proved  so  good.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
products  of  combustion  should  be  car- 
ried off  from  these  as  much  as  from  the 
gas  stove.  And  this  is  rarely  done  when 
a  nickel-plated  device  is  attached  to  the 
bathtub.  This  is  where  trouble  comes. 
We  have  tested  out  one  hot  water  heater 
that  did  for  us,  not  alone  exactly  what 
was  claimed  in  temperature  and  time,  but 
at  a  less  cost  in  gas  than  was  advertised. 
Naturally  this  varies  with  the  heat  units 
the  gas  supplies,  it  being  more  or  less  hot, 
or  varying  at  different  times. 

The  trying  and  difficult  piece  of  mech- 
anism to  heat  by  gas  is  the  flatiron.  In 
general,  gas-heated  flatirons  are  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare.  They  are  working 
against  theT  natural  law  that  air,  when 
heated,  rises  and  does  not  fall.   To  con- 


struct an  iron  so  that  it  will  distribute 
heat  evenly  and  well  over  the  bottom 
surface  of  the  flat,  and  yet  to  permit  full 
access  of  air  for  combustion  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  ironer,  is 
not  a  simple  thing.  And  with  the  iron 
has  to  be  used  that  unsafe  thing,  the  rub- 
ber tube.  That  ironing  is  done  with 
them,  that  people  do  not  burn  up,  that 
they  are  not  asphyxiated,  is  no  proof 
that  they  cost  little  to  use  in  this  way,  that 
they  are  not  surrounded  by  elements  of 
danger,  or  that  they  do  not  contaminate 
the  atmosphere.  There  are  some  few 
good  gas  irons,  but  the  gas  iron  at  its 
very  best  is  not  so  good  nor  so  safe  as 
the  hot  plate  on  which  good  sad  irons 
may  be  placed  to  heat,  and  we  have  found 
this  method  uses  no  more  gas. 

We  have  also  found  no  three-way 
heater,  to  be  placed  over  one  burner, 
proving  an  economical  device.  It  takes 
more  gas  to  heat  three  things  by  this 
method  than  to  use  three  gas  burners 
in  the  usual  way.  The  heating  power  of 
gas  varies  with  the  kind  of  gas.  This 
is  beginning  to  be  regulated  in  different 
places,  and  gas  for  certain  purposes  is 
sold  by  the  heat  unit  instead  of  cubic 
foot.  The  laws  in  many  states  regulate 
its  candle  or  illuminating  power,  but  not 
its  heat  units.  The  heating  power  of 
gas  is  determined  by  ascertaining  how 
many  pounds  of  water  can  be  heated  by 
one*cubic  foot  of  gas.  What  is  called  the 
British  thermal  unit  is  the  amount  of 
gas  used  in  heating  one  pound  of  water 
1  degree  Fahrenheit,  or  from  32  degrees 
to  33  degrees. 

The  gas  story  is  only  begun.  By  and 
by  we  shall  be  able  to  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  our  experiments  with  the  new 
fireless  gas  stove,  a  device  which  has  an 
insulated  oven  and  upper  cylinder  heated 
by  gas,  so  arranged  as  to  retain  the  heat 
applied  for  a  short  time.  Tt  is  also  fitted 
with  two  gas  burners  on  which  to  cook 
immediately.  As  fast  as  they  are  given 
the  proper  tools,  women  will  become 
benefactors  of  the  race,  not  by  making 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one 
has  grown  before — that  is  the  man's,  the 
producer's,  part — but  by  learning  to  use 
one  ton  of  coal  where  two  have  been 
used  before — the  woman's,  the  consum- 
er's, duty. 
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Our  Seal  of  Approval 


SPECIAL  NOTICE— In  the  Tested  and  Approved  List  it  should  be  observed  that  we 
are  putting  our  Seal  of  Approval  upon  certain  articles  submitted  to  us.  This  should  not 
be  misconstrued  to  indicate  that  the  approval  has  been  given  to  an  entire  line  of  goods 
sent  out  by  any  firm. 

For  instance,  when  a  fireless  cooker,  fitted  with  aluminum  utensils  or  finished  with  a 
certain  kind  of  lining,  is  approved,  this  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  we  ap- 
prove of  the  same  device  when  fitted  with  enamel  pans  or  lined  with  a  different  material. 
When  we  have  approved  a  refrigerator  with  the  ice  compartment  at  the  side  we  have 
not,  therefore,  put  our  approval  upon  even  the  same  make  which  has  the  ice  compart- 
ment across  the  entire  top. 

We  describe  the  article  we  approve  in  order  to  distinguish  it,  and  this  our  readers 
need  to  note. 


Gu  Stove* 

No.  272— The  Clark  Jewel  Gas  Range. 
These  steel  ranges  have  several  distinctive 
features,  and  are  made  on  the  best  principles 
of  gas  stove  construction.  The  ovens  are 
well  insulated.  The  linings  of  all  ovens  inter- 
lock, so  as  to  require  no  bolts.  The  burners, 
both  oven  and  surface,  are  simple,  being  so 
made  as  to  insure  cleanliness  and  proper 
combustion.  Both  needle  valves  and  lever 
locks  are  made  so  as  to  be  simply  and  easily 
adjusted  to  the  amount  of  gas  required.  A 
reflector  is  attached  to  the  range  where  the 
oven  lights,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
flame  of  both  burners  without  opening 
the  door.  There  is  no  pilot  light,  but  in  its 
place  a  lighter  hole,  from  which  either 
burner  will  light  by  merely  turning  on  valve 
when  match  is  applied.  The  oven  doors  are 
spring  balanced  and  supported  by  rigid  steel 
rods  which  hang  from  the  front  of  the  stove. 
The  simmering  burner  is  located  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  right  hand  rear  burner,  thus  in- 
suring a  proper  distribution  of  gas  under  the 
utensil,  while  not  blocking  use  of  other 
burners.  The  range  is  fitted  with  a  heavy 
glass  oven  door,  which  permits  the  watch- 
ing of  roasting  and  baking  without  opening 
the  door  and  allowing  heat  to  escape.  Made 
by  the  George  M.  Clark  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

No.  273 — The  Vulcan  Gas  Range.  These 
ranges  are  equipped  with  lift-out  burners, 
which  means  that  surface  and  oven  burners, 
as  well  as  pilot  light,  may  be  lifted  from  the 
stove  for  cleansing  purposes  without  need 
of  loosening  screws.  Each  burner  is  made 
to  tit  a  certain  place,  so  that  no  mistake  can 
be  made  in  replacing  them.  The  needle 
valves  and  lever  locks  are  simply  and  easily 
adjusted  for  the  amount  of  air  required  with 
any  special  gas,  and  the  burners  are  dropped 
sufficiently  below  the  grates  to  insure  proper 


combustion.  The  oven  linings  are  made 
without  bolts  or  screws  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  ease.  This  in- 
sures the  possibility  of  getting  at  all  parts 
of  the  stove  for  cleansing  or  repairing  pur- 
poses. The  pilot  light,  leading  to  the  oven, 
lights  outside,  thus  making  it  easy  to  light 
without  the  trouble  or  discomfort  of  watch- 
ing from  the  front.  The  ovens  are  well 
insulated  with  air  spaces,  and  the  ranges 
are  well  constructed  of  heavy,  firm  material. 
Made  by  the  William  M.  Crane  Company. 
16  \V.  32nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

No.  274— The  Vulcan  Kitchenette  Gas 
Stove.  This  is  a  two-burner  gas  stove  ar- 
ranged to  screw  to  an  available  wall  space. 
When  in  use  it  rests  on  brackets,  or  a  table, 
in  a  horizontal  position.  When  not  in  use  it 
may  fold  back  against  the  wall.  The  device 
is  26  inches  long  and  14  inches  wide,  thus 
taking  up  little  space.  Its  attachment  burner 
may  be  attached  to  a  permanent,  or  safe  rub- 
ber pipe  as  desired,  and  has  a  safety  valve. 
That  is,  the  gas  is  automatically  turned  off 
when  the  stove  is  closed  up.  and  only  open 
when  stove  is  down  ready  for  use.  It  is  ar- 
ranged to  give  efficient  service,  and  is  an 
ingenious  and  practical  device  Made  by  the 
William  M.  Crane  Company,  16  W.  32nd 
Street.  New  York  City. 

Gu  Heatintf  Stove 


No.  275 — The  Reznor  Reflector  Gas 
Heater.  This  is  an  open-front  gas  heater 
designed  for  attachment  to  any  available 
gas  fixture  It  consists  of  sheets  of  plan- 
ished iron  joined  to  form  a  box,  the  open, 
slanting  front  of  which  is  made  of  highly 
polished  copper.  The  case  is  mounted  on 
four  nickel-plated  feet  which  lift  it  about 
three  inches  from  the  floor,  and  across  the 
front  at  the  top  is  a  nickel  name  plate  which 
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also  acts  as  a  shield.  Across  the  inside,  at 
the  back,  is  a  copper  pipe  fitted  with  lava 
tips.  The  ends  of  this  burner  tube  pass 
through  the  sides  of  the  case,  one  being 
fitted  with  a  nickel  cap,  the  other  end  having 
the  valve  connection.  The  tube  is  attached 
to  any  gas  burner,  the  gas  tips  in  the  heater 
lighted  through  the  opening  at  the  side  of 
heater  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Hame  regulated.  The  gas  is  reflected  from 
the  ridged  copper  surface,  throwing  down 
and  into  the  room  a  large  amount  of  heat. 
The  construction  of  these  heaters  is  both 
sound  and  scientific.  Made  by  the  Reznor 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Gaa  ^fater  Heater 

No.  276 — The  Humphrey  Automatic 
Water  Heater.  This  is  a  water  heater  de- 
signed to  supply  hot  water  direct  to  the 
faucet.  It  may  be  used  with  gas  alone,  or 
in  connection  with  any  coal  water-heating 
system.  It  is  an  iron  heater  to  be  placed 
in  basement  and  connected  with  the  regular 
gas  and  water  pipes.  The  pilot  light  being 
lit,  when  the  hot  water  faucet  is  opened,  the 
heating  burners  are  automatically  lighted 
from  this  pilot  light.  Water  passing  through 
the  coils  of  pipe  over  these  burners  is  heated 
almost  immediately,  and  may  be  drawn  off 
from  the  hot  water  faucets.  A  thermostat 
attachment  automatically  shuts  off  the  gas 
when  the  water  has  reached  a  heat  of 
140  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When  the  heat  has 
reduced  below  130  degrees  the  burners  auto- 
matically relight.  These  heaters  must  be 
attached  by  the  plumber,  but  are  easily  regu- 
lated and  simply  operated.  Made  by  the 
Humphrey  Company.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Coal  Stove 

No.  277 — The  Richmond  Range.  This  is  a 
combination  coal  and  gas  range  constructed 
of  cast  iron  and  standing  on  a  solid  base, 
which  extends  to  the  floor.  The  firebox  is 
at  the  left  side,  and  there  are  six  holes  for 
cooking  from  this  source,  one  being  fitted 
with  a  simmering  cover,  a  rack  with  air 
space  beneath  which  moderates  the  heat  to 
the  desired  point.  The  oven  is  square  and 
fitted  with  a  patent  food  rake,  by  which  arti- 
cles can  be  removed  from  the  oven  without 
reaching  in.  The  gas  ovens  are  above  the 
coal  top,  one  being  a  baking,  the  other  a 
broiling  oven.  The  gas  attachment  is  at  the 
side  of  the  oven,  which  lights  by  a  pilot  light 
from  the  outside.  At  the  right  of  the  range 
top  is  a  two-burner  gas  end  shelf  fitted  with 
burners,  which  may  be  lifted  out  for  cleaning 
purposes.  These  ranges  take  up  compara- 
tively little  floor  space  for  their  capacity.  They 
arc  finished  without  unsanitary  decorations, 
and  are  equipped  with  loose  nickel  trimmings, 
which  may  be  lifted  off  to  clean.  The  fire- 
box has  a  triangular  grate,  and  the  water 
back  is  of  brass.  The  responsiveness  of  this 
range  is  good,  and  the  heat  is  easily  regu- 
lated and  evenly  maintained.  Made  by  the 
Barstow  Stove  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Firel«>«  Cooker 

No.    278— The    Duplex    Fireless  Stove. 


An  oblong  cooking  cabinet,  made  of  metal, 
painted  on  exterior,  alid  lined  with  zinc 
This  box  is  mounted  on  casters,  and  has  two 
cooking  compartments,  one  larger  than  the 
other.  Each  has  a  separate  insulated  hinged 
cover.  The  larger  compartment  is  furnished 
with  two  heating  discs  of  soapstone  banded 
with  aluminum,  and  a  large  twelve-quart 
aluminum  cooking  utensil  having  a  tightly 
fitting  cover.  The  smaller  compartment  con- 
tains two  four-quart  utensils  and  one  heat- 
ing stone.  The  stones  are  arranged  to  hook 
on  underside  of  covers  when  desired  for 
baking  or  browning  purposes.  With  the 
cooker  conies  a  baking  rack  and  lifters  for 
the  hot  stones.  Made  by  The  Durham  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Alcohol  Stove* 

No  279  — Universal  Alcohol  Stove  No.  0. 
This  is  a  compact,  small  stove  made  of  brass, 
nickel-plated  throughout,  and  designed  to 
burn  denatured  alcohol.  In  the  open  base 
sets  the  lamp,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about 
one-half  pint  of  alcohol,  and  is  filled  as  jne 
fills  a  lamp,  through  a  screw  opening  in  the 
side.  The  gas  is  generated  by  pumping  a 
small  amount  of  alcohol  from  the  base  into 
a  rim  about  the  burner,  by  a  small  syphon 
set  in  the  base.  The  alcohol  lighted  heats 
the  metal  wick  and  produces  a  large  blow 
flame,  blue  and  very  hot.  This  may  be  regu- 
lated to  any  desired  height  by  means  of 
an  enclosing  jacket  about  the  wick. 
The  wick  is  provided  with  a  metal  cap  to 
cover  it  when  not  in  use,  and  the  frame  is 
equipped  with  a  detachable  wind  shield  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  lamp  in  a  draft  or  out- 
doors when  desired.  Above  this  wind  shield 
are  the  iron  rack  and  flame  spreader  on 
which  the  utensil  rests.  The  stove  measures 
5!1>  inches  in  height,  and  6\<k  inches  in 
diameter,  therefore  takes  little  space,  in  spite 
of  its  efficiency.  Made  by  Landers,  Frary  & 
(.lark.  New  Britain.  Ct. 

No.  280— Universal  Alcohol  Stove  No.  120 
This  is  a  two-burner,  denatured  alcohol 
stove,  made  to  accommodate  a  portable  bake 
oven  and  ordinary  cooking  utensils.  It  con- 
sists of  an  inclosed  frame  and  metal  base 
21  J. j  inches  long  by  inches  wide,  and 

G'4  inches  high.  The  stove  is  equipped  with 
the  Universal  hot  blow  flame  burners,  in 
which  a  vapor  gas  is  generated,  regulated  by 
a  thumb  screw.  This  burns  with  a  clean 
but  hot  blue  flame.  The  alcohol  tank  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back,  above  the  stove,  and  is 
shielded  from  the  heat  by  a  metal  covering. 
This  tank  holds  two  quarts  of  alcohol.  Both 
burners  and  tank  are  made  of  brass,  finished, 
as  is  the  grate,  with  dull  nickel  plate,  while 
the  frame  is  of  japaned  sheet  steel.  The 
stove  is  strong,  safe,  and  efficient.  Made  by 
Landers,  frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Coffee  Percolator 

No.  2SJ— The  Sanitary  Percolator.  This 
device  consists  of  a  perforated  aluminum 
can  having  a  cover  with  an  air  space  be- 
neath it.    The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  can 
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are  densely  perforated  with  fine  holes,  and 
the  can  itself  is  as*  seamless  as  possible,  there 
being  no  cracks  for  the  retention  of  grounds. 
The  cover  locks  into  the  can,  and  is  made 
of  two  pieces  welded  together  with  air  space 
between.  Coffee  is  placed  in  the  can.  the 
cover  put  on,  and  the  can  placed  in  cold  or 
boiling  water,  as  desired.  The  can  floats  in 
.  the  water,  remaining  always  at  the  center  of 
the  greatest  agitation.  Thus  the  water  is 
constantly  forced  through  the  percolator 
without  grounds  escaping.  This  is  a  simi- 
lar process  to  the  old  method  of  making 
coffee  by  means  of  a  bag,  to  which  there 
were  obvious  objections.  The  percolator, 
being  small,  can  be  carried  on  picnics  or 
journeys,  and  coffee  made  in  any  available 
pan  or  pot.  Made  bv  the  Toledo  Cooker 
Co.,  Toledo.  O. 

W»ter  Cooler 

No.  282— The  XXth  Century  Water 
Cooler.  This  device  consists  of  a  round, 
indurated  fibre  ice  container,  in  which  is 
a  porcelain  jar,  hard  baked  and  guaranteed 
not  to  craze.  Above  the  jar  rests  an  inverted 
globular,  flint  glass  bottle  holding  some  four 
gallons  of  water.  There  are  two  faucets 
operated  by  thumb  pressure,  one  leading  into 
jar  for  procuring  water,  the  other  running 
from  the  fibre  container  to  carry  off  the 
drip  from  the  ice.  The  faucet  leading  into 
the  jar  is  entirely  silver-plated  in  order  to 
withstand  effect  of  any  fruit  juices  which 
may  be  used  in  the  cooler.  The  arrangement 
of  a  fibre  container  which  acts  as  an  insula- 
tor and  prevents  rapid  melting  of  ice,  with 
cooler  inside,  prevents  direct  contact  of 
ice  with  the  water.  When  boiled  or  spring 
water  is  used,  therefore,  there  is  no  possible 
contamination.  All  parts  of  the  cooler  are 
easily  cleaned  and  scalded,  and  may  be  kept 
in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition.  These 
coolers  come  with  or  without  stands.  Made 
by  Cordley  &  Hayes.  7-l»  Leonard  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Fruit  Prew 

No.  283— The  Yale  Fruit  Press.  This 
device  consists  of  an  outer  cylinder  arranged 
to  firmly  clamp  upon  any  table.  From  this 
case  projects  a  spout  to  carry  off  the  juices 
from  the  press.  Inside  the  case  tits  a  round, 
bottomless  colander  perforated  closely  with 
one-eighth  inch  holes.  This  is  fitted  with 
upright  ring  handles  at  top.  Into  this  col- 
ander fits  a  flat  disk  plunger  which  curves 
upward  slightly  in  the  center.  Across  the 
top  is  a  casting  which  holds  a  hand  wheel 
operated  by  a  lever.  Turning  this  exerts  a 
pressure  of  forty-eight  pounds  for  every 
pound  pull  on  the  lever.  A  bag  containing 
the  prepared  fruit  is  placed  inside  the  per- 
forated cylinder,  and  the  plunger  is  fas- 
tened by  a  cross  beam  which  is  held  by  two 
pins.  A  turn  of  the  lever  pushes  the  plunger 
upon  the  fruit  and  extracts  the  juice,  which 
runs  through  the  perforations  into  the  can 
and  out  through  spout  to  any  receiving  ves- 
sel.  The  press  is  strong,  well  made,  simple 


to  clean  and  operate,  and  of  great  efficiency. 
Made  by  Victor  M.  Grab  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sleeve  Ironing  Board 

No.  284 — The  Carter  Combination  Sleeve 
Set.  This  device  consists  of  three  separate 
boards  shaped  to  fit  the  different  sleeves — 
a  shirtwaist,  a  puff,  and  a  child's  or  very 
small  sleeve.  Each  is  arranged  for  mounting 
on  heavy  copper  wire  supports,  which  come 
with  the  boards,  this  arrangement  lifting  the 
board  from  the  table  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  pushing  of  .he  sleeve  on  to  the 
board  an  easy  matter.  This  also  enables  the 
sleeve  to  be  turned,  as  it  is  ironed,  without 
mussing  or  creasing.  Made  by  C.  W.  Carter. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Refrigerators 

No.  2S0  -The  Leonard  Cleanable  Refrig- 
erator. This  refrigerator  is  made  of  oak  and 
mounted  on  wooden  casters.  The  ice  com- 
partment, at  one  side,  is  lined  with  galvanized 
iron,  the  two  food  compartments  with  seam- 
less porcelain  linings  made  top,  bottom,  and 
sides  in  one  piece.  This  leaves  no  seams  nor 
places  to  lie  filled  with  cement.  In  the  ice 
compartment  is  a  seamless  enamel  water 
cooler,  the  top  of  which  projects  through  the 
top  of  the  refrigerator,  and  is  there  protected 
by  a  wooden  cover.  From  the  Ixrttom  of  the 
cooler  runs  a  pipe  leading  to  the  outside  of 
refrigerator,  where  it  ends  in  a  patent  faucet 
attached  close  to  the  side  of  the  box.  This, 
when  filled  with  water,  supplies  cold  drink- 
ing water  without  direct  contact  with  ice. 
or  the  necessity  of  taking  ice  from  the  box 
for  chilling  water  elsewhere.  Made  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Mich. 

No.  287— The  Success  All  Steel  Refrigera- 
tor. This  refrigerator  is  constructed  of 
galvanized  steel  finished  on  the  outside  with 
white  enamel  paint.  It  is  mounted  on  cas- 
ters, and  locks  and  hinges  are  of  brass.  The 
ice  chamber  is  at  one  side,  and  all  parts  of 
it  are  removable.  This  chamber  is  lined  with 
galvanized  iron,  the  ice  rack  resting  on  sup- 
ports oi  steel  and  having  a  drip  pan  under- 
neath. The  food  compartments  are  finished 
in  smooth  white  enamel,  and  the  shelves  of 
woven  wire  mesh.  The  drip  pipe  is  remov- 
able and  trapped.  There  are  no  seams  or 
cracks  nor  danger  of  warping.  The  insula- 
tion is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  objection 
which  might  be  made  to  a  refrigerator  built 
of  a  conducting  material.  Made  by  the 
Success  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gloucester. 
Mass. 

Cutlet  Dish 

No.  2s«>— The  Manning-Bowman  Cutlet 
Dish.  This  is  a  round,  nickel-plated  cutlet 
dish  designed  for  use  with  alcohol  stove  or 
chafing  dish.  It  consists  of  a  shallow  nickel 
dish  with  ebony  handle,  which  can  be  used 
for  sauteing,  making  omelets,  pan  broilin^ 
etc.,  and  is  a  serviceable  addition  to  a  chaf- 
ing dish  outfit.  Made  by  the  Manning- 
Bowman  Co.,  Meriden,  Ct. 
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Preparing  a  Crown 
of  Lamb 

By  Anna  W\  Mormon 

sold  as  chops.  Young  lamb  is  divided 
into  hind  and  forequarters,  but  as  it 
grows  older  it  is  divided  and  sold  like 
mutton,  which  is  cut  into  leg.  loin, 
shoulder,  neck,  breast,  and  flank.  When 
the  leg  and  loin  are  left  in  one  piece  or 
joint  it  is  called  a  haunch  of  mutton. 
The  two  loins  are  often  left  together, 
and  this  is  called  a  saddle,  because  of 
its  shape.  Occasionally  the  ribs  and  loin 
are  left  in  one  piece,  and  it  is  then  called 
the  rack.  As  a  rule  the  first  eight  ribs 
and  the  loin  are  cut  into  chops,  and  when 
the  thin  bones  of  these  rib  chops  are 
trimmed  and  scraped  up  to  where  the 
meat  begins  to  thicken,  they  are  called 
French  chops. 

When  mutton  or  lamb  is  cut  into 
quarters,  eight  ribs  are  left  on  each  hind- 
quarter.  These  eight  ribs  will  form  only 
a  small  crown,  and  so  usually  two  racks 
or  sets  of  ribs  are  purchased  and  fastened 
together  to  make  a  large -ring  or  crown. 


The  two  raclu  trimmed  and  ready  to  form  the  crown 
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THIS  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
ways  of  serving  lamb  or  mutton, 
and  when  elaborately  garnished 
forms  a  popular  and  easily  served  piice 
de  risistancc  for  the  formal  dinner  or  at 
any  time.  A  crown  roast,  simply  deco- 
rated, the  center  filled  with  mashed  pota- 
toes, small  steamed  potato  balls,  or  mixed 
vegetables  of  several  kinds,  will  prove 
no  more  expensive  for  the  family  meal 
than  the  chops  that  arc  so  often  served. 

Occasionally  butchers  do  not  know  how 
to  prepare  these  racks  and  form  the  roast. 
In  this  case  the  housewife  must  know 
exactlv  what  cut  is  desired  and  how  to 
direct  its  shaping.  The  part  of  the  ani- 
mal which  forms  a  crown  roast  is  that 
which  is  ordinarily  cut  from  the  loin  and 
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Tkc  crown  root  tied  and  akcwercd  and  ready  (or  tkc  oven 


J  f  it  is  known  that  the  rack  is  to  be  used 
for  a  crown  roast,  sometimes  the  animal 
is  divided  crosswise  into  halves,  so  that 
the  two  hindquarters  are  left  in  one  piece. 
This  is  not  necessary,  however,  as  it  is 
just  as  well  to  buy  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  ribs  from  each  side  of  a  divided 
loin. 

The  size  of  the  crown  roast  required 
for  any  meal  may  be  easily  determined  by 
counting  the  number  of  people  who  are 
to  be  served.  Usually  two  ribs  are  served 


as  one  portion,  but  many  times  one  is  all 
that  is  desired.  The  ends  of  the  ribs  are 
trimmed  so  as  to  be  of  even  length,  and 
the  bones  are  scraped  or  Frenched,  as 
shown  in  the  first  illustration.  The  trim- 
mings and  fat  may  be  rolled  over  and 
over  backwards  and  left  on  the  roast,  or 
may  be  removed  and  cooked  separately. 

Each  of  the  racks  are  then  shaped  into 
a  semicircle  with  the  bone  <>n  the  outside 
and  the  flesh  on  the  inside.  The  two 
pieces  arc  then  tied  or  skewered  together, 


Tkc  crown  roa»t  ready  to  «nr«.    A  mound  of  maiked  potatoca  in  center,  (arniak 
of  muakrooma  and  parelcy 
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to  form  a  circle  or  crown.    An  inverted  the  crown.    Potato  balls  formed  with  a 

cup  or  bowl  may  be  placed  inside  this  cutter,  stewed  and  served  with  mint  but- 

*rrcle  to  help  the  roast  keep  its  shape,  if  ter,  or  fried  a  delicate  brown  in  deep,  hot 

it  seems  necessary.  fat  may  be  used.    Chopped  parsley  may 

The  flank  portion  which  covers  the  be  mixed  with  the  latter.    Button  mush- 

upi>cr  part  of  the  ribs  is  often  cut  away  rooms  reheated  in  butter,  or  even  a  small 

by  the  butcher  and  not  sent  home  with  amount  of  brown  sauce,  are  well  liked, 

the  meat  unless  especially  requested.   As  and  a  filling  of  sauted  fresh  mushrooms 

this  is  included  and  paid  for  with  the  is  often  served.   Mashed  potatoes  mixed 

roast,  it  should  be  utilized.    It  may  be  with  an  equal  quantity  of  thoroughly 

placed  over  the  bones  of  the  roast  and  mashed  turnip,  reheated  in  butter  arid 

held  in  place  by  skewers,  and  then  re-  highly  seasoned  with  paprika,  is  very 

moved  after  the  meat  is  cooked.    Then  good. 

it  is  ready  for  a  second  meal,  reheated  in  To  garnish  the  crown  several  things 
a  brown  sauce,  together  with  any  of  the  may  be  used.  Quills  of  fringed  white 
crown  roast  that  is  left  over.  This  piece  paper,  to  be  purchased  from  any  store 
of  meat  protects  the  bones  of  the  rack  where  paper  novelties  are  to  be  had,  may 
from  burning,  and  also  helps  to  keep  the  be  slipped  over  the  ribs ;  sometimes  large 
meat  moist  and  juicy.  If  the  bones  are  stuffed  olives  are  emptied  of  their  stuff- 
not  covered  by  this  meat,  they  must  be  ing  and  used  instead.  In  this  case  use 
either  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  or  thin  the  red  pepper  which  filled  the  olives 
pieces  of  salt  pork.  with  the  vegetables  in  the  roast ;  and 

Another  method  of  cooking  the  crown  green  and  red  peppers  cut  in  strips  or 
is  to  stand  it  with  the  ribs  downward  and  chopped,  make  a  change  as  well  as  appe- 
the  fleshy  part  up.  Many  people  prefer  tizing  addition  to  the  stuffing  of  the  roast, 
this  method,  as  the  meat  is  then  sure  to  Raw  cranberries  make  a  pretty  "  jewel " 
become  brown  and  crisp,  and  the  bones  finish  to  the  crown,  but  cannot  be  eaten 
do  not  burn.  This  is  an  important  pre-  as  may  the  olives,  and  we  are  getting 
caution,  as  the  bones  projecting  upward  farther  and  farther  away  from  garnishes 
char  quickly  if  unprotected,  and  thus  which  are  mere  ornamentation  and  can- 
take  from  the  attractive  appearance  of  not  be  served  as  a  part  of  the  food.  The 
the  roast  when  served.  paper  quills  are  an  exception,  but  serve 

When  ready  to  cook  place  the  roast  a  distinct  purpose  if  the  chop  has  to  be 

in  a  basting  pan  and  cook  for  from  ten  handled  in  any  way. 

to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.    The  For  the  mint  butter,  wash  the  mint 

heat  should  then  be  reduced  and  the  leaves  in  cold  water  and  pick  out  all 

roast  cooked  for  from  forty-five  to  sixty  blackened  spots;  then  shake  free  from 

minutes.   Baste  the  roast  frequently  with  superfluous  moisture  and  chop  rather 

the  dripping  in  the  pan,  to  which  it  may  fine.    Melt  enough  butter  to  cover  the 

be  necessary  to  add  hot  water  in  order  potatoes  and  pour  this  over  them.  Then 

to  keep  it  from  burning,  or  to  make  suf-  sprinkle  with  the  minced  mint  leaves, 

ficient  liquid  to  use  in  the  basting  process.  Parsley  may  be  used  instead  of  the  mint 

When  the  roast  is  cooked  and  taken  from  if  preferred. 

the  pan  remove  the  skewers  and  pieces  As  gravy  is  not  usually  served  with 

of  salt  pork.    Fill  the  center  with  the  this  roast,  the  fat  should  be  allowed  to 

prepared  vegetables,  garnish,  and  serve,  rise  and  become  cold  before  removing  in 

This  center  may  hold  a  mound  of  a  cake.    It  can  be  utilized  for  cooking 

mashed  and  seasoned  potatoes,  with  some  purposes  if  the  flavor  of  lamb  is  not 

other  vegetable  at  the  base,  as  shown  objectionable.  Add  water  to  the  browned 

in  the  third  illustration.    Buttered  peas  sediment  in  the  pan;  cook  it  up  sufn- 

or  small  green  lima  beans  may  be  mixed  ciently  to  loosen  and  then  use  as  a 

with  small  cubes  of  carrots,  and  make  a  foundation  for  a  lamb  broth  or  soup  for 

most  pleasing  addition  and  garnish  to  the  next  day's  meal. 
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The  Exceedingly  Useful  Pineapple 

By  Bertka  Bellows  Streeter 


IT  SEEMS  very  fitting  that  the  pine- 
apple should  open  the  fruit  season. 
After  the  winter,  which  forces  people 
to  live  under  unnatural  conditions,  the 
body  needs  something  to  purify  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  pineapple  does  this  as  no 
other  fruit  we  know  of  can.  While  it 
supplies  very  little  nutrition,  its  mineral 
salts,  fruit  sugar,  and  water  all  help  to 
eliminate  impurities;  and  what  scientists 
term  its  active  principle,  ananasine,  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  digestive  agent  quite 
similar  to  the  gastric  juice.  The  pure 
juice  of  this  fruit  will  digest  beef,  a  fact 
that  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  desira- 
bility of  eating  more  pineapple  in  season 
and  preserving  it  for  use  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  the  north- 
ern portions  of  our  country,  where  the 
pineapple  is  not  native,  seem  to  know 
how  to  prepare  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Each  head  should  first  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  cold  water.  When  dry  the 
crown  end  should  be  taken  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  fruit  cut  into  slices,  skin 
and  all,  with  a  sharp  knife.  Taking  each 
slice  in  turn  in  the  left  hand,  one  should 
pare  off  the  skin,  then  cut  out  the  eyes 
and  the  core.  When  peeled  in  this  man- 
ner there  is  little  or  no  waste  of  the  juice 
and  pulp,  and  the  task  is  performed  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  easiest  way  to  grate  pineapple  in 
the  home,  I  have  discovered,  is  to  put 
these  prepared  slices  through  the  food 
chopper.  Grated  pineapple  is  easier  to 
eat  as  sauce,  and  as  it  is  used  for  culinary 
purposes  so  much  more  frequently  than 
the  diced  fruit,  a  housekeeper  is  safe  in 
preserving  most  of  her  pines  in  this  form. 

Few  Northerners  seem  to  know  that 
pineapple  peelings  make  the  finest  vine- 
gar obtainable.  For  color  and  flavor,  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  Fruit  .pickles,  and 
mincemeat,  for  example,  are  wonderfully 
improved  if  it  is  used  instead  of  the  more 
common  cider  vinegar.  Moreover,  its 
manufacture  is  a  very  simple  process, 
and  means  only  the  utilization  of  what 
is  generally  thrown  away. 

To  make  this  vinegar,  throw  all  the 
cm 


scraps  and  parings  from  the  fruit  into  a 
large  jar  and  cover  them  with  water.  If 
the  pines  were  very  ripe  no  sugar  will  be 
needed;  but  in  most  cases  a  cupful  or 
two  of  sugar  will  help  along  the  fermen- 
tation. Remove  the  scum  every  day  or 
two,  and  when  the  fermentation  has  been 
completed  drain  the  vinegar  from  the 
fruit  through  two  thicknesses  of  cheese- 
cloth. Bottle  or  keep  in  jugs  for  future 
use. 

The  juice  left  from  canned  pineapple 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  Some 
cooks  purposely  make  a  large  amount  of 
this  during  canning  season,  sealing  it  as 
they  do  the  fruit  for  use  in  canning  pears 
in  the  fall  and  for  puddings.  A  pint  can 
of  the  juice  added  to  the  water  in  a  pre- 
serving kettle  in  which  pears  are  cooking 
imparts  a  flavor  that  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way.  This  is  a  good  thing  to 
remember,  especially  if  pears  are  taste- 
less. 

This  juice  can  also  be  used  as  the 
foundation  of  a  simple  and  delicious  pud- 
ding. Bring  one  pint  of  it  to  a  boil  and 
thicken  with  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
corn  starch  moistened  with  a  little  water 
until  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Add 
more  sugar  if  the  pudding  is  not  sweet 
enough,  and  cook  over  boiling  water  half 
an  hour.  Turn  out  into  molds  that  have 
been  rinsed  in  cold  water,  chill  thor- 
oughly and  serve  with  cream.  Or  heap 
whipped  cream  on  the  puddings,  garnish- 
ing each  mound  with  either  candied  or 
preserved  cherries  drained  from  their 
juice. 

Pineapple  sponge  is  another  dainty  des- 
sert. To  make  it,  dissolve  one-half  of  a 
package  of  gelatin  in  one  cupful  of  water. 
If  inside  of  half  an  hour  the  gelatin  ha> 
not  dissolved,  set  the  dish  into  a  pan  of 
hot  water  and  stir  briskly  until  none  of 
the  gelatin  can  be  discerned.  Now  add 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  water  to  one  cupful 
of  freshly  grated  pineapple  and  boil  it 
slowly  for  ten  minutes.  Strain  the  pine- 
apple from  the  juice  and  set  the  latter 
aside  to  cool.  When  cold,  beat  the  juice 
into  the  gelatin  and  pour  the  mixture 
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over  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs.  One-half  of  a  teaspoon ful  of 
lemon  juice  will  help  to  bring  out  the 
pineapple  flavor.  Set  the  dish  into  a  pan 
of  cold  water  and  beat  the  sponge  until  it 
begins  to  set,  then  pour  it  into  a  dish 
that  has  been  rinsed  out  of  cold  water 
and  set  it  away  to  harden.  Serve  plain 
or  with  cream. 

If  the  canned  pineapple  is  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  fresh,  it  will  not  have  to  be 
boiled,  of  course.  Simply  strain  the  juice 
from  a  pint  can  of  the  grated  fruit, 
sweeten  to  taste,  add  to  the  gelatin,  and 
proceed  according  to  subsequent  direc- 
tions. Care  must  be  exercised  to  mix 
the  sweetened  juice  and  gelatin  when 
both  are  cold,  and  chill  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Otherwise  a  chemical  action  takes 
place  that  makes  it  impossible  to  harden 
the  mixture. 

Half  of  this  recipe  makes  a  cake  fill- 
ing that  is  delicious.  When  used  for  this 
purpose  it  is  better  to  leave  the  particles 
of  pineapple  in  the  juice.  Make  the  lay- 
ers according  to  a  recipe  for  white  cake, 
flavoring  them  with  almond  and  vanilla, 
and  be  sure  that  they  are  quite  cold 
before  putting  them  together  with  the  fill- 
ing. Covered  on  top  and  sides  with  a 
plain  white  icing  flavored  with  almond, 
this  makes  an  attractive  cake  that  will 
stay  moist  until  the  last  crumb  has  disap- 
peared.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Tapioca  pudding  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  canned  pineapple. 
Soak  the  tapioca  overnight  in  one  pint  of 
milk.  In  the  morning  scald  another  pint 
of  milk  and  add  that  containing  the 
tapioca,  together  with  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Cook  over  hot  water  until 
the  tapioca  is  thoroughly  done  and  the 
pudding  thick.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  when  partly  cooled  turn  into  it  two 
cupfuls  of  the  pineapple,  either  grated  or 
cut  in  cubes. 

A  frozen  pineapple  custard  is  a  deli- 
cious dessert  for  a  hot  day.  To  make  it, 
scald  a  quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler, 
add  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  immediately 
pour  about  half  of  the  milk  over  the 
beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Beat  the  egg 
mixture  into  the  milk  remaining  in  the 
boiler  and  cook  until  the  custard  coats 
the  spoon.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
thoroughly  chill  the  custard  before  add- 


ing two  cupfuls  of  grated  pineapple  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Freeze 
immediately. 

Pineapple  punch  is  just  the  thing  to 
serve  at  a  party  or  a  reception  when  the 
hostess  wants  to  offer  "  something  dif- 
ferent "  in  the  line  of  refreshments.  Pour 
one  quart  of  sirup  from  canned  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  or  cherries  over 
one  quart  of  grated  pineapple  and  the 
juice  of  one-half  dozen  each  of  lemons 
and  oranges.  Roil  one  quart  of  water 
and  one  pound  of  sugar,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt,  for  five  minutes.  Turn  this  hot 
sirup  over  the  fruit  juice  and  let  all  stand 
at  least  four  hours.  When  ready  for 
serving,  add  two  quarts  of  ice  cold  water 
and  a  generous  piece  of  hygienic  ice.  A 
pint  of  small  strawberries,  or  the  same 
amount  of  canned  cherries,  can  be  added 
to  advantage,  as  they  greatly  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  punch. 

For  a  pineapple  sherbet  boil  one  quart 
of  water  and  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
sugar  for  five  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  four  cupfuls  of  grated  pine- 
apple and  the  juice  of  two  lemons. 
Strain  this  through  a  cheesecloth  bag. 
squeezing  at  the  last  to  extract  all  the 
juice.  Turn  this  into  the  freezer  can,  and 
when  partially  frozen  beat  in  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  that  have  been  whipped  to 
a  stiff  froth.  Finish  freezing  and  allow 
the  sherbet  to  stand  packed  in  ice  and 
salt  at  least  an  hour  before  serving. 

During  the  season  pineapple  is  best 
served  plain.  If  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe 
no  additional  sugar  will  be  required ;  but 
in  most  cases  in  the  North,  far  from  the 
source  of  supply,  a  sprinkling  of  sugar 
on  slices  of  pineapple  about  an  hour 
before  serving  them  greatly  improve^ 
their  flavor.  An  occasional  salad  for 
variety  will  help  to  keep  this  fruit  popu- 
lar as  long  as  it  can  be  secured.  This 
one  is  especially  good: 

Shred  a  grapefruit  and  mix  it  with 
one  cupful  of  chopped  pineapple,  half 
that  amount  of  chopped  celery  or  nut 
meats  (or  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  each  ) 
and  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  canned 
cherries  drained  from  their  juice.  Heap 
on  lettuce  leaves,  and  pour  over  each 
mound  a  rich  mayonnaise  dressing 
diluted  with  whipped  cream  and  slightly 
flavored  with  maraschino. 
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Pepma 


By  Mrs.  JosepL  HergesLeimer 


PEPINA  is  a  Tuscan  maid  of  all 
work.  She  is  small,  with  incredibly 
quick  motions  that  conceal  an  un- 
guessed  strength;  her  cheeks  are  round 
and  rosy,  and  clean  to  godliness,  and  her 
hair  and  eyes  are  blacker  than  the  hearts 
of  the  Renaissance,  or  the  blackest  thing 
you  can  call  to  mind.  From  morn  till 
night  she  is  all  vivacity,  and  always  smil- 
ing. That  is  the  keynote  of  her  per- 
sonality. Her  duties  are  so  various  that 
a  list  of  them  would  resemble  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  Uffizi. 

Each  morning  her  "  Buori  giorno " 
strikes  a  happy  chord  upon  which  to 
found  the  melody  of  the  day.  It  is  then 
that  her  battle  against  the  stove  is  inau- 
gurated. Fearlessly  she  decapitates  it, 
and  shakes  it  to  the  very  foundation,  until 
reluctantly  it  gives  up  its  ashes,  and 
settles  sullenly  to  the  business  of  radiat- 
ing heat.  She  deposits  the  capacious  pink 
pitcher  of  aqua  calda  on  its  mat — woe 
betide  the  hot  water  left  for  a  moment 
on  the  chill,  stone  floor  of  our  impressive 
chamber! — and  then  disappears,  soon, 
however,  to  return  with  the  coffee  in  the 
individual  pots,  so  admirable  a  part  of 
Italian  breakfast  economy,  the  hot  milk 
and  rolls  of  unsurpassed  crispness,  and 
cool,  white,  saltless  pats  of  butter  and  jar 
of  translucent  honey. 

Midday  binds  Pepina,  lunch,  and  mac- 
aroni in  an  indivisible  trinity;  for  lunch 
is  the  glorification  of  macaroni,  and  Pe- 
pina is  its  high  priestess.  "Pasta,"  she 
calls  it,  and  blessed,  we  add.  Today  it 
is  a  creamy  white  mound  cunningly 
mingled  with  flaked  sardines;  yesterday 
stars  joined  together  with  a  heart  of 
forced  meat;  tomorrow  it  may  be  maca- 
roni vero,  cooked  with  chicken  livers,  dif- 
ficult of  manipulation,  but  worthy  of  all 
efTort. 

Then  follows  what  you  will,  but,  if 
the  kitchen  gods  are  propitious,  fritto 
misto.  Little  do  the  frequenters  of  hotel 
or  restaurant  know  of  the  possibilities 
of  fritto  misto.  Coldly  speaking,  it  is  a 
compound  of  vegetables.  Pepina's  are 
cauliflower,  cut  into  small  cubes,  carrots, 
celery,  potatoes,  and,  when  the  season 
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permits,  artichokes,  fried  with  propor- 
tionate slices  of  calf's  liver  in  equal  parts 
of  milk  and  water,  stiffened  with  flour 
and  a  little  salt,  and  set,  delicate  brown 
morsels,  before  the  unworthy  lodger. 

Should  one,  through  an  excess  of 
pasta,  be  confined  to  a  single  helping  of 
fritto  misto,  Pepina  regards  the  dish  with 
suspicion.    Doubtless  it  is  of  a  poorness. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  she  appears 
with  tea,  with  coal,  with  letters ;  as 
always,  she  is  smiling,  quick,  capable ;  as 
always,  the  wise  saying,  the  gay  retort, 
admirably  within  bounds. 

Dwelling  upon  the  material  side  of  the 
evening  repast,  what  more  natural  than 
a  descent  from  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete, and  to  center  our  thoughts  in 
cavolo  repcanof  Its  secret  lies  within  my 
breast,  torn  from  the  very  stronghold  of 
the  kitchen;  part  by  part  I  observed  its 
course,  from  a  mere  head  of  cabbage  to 
the  perfect,  finished  thing. 

As  I  have  suggested,  a  fine  head  of 
cabbage  is  the  prime  requisite;  this  boil 
until  tender,  then  put  upon  a  board  to 
drain,  lovingly  spreading  its  leaves  like 
a  full-blown  rose.  Then  in  a  pan  put 
two  table  spoon  fuls  of  butter;  when  it  is 
melted — attend  me  well — add  two  pounds 
of  finely  chopped  meat,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  (that  mysterious  quantity 
known  to  all  housewives),  five  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  rolled  bread  crumbs,  and  two  egg- 
well  beaten,  with  two  teaspoon  fuls  of 
nutmeg.  This  cook  until  the  meat  is  well 
done. 

Now  place  a  ball  of  meat  in  the  center 
of  the  cabbage,  brush  it  over  with  a  raw 
egg,  and  sprinkle  with  flour.  Fold  two 
leaves  about  it,  then  a  layer  of  meat,  egg. 
and  flour,  and  more  folded  leaves,  with 
meat,  egg,  and  leaves,  until  the  cabbage 
stands  remade,  glorified. 

Then  melt  three  tablespoon  fuls  of  but- 
ter in  a  pan.  and,  when  brown,  put  in  the 
cabbage  and  saut£  it  in  the  butter,  now 
on  this  side  and  now  on  that.  Man.  or 
Pepina,  can  do  no  more. 

Dinner  at  an  end,  Pepina  draws  the 
cloth  and  sets  forth  the  coffee — three 
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varieties  of  the  fragrant  bean  mingled 
and  roasted  by  her  own  hand.  Then, 
with  the  advent  of  the  scaldino,  her  mani- 
fold labors  for  the  day  are  at  an  end. 
Pepina  fetches  the  scaldini — earthen  jars 
whose  contents  of  glowing  charcoal  is 
guarded  by  a  wire  net  spread  over  their 
broad  mouths— one  in  either  hand,  and 
slips  them  into  their  appointed  places  in 
the  beds,  where  they  radiate  warmth  into 


the  icy  linen,  and  give  the  effect  of  gro- 
tesque fatness  snugly  ensconced.  Once 
more  she  shakes  the  stove  out  of  its 
lethargy,  flashes  her  sparkling  glance 
about  to  see  that  all  is  in  place,  all  well ; 
then  her  "  Buona  notte  "  rings  musically 
on  our  ears,  and  she  is  gone,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  tripping  song — a  song 
of  her  native  contada,  out  of  the  fullness 
of  her  heart 


News  of  tlie 

The  Di^tiMity  of  Cheese 

Two  familiar  traditions  concerning 
cheese  as  a  food,  which  tend  to  contra- 
dict each  other,  are  set  at  rest  by  recent 
thorough  tests  at  Middletown,  Ct,  and 
the  Minnesota  State  Experiment  Station. 
It  has  been  a  tradition  that  green  cheese 
was  indigestible,  and  that  ripe  cheese  was 
a  stimulus  to  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 
Neither  of  these  assertions  was  verified 
by  the  recent  tests,  which  were  nearly 
200  in  number,  and  tried  upon  6(>  persons. 

In  all  of  these  experiments  the  diges- 
tibility of  cheese,  whether  American  or 
foreign,  was  found  to  be  so  high  "  that  it 
would  be  undesirable  for  a  larger  per 
cent  of  any  food  material  to  be  absorbed 
than  was  the  case  with  cheese.''  Roque- 
fort and  Camembert  did  not  show  quite 
so  high  a  percentage  of  digestibility  as 
the  American  cheeses,  but  still  high. 
Swiss  cheese  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  American  in  this  regard.  Skim- 
milk  cheese,  at  which  the  public  has 
looked  askance,  was  found  highly  diges- 
tible, and  possessed  of  a  large  food  value. 
It  can  be  made  at  very  low  cost.  Cheese 
contains  a  larger  percentage  of  protein 
than  any  meat  except  dried  beef;  fresh 
meats  contain  about  half  the  protein  to 
be  found  in  cheese.  Practically  the  only 
food  product  that  rivals  cheese  in  food 
value  and  cheapness  is  dried  beans. 

"  A  pound  of  cheese."  says  the  report, 
"  has  nearly  the  same  food  value  as  two 
pounds  of  fresh  beef  or  any  other  fresh 
meat  as  food ;  it  is  worth  as  much  or 
more  than  a  pound  of  ham,  is  more 


Food  Supply 

digestible,  and  is  equal  to  two  pounds 
of  eggs  or  three  pounds  of  fish.  In 
price,  good  cheese  made  from  unskimmed 
milk  costs  about  a  third  more  than  round 
steak  and  twice  as  much  as  the  cheaper 
boiling  beef,  while  it  costs  practically 
the  same  per  pound  as  smoked  ham  and 
bacon.  It  costs  usually  a  third  more 
than  fresh  fish."' 

These  facts  are  condensed  from  a  new 
circular  (No.  166)  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled 
"  The  Digestibility  of  Cheese." 


Some  Canned  Things 

Canned  peas,  flavoring  extracts,  mince- 
meat, and  ketchup  have  undergone  ex- 
haustive tests  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  the  printed 
results  thereof  in  a  special  report  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Analyses  of 
many  brands  of  peas,  by  name,  are  given 
in  tabular  form,  in  addition  to  full  re- 
ports on  conditions  of  cans  when  opened, 
cost,  etc.  Copper  was  found  in  fourteen 
samples  of  foreign  pack,  and  tin  (from 
the  can)  in  eighty-eight  samples,  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  Minute  quantities  of 
copper,  consumed  regularly,  are  harmful 
to  the  human  system. 

One  expects  to  find  adulterated  and 
misbranded  ketchups,  outside  interstate 
commerce  and  the  recognized  makes,  and 
is  not  disappointed  in  the  findings  of  the 
Connecticut  analysts.  Many  of  the 
brands  analyzed  showed  the  presence  of 
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benzoate  of  soda  in  larger  quantities  than 
claimed  on  the  label.  Seven  brands  con- 
tained no  benzoate  at  all ;  of  sixty-two 
samples  claiming  to  contain  the  permitted 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  forty-five  ex- 
ceeded that  amount. 


Adulterations 

"  Warranted  pure,  fine,  fresh  butter," 
said  the  label  on  a  lot  of  butter  sent  from 
Iowa  to  Pennsylvania,  but  the  govern- 
ment found  the  butter  to  be  old  stuff, 
renovated,  and  placed  the  senders  under 
bonds  to  behave.  Egg  noodles  made  in 
Ohio  were  found  to  have  in  them  dead 
worms  and  beetles  and  other  refuse,  and 
the  makers  were  fined  fifteen  dollars. 
Strawberry  jam  and  quince  jam  made  in 
Missouri  were  found  to  contain  a  great 
deal  more  glucose  than  the  label  acknowl- 
edged; fine  forty  dollars  and  costs. 
''  Olive"  oil  from  New  York  contained 
cottonseed  oil,  and  was  confiscated. 
Some  "  apricot  jam  with  apple,"  from 
California,  was  found  filthy  and  unfit  for 
consumption,  and  the  makers  were  fined 
one  dollar.  Imitators  of  the  excellent 
brands  of  canned  pineapple  which  come 
from  Hawaii  shipped  some  filthy  and 
partially  decomposed  goods  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  were  caught  by  the  inspectors, 
and  the  stuff  was  destroyed.  The  fore- 
going are  instances  of  the  government 
work  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the 
"  Notices  of  Judgment  "  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  documents  are  live  reading 
for  the  householder.  They  demonstrate 
over  and  over  that  the  bad  foods  are  put 
out  by  guerrillas ;  that  the  recognized 
brands  of  food  are  the  safe  ones  to  buy. 


Victuals  and  Drink 

"  Cook  pork  well;  danger  from  trichi- 
nosis from  eating  raw  or  imperfectly 
cooked  pork,"  is  a  recently  issued  warn- 
ing of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Tlie  government  meat  in- 
spection does  not  include  inspection  for 
this  parasite.  A  pamphlet  on  this  subject 
will  be  sent  free  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington. 

The  new  municipal  inspector  of  kitch- 
ens and  restaurants  in  Cincinnati,  O., 

is  a  woman.    This  inspector,  Mrs.  Abbic 


McMackin,  was  chosen  from  among 
thirty  or  more  applicants,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  a  posi- 
tion in  a  large  city  in  this  country. 

A  representative  of  this  magazine, 
while  riding  in  a  New  York  Central  din- 
ing car,  noticed  that  the  quality  of  the 
sugar  therein  served  was  decidedly  i>oor. 
A  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the  din- 
ing car  service  brought  a  courteous  reply, 
and  the  next  time  our  representative  ate 
in  one  of  the  road's  cars  he  found  the 
choicest  of  loaf  sugar  on  the  table. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farm  table 
offers  fewer  fresh  vegetables  than  the 
city  or  suburban  table?  This  is  asserted 
by  persons  who  ought  to  know.  The 
reasons  given  are  the  bother  which  the 
kitchen  garden  gives  to  women  already 
overburdened,  and  the  ready  cash  market 
for  fresh  produce.  It  is  proverbial  that 
the  last  place  in  which  to  look  for  cream 
is  the  milk  producer's  table. 

"  Nothing  would  act  more  effectively 
upon  the  manufacturer  who  adulterates 
his  food  products  than  the  imposition 
and  enforcement  of,  jail  sentences  upon 
several  prominent  offenders,"  writes 
James  Foust  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bulle- 
tin. Dairy  and  Food  Division. 

The  rule  for  drinking  at  meals,  accord- 
ing to  sound  medical  authority,  is  to  take 
fluid  only  when  the  mouth  is  empty ;  do 
not  wash  down  food  with  liquid.  Recent 
experiments  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
indicate  that  the  liberal  use  of  water  at 
meals  is  attended  by  no  bad  results. 

The  strawberry,  says  the  London 
Lancet,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  contamina- 
tion, growing  as  it  does  within  splashing 
distance  of  fertilizers,  being  picked  by 
hand,  and  having  a  surface  which  affords 
an  excellent  culture  medium  for  harmful 
organisms.  It  should  therefore  be 
washed.  "  The  process,"  says  the  Lancti, 
"  is  simple,  and  need  not  in  recognizable 
degree  detract  from  the  highly  esteemed 
characteristics  of  the  fruit." 

A  substitute  for  asparagus — in  its 
canned  form  at  least — has  been  discov- 
ered by  a  woman  rancher  near  Spokane. 
Wash.,  in  the  shape  of  alfalfa  roots.  Al- 
falfa is  a  species  of  forage  plant  which 
takes  the  place  of  grass  as  a  cattle  food 
The  roots  are  said  to  be  tender  and  to 
resemble  asparagus  in  flavor. 
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A  Few  Seasonable  Recipes 


Pennsylvania  Cucumbers 

An  hour  before  they  are  to  be  used, 
peel  and  slice  thinly  three  or  four  fresh, 
young  cucumbers,  and  lay  them  in  ice 
water.  Just  before  serving  drain  them, 
fold  in  a  towel,  and  put  on  ice  while 
making  the  dressing.  For  this  put  into 
a  small  bowl  a  teacupful  of  rich,  thick 
cream,  either  sweet  or  sour,  and  into  it 
whip  a  rounded  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  tablespoonful  and  a  half  of  vinegar, 
half  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and 
a  small  onion,  grated.  Taste,  and  add 
more  seasoning  if  desired.  The  flavor 
of  the  dressing  needs  to  be  rather  pro- 
nounced in  order  to  give  zest  to  the  cu- 
cumbers, over  which  it  should  be  poured 
at  the  last  minute  before  serving.  This 
dish,  which  is  delicious,  if  not  very  whole- 
some, is  a  favorite  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.   A.  M.  S. 

Caramel  Parfait 

Put  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire 
and  stir  constantly  until  melted  to  a  sirup 
of  a  light  brown  color.  Add  gradually 
to  a  cupful  of  milk  which  has  been  heated 
in  a  double  boiler  and  stir  until  all  the 
lumps  of  caramel  are  dissolved.  Pour 
the  mixture  over  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  return  to  the  double  boiler,  and  let 
cook  until  thickened.  Strain  and  cool. 
Add  the  beaten  whites  of  the  two  eggs 
and  fold  in  a  cupful  of  cream  beaten 
until  thick.  Turn  into  a  mold,  pack  in 
ioe  and  salt ;  let  stand  for  four  hours. 
Serve  garnished  with  whipped  cream  and 
candied  cherries.   G.  F.  M. 

Poked  Fillets  of  Sweetbreads 

Cover  two  pairs  of  sweetbreads  with 
cold  water  and  let  them  stand  for  half 
an  hour  or  longer.  Drain,  remove  tubes, 
fiber,  and  outside  skin.  Let  the  sweet- 
breads simmer  for  twenty  minutes  in 
salted  acidulated  water.  Drain,  put  in 
cold  water  to  harden,  drain  again,  and 
cut  into  fillets.  Try  out  four  or  five 
slices  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  in  a  baking 
pan,  add  one  finely  chopped  onion  and 
cook  until  well  browned.    Put  the  sweet- 


breads into  the  pan  on  top  of  the 
browned  onion,  place  the  pan  in  the  oven, 
and  let  the  sweetbreads  bake  for  thirty 
minutes,  basting  frequently  with  melted 
butter;  that  is,  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter  mixed  with  one-half 
cupful  of  stock.  When  the  sweetbreads 
are  thoroughly  cooked  and  well  browned, 
remove  them  to  a  hot  serving  dish.  To 
the  fat  in  the  pan  add  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  flour.  Stir  until  brown,  add  one  cup- 
ful of  stock,  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point,  stirring  continually.  Strain,  add 
the  juice  of  one  orange,  season  to  taste, 
and  pour  around  the  sweetbreads  to 
serve. 

Tomato  and  Asparagus  Salad 

Select  six  large  tomatoes.  Dip  in  hot 
water  for  a  second ;  then  peel  carefully, 
scoop  out  the  centers,  and  put  the  tomato 
cases  on  ice  until  thoroughly  chilled.  Cut 
about  a  pint  of  asparagus  tips  in  small 
pieces  and  boil  in  salted  water.  Drain, 
chill,  season  with  paprika  and  cayenne, 
and  dress  with  thick  mayonnaise.  Put 
the  dressed  asparagus  carefully  into  the 
tomato  cups.  Put  a  dessertspoonful  of 
mayonnaise  on  top  of  each  and  garnish 
with  tiny  slices  of  small  pickles  or  olives. 
Serve  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves. 

Rhubarb  Fritters 

Cut  the  rhubarb  into  two-inch  length^ 
and  cook  in  a  rich  sugar  sirup  until  ten- 
der (using  care  that  the- rhubarb  is  not 
broken).  Let  it  lie  in  the  sirup  until 
cold,  then  drain  each  piece  carefully. 
Place  two  or  three  pieces  together  and 
dust  thickly  with  powdered  sugar.  Make 
a  batter  with  one  cupful  of  milk,  two 
beaten  eggs,  and  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls  of  flour  with  which  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  have  been  sifted.  Add  the  milk 
to  the  eggs,  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  then 
the  flour  mixture.  Mix  thoroughly,  dip 
each  little  bundle  of  rhubarb  in  the  bat- 
ter, and  fry  in  deep,  hot  fat.  Drain  on 
unglazed  paper,  roll  in  granulated  sugar, 
and  serve  at  once  with  the  sirup  drained 
from  the  rhubarb.    \V.  R. 
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VIII — How  to  Select  and  Cook  Fiat 


FISH  is  one  of  the  greatest  resources 
of  the  housewife.    Its  use  not  only 
adds  another  course,  another  possi- 
bility, but  variety  and  deliciousncss  to  the 
diet. 

In  buying  fish  select  those  showing 
plainly  that  they  are  fresh;  those  with 
bright  eyes,  firm  flesh,  shiny  scales,  red 
gills,  and  stiff  fins.  As  all  fish  undergo 
decomposition  very  rapidly,  beware  of 
one  with  dull,  sunken  eyes,  dry  scales 
easily  loosened,  or  flesh  so  soft  that  it 
shows  an  indentation  if  the  finger  is 
pressed  against  it.  Fish  ought  to  be 
eaten  as  quickly  as  possible  after  being 
caught.  It  is  better,  therefore,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  to  buy  fish  obtained  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  your  own  neigh- 
borhood, rather  than  to  purposely  choose 
that  which  must  have  traveled  long  dis- 
tances or  been  in  storage  for  some  con- 
siderable time. 

In  buying  fish  we  pay  for  a  great  deal 
of  waste  material  which  has  to  be  thrown 
away.  This  amounts  in  some  cases  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  So  it  often 
proves  more  economical  to  buy  a  solid 
slice  from  a  large  fish  at  a  seemingly 
high  price  than  to  buy  a  whole  small  fish 
at  a  lower  price  per  pound.  The  market 
price  of  fish  is  largely  governed  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  hence  a 
high  price  does  not  always  indicate  that 
a  fish  is  of  better  quality,  but  simply 
that  there  is  a  scant  supply  of  that 
particular  kind.  Therefore,  do  not  scorn 
the  cheaper  varieties  unless  you  find  they 
are  expensive  when  the  quantity  of  waste 
has  been  considered. 

Preparation  for  Cooking 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  guide  or  sports- 
man prepare  a  fish  for  broiling  over  a 
wood  fire  on  the  shore  or  in  the  woods? 
The  deftness  and  ease  with  which  he 
scales  and  cleans  it  may  be  employed 
with  as  good  results  at  home.  He  grasps 
the  fish  firmly  and  scales  it  first,  work- 
ing from  the  tail  toward  the  head.  The 
blade  of  the  knife  should  be  held  slightly 
slanting  against  the  fish.,  so  that  the  scales 
fall  back  on  the  knife.    When  necessary 
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rinse  the  blade  in  cold  water  and  con- 
tinue to  work  until  no  scales  are  left. 
Then  split  the  fish  open  from  the  gills 
half  way  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  take  out  the  entrails,  and  wash  the 
fish  carefully  inside  and  out.  If  the  fish 
is  small  it  may  be  cleaned  by  cutting  a 
slit  at  the  gills  and  pressing  the  intestines 
out  through  the  opening.  This  leaves 
the  body  of  the  fish  in  better  shape  than 
if  it  were  cleaned  in  the  usual  way,  and 
makes  it  look  more  attractive  when 
served.  When  fish  are  bought  in  market 
they  are  generally  cleaned  and  scaled, 
although  not  always  as  thoroughly  as  one 
might  wish.  If  necessary,  complete  the 
process,  being  careful  to  remove  every 
trace  of  blood  which  may  have  remained 
on  the  inside  along  the  bone.  Wash  the 
fish  under  the  faucet  or  wipe  it  off  with 
a  damp  cloth  and  then  wipe  it  dry.  The 
fish  is  now  ready  for  cooking  unless  it 
is  desired  boned. 

Any  fish  may  be  boned,  but  those  with 
small  bones,  such  as  shad,  or  herring, 
are  not  so  frequently  prepared  in  this 
way  as  cod  or  haddock  from  which  the 
bones  may  lie  more  easily  removed.  Be- 
fore starting  work,  rub  the  fingers  over 
with  salt,  so  that  the  fish  may  be  held 
without  slipping.  Then  cut  off  the  head, 
cut  down  both  sides  of  the  fin  on  the 
back  the  entire  length  of  the  fish,  and 
pull  off  this  strip  of  skin.  Loosen  the 
rest  of  the  skin  below  the  head  and  pull 
it  off,  first  on  one  side  of  the  fish  and 
then  on  the  other.  Now  begin  at  the 
tail  and  work  toward  the  head,  scraping 
the  flesh  from  each  side  of  the  backbone 
and  removing  the  backbone  and  spine 
entire.  A  few  small  bones  will  probably 
be  left  sticking  in  the  flesh,  but  these 
may  be  easily  pulled  out. 

The  fish  is  now  in  pieces,  freed  from 
skin  and  bone,  and  ready  to  cook  as  de- 
sired. These  strips  of  fish  are  called 
fillets,  and  may  be  used  whole  or  cut  into 
smaller  pieces.  Recipes  often  call  for 
fillets  of  halibut  or  other  large  fish.  To 
prepare  these  cut  off  the  skin  which  is 
around  the  edge  of  the  slice,  remove  the 
bone  in  the  center,  and  cut  the  flesh  into 
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pieces  the  right  size  for  individual 
service. 

To  Boil  Fiab. 

Unless  one  has  risen  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  gone  in  a  dory  to  the  salmon 
weir  bringing  back  her  fish  with  her  to 
be  broiled  for  breakfast  or  boiled  for 
dinner,  she  has  not  known  what-  salmon 
is.  Hard  and  firm  as  beefsteak,  enticing 
in  color,  delicate  in  flavor,  this  in  its  real 
home  is  a  treat.  And  salmon,  because  of 
its  texture  and  the  distribution  of  the 
oil  in  its  body,  is  one  of  the  best  of  fishes 
to  cook  by  boiling.  Boiling  in  general  is 
a  wasteful  and  tasteless  way  of  cooking 
fish,  but  such  firm  and  well-flavored 
varieties  as  salmon  and  bluefish  may  be 
cooked  in  this  way.  In  the  cooking  of 
both  meats  and  fish  there  is  a  Scylla  and 
a  Charybdis  to  avoid,  or  a  middle  course 
which  must  be  pursued.  Two  things 
have  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  boiling  of 
fish — the  effect  of  cold  water  and  the 
appearance  of  the  fish.  Cold  water  draws 
out  the  juices ;  boiling  water  will  contract 
and  crack  the  skin.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  cook  the  fish  at  the  simmering 
point  and  with  care. 

Place  the  fish  on  a  fish  rack  or  sheet, 
or  tie  in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth,  and  place 
in  warm  water  to  which  has  been  added  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to  each  two 
quarts  of  water  or  stock.  Bring  quickly 
to  boiling  point,  then  let  it  cook  at  the 
simmering  point  until  thoroughly  done, 
no  longer.  Count  the  time  from  the  mo- 
ment the  water  reaches  boiling  point, 
estimating  from  five  to  eight  minutes  to  a 
pound,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  fish,  a  thick  solid  fish  taking  longer 
than  a  slim,  more  delicate  one.  The  fish 
is  done  when  the  flesh  separates  readily 
from  the  bones.  When  the  fish  is  cooked 
lift  it  carefully  from  the  water,  drain, 
remove  cloth,  and  serve  on  a  folded  nap- 
kin to  absorb  any  extra  liquid  from  the 
fish.  Garnish  with  parsley  or  cress,  and 
slices  of  lemon  or  beets,  and  serve  with 
a  hollandaisc,  bechamel,  or  drawn-butter 
sauce. 

The  juices  of  fish  are  alkaline  in  their 
nature.  This  will  explain  the  natural 
craving  for  an  acid  sauce — a  vegetable 
v  such  as  hot  slaw  cooked  with  vinegar,  or 
some  such  addition  to  the  fish,  when 
served.   The  decrease  in  nutritive  value 


and  flavor  when  a  fish  is  boiled  causes 
the  use  of  what  is  called  a  court  bouillon 
in  the  place  of  water.  This  is  merely  a 
stock  made  by  saut6ing  vegetables,  such 
as  celery,  carrot,  and  onion,  chopped  fine, 
in  butter,  adding  vinegar,  cloves,  bay  leaf, 
etc.,  and  boiling  with  the  addition  of 
water  until  this  is  well  flavored.  The  fish 
is  cooked  in  this,  or  it  may  be  put  in  the 
water  and  the  vegetables,  spices,  etc., 
added  directly  to  this  for  the  cooking 
process. 

Fish  is  often  marinated  before  cook- 
ing. Brush  the  flesh  over  with  olive  oil 
and  sprinkle  it  with  lemon  juice;  lay  on 
top  slices  of  onion  and  strips  of  red  or 
green  pepper.  Drain  the  fish  and  cook 
as  desired.  Cooked  fish  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a  salad  is  much  improved  by 
standing  for  several  hours  in  equal  parts 
of  olive  oil  and  vinegar,  a  little  salt  and 
paprika,  and  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice. 
Drain,  mix  with  salad  dressing,  and  serve 
on  crisp  lettuce  leaves. 

Tkc  Bakintf  of  Fist 

The  head  and  tail  may  be  left  on  a  fish 
that  is  to  be  baked.  Fill  the  cavity  with 
dressing,  being  careful  not  to  get  it  so 
full  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  expan- 
sion of  the  crumbs  during  cooking.  Sew 
the  sides  of  the  fish  together  over  the 
dressing,  using  buttered  string,  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  removed  when  the  fish  is 
served.  If  the  fish  is  lean  and  dry,  lard 
it  as  follows :  Cut  four  or  five  gashes 
on  each  side  of  the  backbone  and  insert 
in  each  a  strip  of  salt  pork  to  furnish  fat 
during  baking,  thus  adding  juiciness  and 
flavor  to  the  flesh. 

When  the  fish  is  to  be  served  whole  it 
should  be  trussed  in  an  upright  position,  if 
possible.  It  bakes  more  evenly,  browns 
better,  and  is  more  easily  served.  It  is 
better  to  keep  a  baking  dish  or  pan  to  be 
used  solely  for  fish,  the  fishy  taste  being 
most  difficult  to  remove,  or  to  have  a  fish 
sheet.  This  is  merely  a  plain  flat  sheet 
of  heavy  tin,  smaller  than  the  baking  pan 
and  perforated  with  rows  of  small  holes. 
It  must  also  have  handles  by  which  to 
lift  the  fish  on  the  sheet  from  the  pan. 
Dredge  the  fish  with  salt  and  pepper;  put 
pieces  of  salt  pork  in  the  pan  under  and 
around  the  fish,  but  add  no  water  unless 
needed.  The  oven  should  be  hot  at  first, 
so  that  the  fish  will  brown  in  about  thirty 
minutes.  Then  reduce  the  heat  and  bake 
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the  fish  slowly  for  a  second  half  hour, 
basting  it  often  with  the  fat  in  the  pan. 

Slices  or  fillets  of  fish  are  often  baked 
in  milk  in  an  earthen  dish,  and  are  deli- 
cious. The  bone  may  be  removed  from 
the  center  of  a  slice  of  fish,  the  cavity 
filled  with  dressing  and  the  top  covered 
with  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  and  serve  with  a  cream 
or  hollandaise  sauce.  Small  pieces  of 
fish  can  be  cooked  with  vegetables  in  a 
casserole  very  much  as  meat  is  cooked, 
and  are  a  novelty. 

TK*  Broiling  Proccw 

Any  small,  flat  fish  may  be  broiled,  or 
a  slice  from  a  large  fish  used.  An  oily 
fish,  however,  is  much  better  cooked  in 
this  way  than  a  dry  fish,  as  the  fat  present 
prevents  the  flesh  from  becoming  hard. 
In  fact,  there  are  certain  fish  that  con- 
noisseurs say  should  be  cooked  in  no 
other  way. 

If  a  whole  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  remove 
all  scales,  and  split  the  fish  down  the 
backbone.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  if  the  flesh  of  the  fish  is  dry 
instead  of  oily,  spread  it  with  soft  butter 
or  olive  oil.  Heat  a  wire  broiler  and 
grease  it  thoroughly  with  a  piece  of  salt 
pork.  Place  the  fish  inside  the  broiler, 
with  the  thin  part  in  the  middle  folded 
over  so  as  to  have  a  fish  of  even  thick- 
ness. Hold  the  flesh  side  near  the  heat 
until  browned ;  turn  and  brown  on  the 
skin  side.  Broil  slowly  on  the  flesh  side 
for  about  twenty  minutes  more,  then 
broil  on  the  skin  side  for  ten.  Remove 
from  the  broiler  to  the  serving  platter, 
garnish,  and  serve. 

If  the  broiling  is  to  be  done  in  a  gas 
stove,  the  fish  may  be  placed  in  a  greased 
tin.  skin  side  down,  and  put  under  the 
flame  in  the  broiling  oven.  Leave  the 
burners  on  full  until  the  fish  is  nicely 
browned;  then  turn  them  down  as  low- 
as  possible  and  let  the  fish  cook  for  about 
thirty  minutes. 

A  planked  fish  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
way.  except  that  the  fish  is  cooked  on  an 
oiled  plank  instead  of  a  tin.  Before 
serving,  a  border  of  mashed  potatoes  is 
piped  around  the  fish  and  browned 
slightly  in  the  oven,  vegetables  are  added, 
the  plank  is  garnished  as  elaborately  as 
desired,  and  sent  to  the  table. 


How  to  Fry 

Small  fish  or  fillets  of  large  fish  may 
be  covered  with  egg  and  crumbs  and  fried 
in  deep  fat.  Wash  the  fish  and  dry  them 
thoroughly,  being  careful  not  to  bruise 
the  flesh.  Roll  in  egg,  slightly  beaten 
and  diluted  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water,  and  cover  with  fine  bread 
crumbs.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  dip  the  fish 
in  a  thin  batter.  The  outside  of  the 
fish  must  be  completely  covered  with 
something  which  will  cook  instantly  when 
plunged  into  the  hot  fat.  Have  enough 
hot  fat  in  a  deep  frying  pan  to  entirely 
cover  the  fish.  Put  a  few  fish  in  a  fry- 
ing basket  at  a  time  and  brown  in  hot 
fat.  Drain  on  brown  paper  and  serve 
with  tartare  or  some  other  as  highly  sea- 
soned sauce.  Extreme  care  must  be 
taken,  especially  in  frying  fish,  to  cook 
long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  done,  but 
not  so  long  that  flesh  becomes  dry  and 
hard.  It  is  sufficiently  cooked  when  the 
flesh  separates  from  the  bone  and  be- 
comes firm  and  opaque. 

The  three  points  to  observe  in  success- 
ful frying  are  to  have  the  fat  smoking 
hot,  a  fat-proof  covering  over  the  fish, 
and  after  frying  the  fish  should  be  thor- 
oughly drained  before  serving. 

Sautfd  Fiak 

To  saute"  means  to  brown  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other  in  a  small 
amount  of  fat.  Rich,  oily  fish  should  not 
be  cooked  in  this  way,  as  they  are  already 
too  rich  in  fat,  which  changes  in  flavor  if 
allowed  to  cook  from  the  fish  and  become 
overheated. 

Wash  the  fish  and  wipe  dry.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  with  Indian 
meal  or  white  flour.  Cook  some  salt  pork 
in  a  hot  frying  pan  until  the  fat  is  well 
tried  out.  Put  in  the  fish  and  let  them 
cook  until  nicely  browned  on  both  sides. 
Be  careful  not  to  have  the  fire  so  hot 
that  the  fish  will  burn  before  it  cooks 
through. 

The  odor  of  fish  cooking  in  the  house 
is  often  objectionable,  but  the  odor  of 
fish  being  sautld  in  a  battered  old  fry- 
ing pan  over  a  camp  fire,  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  most  jaded  appetite.  A  bass 
or  a  pickerel  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  a  trout  from  an  Adirondack 
stream,  cooked  by  the  guide  or  fisher- 
man, has  moved  even  those  not  followers  ' 
of  Walton  to  pagans  of  praise. 
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SUNDAY 


Asparagus  omelet 
Toasted  rye  muffins 
Coffee 

Dinner 

Julienne  soup 
Baked  shad* 
French  fried  potatoes 
Lettuce  and  cucumber 
salad 
Rhubarb  pie* 
Coffee 

Supper 

Cream  cheese  and  pi- 
mento salad 
Bread  and  butter 
Tea 

MONDAY 


Bananas 
Cereal 
Doughnuts 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Creamed  shad  on 

boiled  rice 
Oatmeal  hermits* 

Tea 

Dinner 

Veal  pot  pie  with 
baked  dumplings* 
Stewed  tomatoes 

Lima  bean  salad 
Pineapple  sponge 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Bacon 
Scrambled  crrs 
Southern  johnnycake* 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

French  toast 
Grape  fruit  marmalade 
Wafers  Cocoa 


Tomato  soup 
Veal  croquettes,  horse- 
radish sauce 
Browned  potatoes 
Carrots  and  green  peas 
Coffee  eclairs 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 


Luncheon 

Eggs    with    cream  in 
ramekins 
Bread  and  butter 
Cocoa 

Dinner 

Crown  roast  of  lamb 
Mashed  potatoes 

Asparagus  salad 
Mint  sherbet 
Wafers  Coffee 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast 

Eggs  in  shell 
German  coffee  cake 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Dublin  salad  with 
cream  dressing* 
Canned  fruit 
Butter  thins  Tea 

Dinner 

Lamb  cooked  in  casser- 
ole with  carrots  and 

peas 
Boiled  rice 

Watercress 
Rhubarb  brown  betty* 
Coffee 

FRIDAY 


Cereal 
Griddle  cakes  with 
maple  sirup 
Coffee 


Fresh  pineapple 
Broiled     sardines  on 
toast 
Coffee 


Rice  and  cheese  cro- 
quettes 
Maple  gingerbread* 
Stewed  apricots 
Tea 

Dinner 

Broiled  blucfish 
Potato  souffle 

Spinach 
Radish  roses 
Rhubarb  tutti  frutti 
cake* 
Coffee 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 

Creamed  codfish 

Baked  potatoes 
Toast  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Curry  of  lamb 
Spaghetti 
Cookies  Tea 


Dinner 

Cream  of  spinach  soup* 
Egg  salad 
Scalloped  tomatoes 
Finger  rolls 
Raisin  pie 
Cheese  Coffee 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast 

Breakfast  souffle* 
Popovers 
Rhubarb  marmalade 
Coffee 

Dinner 

Consomme 
Panned  chicken 
Baked  onions 
Asparagus* 
Coffee  jelly  with 
whipped  cream 
Sponge  drops 
Coffee 

Supper 

Fruit  salad 
Wafers  Tea 

MONDAY 
Breakfast 

Broiled  liver 
Creamed  potatoes 
Baking  powder  biscuit 
Coffee 
Luncheon 

Poached  eggs  on  toast 
Crackers  Cheese 
Cocoa 
Dinner 

Chicken  souffle 
Baked  asparagus  tips* 
Buttered  parsnips 
Pineapple  tarts 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

French  omelet 
Toasted  baking  powder 
biscuit 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Parsnip  fritters 
Lettuce  salad 
Wafers  Tea 


Tomato  pot  roast* 
Boiled  potatoes 

Beet  Rivetis 
Steamed  fig  pudding 
Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast 

Fruit 
Cereal 
Muffins  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Salad  of  beet  greens 
and  hard-cooked  eggs 
Rolls  Cocoa 
Dinner 

Broiled  ham 
Hashed  brown  potatoes 
Coleslaw 
Tapioca  custard 
Coffee 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast 

scrambled  with 
chopped  ham 
Spider  corn  cake 

Coffee 


Corn  chowder 
Canned  fruit 
Wafers  Tea 

Dinner 

Cold  not  roast 
Stuffed  potatoes 
String  bean  salad 
Fudge  cake  with 
whipped  cream 
Coffee 

FRIDAY 
Breakfast 

Beef  warmed  in  tomato 
sauce 
Buttered  toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 

Baked  rhubarb* 
Cinnamon  buns 
Cocoa 

Dinner 

Boiled  haddock,  egg 


Mashed  potatoes 

Buttered  beets 
Cottage  pudding,  lemon 

sauce 

Coffee 

SATURDAY 
Breakfast 

Fresh   fish  cakes 

Bacon 
Graham  muffins  " 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Potato   and   eKK  salad 
Toasted  graham  muffins 
Cookies  Tea 

Dinner 

Cream  of  beet  .soup 
Broiled  lamb  chops 
Macaroni 

Green  peas 
Lettuce,  French  dress- 
ing 

Crackers  Cheese 
Coffee 
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Recipes  for  Bills  of  Fare 


Baked  Shad 

.  Scale  a  fresh  shad  or  small  bluefish 
and  cleanse  with  a  damp  cloth.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Oil  the  bottom  of 
a  baking  pan  sparingly  with  olive  oil,  lay 
in  the  fish,  and  spread  another .  table- 
spoonful  of  oil  over  each  half.  Put  into 
a  hot  oven  and  bake  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Meanwhile  slice  four  medium- 
sized  tomatoes  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Remove  seeds  and  ribs  from  two 
sweet  green  peppers  and  chop  them  fine, 
with  half  a  dozen  fresh  shallots.  If 
the  latter  arc  not  to  be  had,  a  small  white 
onion  will  do  instead,  but  the  shallots  are 
better.  Now  open  the  oven  door,  lay  the 
sliced  tomatoes  evenly  on  the  fish  and 
sprinkle  the  chopped  peppers  and  shallots 
over  the  top.  adding  a  final  dash  of  salt. 
Bake  fifteen  minutes  more,  or  longer, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  Care- 
fully transfer  with  a  skimmer  to  the  hot 
platter,  and  jxmr  the  gravy  over.  Gar- 
nish with  parsley  or  cress  and  prettily  cut 
lemon.   A  M.  S. 

Rhubarb  Pic 

Make  the  crust  and  bake  before  fill- 
ing. Take  two  cupfuls  of  cooked 
rhubarb  and  add  one  tablespoon  ful  of 
lemon  juice  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Fill  the  crust  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  until  the  pie  is  thick.  Make 
a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs; 
or,  if  preferred,  save  these  for  cake  or 
to  cover  croquettes,  and  use  thin  strips 
of  unbaked  pie  crust,  making  a  lattice 
over  the  filling  when  ready  to  bake. 
Raisins  may  be  cooked  with  the  rhubarb 
for  the  pic. 

Oatmeal  Hermits 

Put  two  cupfuls  of  oatmeal,  one  cup- 
ful of  seeded  raisins,  and  one-half  cup- 
ful of  English  walnut  meats  through  the 
coarse  cutter  of  the  meat  chopper.  Mix 
together  one  cupful  of  white  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  melted  shortening,  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Add  one  teaspoonful 
of  >oda  dissohed  in  six  tablespoon  ful  s  of 
sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cin- 
namon and  nutmeg,  and  two  cupfuls  of 
flour.  Stir  in  the  chopped  oatmeal, 
raisins,  and  nuts.  Drop  from  a  dessert- 
spoon wet  in  milk,  on  tin  sheets,  having 


the  drops  about  three  inches  apart.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  This  recipe 
makes  about  three  dozen  delicious  spin 
drop  cakes.   D.  M. 

Veal  Pot  Pie,  with  Baked  Dumplings 

Select  veal  which  has  flesh  firm  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  pale  red  color ;  the  bone* 
should  be  hard  and  good-sized.  If  the 
flesh  is  of  a  bluish  tinge  and  the  bone> 
are  small  and  flexible,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  meat  is  from  an  animal  too  young  to 
be  good  for  food. 

For  a  pot  pie,  purchase  meat  from 
the  forequarter  or  a  slice  from  the  leg. 
About  three  pounds  will  be  needed,  but 
this  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  bone 
in  the  piece  selected.    Cut  the  meat  into 
two-inch  cubes  and  put  them  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  few  thin  slices  of  salt  pork. 
A  sliced  onion  may  be  added,  if  desired. 
Then  pour  in  boiling  water  to  cover  the 
meat.   Bring  it  to  the  boiling  point,  skim, 
and  set  the  kettle  where  its  contents  will 
simmer  but  not  boil,  or  put  the  meat  into 
the  tireless  cooker.    When  tender  take 
the  meat  from  the  liquid  and  place  it  in 
a  deep  baking  dish.    Let  the  liquid  boil 
until  it  is  reduced  to  about  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls;  strain  and  remove  most  of 
the  fat.    Add  one-half  cupful  of  milk  or 
cream,  thicken  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  rubbed  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter.    Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
pour  over  the  meat. 

For  the  crust,  sift  together  two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  three- fourths  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
]X)wder.  Work  in  with  a  knife  or  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  shortening.  Add  water  or  milk 
to  make  a  dough  somewhat  softer  than 
that  used  for  baking  powder  biscuit. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  top  of  the  meat  to 
completely  cover  the  surface.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  for  about  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Southern  Johmiycakc 

Mix  together  two  cupfuls  of  cold. 
l>oiled  rice  or  hominy,  one  egg  well 
beaten,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add 
enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  as  soft  a* 
can  easilv  be  handled ;  roll  out  until  one 
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half  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  in  pieces  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  place 
on  buttered  tins  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
M.  R. 

Dublin  Salad 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  using  left- 
over mashed  potatoes.  To  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  po'tato  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  one 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  and  one  and 
one-half  tablespoon fuls  of  vinegar.  Mix 
the  ingredients  well  together  and  add  salt 
if  necessary.  The  amount  will  depend 
on  how  highly  the  potato  was  seasoned 
when  mashed.  Chill  thoroughly.  When 
ready  to  serve,  shape  roughly  into  small 
balls  and  place  on  lettuce  leaves.  Put 
beside  the  potato  balls  a  spoonful  of  salad 
dressing. 

If  desired,  the  potato  mixture  may  be 
forced  through  a  pastry  bag,  forming 
large  potato  roses  on  the  lettuce.  They 
may  be  sprinkled  with  finely  chopped 
parsley  instead  of  having  the  parsley  put 
into  the  first  mixture. 

Cream  Salad  Dressing 

Beat  slightly  one  whole  egg  and  the 
yolks  of  two.  Two  whole  eggs  may  be 
used,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  yolks 
gives  a  yellower,  richer  dressing.  Add 
one-half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  sugar, 
md  paprika,  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  butter, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  either  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice.  Cook  over  hot  water  until 
thickened,  being  careful  not  to  let  the 
egg  overcook  so  that  the  mixture  will 
have  a  curdled  appearance.  Strain  and 
cool.  Just  before  serving,  add  one-half 
cupful  of  cream  beaten  until  stiff. 

This  dressing  is  very  light  and  deli- 
cate, and  is  suitable  only  for  fruit  or  light 
vegetable  salads,  but  not  for  fish  or  meat 
salads.  For  these,  French  dressing,  may- 
onnaise, or  a  heavy  cooked  dressing 
should  be  used. 

Rhubarb  Brozcn  Betty 

Fill  a  pudding  dish  with  alternate  lay- 
ers of  slices  of  buttered  bread  and  fresh 
rhubarb  cut  into  half-inch  pieces,  but  not 
peeled.  Sprinkle  each  layer  with  sugar 
grated  orange  rind,  and  a  little  salt.  For 
a  half  pound  of  rhubarb  use  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Cover, 
and  bake  for  one  hour.  Serve  with  a  hot 
pudding  sauce. 


If  desired,  the  dish  may  be  left  uncov- 
ered for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
time  that  the  pudding  is  in  the  oven,  so 
that  the  top  may  become  browned. 

Maple  Gingerbread 

Cream  one-fourth  cupful  of  butter,  add 
one  cupful  of  maple  sugar,  one  egg  well 
beaten,  and  one-fourth  cupful  of  boiling 
water.  Sift  together  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Add  to  the  first  mixture  and  bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Rhubarb  Tutti  Frutti  Cake 

Make  a  shortcake  by  any  recipe 
desired.  Split  and  butter  it  quickly,  and 
spread  at  once  with  a  filling  made  as 
follows :  Cook  together  for  five  minutes 
two  cupfuls  of  rich,  thick,  stewed  rhu- 
barb, and  one  cupful  of  mixed  stoned 
dates  and  raisins  chopped  fine.  Spread 
each  layer  while  both  cake  and  filling  are 
hot,  and  put  a  thin  layer  of  whipped 
cream  on  top  of  each  layer  of  fruit  before 
covering  with  the  next  layer  of  the  short : 
cake.  This  dessert  should  be  served  at 
once  with  plenty  of  good  whipped  cream, 
or  with  plain,  thick,  sweet  cream  and 
sugar.  R. 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup 

Rub  finely  chopped  cooked  spinach 
through  a  sieve.  Scald  one  quart  of  milk, 
with  a  slice  of  onion.  Remove  the  onion, 
add  two  cupfuls  of  the  spinach  puree  and 
thicken  with  one-fourth  cupful  of  flour 
nibbed  with  one-fourth  cupful  of  butter. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  serve' 
with  crisp  crackers. 

Breakfast  Souffle 

Melt  three  tablespoon  fuls  of  butter, 
add  three  tablespoon  fuls  of  flour,  and 
one  cupful  of  milk.  Bring  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  season  with  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  add  the  yolks  of  four  cgg> 
beaten  until  thick  and' smooth,  and  fob! 
in  the  stiffly  lieaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Turn  into  a  buttered  baking  dish  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  twenty-five 
minutes.    Serve  immediately. 

Asparagus 

The  common  fault  in  cooking  asparagus 
is  to  cook  it  too  much.  Thudicum,  whose 
Spirit  of  Cookery  is  unique  among  books 
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of  this  kind,  says  that  cooks  should  re- 
member the  Roman  saying,  used  when 
things  were  to  be  done  quickly.  "  Do  it 
in  no  more  time  than  is  necessary  to 
boil  asparagus."  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  many  chefs  tie  the  asparagus  in 
bunches  of  equal  length  and  stand  them 
in  a  kettle  of  water.  The  tips  being  out 
of  water  are  cooked  by  steam,  and  the 
harder  stalks  are  rendered  soft  by  the 
longer  boiling.  Twenty  minutes  is  said 
to  be  long  enough  to  cook  asparagus.  It 
is  long  enough  to  cook  the  tips,  but  often 
is  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to  cook  the 
the  stalks  tender.  Either  these  must  be 
cut  off  and  cooked  separately,  or  some 
plan,  such  as  suggested,  devised.  One  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  cooks  used  to 
cut  the  asparagus  in  two-inch  pieces, 
cook  the  tender  parts  in  one  saucepan, 
the  harder  in  another.  She  then  drained 
both  and  returned  them  to  the  fire  in 
one  saucepan  with  butter  and  a  little 
milk  or  thick  cream  without  the  butter. 
The  asparagus  was  served  on  toast  with 
the  thin  sauce  poured  over  it.  garnished 
with  hard-cooked  eggs  and  was  always 
delicious.  Asparagus  may  be  served  as 
a  course.,  the  stalks  cooked  without  cut- 
ting and  laid  all  one  way  on  toast.  Serve 
hollandaise  cream,  mousseline  or  sauce 
supreme  with  it.  Or  serve  cold  with 
French  dressing  or  sauce  vinaigrette,  or 
as  a  salad. 

Baked  Asparagus  Tips 

Cut  into  inch  lengths  the  tips  and  ten- 
der parts  from  some  asparagus  that  has 
previously  been  cooked.  Place  in  a  but- 
tered baking  dish,  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter  for  every  cupful  of 
asparagus,  and  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Flavor  with  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  and  Worcestershire  sauce.  Cover 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  brown  in  a  hot 
oven. 


Tomato  Pot  Roast 

Rub  over  with  flour  the  surface  of  a 
four-pound  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the 
lower  round,  and  season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Finely  chop  two  onions  and 
fry  them  until  brown  in  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  hot  salt  pork  fat.  Remove  the 
onions,  put  in  the  meat,  and  cook  it  until 
well  browned  on  all  sides.  Add  a  can 
of  tomatoes  and  two  quarts  of  water; 
cover,  and  let  simmer  for  about  two 
hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Re- 
move meat ;  thicken  and  strain  liquor. 
Cut  the  meat  in  slices  and  serve  in  the 
sauce,  or  use  cold  for  lunch.   C.  B.  W. 

Baked  Rhubarb 

Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  first  fresh 
plants  of  the  season  and  tides  us  over 
the  interim  between  apples  and  other 
fruits.  When  it  is  young  the  food 
stalks  require  no  treatment  in  prepara- 
tion for  cooking,  except  washing.  When 
it  is  older  and  tougher,  the  stalks 
should  be  peeled.  The  early  forced  rhu- 
barb is  sometimes  called  champagne 
rhubarb,  because  of  its  beautiful  color. 
Rhubarb  is  best  when  baked  in  an 
earthen  casserole.  After  washing,  cut 
the  stalks  in  short  lengths  directly  into 
the  dish.  Put  sugar  over  the  rhubarb 
in  layers,  using  about  one  cupful  of 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  rhubarb.  Add 
about  three  tablespoon  fuls  of  water, 
cover  and  set  in  the  oven.  Bake  until 
the  rhubarb  is  tender.  A  few  thin  slice* 
of  ginger  root  and  orange  peel  may  be 
added  at  different  times  to  change  the 
flavor,  or  tigs  or  raisins  may  be  used. 
Steam  whole  figs  for  fifteen  minutes, 
then  cut  in  quarters  and  use  one-hall 
pound  to  each  pound  of  rhubarb.  Cook- 
as  described.  Raisins  cooked  with  rhu- 
barb are  delicious.  The  recipe  for  fig 
and  rhubarb  marmalade  was  given  in  the 
July  number.  1910. 
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Grandfather  Frog  Gets  Even 

By  Tkomton  W.  BurgeM 
Illustrated  by  George  F.  Kerr 


OLD  Grandfather  Frog  sat  on  his  big 
green  lily  pad  in  the  Smiling  Pool 
dreaming  of  the  days  when  the 
world  was  young  and  the  frogs  ruled  the 
world.  His  hands  were  folded  across  his 
white  and  yellow  waistcoat.  Round,  red. 
smiling  Mr.  Sun  sent  down  his  warmest 
rays  on  the  back  of  Grandfather  Frog's 
green  coat. 

Very  early  that  morning  Old  Mother 
West  Wind,  hurrying  down  from  the 
Purple  Hills  on  her  way  to  help  the  white- 
sailed  ships  across  the  great  ocean,  had 
stopped  long  enough  to  blow  three  or 
four  fat,  foolish  green  flies  over  to  the  big 
lily  pad,  and  they  were  now  safely  inside 
the  white  and  yellow  waistcoat.  A 
thousand  little  tadpoles,  the  great,  great- 
grandchildren of  Grandfather  Frog,  were 
playing  in  the  Smiling  Pool,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  wriggling  up  to  the  big 
lily  pad  to  look  with  awe  at  Grandfather 
Frog  and  wonder  if  they  would  ever  be 
as  handsome  and  big  and  wise  as  he. 

And  still  old  Grandfather  Frog  sat 
dreaming  and  dreaming  of  the  days  when 
all  the  frogs  had  tails  and  ruled  the 
world. 

Presently  Billy  Mink  came  hopping 
and  skipping  down  the  Laughing  Brook. 
Sometimes  he  swam  a  little  way  and 
sometimes  he  ran  a  little  way  along  the 
bank,  and  sometimes  he  jumped  from 
stone  to  stone.  Billy  Mink  was  feeling 
very  good — very  good  indeed.  He  had 
caught  a  fine  fat  trout  for  breakfast.  He 
had  hidden  two  more  away  for  dinner  in 


a  snug  little  hole  no  one  knew  of  but 
himself.  Now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
get  into  mischief.  You  can  always  de- 
pend upon  Billy  Mink  to  get  into  mis- 
chief.  He  just  can't  help  it. 

So  Billy  Mink  came  hopping  and  skip- 
ping down  the  Laughing  Brook  to  the 
Smiling  Pool.  Then  he  stopped,  as  still 
as  the  rock  he  was  standing  on,  and 
peeped  through  the  bulrushes.  Billy 
Mink  is  very  cautious,  very  cautious  in- 
deed. He  always  looks  well  before  he 
shows  himself,  that  nothing  may  surprise 
him. 

So  Billy  Mink  looked  all  over  the  Smil- 
ing Pool  and  the  grassy  banks.  He  saw 
the  sunbeams  dancing  on  the  water.  I  le 
saw  the  tadpoles  having  such  a  good  time 
in  the  Smiling  Pool.  He  saw  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes  kissing  the  buttercups  and 
daisies  on  the  bank,  and  he  saw  old 
Grandfather  Frog  with  his  hands  folded 
across  his  white  and  yellow  waistcoat  sit- 
ting on  the  green  lily  pad,  dreaming  of 
the  days  when  the  world  was  young. 

Then  Billy  Mink  took  a  lo'ng  breath, 
a  very  long  breath,  and  dived  into  the 
Smiling  Pool.  Xow.  Billy  Mink  can 
swim  very  fast,  very  fast  indeed.  For  a 
little  way  he  can  swim  even  faster  than 
Mr.  Trout.  And  he  can  stay  under  water 
a  long  time. 

Straight  across  the  Smiling  Pool,  with 
not  even  the  tip  of  his  nose  out  of  water, 
swam  Billy  Mink.  The  thousand  little 
tadpoles  saw  him  coming  and  fled  in  all 
directions  to  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  Smiling  Pool,  for 
when  he  thinks  no  one  is  looking  Billy 
Mink  sometimes  gobbles  up  a  fat  tadpole 
for  breakfast. 

Straight  across  the  Smiling  Pool  swam 
Billy  Mink  toward  the  big  green  lily  pad 
where  Grandfather  Frog  sat  dreaming  of 
the  days  when  the  world  was  young. 
When  he  was  right  under  the  big  green 
lily  pad  he  suddenly  kicked  up  hard  with 
his  hind  feet.  Up  went  the  big  green 
lily  pad,  and,  of  course,  up  went  Grand- 
father Frog — up  and  over  flat  on  his 
back,  with  a  great  splash  into  the  Smiling 
P<x)l ! 

Now,  Grandfather  Frog's  mouth  is 
very  big.  Indeed,  no  one  else  has  so  big 
a  mouth,  unless  it  be  his  cousin,  Old  Mr. 
Toad.  And  when  Grandfather  Frog 
went  over  flat  on  his  back,  splash  in  the 
Smiling  Pool,  his  mouth  was  wide  open. 

You  see  he  was  so  surprised  he  forgot 
to  close  it.  So.  of  course.  Grandfather 
Frog  swallowed  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  he  choked  and  spluttered  and  swam 
around  in  foolish  little  circles  trying  to 
find  himself.  Finally  he  climbed  out  on 
his  big  green  lily  pad. 

"  Chug-a-rum !"  said  Grandfather 
Frog,  and  looked  this  way  and  looked 
that  way.  Then  he  gave  a  funny  hop  and 
turned  about  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  l<X)ked  this  way  and  looked  that  way, 
but  all  he  saw  was  the  Smiling  Pool 
dimpling  and  smiling,  Mrs.  Redwing 
bringing  a  fat  worm  to  her  hungry  little 
babies  in  their  snug  nest  in  the  bulrushes, 
and  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  hurrying 
over  to  see  what  the  trouble  might  be. 

"Chug-a-rum!"  said  Grandfather 
Frog.  '*  It  is  very  strange.  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep  and  had  a  bad  dream." 

Then  he  once  more  settled  himself 
comfortably  on  the  big  green  lily  pad, 
folded  his  hands  acro>s  his  white  and 
vellow  waistcoat,  and  seemed  to  be 
dreaming  again,  only  his  big  goggly  eyes 
were  not  dreaming.  No,  indeed !  They 
were  very  much  awake,  and  they  saw  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  Smiling  Pool. 
Old  Grandfather  Frog  was  just  pretend- 
ing. You  may  fool  him  once,  but  old 
Grandfather  Frog  has  lived  so  long  that 
he  has  become  very  wise,  and  though 
Billy  Mink  is  very  smart,  it  takes  some- 
one a  great  deal  smarter  than  Billy  Mink 
to  fool  Grandfather  Frog  twice  in  the 
same  way. 


Billy  Mink,  hiding  behind  the  Big 
Rock,  had  laughed  and  laughed  till  In 
had  to  hold  his  sides  when  Grandfather 
Frog  had  choked  and  spluttered  an<i 
hopjied  about  on  the  big  lily  pad  trying  t» 
find  out  what  it  all  meant.  He  thoughr 
it  such  a  good  joke  that  he  couldn't  keep  it 
to  himself,  so  when  he  saw  little  Joe  Otter 
coming  to  try  his  slippery  slide  he  swam 
across  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  Little  Joe 
Otter  laughed  and  laughed  until  he  ha^ 
to  hold  his  sides.  Then  they  both  swam 
back  to  hide  behind  the  Big  Rock  tc 
watch  until  old  Grandfather  Frog  should 
forget  all  about  it,  and  they  could  pla; 
the  trick  over  again. 

Now.  out  of  the  corner  of  one  of  hi> 
hig  g°gglv  eyes,  old  Grandfather  Frog 
had  seen  Billy  Mink  and  Little  Joe  Otter 
with  their  heads  close  together,  laughing 
and  holding  their  sides,  and  he  saw  them 
swim  over  behind  the  Big  Rock.  Pretry 
soon  one  of  the  Merry  Little  Breeze- 
danced  over  to  see  if  old  Grandfather 
Frog  had  really  gone  to  sleep.  Grand- 
father Frog  didn't  move,  not  the  teeniest 
weeniest  bit.  but  he  whispered  something 
to  the  Merry  Little  Breeze,  and  tru 
Merry  Little  Breeze  flew  away,  shaking 
with  laughter,  to  where  the  other  Mern 
Little  Breezes  were  playing  with  the  but- 
tercups and  daisies. 

Then  all  the  Merry  Little  Breezi- 
clapped  their  hands  and  laughed 
They  left  the  buttercups  and  daisies  an 
began  to  play  tag  across  the  Smiling  Poo: 

Now.  right  on  the  edge  of  the  Big  Rod 
lay  a  big  stick.  Pretty  soon  the  Mern 
Little  Breezes  danced  over  to  the  l'»ig 
Rock,  and  then  suddenly,  all  togethc 
they  gave  the  big  stick  a  push.  Off  i: 
went,  and  "  then  such  a  splashing  an< 
squealing  as  there  was  behind  the  Big 
Rock! 

Tn  a  few  moments  Little  Joe  Otter 
crept  out  beside  his  slipper}'  slide  an 
slipped  away  holding  on  to  his  heati 
And.  sneaking  through  the  bulrushes,  se- 
as not  to  be  seen,  crawled  Billy  Mink 
back  towards  his  home  on  the  Laughing 
Brook.    Billy  Mink  wasn't  laughing  now 
Oh.  no!    lie  was  limping  and  he  wa- 
holding  on  to  his  head.    Little  Joe  Otte' 
and  Billy  Mink  had  been  sitting  riglr. 
underneath  the  big  stick. 

"Chug-a-rum!"  said  Old  Grandtatru 
Frog  and  held  on  to  his  sides  and  opener 
his  mouth  very  wide  in  a  noiseless  laugh 
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Of  count  up  went  Gri 

for  Grandfather  Frog  never  makes  a 
sound  when  he  laughs. 

"  Chog-a-runi !"  said  ( irandfathcr  Frog 
once  more.    Then  he  folded  his  hands 
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across  his  white  and  yellow  waistcoat 
and  began  again  to  dream  of  the  days 
when  the  frugs  had  long  tails  and  ruled 
the  world. 


□ 


TKirsty 


/  don 't  know  why  it  is 
I'm  thirsty  every  night; 

I  often  (jo  a  whole  long  day 
.bid  never  drink  a  mite. 

But  when  at  night  in  bed  I  lie. 

My  throat  yets  very  rough  and  dry. 


Last  night  I  had  to  call 
Just  seven  times.  I  think. 

Till  Mother  said  I  couldn't  want 
Another  drof>  to  drink. 

But  when  it's  dark  as  everything. 

Some  water  is  so  comforting. 

COXS  TA  X CE  J  OH  XSOX. 
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VIII — A  Paper  Doll  Goose  Girl  and  Her  Swimming  Geese 


I WONDER  it  you  know  what  a 
Goose  Girl  is.  Kinderkins.  The  only 
place  you  will  find  one  in  our  coun- 
try will  be  in  the. toy  shop,  1  think;  hut 
in  some  of  the  countries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  geese  are  very 
highly  prized,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  wander  about  alone  as  they  do  here. 
For  fear  something  may  happen  to  them 
a  little  girl  or  lxn\  most  frequently  a  girl, 
is  sent  out  with  the  geese  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  the  girl  is  called  the  Goose 
(iirl.  All  day  long  she  looks  after  the 
geese  and  in  the  evening  >he  drives  them 
home  again. 

Now  we  are  going  to  make  a  paper 


doll  (Joose  (iirl,  and  a  Hock  of  little  pa- 
per geese.  Figure  1  shows  you  just  how 
to  cut  out  the  Goose  Girl  from  a  piece 
<>f  folded  paper.  Trace  the  doll  on  a 
piece  of  thin  writing  paper,  cut  it  out,  and 
that  will  be  your  pattern.  Fold  a  half 
sheet  of  stiff  white  writing  paper  through 
the  middle,  then  lay  your  pattern  on  the 
paper,  with  the  straight  edge  of  the  ;-un- 
bonnet  and  the  straight  edge  of  the  dress 
on  the  fold  of  the  paper,  as  you  see  it  in 
Figure  1.  Run  the  point  of  your  pencil 
around  the  edge  of  the  pattern,  making 
the  mark  on  the  paper. 

Cut  out  the  doll  you  have.drawn  and 
you  will  find  that  she  is  double.   The  two 
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KINDERKINS 


halves  will  be  joined  at  the  front  edge  ^J. 
of  the  bonnet  and  the  front  edge  of  the 
dress,  as  in  Figure  2.  Rend  the  arms 
forward  at  the  shoulders  where  you  see 
the  dotted  line  in  Figure  1,  one  arm  on 
one  side  of  the  body,  the  other  arm  on 
the  other  side  of  the  body.    (  Figure  2. ) 

Xow  open  the  doll  out  and  cover  the 
inside  of  one  half  with  paste  as  far 
down  as  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Press 
the  two  halves  together  and  make  sure 
that  the  edges  meet  evenly.  Do  not 
put  any  paste  on  the  arms.  legs,  and 
feet. 

Get  out  your  water  color  paints,  or 
colored  pencils,  and  paint  the  doll's 
neck,  hands,  legs,  and  feet  flesh  color. 
A  light  wash  of  red  will  give  flesh  color. 
Leave  the  sunlmnnet  white  and  put  any 
color  you  like  on  the  dress.  Taint  both 
sides  of  the  doll,  then  you  can  turn  her 
about  in  any  direction.  When  the  paint 
is  quite  dry,  spread  the  Goose  Girl's  feet 
apart  and  stand  her  up.  lie  sure  to 
make  her  feet  quite  as  large  as  the 
pattern.  She  will  not  stand  on  small 
feet. 

To  drive  her  geese  and  keep  them  in 
order  she  must  have  a  long  stick.  Use 
a  broomstraw  for  the  stick.  Punch  a 
small  hole  in  the  doll's  right  hand  with 
a  pin,  push  the  straw  through  the  hole, 
and  she  will  hold  it  securely. 

Figure  3  sln:ws  how  to  make  a  goose, 
and  when  you. have  made  one  you  can 
make  as  many  more  as  vou  want.  Trace 

Lay  pattern  of  the  go»»e  gi 


Figure  3  ■  how  ■  bow  to  make  a  goo»e.    Cut  out  the  doll  like  Figure  2 


the  goose  a<  you 
traced  the  girl,  and 
cut  it  out.  Lav  your 
pattern  on  a  piece  of 
stiff,  white  writing 
paper  folded  through 
the  middle.  Let  the 
top  of  the  goose's 
head  he  ou  the  folded 
edge,  as  it  is  in  Fig- 
ure 3.  When  you  have 
run  your  pencil 
around  the  pattern, 
cut  the  goose  out. 
The  goose  will  be 
double,  just  as  the 
girl  was  douhle.  and  the  two  halves  will 
he  joined  at  the  top  of  the  goose's  head, 
llend  dow  n  the  w  ings  as  they  are  in  Fig- 
ure 4.  otic  wing  on  one  side,  the  other 
wing  on  the  other  side.  Now  paste  the 
two  halves  of  the  goose  together  as  far 
dow  n  as  the  dotted  line  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  body  in  Figure  4. 

Do  not  paste  the  wings  or  stand. 
Spread  the  two  halves  of  the  stand  apart 
and  the  goose  will  stand  up  firmly.  You 
can  lift  its  wings,  if  you  like,  as  a  real 
g. m>e  lilts  its  wings  when  it  tries  to 
hurry  along.    Paint  the  beak  and  eyes  of 


Bend  down  tba  wing*  like  Figure  4. 

•howt  how  the  Coat*  Girl  drives  bcr 
fcetc  to  pasture 


Figure  5 


the  goose  a  deep,  orange 
yellow. 

W  hen  you  have  made 
a  number  of  geese  stand 
them  in  a  row  in  front 
of  the  Goose  ( iirl  and  Id 
her  drive  them  to  pas- 
ture, as  she  is  doing  « 
Figure  5. 

It  is  not  enough  that 
the  geese  should  walk; 
they  must  sw  im.  too.  it' 
they  are  to  be  like  real 
geese,  and  our  geese  ft" 
swim. 

llend  out  the  two  halves  of  each  stand 
one  half  one  way,  the  other  half  the  other 
way.  so  that  the  stand  will  lie  flat  on  the 
table  w  hen  you  set  the  goose  dow  n.  Then 
fill  a  shallow  pan  half  full  of  water  and 
carefully  set  the  geese  on  top  of  the 
water.  The  flattened-out  stand-.  wtK 
hold  them  up,  and  they  w  ill  float  and 
swim  about  as  if  alive.  (  PigUK  ' 
When  you  have  finished  playing  take  lb* 
geese  out  of  the  water,  dry  the  stand- 
with  a  soft  cloth,  press  them  d<-\ui 
straight,  as  they  were  at  first,  and  in  a 
short  time  your  flock  will  stand. 
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Little  Songs  of  Home 


Youtn  Is  Cruel 

Youth  is  cruel  to  the  old. 
See  it  flaunt  its  locks  of  gold 
In  the  zeindy  morns  of  spring; 
Hear  its  laughter — that  mad  ring 
Mocking  Age's  echoing. 
See  its  jubilant  light  skip 
And  its  own  good  fellowship, 
Crowding  old  ones  from  its  way. 
Youth  is  cruel,  lackaday! 

Youth  is  cruel,  youth  is  blind; 
Xay,  it  would  not  be  unkind. 
Youth  is  heedless — that  is  all, 
As  it  sings  its  madrigal ; 
Only  crabbed  Age  is  small. 
Youth  knows  not  its  mighty  strength 
Till  a  sad  day  comes  at  length 
When  it  whispers  in  the  cold, 
*'  Youth  is  cruel— to  the  old!" 

CHARLES  HAS  SOS'  TOW  SB. 


Pri 


Isn't  it  good  to  have  the  flowers 
Back  in  the  world  again! 
O  happy  sun. 
The  winter's  done! 
Thank  Cod  for  the  April  rain — 
For  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  rainbozved 
showers 
On  the  shining  windozepane. 

Isn't  it  good  to  see  the  trees 
All  living  green  once  more! 
O  merry  bird. 
How  hast  thou  fared 
Dozen  there  on  a  Southern  shore! 
Birds,    blossoms,    and    butterflies  and 
bees — 

What  can  the  heart  ask  more? 

Isn't  it  good  to  lie  all  day 
Out  in  the  blazing  sun, 
Deep  in  the  grass, 
Watch  the  hours  pass, 
Summer  is  but  begun — 
Watch  the  stream  a-dream  on  its  lilied 
way. 

Till  the  happy  day  is  done. 


Isn't  it  good  to  fall  asleep. 
With  the  window  open  wide, 
While  to  and  fro 
Soft  come  and  go 
Sweet  smells  from  the  world  outside, 
Till  the  small  birds  cheep  and  the  dozen's 
a- pee  p. 

Like  a  child  at  our  bedside! 

RICHARD  LE  G  ALU  ESSE. 


Katinka  and.  Her  Cat 

Katinka  had  a  little  cat; 

She  found  it  in  a  puddle; 
She  dried  it  off  and  she  zearmed  it 

And  she  taught  it  how  to  cuddle. 

Alas!  but  zehen  she  spoke  to  it 

It  didn't  seem  to  hear  her; 
It  frisked  up  on  the  garden  wall 

And  'wouldn't  come  down  near  her. 

Katinka  coaxed  and  called  and  clapped. 

She  zeent  and  told  her  mother; 
She  said  she  loved  that  kitten,  nor 

Would  ever  love  another. 

Her  mother  zeas  a  Holland  dame. 

Most  firm  and  most  courageous; 
She  chased  and  raced  that  kitten, 

But  it  acted  quite  outrageous. 

For.  oh!  it  zeas  an  Fnglish  cat, 

Which  zeas  an  awful  pity; 
Katinka  only  spoke  in  Dutch — 

She  couldn't  say.  "  Here,  kitty!" 

JRASCES  HEILPR1S. 


^Veaned 

You  smile  because  I  zeeep  for  such  a 
thing. 

But  you  haze  never  nursed  a  child. 
Hoze  do  I  knoze  that  I  shall  ever  feel 
Szeeet  baby  lips  upon  my  breast  again; 
Shall  ever  knoze  again  the  deep,  glad 
thrill 

To  feel  my  man  child  drazeing  life  from 
me. 

The  glorious  szeeetness  of  his  hunger  sat- 
isfiedf 

JASE  BUNCH  AND. 
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The  front  and  back  of*  dainty  drc»>  for  a  little  girl.    The  material  ia  white-barred  dimity 

For  the  Girl,  the  Boy,  and  the  Baby 


TilIC  mother  with  her  own  .sewing  to 
do  will  appreciate  these  two  new 
Styles   for  children's  dresses,  de- 
signed in  a  fashionable  "  baby  shop/' 

.Nothing  could  he  more  simply  made 
than  the  white-barred  dimity  dress  for 
the  little  girl.  l£lbow  sleeves  cut  kimono 
fashion;  only  the  two  underarm  seams, 
unless  piecing  is  necessary ;  an  inverted 
plait  at  each  shoulder;  embroidered  trim- 
ming as  a  finish  for  the  square  neck  and 
sleeves — and  the  result  is  an  exceedingly 
charming  little  dress. 

The  hoy's  two-piece  suit  is  made  of 
a  new  material  for  children's  clothing,  a 
little  lighter  in  weight  than  a  galatea.  It 
comes  in  a  large  variety  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns. The  regulation  bloomer  is  used 
here     The  blouse  buttons  down  the  left 


side.  There  is  feather  stitching  up  m  the 
short,  straight  collar,  the  pocket,  and  tin: 
sleeves.  The  pocket  has  a  little  cross- 
stitch  design  worked  in  bright  color-. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  sleeve  is  tucked 
The  three-piece  set  for  a  baby  i-  maile 
of  fine  white  linen.  Stamped  material 
for  bonnet  Xo.  178-j-  o»st>  50  cents.  p>»t- 
paid.  Cotton  for  working  in  white  or 
colors  costs  15  cents  extra.  Stainjn 
material  for  bib  Xo.  179-f-  costs  20  cent-, 
cotton  for  working,  20  cents  extra. 
Stamped  material  for  bootees  Xo.  l^1- 
costs  20  cents;  cotton  for  working.  10 
cents  extra.  Material  is  allowed  in  the 
bootees  for  sizing.  In  ordering  this  lwb) 
set,  make  checks  payable  to  The  Ameri- 
can Home  Magazine  Company,  vWi 
Fourth  Avenue,  Xew  York. 


y  Google 


The  front  and  back  of  a  two-piece  suit  for  a  (111311  boy.    The  «uit  it  made  of  a  serviceable  blue-and-whit*  striped  material 
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Correct  Styles 

^Tiew,  butnotextr&ne 

By  Madame  Bon  menage 


O  WRITE  about 
clothes  is  of  neces- 
sity to  begin  with  ad- 
vice, so  I  will  advise 
the  woman  who 
wants  to  be  well- 
dressed,  be  her  in- 
eome  large  or  small, 
to  make  three  rules 
and  follow  them:  To  choose  her  clothes 
well;  to  take  care  of  them  well;  and  to 
put  them  on  well.  l»y  choosing  clothes 
well.  I  mean  that  a  woman  should  care- 
fully consider  herself,  her  height,  color 
of  hair,  and  figure,  and  select  only  the 
models  that  are  becoming  to  her.  And 
$he  should  know  the  occasions  for  which 
she  will  probably  need  her  gowns,  so  that 
the  suitable  frock  is  always  ready. 

The  eight  gowns  described  and  illus- 
trated in  this  article  will  cover  the  needs 
of  the  average  well-dressed  woman. 
There  is  a  morning,  traveling  or  walk- 
ing, spring  tailor  gown;  an  elaborate  day 
gown  for  afternoon  visiting,  teas,  etc.; 
a  linen  morning  gown;  a  foulard  gown; 
a  smart  lingerie  gown  for  garden  parties 
and  teas;  the  crepe  de  chine  for  lun- 
cheons or  bridge;  the  house  gown  for 
small  dinners  and  at  home;  and  the  even- 
ing gown  and  cloak,  livery  woman  has 
frocks  that  last  over  a  season  and  arc 
capable  of  being  remade  and  smartened, 
but  with  these  eight  costumes  alone  a 
woman  would  have  a  suitable  gown  for 
every  occasion. 

P.y  putting  clothe-  oil  well,  I  mean, 
first,  that  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  neatness,  and  to  being  well  groomed. 
In  England  the  first  thing  you  notice  in 
a  gathering  of  women  is  how  beautifully 
their  hair  is  arranged.  American  women 
eti 


are  so  clever  that  it  is  surely  only  because 
they  do  not  pay  attention  to  it  that  you 
see  so  many  unbecomingly  dressed  heads. 

In  putting  on  a  gown,  be  sure  that  the 
accessories  are  right.  With  the  severe 
tailor  gown,  for  instance,  do  not  w  ear  a 
tnuch-befeathered  hat.  or  suede  glove-, 
or  in  any  circumstance  except  in  mount- 
ing', black  gloves.  Let  the  shoes  be  smart, 
with  the  right  sort  of  heels,  and  have  the 
shirt,  collar,  and  necktie,  or  jabot  fit  well 
and  be  appropriate.  Do  not  wear  lace  or 
chiffon  blouses  except  with  afternoon 
tailor  gowns  that  are  elaborate  anil 
trimmed.  It  is  better  to  hive  fewer 
gowns  and  pay  greater  attention  to 
shoes,  petticoats,  gloves,  and  dainty 
neckwear,  and.  above  all,  corsets. 

Xow  I  have  come  to  the  third  rule 
that  of  keeping  your  clothes  well.  Keep 
each  gown  for  its  use.  Xever  wear  a 
street  gown  in  the  house.  Change  it  at 
once.  Sitting  about  in  a  street  gown 
ruins  the  lines,  makes  creases  w  here  none 
should  be,  and  causes  the  skirt  to  bulge 
at  the  knees.  When  you  have  taken  the 
-kirt  off.  see  that  it  is  well  brushed  and 
hung  up  by  loops  w  ith  its  petticoat.  Coats 
should  be  brushed  and  hung  on  a  padded 
hanger.  All  evening  gowns  should  be 
laid  on  a  bed  or  long  table  to  air.  after 
w  earing,  and  then  hung  in  bags  made  for 
them. 

Lines  for  spring  gowns  remain  the 
same,  the  skirts  scant,  and  the  silhouette 
straight  Up  and  dow  n.  Materials  are  in- 
variably soft:  crepe  de  chine,  crepe  cha- 
meuse.  and  wool  and  cotton  crepe-. 
Etamines  and  cachmire  de  soie  will  a!-*' 
be  w  orn.  Bordered  stuffs  of  all  sorts  are 
bought  for  afternoon  dresses,  and  are 
pretty  and  economical ;  for.  alth<  »ugh  the 
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price  is  high,  it  takes  little  to  make  a    is  made  in  printed  foulard,  with  a  deep 
gown,  and  as  they  need  no  trimming  they    horder   that   forms   the   blouse.  The 
are  not  expensive  for  the  effect  they  give,    sleeves  are  of  the  plain  foulard,  put  in 
The  new  voiles  sewn  with  porcelain  beads    at  the  armhole   with  a   beading,  and 
are  most  effective.    One  soft  blue  voile    trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  band  of 
seen  in  the  shops  was  studded  with  white    the  border  joined  with  three  rows  of 
beads  and  had  a  border  of  roses  at  the    beading.    The  little  cape  is  of  marqui- 
lront  done  in  the  beads.    Much  less  ex-    sette,  the  color  of  the  ground  of  the 
pensive  are  cotton  voiles  with  borders,    foulard,  and  is  edged  with  a  narrow 
and  they  make  fascinating 
little  gowns.    Marquisette  is 
to  be  worn  mote  than  ever, 
greatly  replacing  chiffon.  It 
lias  more  body  and  wears 
better.    A  white  straw  hat 
trimmed  in  black  velvet  and 
sweet  peas  would  be  delight- 
ful with  a  marquisette  after- 
noon gown. 

Heavy  twilled  surah, 
which  is  a  well-wearing  and 
pretty  silk,  is  coming  again 
into  fashion,  and  is  smart 
for  gowns,  especially  in 
stripes.  Foulard,  the  most 
useful  silk  for  warm 
weather,  is  worn  more  than 
ever,  either  with  or  without 
borders,  in  novelties  jtist 
shown  are  the  plain-colored 
foulards  in  blue,  green, 
cerise,  etc..  with  wide  lx>r- 
ders  in  black.  These  arc  ex- 
pensive, and  it  seems  as  if 
the  woman  who  can  stencil 
or  block  print  might  make  a 
charming  gown  at  much  less 
COSt  by  buying  a  plain  surah 
or  foulard  of  wide  width, 
and  stenciling  a  Ixirder  in 
black.  It  would  then  be 
hand  printed  and  most  ef- 
fective. The  borders  arc 
conventional,  or  with  l*>ld 
designs  of  flowers. 

A  pretty  model  for  a  use- 
ful foulard  gown,  which  can 
be  made  in  plain  or  figured 
foulard,  is  shown  on  this 
page.  This  has  a  smart  lit- 
tle cape,  which  makes  it 
particularly  becoming  as  an 

a  f tern.  »on  gown.   The  model  A  figurwJ  £ouUrd  %iUnoon  gown.  s..  d-cripri™  „„  tki. 
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An  afternoon  uillii'd  i»J  vi-itine  (own      S«c  description 
on  Pitfc  M7 


fringe  to  match.  The  cape  could  also  be 
made  in  plain  foulard  J  it  add-  greatly 
to  the  style  "J  the  j,'i»\vn  t«»r  the  street. 
A  not  t<><>  large,  dowered  hat  might  he 
worn  with  it.  Ilat>  with  crowns  of  -mall 
Rowers  are  good  style.  (  >ne  of  the  very 
new  demure  little  bonnets,  trimmed  with 
bunches  of  small  flowers  ami  with  strings,, 
would  harmonize  well  with  this  little 
cape, 
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Boleros  have  come  again 
into  their  own,  which 
should  make  the  home 
dressmaker  happy.  On 
summer  gowns  boleros  arc 
pretty  when  made  of  lace 
or  of  silk  matching  or  har- 
monizing with  the  gown. 
The  lingerie  frock  illus- 
trated on  Page  647  has  a 
bolero  of  this  sort.  The 


A  mornioj  tailored  (own.    S<t  P»(c  643 
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gown  is  of  white 
linen,  embroidered 
in  English  eyelet  em- 
broidery. The  upper 
part  of  the  skirt  is 
Irish  lace  insertion 
and  linen  in  stripes. 
Black  chiffon  is  laid 
under  all  the  large 
motive*  of  embroid- 
ery, and  a  fo"d  of 
it  edges  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  The 
lower  part  of  the 
embroidered  blouse 
forms  a  bolero  ef- 
fect. The  fold 
across  the  front,  and 
the  sash,  are  of  light 
blue  corded  silk,  as 
is  the  extremely 
pretty  little  unlined 
coat  to  wear  with  it. 
A  pretty  hat  for  this 
frock  is  of  white 
straw,  trimmed  with 
roses  and  faced  part 
way  under  the  brim 
with  black  silk  fin- 
ished with  white 
cording.  This  is  a 
becoming  touch,  es- 
pecially for  a  woman 
with  light  hair. 

T  h  e  afternoon 
walking  and  visiting 
gown  on  Page  646  is 
of  wool-backed  black 
satin,  which  is  very 
soft  and  not  bril- 
liant. This  suit  is 
trimmed  with  black 
French  moire.   It  is 

decidedly  new  in  line,  the  directoirc  style 
being  strongly  revived.  The  coat  buttons 
across  with  large  buttons,  and  has  direc- 
toirc revers  and  cuffs  of  black  moire. 
This  coat  model,  with  bolero  front  and 
sack  back,  is  very  new.  The  trimming 
on  the  skirt  is  of  moire.  With  this  gown 
is  worn  one  of  the  very  new-shaped 
hats — a  smart  directoire  bonnet  made  of 
black  straw  and  trimmed  w  ith  black  satin 
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A  lingerie  (rock  with  i  bolero-     See  P»(e  646 

lxnvs.  On  the  left  side  is  a  satin  rose  in 
pale  pink  and  dark  red.  The  long- 
handled  parasol  is  of  dark  red,  the  shade 
of  the  rose  on  the  hat.  The  handle  is  of 
ebony,  topped  with  a  crystal  ball.  This 
gown  would  be  smart  in  dark  blue  satin. 

Some  long  jackets  are  still  being  worn, 
but  the  majority  ol  coats  are  short, 
reaching  to  the  hips  and  having  perfectly 
plain   sleeves.      The   revers   <>n  severe 
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A  linen  gown  far  hot  weather  •hopping      See  Page  650 

tailor  coats  are  small,  and  when  the 
coat  is  cut  with  the  high  wai>t  line  the 
revers  often  continue  below  it.  The  one- 
sided revcr  marks  the  gown-  as  new.  and 
on  gowns  of  thin  materials,  such  as  linen, 
the  rever  may  he  made  of  some  contrast- 
ing color,  and  of  another  material,  such 
as  satin,  brocade,  or  heavy  lace.    W  hite 
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tailor  gowns  have  often  black- 
satin  revers,  collars,  and 
culTs.  which  give  them  tone. 
Heavy,  loosc-mcshed  white 
linen  is  smart  when  trimmed 
with  black  satin.  W  hite  kid 
revers  are  also  seen  on  new 
model  tailor  gowns. 

The  morning  tailored 
gown  in  our  series  (  Page 
040)  is  made  of  dark  blue 
serge,  or  with  a  hair  line  of 
black.  Stripes  are  to  be 
much  worn  in  all  sorts  of 
materials.  The  skirt  for 
this  gown  is  made  with  a 
narrow,  stitched  front,  hav- 
ing an  inverted  plait  opening 
six  inches  from  the  foot. 
The  back  has  the  same  plait, 
stitched  the  same  distance 
from  the  bottom.  The  sides 
are  circular.  The  skirt  is 
unlined.  The  coat  is  single 
breasted,  has  small  revers.  3 
breast  patch  pocket,  ami  rlap- 
lcss  hip  pockets  that  button. 
It  is  stitched  at  all  the  edges, 
satin  lined,  and  has  plain 
black  bone  buttons.  W  ith 
this  is  worn  a  handkerchief 
linen  shirt,  with  a  soft,  stand- 
ing collar  and  hemstitched 
frills.  A  smart  black  satin 
butterfly  bow  finishes  the 
plaitings  at  the  neck.  Tan 
or  white  wash  leather  walk- 
ing gloves  are  worn,  also 
low-heeled  ties  and  dark  blue 
silk  stockings.  The  hat  i>  in 
dark  blue  rough  straw,  w  ith 
a  large  flat  rosette  in  deep 
emerald  green. 

A  tea  gown  or  house  gown 
is  necessary  to  every  w  oman. 
T'cing  in  one  piece,  it  is  easy  to  put  on. 
loose,  and  serviceable  for  many  occa- 
sions, such  as  little  dinners  and  the  in- 
formal hour  of  tea.  The  gown  illustrated 
on  Page  649  is  made  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
violet  blue  satin,  finished  at  the  foot  w  ith 
folds.  The  slightly  draped  tunic  i<  of 
marquisette  of  the  same  shade,  edged  all 
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The  independable  bridge  gown      S«e  den-riptiun  on 
Page  bSO 

around  with  a  narrow  embroider)  of 
flo^s  in  the  same  color.  Across  the 
fr<»nt  is  a  wide  piece  of  dull  gold  and 
silver  lace,  upon  which  the  tunic  drapes 
at  the  left  side,  making  a  most  Ki,u,-~ 
ful  line,  fastening  with  a  beautiful  ro><- 
of  yellowish  pink.    The  guimpe  and 


half  sleeves  are  of  ecru 
lace,   hand- run   with  gold 

and  silver  thread. 

The  linen  gown  illus- 
trated on  Page  648  has  a 
particularly  smart  Mouse 
fastening  in  front.  I'.ut- 
tona  ot  the  same  color 
fasten  a  flap  over  the  jabot 


A  u«ef ul  hoax  gown  (or  informal  occationt      See  deacriptioa 
on  Page  648 
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in  front  and  over  the  frills  on  the  sleeves. 
The  blouse  is  separate  from  the  guitnpe, 
which  is  practical  for  linen  gowns,  as 
either  a  collarless  or  a  high  guitnpe  can 
be  worn.  This  would  make  a  good  little 
gown  for  hot  weather  shopping. 

A  gown  dedicated  to  britlge  is  almost 


A  ityliah  evening  cloak.    See  Pa(e  bSl 


indispensable  in  every  woman's  ward- 
robe. The  one  on  Page  is  of  crepe 
de  chine,  but  would  be  equally  pretty  in 
any  of  the  soft  new  materials.  The 
model  has  the  blouse  made  of  dull  silver 
lace  over  chiffon  of  the  same  color  as  the 
crepe  of  the  gown;  this  is  embroidered 
lightly  in  floss  of  the  gown's 
color.  The  skirt  opens  at  the 
side  over  a  panel  of  the  same 
lace,  and  fastens  above  the 
opening  with  crepe-covered 
buttons  embroidered  in  old 
silver.  The  buckle  cleverly 
fastening  the  draping  of  the 
blouse  is  made  also  of  the 
crepe,  embroidered  in  a  pat- 
tern in  silver  thread.  From 
it  hang  silver  cords,  finished 
with  flowers  made  of  the 
crepe,  and  with  small  silver 
balls.  The  guitnpe  and  un- 
dersleeves,  upon  which  the 
sleeves  are  fastened  in  such 
a  pretty  way,  are  of  cream 
silk  lace. 

The  evening  gown  illus- 
trated on  Page  651  is  the 
newest  thing  in  a  modified 
empire,  and  is  of  soft  double- 
width  satin  in  a  luminous 
anemone  blue.  The  skirt  is 
finished  with  a  fold,  and  has 
a  short,  pointed  train.  The 
tunic,  of  almost  the  same 
shade  as  the  skirt,  opens  at 
the  side,  where  it  is  fastened 
with  a  blue  and  silver  cord 
and  long  blue  silk  tassels 
with  silver  threads.  The  ma- 
terial for  the  tunic  is  change- 
able marquisette,  shot  with 
pink,  and  embroidered  in  an 
open  running  pattern  with 
floss  the  color  of  the  under- 
dress,  and  silver  thread.  All 
around  is  a  border  embroid- 
ered with  silver  thread,  blue 
crystal  beads,  and  blue 
pearls.  The  straight  sleeves 
are  double,  the  undcr<leeve 
being  made  of  white  mar- 
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<|iiisettc  embroidered  entirely  in  sil- 
ver and  silver  heads,  and  edged  with 
silver  head  fringe.  The  upper 
sleeve  is  a  little  shorter,  and  em- 
broidered like  the  panels  on  the 
waist;  it  is  edged  with  blue  pearl 
and  crystal  fringe.  An  exquisite 
pink  rose  is  at  the  left  side  of  the 
belt  in  front,  and  another  is  on  the 
skirt.  This  gown  could  be  copied 
much  less  elaborately. 

The  cloak  shown  on  Page  650 
has  a  particularly  good  line,  and 
when  open  forms  graceful  hanging 
revers.  The  model  is  of  heavy 
satin,  edged  with  marabou,  and 
lined  with  slurred  chiffon.  The 
material  chosen  must  depend  upon 
its  use. 

The  greater  number  of  skirts 
continue  to  be  short,  but  most  even- 
ing gowns  have  short  trains,  either 
pointed  or  with  a  panel,  coming 
from  the  high  waistline.  Tunics 
seem  to  lose  none  of  their  popu- 
larity and  are  extremely  useful, 
either  to  have  to  wear  with  various 
underdresses  or  for  freshening  and 
making  over  old  gowns.  They  are 
often  made  to  cover  the  whole 
frock,  so  that  if  the  color  of  a  much- 
worn  underdress  is  good,  a  charm- 
ing gown  can  be  made  from  it  by 
using  a  tunic  of  dark-colored  mar- 
quisette. 

Another  aid  to  a  worn  gown  is 
the  fichu.  Fichus  make  a  part  of 
many  of  the  most  fetching  new 
models.  It  is  odd.  that  just  now  when 
the  ma>culine  trouser  skirt  is  so 
much  discussed  and  has  already 
been  introduced  by  several  cele- 
brated gown  makers,  that  they 
should  at  the  same  time  create  mod- 
els with  the  ultra  feminine  fichu. 
Possibilities  of  .shape  and  material 
the  fichu  arc  infinite. 

Sashes  belong  naturally  with  fichus. 
Almost  every  thin  afternoon  dress  has  a 
sash.  There  are  sashes  to  be  worn 
wound  twice  around  the  waist,  fastened 
at  the  back  with  a  wide  bow  three  inches 
above  the  waistline;  sashes  of  brocaded 
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A  modified  empire  evening  drc-<.     See  Page  WO 

ribbon  with  bretelles  to  match,  useful  for 
smartening  a  simple  white  gown;  sashes 
tied  with  a  rosette  bow  at  the  waist,  two 
rosettes  fastening  the  ends  below ;  and 
sashes  crossed  once  in  the  front,  as  in  the 
illustration  of  the  foulard  gown  on  Page 
T>45.  The  ends  are  finished  with  inset 
lace,  fringe,  applique  and  embroidery. 


It  is  sensible  to  buy  boots  and  shoes 
for  hard  wear  of  good  quality  so  that 
they  will  look  well  for  a  long  time.  A 
long  vamp  shoe  with  a  moderately 
pointed  toe  and  Cuban  heel  is  good  style. 
Black  or  tan  calf  skin  low  shoes  are 
good  style  for  morning  wear  and  walk- 
ing. For  afternoon,  buy  pumps  in 
patent  leather  or  black  kid,  or  any  variety 
of  low  shoes  with  high  heels  and  buckles 
of  cut  steel,  gold,  or  jet.  Evening  slip- 
pers should  match  evening  gowns  in 
color,  and  be  worn  with  silk  stockings  the 
same  shade.  Plain  black  silk  stockings 
are  worn  with  afternoon  shoes.  Open- 
work stockings  have  been  so  vulgarized 
by  being  made  in  common  grades  that 
unless  they  are  very  handsome,  plain 
stockings  are  smarter.  Silk  stockings 
are  made  with  the  feet  and  the  top  of 
the  stockings  in  cotton. 

Blouses  to  be  worn  with  tailored  gow  ns 
are  of  striped  linens ;  of  wash  silks  made 
with  wide  tucks;  of  handkerchief  linen 
with  plaitings  at  the  front  and  on  the 
cuffs ;  and  of  heavy  linen  simply  tailored. 
For  the  thinner  sort  of  blouse,  collars 
made  of  the  same  linen,  with  jabots  of 
lace  and  embroidery,  are  worn ;  or  the 
plaited  frills  on  the  shirts  are  finished  at 
the  neck  with  a  small  black  satin  bow. 
Soft  or  stiff  standing  collars  are  worn 
with  neckties,  or  with  small  linen  lace 
jabots  for  plain  linen  or  silk  shirts. 
Many  women  object  to  stiff  linen  collars, 
as  they  make  lines  on  the  throat;  a  soft, 
standing  collar  is  now  procurable,  with 
buttonholes  for  collar  studs.  The  points 
of  the  collars  have  eyelets  through  which 
a  long  bar  pin  is  run  after  the  cravat  is 
tied.  These  collars  supply  a  long-felt 
want,  and  are  very  smart. 

W  alking  hats  show  a  great  tendency 


to  be  small  and  rather  high.  Feathers 
are  put  on  standing  up,  and  flowers  are 
massed  high  in  the  center  of  the  hat. 
Coarse  straws  are  to  be  much  worn  for 
hats  on  informal  occasions,  often  in  two 
colors,  trimmed  with  wings  or  bows. 
Small  flowers  made  of  silk  continue  to 
be  much  worn,  (ireat  ruches  of  maline 
supplant  the  fur  bands  on  large  hat;,. 
Lace  will  be  much  used  in  little  ruffle-. 
A  whole  hat  is  covered  with  narrow  lace 
frills,  then  trimmed  with  flowers  or 
great  loose  lxnvs  of  ribbon.  Chinese 
blue,  cherry  color,  and  a  bright  green 
are  the  colors  most  in  vogue  at 
present. 

Bags  continue  to  be  the  indispensable 
adjunct  to  every  woman's  toilet.  They 
are  made  of  every  conceivable  material 
to  suit  various  occasions.  Fine  leather 
and  suede  bags  in  dull  colors,  with  a  very 
little  silver  or  silver  gilt,  are  the  best  style 
for  the  street.  Moire  silk  envelope  bags, 
with  tassels  in  dark  colors  to  match 
gowns,  are  newer  than  velvet.  For  even- 
ing and  carriage  use  the  choice  is  almost 
unlimited. 

Parasols  arc  fascinatingly  made  in 
plain  and  bordered  silks.  Embroidered 
veils  are  fashionable  in  both  white  and 
black.  Black  veils  with  velvet  dots  are 
new  and  becoming.  Scarfs  become  more 
and  more  indispensable — almost  a  part  of 
the  gown.  Beautiful  scarfs  for  summer 
gowns  can  be  made  of  odd  pieces  of  rea! 
lace,  put  together  with  pieces  of  embroid- 
ered muslin.  Many  women  have  odd 
lengths  of  real  lace  and  old  embroidery 
that  can  be  utilized  in  this  way.  Plain 
widths  of  marquisette  in  good  color-, 
simply  hemstitched,  make  effective  scarfs. 
Any  becoming  color  is  charming  with 
black  or  white  gowns. 
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tW  Speak  '"right  out  in  meeting,"  friends,  for  the  benefit  of  the  (human)  family.    The  Editor. 


Mother  s  Sunday 

Dear  Sirs  and  Madams — Will  some- 
one suggest  something  to  relieve  Mother 
on  Sundays?  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest 
and  enjoyment  for  all  the  family  but 
Mother.  There  is  no  luxury  of  late  ris- 
ing for  her;  the  children  are  too  old  to 
have  a  nurse,  and  we  cannot  afford  a 
governess  yet,  but  the  boys  have  to  be 
ready  for  breakfast  in  order  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  before  church.  Then 
after  church  they  must  be  made  ready 
for  dinner;  the  guests  (there  are  usually 
week-end  friends  out  from  the  city  )  must 
be  made  comfortable  and  joyful,  and 
after  dinner  there  is  the  long  afternoon 
during  which  the  children  must  be  kept 
going.  The  winter  is  the  most  difficult 
season.  Perhaps  Father  takes  them  for 
a  walk,  but  that  lasts  only  a  short  time, 
and  "  Mother,  what  can  I  do  ?"  and 
"  Will  you  read  to  me,  Mother?"  is  sure 
to  come  just  as  Mother  gets  a  breathing 
space. 

If  there  are  no  friends  out.  Father 
must  have  a  restful  day — Mother  insists 
on  that — and  three  Sundays  out  of  four 
the  neighbors'  children  are  over  to  spend 
the  afternoon,  and  they  must  be  kept 
going  also — at  least  a  wise  surveillance  is 
necessary. 

Of  course  the  servants  expect  to  go 
out  (or  off),  so  there  is  the  children's 
tea  to  prepare,  and  then  the  seeing  that 
they  are  snug  in  their  beds  at  the  proper 
hour. 

I  was  astonished  a  few  years  ago, 
before  I  became  a  mother,  to  have  one 
of  my  friends,  an  earnest.  Christian 
worker,  and  splendid  home  maker, 
exclaim,  "  I  hate  Sundays." 


Mother  has  many  resources  for  the 
children's  occupation  and  enjoyment,  but 
they  are  nearly  exhausted.  Everything 
depends  on  Mother,  and  Mother  is  get- 
ting tired  of  it.  There  is  not  a  Sunday 
when  she  has  more  than  one  moment  to 
herself  all  day.  Suggestions  thankfully 
received.  /.  F.  S. 


Keep  It  Up! 

Mr.  Editor — Permit  me  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  excellent  article  in  your 
February  number  entitled,  "  Why  Our 
Glasses  Don't  Fit."  It  is  calculated  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  laity  to 
learn,  first,  that  all  sorts  of  invalidism 
may  be  due  to  eye-strain;  and,  second, 
that  this  condition  can  be  corrected  only 
by  painstaking  accuracy  in  the  fitting  oi 
glasses.  The  optician  who  advertises 
"  examination  free  "  is  a  fraud,  for  even 
if  he  did  not  add  something  to  the  price 
of  the  glasses  so  that  the  examination 
really  cost  nothing,  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal  less  than  nothing. 

Even  though  glasses  prescribed  by  a 
good  oculist  have  failed  to  benefit  a 
patient,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can 
get  no  relief  from  glasses,  for  the  ocu- 
list's trial  lenses  may  have  been  wrongly 
made,  or  the  prescription  inaccurately 
filled  by  the  optician.  Last  month  I  dis- 
covered that  a  patient  for  whom  I  had 
ordered  a  lens  with  axis  75  degrees  was 
wearing  one  with  axis  56  degrees.  Thi- 
was  done  by  an  optician  with  a  large 
business  and  first-class  reputation.  I  also 
found,  what  you  mention  in  your  article, 
that  many  of  the  cylinders  in  my  trial 
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case  were  wrongly  marked,  some  as  much 
as  6  or  7  degrees  wrong. 

We  need  more  articles  like  vours. 
Keep  it  up !   George  H.  Wright,  M'.  D. 

Jr^r"  Readers  will  find  in  this  issue 
another  article  by  Mr.  Tassin.  The 
Editor. 


A  ^forking  Girl  s  Lunck 

Mr.  Editor — I  read  an  article  ad- 
dressed to  the  business  girls  of  today, 
giving  lists  of  simple  hot  dishes  quickly 
prepared  at  the  office  as  a  substitute  for 
the  cold  lunch.  But  the  article  was  of 
more  value  to  the  housewife.  In  the  first 
place,  how  many  employers  would  be 
willing  to  have  a  girl  use  the  gas  for  this 
purpose  (as  the  article  suggested)  ? 
Onions,  chops,  fried  potatoes,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list!  No  employer  wants 
his  place  of  business  scented  with  the 
odors  of  a  kitchen. 

But  the  ordinary  working  girl  may 
have  a  warm  lunch  at  little  expense,  as 
1  can  tell  from  experience.  If  it  was  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  so  there  was  no  odor, 
no  employer  would  object  to  a  one- 
burner  lamp  stove.  It  would  take  but 
little  room.  Usually  a  girl  has  some 
drawer  in  which  she  can  keep  her  private 
belongings.  I  had  a  tiny  covered  sauce- 
pan holding  about  two  cupfuls,  in  which 
I  heated  water.  I  kept  cocoa,  sugar,  tea, 
malted  milk  tablets,  beef  extract  tablets, 
a  can  of  condensed  milk,  and  a  little  tin 
of  assorted  crackers,  some  pepper  and 
salt.  These  took  but  little  room.  I  heated 
my  water,  made  my  cocoa,  tea,  malted 
milk  or  beef  tea  in  my  cup  by  pouring 
the  boiling  water  on  it.  All  I  heated  was 
the  water,  so  no  more  odor  escaped  into 
the  office  than  if  a  cup  of  tea  had  been 
sent  in  from  a  restaurant.  Occasionally 
I  carefully  washed  an  egg  and  let  it  boil 
in  the  water  that  was  heating  for  my 
warm  drink.  A  couple  of  rolls  in  a 
tightly  twisted  paper  bag  will  warm 
nicely  placed  on  steam  pipes  or  radiator. 

Not  very  much  variety,  I  grant  you, 
but  quite  as  much  as  the  average  em- 
ployer will  stand  for,  and  it  did  me  good 
service  a  number  of  years.  A  small 
custard  taken  from  home  and  eaten  with 
the  warm  bread,  some  fruit,  and  a  cup 
of  hot  tea  or  cocoa,  is  a  good  lunch,  and 
substantial  enough  for  the  girl  who  has 


a  hearty  dinner  at  night.  A  cup  of  hot, 
salted,  malted  milk  with  oyster  crackers, 
is  not  unlike  an  oyster  stew. 

There's  no  need  for  the  everlasting 
sandwich.  Sandwiches  are  good  in  their 
place,  occasionally,  but  for  lunch  six  days 
a  week  right  through  the  year  they  are 
tiresome.  I  used  to  carry  plain  bread 
and  butter,  and  in  their  season  buy  small 
boxes  of  berries.  Bananas  eaten  with 
bread  and  butter  are  better  than  as  a  des- 
sert, and  so  are  chocolate  creams.  But 
eat  them  sparingly  with  the  bread.  And 
what  few  supplies  you  keep  at  the  office, 
keep  in  tin — mice  are  so  soon  attracted 
otherwise. 

It  is  not  in  the  line  of  lunches,  but  I 
wish  I  could  impress  on  every  working 
girl  the  advisability  of  keeping  an  extra 
skirt  at  the  office.  Many  a  severe  cold 
or  worse  can  be  avoided  if  on  a  rainy 
morning  a  dry  skirt  can  be  slipped  on. 

G.  P.  IV. 


Tkc  Suffragette's  Side 

Dear  Mr.  Editor — Will  you  let  an 
English  suffragette,  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  say 
a  word  in  reply  to  the  short  editorial  in 
your  January  issue,  in  which  you  refer 
to  the  "  madhouse  antics  of  the  English 
suffragettes  "? 

When  the  militant  tactics  of  the  suf- 
fragettes first  began  I  was  myself  dis- 
gusted at  wliat  I  read  in  the  papers,  but 
having  been  brought  up  on  old-fashioned 
Liberal  principles,  and  having  inherited 
from  my  mother  an  incorrigible  habit  of 
doing  my  thinking  and  seeing  for  myself, 
I  went,  with  great  distaste,  to  a  suffra- 
gette meeting,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  militant 
members.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find 
that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were, 
without  exception,  the  most  womanlv  of 
women — gentlewomen  who  would  be  wel- 
comed in  the  highest  drawing  rooms  of 
the  land  for  their  personal  charm  and 
culture,  and  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
love  for  humanity  that  recalled  to  mind 
the  early  days  of  the  Christian  faith, 
when  a  handful  of  inspired  madmen 
turned  the  world  upside  down ! 

My  next  step  was  to  be  present  at  one 
of  the  great  demonstrations  in  Parlia- 
ment Square,  when  more  than  a  thousand 
police,  mounted  and  on  foot,  were  called 
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out  against  ten  or  twelve  gentlewomen 
with  honored  names  who  wished  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  these  women 
treated  with  most  unusual  brutality 
before  their  arrest,  while  any  man  or 
woman  who  attempted  to  protect  any 
weak  or  aged  passerby  who  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  trodden  down  by  the  police 
was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  suf- 
fragettes. No  one  who  saw  the  quiet  dig- 
nity of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  on  that  occasion 
will  ever  forget  it.  The  worst  roughs 
were  awed  by  it,  and  many  who  had 
come  to  scoff  went  away  to  pray. 

In  connection  with  this  demonstration 
may  I  give  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Hugh 
Chapman,  the  chaplain  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Savoy,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  July,  1909:  "  I  confess 
to  have  been  fairly  enthused  by  the 
cleanness  and  goodness  of  it  all,  which 
are  about  the  best  words  I  can  think  of, 
and  it  is  primarily  on  this  account  that 
the  emotions  of  chivalry  and  sympathy 
with  which  I  was  stirred  on  the  night 
of  the  demonstrations  at  St.  Stephen's 
blossomed  into  strong  and  decided  con- 
victions. There  was  a  certain  atmos- 
phere of  sternness  and  fearlessness, 
wholly  free  from  the  suspicion  of  rancor 
or  lack  of  charity,  which  had  for  me  the 
same  sort  of  charm  as  must  have  moved 
a  recruit  in  the  early  crusades." 

And  again  in  the  same  speech :  "  Hav- 
ing worshiped  all  my  life  at  the  shrine 
of  womanly  woman,  I  am  glad  to  record 
the  entire  removal  of  my  prejudices  on 
that  point — prejudices  which  may  be  al- 
most described  as  the  keystone  of  the  sit- 
uation. Fate  has  been  extremely  kind  in 
providing  suffragettes  with  about  the 
most  womanly  chiefs  one  can  well  imag- 
ine, and  if  they  are  a  sample  of  their  dis- 
ciples I  can  only  say  that  the  popular 
accusation  is  extraordinarily  misplaced." 

My  mother  is  old  enough  to  remember 
the  contemporary  comments  on  such 
women  as  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Josephine  Butler,  and  she  tells  me  that 
the  same  accusations  of  unwomanliness 
and  love  of  notoriety  were  leveled 
against  them  at  the  commencement  of 
their  work.  If  you  in  the  United  States 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  press  that 
always  reports  with  strict  accuracy  and 
lack  of  prejudice  the  campaigns  of  your 


leaders  in  social  and  civic  reform,  I  can 
only  say,  with  sadness,  that  we  in  this 
country  have  yet  to  achieve  such  a  bless- 
ing. 

As  mothers  and  wives  the  women  of 
England  have  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 
Side  by  side  with  their  men  they  have 
kept  the  flag  flying  in  many  a  lonely  out- 
post of  the  empire,  and  it  is  because  we 
believe  that  in  the  forward  march  of  our 
race  the  time  has  come  for  the  woman 
to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  man 
in  the  framing  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  common  life,  that  we  have, 
with  fightings  without  and  fears  within, 
set  our  hands  to  this  great  reform.  As  a 
dear  old  saint  said  to  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  West  Ixmdon  Mission,  when 
speaking  of  the  degradation  of  woman- 
hood in  the  streets  of  our  great  city. 
"  Tears  are  good,  prayers  are  better ; 
but  we  shall  not  remove  this  evil  until 
behind  every  tear  and  every  prayer  there 
is  a  vote  in  the  ballot  box." 

In  your  country  you  have  lately  been 
enjoying  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forbes  Robertson.  May  I  close  this  let- 
ter with  a  few  words  which  formed  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  at  a  suffrage  meeting 
in  which  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  in  the 
chair : 

"  Every  person  is  the  better  for  having 
responsibility,  man  or  woman.  Give 
them  that,  and  I  can  imagine  such  a  de- 
velopment, such  an  arrival  at  simplicity 
of  life — not  complexity — as  will  leaven 
the  whole  world."  J  lice  Home. 

London,  England. 


Highway  Robtcry 

Mr.  Editor — May  I  enter  a  note  of 
protest  against  the  business  methods  of 
"  A  Young  Matron  "  in  "  Life  in  a  Boom 
Town  "? 

I  have  lived  in  a  boom  town  and  know 
whereof  I  speak.  It  is  just  that  spirit 
which  prompts  those  who  are  "  in  on  the 
ground  floor  "  to  charge  so  outrageously 
for  everything  because  they  can  get  it.  not 
because  the  things  are  worth  it,  that 
makes  the  "  boom  "  break  so  often. 

Instead  of  being  proud  and  thinking 
herself  a  clever  business  woman,  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  charge  $20  per 
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month  for  a  three-room  cottage,  and  such 
a  poorly  built  one — I've  seen  lots  of  them 
— without  any  improvements.  Then  she 
will  sell  as  soon  as  people  begin  to 
demand  improvements,  and  admits  to  a 
40  per  cent  profit  on  her  investment 
That  isn't  business ;  it's  highway  robbery ! 

Mrs.  James  S.  Carter. 


Mr.  Editor — Mr.  Tassin's  article  on 
"  Why  Our  Glasses  Don't  Fit "  particu- 
larly interested  me,  for  I  have  been  for 
many  years  a  sufferer  from  pains  in  my 
head  and  back,  nervousness,  and  other 
distressing  troubles.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  since  I  can  remember.  I  am 
able  to  work  for  hours  without  discom- 
fort. The  change  is  due  to  my  being  so 
fortunate  as  to  come  under  the  care  of 
an  oculist  in  New  York — one  of  the  very 
few  who  possess  the  machine  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Tassin's  article  as  the  "  axis 
finder."  I  had  been  treated  by  other  ocu- 
lists, but  without  relief.  When,  a  few 
days  after  receiving  my  last  pair  of 
glasses,  I  found  that  my  weariness  was 
disappearing,  that  I  could  study  hour 
after  hour  without  excessive  fatigue,  and 
that  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  without 
a  headache,  the  change  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  I  attribute  my  cure 
entirely  to  the  careful  treatment  of  the 
oculist,  who  sent  back  lens  after  lens, 
which  he  found,  on  testing  with  his 
machine,  to  be  slightly  imperfect.  lie  in- 
sisted on  having  his  prescription  filled 
accurately. 

Among  the  seven  hundred  students  in 
Simmons  College,  where  I  am  studying, 
and  among  the  thousands  in  our  other 
American  colleges,  there  are  many  who 
suffer  as  I  used  to  suffer.  They  go  to 
oculists,  but  can  get  no  relief.  If  other 
magazines  would  publish  articles  such 
as  that  which  appeared  in  yours,  if  the 
question  of  why  our  glasses  don't  fit 
could  be  so  widely  discussed  that  every 
student  in  college  and  out  would  become 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  greater  accu- 
racy on  the  part  of  oculists  and  opticians, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  public 
sentiment  would  force  these  men  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  kind  of  glasses 
they  allow  their  patients  to  wear. 

I  hope  you  will  publish  other  articles 


along  the  same  line,  especially  dealing 
with  the  question  of  poor  eyesight  among 
students;  and  I  hope  that  other  maga- 
zines will  follow  your  example.  M.  A. 


Another  "  Dramatic'  CkOd 

Mr.  Editor — I  wish  to  add  another 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  there  may  be 
as  to  how  the  average  child  will  apply  the 
privileges  involved  in  the  "  dramatic  in- 
stinct "  process.  The  case  in  mind  was 
of  a  nice,  bright  girl  of,  say,  nine  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  urging  her  mother 
to  permit  her  to  go  for  an  hour  to  play 
with  a  little  neighbor,  but  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  these  requests  were  de- 
nied. Finally,  as  a  diversion,  the  mother 
suggested  they  play  a  game,  she  to  be  the 
daughter,  and  vice  versa.  After  a  few 
moments  of  consideration  this  plan  was 
accepted. 

All  went  well  for  a  little  while,  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  game,  the  "new" 
mamma  said,  very  naturally.  "  Now.  you 
l>e  a  good  girl.  I  have  an  errand  to 
attend  to,  but  I'll  be  back  presently." 

Imagine  the  real  mother's  astonish- 
ment to  see  this  youngster  nonchalantly 
walking  out  the  gate,  down  the  walk, 
and  into  the  very  house  she  had  just  been 
refused  the  privilege  of  visiting. 

Of  course  this  was  willfulness,  but 
when  she  returned  some  twenty  minutes 
later  with  not  a  trace  of  embarrassment 
in  her  manner,  this  same  mother,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  found  it  difficult  to 
decide  what  punishment  was  deserved. 
A  long  talk,  however,  showed  her  that 
the  "  humor "  of  the  situation  had 
prompted  the  action.      Mrs.  M.  D.  D. 


Filthy  Practices 

Many  people  wash  all  their  dishes, 
table  china,  silver,  greasy  and  smoky 
cooking  dishes,  and,  finally,  the  stove, 
the  hearth  and  the  floor  linoleum,  with 
one  cloth,  and  at  the  next  meal  begin  all 
over  again  with  the  same,  and  on  through 
weeks.  It  seems  to  me  neater  to  keep  a 
different  cloth — I  can't  bear  dishes 
washed  with  a  "  rag " — for  the  fine 
tableware,  a  second  for  the  conking 
dishes,  a  third  for  the  stove  and  a  fourth. 
not  used  with  dishwater,  for  the  floor. 

Caroline  Blakely. 
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How  to  Tell  Them  from  tne  Less  Careful  Ones 


By  Algernon  Tassin 


Editor's  Note — This  article  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  many  inquirers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  have  written,  apropos  Mr.  Tassin's  article  in  the  February  issue — "  Why  Our 
Glasses  Don't  Fit " — for  guidance  in  finding  proper  treatment  for  their  eyes. 

The  directions  given  and  statements  made  in  this  article  come  from  oculists  of  the  first 
rank.    Mr.  Tassin  is  a  professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


A GOOD  oculist  seats  you  in  a  chair 
twenty  feet  away  from  a  card  of 
test  letters  of  different  sizes.  These 
test  letters  are  standard,  and  are  used  by 
all  oculists,  good  and  bad.  They  are  even 
used  in  Germany,  where  oculists  do  not 
believe  in  correcting  astigmatism  under 
one  diopter — the  unit  of  measurement. 
Good  oculists  here  correct  astigmatism 
as  small  as  one-eighth  of  a  degree.  That 
is  to  say,  over  there  they  will  not  help 
you  unless  you  have  a  dollar's  worth  of 
astigmatism ;  here  they  correct  twelve  and 
a  half  cent's  worth.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  the  average  American 
oculist  is  much  better  than  the  average 
European  oculist,  and  why  our  best  is 
better  than  theirs. 

Twenty  feet  is  the  average  distance 
for  distance  vision,  and  any  other  dis- 
tance, therefore,  docs  not  apply  to  the 
average  case.  The  good  oculist  covers 
one  eye  of  the  patient  and  asks  him  what 
letters  the  other  eye  can  distinguish. 
These  he  notes  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
their  size.  If  the  patient  is  unable  to 
read  what  is  known  as  the  twenty-foot 
line  (which  the  normal  eye  should  see  at 
this  distance)  the  oculist  then  examines 
the  eyes  with  an  instrument  called  the 
ophthalmoscope — an  instrument  which  is 
of  no  use  at  all  in  finding  the  lens — to 
see  whether  they  are  perfectly  transpar- 
ent, and  whether  the  sensitive  screen  at 
the  back  is  free  from  inflammation  and 
disease. 

If  he  finds  them  imperfectly  transpar- 
ent or  their  screen  inflamed,  he  proceeds 
with  his  test  for  glasses,  but  at  the  same 
visit  begins  treatment  for  the  diseased 
condition.  Such  treatment  does  not  fall 
within  the  range  of  this  article.  The 
next  step  is  to  examine  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  eye  by  slightly  pressing 


on  the  ball  through  the  closed  lids  to  see 
whether  it  has  what  is  called  glaucoma — 
a  disease  of  the  eye  which  comes  from 
the  presence  of  too  much  liquid  in  it. 
and  which  causes  excessive  hardness  of 
the  ball  by  plumping  it  out.  If  the  eye- 
ball is  hard,  the  oculist  must  then  decide 
whether  to  use  his  medicine  or  not: 
whether  the  risk  of  blindness  from  glau- 
coma is  greater  than  the  risk  of  using 
the  medicine  in  this  abnormal  condition. 
If  he  finds  the  eyeball  in  its  natural  state 
of  softness,  he  then  drops  into  the  eye  a 
solution  of  two  per  cent  homatropine  hy- 
drobromate,  with  three  grains  of  cocaine 
to  the  ounce,  one  drop  every  seven  min- 
utes for  eight  doses,  or  more  if  necessary. 
It  is  very  important  that  precisely  this 
medicine  be  employed,  because  its  effect 
is  transient  and  can  be  abolished  within 
half  an  hour ;  whereas  if  he  uses  atropine 
(the  active  principle  of  belladonna,  of 
which  homatropine  is  the  attenuated 
principle)  the  effect  may  last  three  weeks. 
Atropine  will  produce  the  same  result, 
but  it  puts  the  patient  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  unable  to  see  things  at 
close  hand  for  at  least  ten  days  and  some- 
times much  longer.  The  effects  of  homat- 
ropine can  be  counteracted  within  an 
hour  by  a  solution  of  escrine  sulphate, 
two  grains  to  the  ounce.  Except  in  the 
case  of  glaucoma,  when  it  should  seldom 
be  used,  homatropine  is  always  beneficial 
to  the  strained  eye  in  the  mere  rest  which 
it  affords. 

Certain  people  who  fit  glasses  decry 
the  use  of  this  medicine  because  it  is  a 
poison.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  this  substance  is  not  a  poison  at 
all.  since  no  amount  of  it  will  destroy 
life  or  any  organ  or  function  of  the 
normal  body.  They  might,  with  more 
fitness,  decry  the  use  of  quinine  in  mala- 
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ria,  for  this  invaluable  remedy  is  ex- 
tremely injurious  when  taken  in  excess. 
And  few  drugs  can  be  safely  adminis- 
tered in  all  cases.  Quinine  cannot  be 
given  to  a  patient  who  has  ear  trouble; 
antitoxin  cannot  be  used  in  diphtheria 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  asthma; 
ether  cannot  be  employed  where  there  is 
trouble  with  heart  or  kidneys.  With  all 
of  these  indispensable  and  universally 
recognized  remedies,  it  takes  a  doctor  to 
decide  when  not  to  use  them — it  is  the 
same  with  homatropine  instilled  into  the 
eyes  for  the  purpose  of  refraction.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  drugs  which  may  be 
used  without  harmful  effects,  but  this  is 
on  the  whole  the  best. 

This  medicine  reduces  to  a  state  of 
rest  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  This 
is  the  muscle  which  focuses  the  eye  for 
different  distances.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  ring  around  the  flexible  lens  of  the  eye ; 
when  it  contracts  it  thickens  the  lens  and 
enables  us  to  see  near  objects;  when  it 
expands  it  thins  the  lens  and  enables  us 
to  see  far  objects.  The  muscle  of  accom- 
modation is  the  most  rapid  servant  we 
have,  since  it  works  automatically  at 
every  shift  of  the  eye.  Thus,  obviously, 
it  is  in  a  constant  state  of  activity.  Its 
action  is  like  that  of  the  screw  in  an  opera 
glass — it  brings  objects  nearer  or  puts 
them  farther  away,  as  you  please.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  perfectly  willing  to  try  to 
help  you  to  see  anything  you  find  diffi- 
culty in  seeing.  Thus,  even  though  the 
patient  in  the  oculist's  office  sits  in  the 
same  chair  and  looks  at  a  stationary  card 
of  test  letters,  the  muscle  of  accommoda- 
tion— eager  to  accommodate — is  quite 
willing  to  contract  or  expand  more  than  it 
should,  in  its  efforts  to  enable  him  to  sec 
what  he  desires.  And  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  he  is  seeing  with  his 
normal  vision  or  not,  precisely  as  there 
is  no  way  of  know  ing  how  much  the  acts 
of  a  persistently  unselfish  person  go  really 
contrary  to  his  own  welfare.  Conse- 
quently, glasses  fitted  while  this  muscle 
is — unlike  Mrs.  Dombey — making  an 
effort,  do  not  relieve  eye-strain.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  get  a  man's  exact 
height  while  he  is  teetering  on  tiptoe  as 
to  attempt  to  measure  the  actual  shape  of 
the  lens  of  the  eye  while  it  is  being  con- 
tinually changed  by  this  muscle.  The 
purpose  of  the  oculist  is  to  find  the  shape 
of  the  relaxed  lens  of  your  eye  in  con- 


nection-with  the  outside  shape  of  its  ball. 
For  the  glass  lens  which  gives  the-test? 
vision  is  exactly  supplementary  to  the 
shape  of  the  eye  with  its  lens  apparatus. 

A  good  oculist,  therefore,  quiets  the 
activity  of  this  muscle  and  then  tries  one 
combination  of  lenses  after  another  until 
he  finds  the  suitable  one.  A  person  whose 
eyes  are  not  consciously  sensitive  may, 
without  localized  discomfort,  wear  for 
years  glasses  that  do  not  fit  him,  because 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  muscle  of  accom- 
modation to  do  its  master's  bidding;  but 
the  nervous  strain  caused  by  them  will 
inevitably  result  in  derangement  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  or  in  painless 
deterioration  of  the  sight. 

With  very  young  children  who  cannot 
read,  or  whose  answers  are  unreliable,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  what  is  called  the 
"  shadow  test  " — the  operation  of  which 
is  too  complicated  to  be  described  here. 
This  test,  however,  should  never  be  used 
with  adults,  because  it  is  only  a  rough 
makeshift  at  best. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  the  oculist  to 
ascertain,  not  only  the  right  lens,  but  its 
correct  position.  This  he  finds  by  mov- 
ing the  lens  around  in  a  semicircle  before 
the  eye,  until  he  gets  the  position  where 
the  patient  sees  the  best.  This  position  is 
called  the  axis  of  his  astigmatism.  It  is 
as  if  the  lens  were  the  face  of  a  clock — 
one  person  sees  better  with  the  axis  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  another  with  the  axis 
at  two.  If  the  eye  whose  axis  is  at  eleven 
is  forced  to  look  through  a  lens  whose 
axis  is  at  two,  the  natural  defect  of  the 
eye  is  just  doubled,  since  these  two  num- 
bers on  the  clock  face  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other;  and  any  smaller  angle  is 
proportionately  injurious.  Almost  every 
one  needs  to  find  his  axis,  since  astigma- 
tism is  practically  universal.  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould  in  an  experience  of  fifteen 
thousand  cases  has  not  seen  a  single 
patient  without  astigmatism  in  one  eye  or 
the  other. 

The  oculist,  having  now  found  the 
right  lens  and  the  right  axis  for  one  eye. 
covers  it  up  and  proceeds  in  the  same 
way  with  the  other.  And  that  part  of 
the  first  visit  is  over. 

Now  he  must  see  whether  the  patient's 
eyes  look  at  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time.  In  front  of  the  lenses  already 
selected  he  puts  a  glass  disk,  either  of 
some  color  or  so  contrived  as  to  project 
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a  streak  of  light  on  the  eye,  and  the 
patient  looks  at  a  candle  flame  or  spot 
of  light  at  the  same  distance  of  twenty 
feet.  If  both  eyes  are  looking  at  the 
same  point,  the  flame  assumes  the  color 
of  the  glass,  or  is  bisected  by  the  streak 
of  light.  If,  however,  the  spot  of  color 
or  the  streak  of  light  appears  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  flame,  it  indicates  that 
the  patient  cannot  look  at  one  point  with 
both  eyes  at  once.  But  unless  this  fault 
is  so  pronounced  that  the  patient,  when 
looking  with  both  eyes,  sees  the  test  let- 
ters double,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to 
correct  it.  because  the  eyes,  given  the 
right  lenses,  will  in  time  themselves  rem- 
edy the  fault. 

This  completes  the  first  examination. 
To  make  a  thorough  one  with  the  medi- 
cine in  the  eyes  takes  the  most  pains- 
taking care  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
often  much  longer. 

The  Second  Examination 

The  second  examination  should  be 
about  forty-eight  hours  afterward.  No 
medicine  is  used,  but  in  all  other  respects 
it  is  conducted  precisely  as  the  first.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  present  elasticity  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  eye  lens.  This,  although  the 
muscle  of  accommodation  is  still  as 
strong  as  ever  and,  like  Barkis,  always 
"  willin'."  grows  steadily  less  as  we  grow 
older.  For  this  reason  people  around 
middle  life  need  as  a  rule  a  different 
glass  for  reading.  The  lens  of  the  eye, 
through  the  inelasticity  of  it*  supporting 
ligament,  is  not  able  to  bring  the  object 
nearer.  This  second  examination  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  every  patient,  as  a  very  large 
oroportion  of  oculists  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  giving  it.  The  necessity  for  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  very  many  people 
under  middle  age.  and  even  children, 
need  a  different  glass  for  reading,  and 
this  cannot  be  ascertained  while  medicine 
is  in  the  eye ;  for  then  it  cannot  contract 
as  it  should  for  near  objects.  The  screw 
of  your  opera  glass  is  temporarily  dis- 
abled. 

Now  the  prescription  for  the  lenses  can 
at  last  be  given.  Let  us  suppose  the 
patient  has  obtained  them  from  the  opti- 
cian. He  must  insist — if  the  oculist  does 
not — upon  returning  to  the  office  in  order 
to  have  them  verified  on  a  rigid  centering 


machine,  so  as  to  determine  if  they 
exactly  correspond  with  the  prescription, 
both  in  strength  of  lens  and  position  of 
axis;  and,  secondly,  to  make  sure  that 
each  eye  is  looking  through  the  optical 
center  of  the  lens — the  point  of  its  great- 
est curvature.  This  verification  is  highly 
important,  because  even  the  best  of  opti- 
cians make  mistakes,  and  the  best  of  opti- 
cians are  very  few.  Countless  people  in 
this  country  wear  glasses  which  have 
never  been  verified  nor  adjusted  by  the 
oculist.  Such  an  oculist  is  like  the  doc- 
tor who  takes  no  pains  to  see  that  his 
treatment  in  a  case  of  typhoid  or  pneu- 
monia is  conscientiously  carried  out  by 
the  nurse. 

Bad  Oculiats 

The  practice  of  an  incompetent  oculist 
can  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  Aside  from  errors  of  pro- 
cedure, most  of  his  failures  are  caused 
by  hurrying  through  his  examination — 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  uses  the 
"  shadow  test "  on  adults.  A  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  was  one  of  eighteen 
patients  in  the  office  oT  an  oculist  of 
high  repute  at  four  o'clock  one  afternoon. 
Between  four  and  four-twenty,  he  gave 
directions  to  sixteen  of  them,  and  fitted 
with  glasses  the  other  two.  Hers  pro- 
duced at  once  a  terrific  headache;  the 
other  patient  has  not  been  heard  from. 
Another  time-saver  is  to  estimate  the 
needed  glasses  by  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 
mometer. This  looks  like  a  long  telescope 
with  a  large,  round,  black  screen  midway 
upon  it.  It  measures  only  the  curvature 
of  the  outside  of  the  eye,  not  of  the  front 
or  the  back  of  the  eye  lens  itself;  and 
even  if  it  could  do  so,  it  would  be  of  no 
use  unless  this  lens  had  first  been  relaxed 
by  medicine.  The.  eyeball  is  but  the  con- 
tainer of  the  lens,  and  one  might  as  well 
try  to  estimate  the  size  of  a  baby  from 
the  size  of  the  cradle,  or  the  shape  of  a 
woman's  head  from  her  hat.  Then,  a  bad 
ocidtst  is  one  who  says  the  patient  has 
too  little  astigmatism  to  correct  or  does 
not  try  to  find  his  exact  axis,  but  roughly 
places  it  either  in  the  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical. 

To  Tell  a  Good  Optician 

A  patient  can  tell  a  good  optician  from 
a  poor  one  by  a  few  simple  points.  The 
good  use  substantial  mountings  to  keep 
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the  lenses  in  proper  position;  others  use 
flimsy  ones.  The  good  put  three  hori- 
zontal dots  of  ink  across  the  middle  of 
the  lens  by  means  of  a  rigid  apparatus — 
the  central  one  of  which  is  the  optical 
center  of  the  lens,  and  should  be  directly 
in  front  of  the  center  of  the  pupil  when 
the  patient  is  looking  straight  ahead ;  the 
others  put  no  dots  on  the  lens,  and  merely 
adjust  the  glasses  so  that  they  look 
straight  to  his  unassisted  eye.  The  good 
shape  the  curved  bows  of  spectacles  to  a 
patient's  ears  so  that  they  do  not  press 
more  in  one  place  than  another ;  the  others 
pay  no  attention  to  this  whatever. 

Any  optician  is  wrong  in  so  far 
as  he  is  willing  to  fit  people  with  glasses. 
His  business  is  to  grind  and  adjust  them. 
A  carpenter,  although  he  can  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  architect,  is  not  compe- 
tent to  draw  the  designs  for  a  house.  No 
intelligent  person  will  allow  his  optician 
to  prescribe  glasses  for  him.  because  the 
latter  is — however  competent — not  al- 
lowed to  use  medicine  (except — so  far  as 
the  writer  knows — in  California).  And 
no  one  should  use  the  medicine,  anyway, 
who  is  not  able  to  recognize  diseased 
conditions  of  the  eye.  A  bad  optician  is 
more  than  willing  to  prescribe  glasses  to 
anyone,  and  to  throw  in  the  examina- 
tion free,  by  the  mere  use  of  his  test 
letters. 

And  finally,  a  bad  optician  and  a  bad 
oculist  will  tell  you  that  the  writer  of 
this  article  doesn't  know  what  he's  talk- 


ing about.  His  article  upon  the  manifold 
errors  in  trial  lenses  was  strongly  cen- 
sured by  a  New  York  optician  who  took 
a  lofty  tone  of  pained  surprise  at  the 
accusation.  The  test  lenses  were  abso- 
lutely accurate,  and  he  was  amazed  that 
anybody  should  dare  to  print  that  they 
were  not.  In  the  same  mail  came  a  letter 
from  an  oculist  saying  that  he  had  found 
errors  as  incredibly  high  as  fifteen  de- 
grees. This  was  greater  than  the  writer 
himself  had  found.  Think  of  it!  Enough 
to  produce  the  gravest  disturbance,  both 
physical  and  nervous,  and  to  plunge 
the  wearer  into  crime  or  insanity  or 
suicide. 

A  wise  patient  will  therefore  ask  his 
oculist  if  he  has  verified  his  lenses  after 
taking  them  out  of  their  rims  before  he 
begins.  You  will  have  to  take  his  word 
for  it,  but  you  can  at  least  ascertain 
whether  he  has  in  his  office  the  only 
means  of  certainty.  Good  tools  do  not 
make  good  workmen,  but  no  good  work- 
man is  content  to  use  bad  tools.  An  ocu- 
list, like  everybody  else  who  takes  money 
for  services  or  goods  rendered,  has  to 
satisfy  his  customer.  If  his  customer 
walks  out  without  buying,  he  might  as 
well  close  up  his  shop.  There  is  just 
one  way  to  make  a  man  sell  the  right 
sort  of  goods — and  that  is  for  the  cus- 
tomer himself  to  know  the  right  sort 
when  he  sees  it.  This  in  a  great  many 
cases  is  very  difficult  For  that  reason 
this  article  has  been  written. 


A  Vast  Movement 


THE  month  of  April  witnesses  the 
culmination,  in  New  York  City,  of 
one  more  of  those  vast  movements 
which  show  that  womankind  can  unite 
on  a  grand  scale,  in  the  interests  of  the 
sex,  of  childhood,  and  of  the  race.  A 
missionary  jubilee  movement,  comprising 
many  religious  denominations,  has  swept 
the  country,  reaching  its  climax  in 
the  metropolis.  It  celebrates  the  comple- 
tion of  fifty  years  of  women's  work  in 
foreign  missions.     In   thirty  or  more 


cities,  from  coast  to  coast,  have  been  held 
gatherings  which  included  rallies,  pag- 
eants, tableaux,  and  moving  pictures,  il- 
lustrating the  stages  of  missionary  prog- 
ress. At  Denver  nearly  2,000  women  sat 
down  at  luncheon.  In  Pittsburg  were 
two  luncheons,  simultaneously,  of  1,000 
women  each.  Philadelphia  had  a  chorus 
of  600  voices.  This  movement  seeks  the 
world-wide  emancipation  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  awakening  of  the  indif- 
ferent in  home  lands. 
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Life  Lessons  in  Recent  Books 


By  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell 


THE  season's  toll  of  books  is  in  some 
fields  unusually  rich.    Seldom  has 
any  season  brought  to  light  biogra- 
phies of  more  significance  than  those  of 
Modjeska,  Goldvvin  Smith,  Disraeli,  and 
Gladstone. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  Cracow 
welcomed  with  a  heavy  heart  the  ashes 
of  the  actress  who  added  luster  to  the 
fame  of  Poland,  rich  beyond  its  size  in 
reputation  for  its  great  and 
Modjeska**  good.  The  Memories  and 
Memories  Impressions  of  Helena 
Modjeska  (Macmillan)  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  autobiog- 
raphies. Modjeska  was  a  woman  as  well 
as  an  actress.  Coming  to  this  country 
first  in  1876,  she  formed  here  her  life 
friendships  as  well  as  won  her  lasting 
place  upon  the  stage.  Few  men  or 
women  of  a  generation  past  have  known 
intimately  so  many  Americans  worth 
while  or  won  the  confidence  of  such  a 
multitude  off  the  stage  as  well  as  on.  In 
this  beautiful  book  there  is  not  one  dull 
page,  and  for  estimates  behind  the  scenes 
of  actors  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Forbes 
Robertson,  Otis  Skinner,  Richard  Mans- 
field, Lawrence  Barrett,  and  Edwin 
Booth  there  is  no  book — and  doubtless 
never  will  be  one — to  match  Modjeska's 
Memories  and  Impressions. 

Preventable  Diseases,  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson — who,  like 
Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  knows  how  to  popularize  the  ele- 
mental principles  of  medi- 
Hcaltk  Physical  cine — is  inclined  to  overes- 
and  Social  timate  the  physical  and 
underestimate  the  mental 
in  the  prevention  of  disease.  But  this  in 
no  way  affects  the  value  of  his  treatment 
of  colds,  adenoids,  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  appendicitis,  malaria,  rheumatism, 
cancer,  and  nerves.  The  book  should  be 
in  every  library  of  ready  reference,  and 
to  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  who 
publish  it,  as  well  as  to  the  author,  special 
thanks  are  due  for  its  attractiveness. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
there  is  an  economist  who  knows  how  to 


write  and  speak  as  well  as  teach.  His 
first  book,  Social  Adjustment  (Macmil- 
lan), is  prophetic.  He  has  broken  from 
all  schools  of  panacea  writers.  He 
believes  in  social  adjustment  and  read- 
justment rather  than  in  the  cure-alls  of 
which  the  generation  past  has  had  too 
many  offered  it.  In  his  scheme  he  allows 
room  for  all  specific  suggestions  from  the 
single  tax  to  woman's  suffrage,  but  he 
gives  each  its  own  proper  setting,  and 
strikes  a  saner  note  of  comprehensive- 
ness made  more  convincing  by  a  wealth 
of  facts  illustrating  "  the  universality  of 
human  capacity,  the  remediability  of  mal- 
adjustment, and  the  advantages  of  uni- 
versalized opportunity."  The  book  at 
once  places  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  among 
the  leaders  of  the  new  thinking  which  is 
one  day  to  eliminate  poverty  as  surely 
as  smallpox  has  practically  disappeared. 

To  J.  William  Lloyd  life  appears  to  be 
a  beautiful  battle.  On  first  reading  his 
new  book  one  is  inclined  to  think  of  him 
as  an  understudy  of  Nietzsche.  But  the 
appendix  of  Life's  Beautiful  Battle  (the 
Lloyd  Group)  informs  us  that  the  book 
was  written,  if  not  published,  several 
years  before  the  author  read  a  page  of 
Nietzsche.  Paradoxical,  if  not  illogical, 
the  book  will  receive  no  one  s  unqualified 
indorsement.  But  in  it  there  are  many 
noble  thoughts.  Joy  is  made  to  seem  a 
duty.  Many  of  life's  pains  appear  in 
these  optimistic  pages  to  be  growing 
pains.  Higher  living  is  merely  higher 
loving.  And  to  some  who  have  no  phi- 
losophy of  life  this  book  may  possibly 
lead  on  to  a  philosophy  worth  while. 

The  average  reader  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  now  in  the  home.  To  him 
William  George  Jordan's  Little  Problems 
of  Married  Life  (Revell)  will  be  a  true 
"  Baedeker  to  Matrimony."  Without  sen- 
timentality and  also  without  vagueness, 
Mr.  Jordan  speaks  wise  words  about  the 
basis  on  which  happy  marriages  are  built, 
and  his  book  can  in  consequence  be  com- 
mended without  reservation. 

Two  other  books  may  well  be  read  at 
the  same  rime  concerning  life  near  at 
hand:  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's,  The  Beauty  of 
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Every  Day,  and  The  Master's  Friend- 
.  ships,  published  by  Crowell  &  Co.  In 
neither  of  them  will  new  things  be  found. 
The  author,  as  usual,  deals  with  the 
obvious.  That  is  why  his  books  have 
been,  perhaps,  more  widely  read  than  any 
other  of  their  class  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion past.  The  glory  of  the  commonplace 
shines  out  of  each  of  the  two  books. 
Simplicity,  humility,  and  tenderness 
breathe  from  every  page.  The  holy  privi- 
lege of  affection  is  set  forth  in  all  rever- 
ence, and  whatever  one's  viewpoint,  one 
is  better  for  the  reading  of  the  books. 

Of  a  piece  with  Dr.  Miller's  books, 
though  somewhat  more  colloquial,  is  Dr. 
Bridgman's  friendly  talks  on  the  Real 
Religion  (Filgrim  Press)  of  clean  and 
useful  living.  Dr.  Bridg- 
Spiritual  man  has  a  distinctive  place 
Ft>od  among  the  writers  of  today. 

He  is  an  editor  with  the 
gift  of  finding  moral  lessons  in  casual 
incidents,  spiritual  principles  in  the  ordi- 
nary, the  large  in  the  little.  Direct  and 
practical,  he  speaks  in  this  new  book  on 
such  subjects  as  the  fun  of  beginning 
again,  off  days,  the  good  listener,  the  man 
who  came  back,  and  the  man  you  might 
be.  Simplicity  itself,  Real  Religion  is  the 
ripe  fruit  of  a  rich  and  wholesome  life, 
and  is  worth  keeping  close  at  hand  for 
frequent  reference  in  the  quiet  hour. 

In  Dr.  George  Gordon's  writing  a  ten- 
derer note  is  growing  more  audible  with 
the  passing  years.  His  interpretation  of 
Dante  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many 
an  attendant  on  his  lectures.  They  and 
others  will  be  grateful  to  him  (and  to  the 
Pilgrim  Press )  for  the  publication  of  the 
exquisite  brochure  on  Beatrice.  The 
insight  of  love  is  made  manifest  in  its 
pages,  and  one  comes  from  their  reading 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  author  that 
"  Love  never  faileth,  because  God  is 
love." 

In  The  Great  Assurance,   from  the 


same  pen  and  press,  we  hear  the  call  to 
"  Think  of  the  great  things.  Stay  your 
heart  on  the  eternal  heights  of  faith; 
dwell  in  the  eternal."  To  people  anxious 
about  the  changes  in  religious  thinking  it 
is  an  inspiration  to  find  the  philosopher 
and  preacher  giving  the  assurance  that 
it  is  only  the  little  things  that  change,  and 
that  in  the  eternal  verities  there  has  been 
no  change. 

A  neighbor  to  Dr.  Gordon  in  Boston 
is  Dr.  McComb,  philosopher  and  preacher, 
too.  Their  point  of  view  is  not  the  same. 
About  some  things  they  radically  differ. 
But  as  to  the  greater  things  they  both 
agree,  and  Dr.  McComb  in  Christianity 
and  the  Modern  Mind  (Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co. )  has  worked  out  in  detail  his  scheme 
of  life  here  and  hereafter.  What  religion 
is  he  frankly  states.  The  new  belief  in 
prayer  is  nowhere  so  emphatically  pre- 
sented as  in  this  book.  The  responsibility 
of  religion  in  the  large  to  modern  society 
is  elaborately  discussed,  and  even  the  new 
conception  of  missions  finds  large  place  in 
these  pages.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  an 
unanswerable  vindication  of  religion  in 
the  light  both  of  culture  and  science,  and 
will  enhance  the  author's  reputation, 
already  admirable  for  courageous  and 
constructive  thinking. 

These  books  can  be  obtained  of  our 

Book  Department  at  the  prices  named : 

MEMORIES  AND  IMPRESSIONS  of  Helena 

Modjeska:  $4. 
PREVENTABLE  DISEASES,  by  Woods  Hutch- 

SOCIAL   ADJUSTMENT,  by   Scott    Nearirn: . 
$1.50. 

LIFE'S  BEAUTIFUL  BATTLE,  by  William  .1. 

Lloyd  ;  $1.25. 
LITTLE  PROBLEMS  OF  MARRIED  LIFE.  i.v 

W.  G.  Jordan;  $1. 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  EVERY  DAY,  by  J.  R.  M, 

Icr ;  65  cents. 
THE   MASTER'S    FRIENDSHIPS,    by    J.  K 

Miller;  50  cents. 
REAL  RELIGION',  by  H.  A.  Bridpman  :  75  cem^. 
BEATRICE,  by  G.  A.  Gordon;  50  cents. 
THE  GREAT  ASSURAXCE.  by  G.  A.  Gordon: 

~>0  cents. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  MODERN  MIND. 
»>y  Samuel  McComb;  $1.50. 
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To  Violet  Lovers 

Wno  Would  "  Like  to  Ask  Just  a  Few  Question* 

By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley 

Author  of  "The  Violet  Lady."  in  Our  April  We 


BY  ALL  means  grow  violets  wherever 
you  live.  If  you  are  residents  of 
the  Southern  states  your  task  of 
growing  violets  is  sure  and  easy;  the 
hardy  single  violets,  like  California,  La 
France,  and  Luxonne.  or  even  the  more 
delicate  double  violets,  will  grow  and 
thrive  and  bloom  without  protection  all 
winter.  But  you  Southerners  are  spoiled 
with  sunshine  and  bloom,  and  even 
though  you  love  the  ineffable  odor  and 
shy,  elusive  color  of  the  royally  modest 
flowers,  you  will  never  know  the  thrill 
of  rapture  which  the  violet  lover  of  the 
frozen  North  experiences  when  she  has 
brought  her  hoarded  plants  safely 
through  the  winter  and  seen  them  burst 
into  a  sheet  of  fragrant  purple  bloom  in 
the  first  frigid  days  of  spring. 

Yes,  violets  will  grow  and  thrive  any- 
where, if  you  can  give  them  the  rich, 
deep  soil  they  love,  plenty  of  water  dur- 
ing the  rainless  weeks  of  midsummer, 
and  shelter  of  some  sort  from  the  cold  of 
winter.  I  have  seen  beautiful  violets 
grown  in  a  city  backyard  in  a  frame  made 
out  of  an  old  drygoods  box,  by  the  veriest 
feminine  amateur,  and  covered  in  win- 
ter with  a  discarded  window  sash. 

But  new  plants  must  be  grown  each 
year  from  the  rooted  runners  which 
sprangle  thickly  from  a  clump  which  has 
done  blooming.  Fourteen  years  ago  I 
bought  for  fifty  cents  two  big,  matted 
clumps  of  the  California  violet  from  a 
nearby  florist,  and  the  descendants  of 
these  plants  still  furnish  forth  my  violet 
bed,  and  many  others  as  well,  for  one  can 
afford  to  be  lavishly  generous  with  the 
young  plants  each  spring. 

In  several  of  the  florists'  catalogues 
this  spring  I  notice  a  page  devoted  to 
violets ;  for  a  small  sum  one  may  buy  a 
number  of  varieties,  grow  them  during 
the  summer,  plant  them  in  the  frames  in 
the  fall,  then  see  which  variety  gives  the 
best  results  in  your  locality.    Here  on 


Staten  Island,  X.  Y.,  the  delicious  Eng- 
lish violets  are  a  complete  failure ;  indeed, 
all  the  double  varieties  appear  to  be  hope- 
lessly affected  with  blight,  while  the  Cal- 
ifornia and  La  France  nourish  exceed- 
ingly. In  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  in  Kew  England  I  have  seen  the  Eng- 
lish violet  growing  and  blooming  pro- 
fusely in  cold  frames. 

Yes,  you  can  grow  violets  anywhere, 
but  the  spot  par  excellence  is  the  vege- 
table garden.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  one,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal 
a  spot  for  your  young  violet  plants.  A 
long  row  of  them,  pruned  of  their  exu- 
berant runners  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
in  all  other  respects  cultivated  exactly 
as  you  cultivate  your  choice  young  straw- 
berry plants,  will  give  you  in  September 
the  vigorous  clumps  you  need  for  win- 
ter flowering.  The  plants  should  be  set 
in  the  cold  frames  early  in  September, 
and  covered  with  the  sash  only  on  frosty 
nights. 

Violets  must  be  kept  cool!  This  text 
should  be  printed  large  and  pasted  in 
your  garden  hat,  or  in  some  equally  con- 
spicuous spot.  Too  many  amateurs 
smother  their  darlings,  leaving  them  with 
closed  sashes  under  the  burning  sun. 
The  result  will  be.  perfectly  evident  in 
the  dead  and  dying  plants  and  the  few 
short-stemmed,  feeble  flowers.  Better 
too  cold  than  too  warm ;  the  sturdy  plants 
will  survive  an  occasional  hard  frost  with 
equanimity  and  the  loss  of  a  few  leaves ; 
but  they  cannot  endure  too  much  sun  and 
moisture  under  closed  sashes. 

Xow  a  word  about  the  "  frame  "  itself. 
In  most  localities  you  can  visit  a  market 
gardener  and  observe  the  housing  of  his 
lettuce  plants.  The  frame  is  merely  a 
box,  preferably  with  double  walls,  or 
sunken  to  a  level  with  the  ground.  The 
sash  may  be  obtained  of  any  lumberman  ; 
or  you  may  utilize  old  windows.  There 
is  a  double  sash  advertised  which  would 
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be  just  the  thing  for  a  cold  climate;  but 
a  cover  of  salt  hay,  straw,  or  even  an 
old  rug,  will  keep  out  the  bitter  frosts  of 
midwinter.  My  frames  are  often  buried 
in  snow  for  a  week  at  a  time  without 
visible  damage. 

Many  letters  which  have  reached  me 
ask,  "  Do  you  sell  your  violets  ?  And 
do  you  find  the  business  profitable?" 
And  "  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make 
money  with  violets."  I  have  never  tried 
to  sell  any  of  my  violets,  considering  it 
a  luxury  to  be  able  to  give  away  bundles 
of  them,  and  have  other  bunches  to  wear 
and  put  about  in  bowls;  but  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  there  might  not  be  a  violet 
grower  in  every  town  who  would  sell 
the  product  of  her  delightful  labors.  One 
could  certainly  make  a  little  money  with 
two  or  three  frames,  provided  the  plants 
produced  large,  fine  flowers.  A  wellr 
grown  violet  clump  should  furnish  six  or 
seven  or  more  flowers  every  day  for  two 
months,  March  and  April  in  central  New 
York,  later  in  colder  places.  A  single 
flower  properly  grown  should  cover  a 
fifty-cent  piece;  its  stem  will  be  eight  to 
ten  inches  long.  Please  remember  that 
short  stems  and  small  flowers  are  the 
result  of  starving  or  too  much  heat ;  such 
flowers  are,  of  course,  worthless,  from  a 
marketable  viewpoint.  The  large,  per- 
fect flowers  ought  to  bring  a  cent  or  more 
apiece.  So  that  a  bunch  of  fifty  flowers 
surrounded  with  its  circle  of  fresh  green 
leaves  is  well  worth  fifty  cents. 

One  might  furnish  a  hostess  with  a 
bowl  of  violets  for  her  luncheon  or  din- 
ner table,  and  with  corsage  bouquets  and 


boutonnieres  for  the  guests;  and  the 
hostess  who  can  procure  freshly  cut  vio- 
lets will  hardly  wish  for  anything  more 
delightful,  for  the  violet  loses  its  first 
delightful  odor  within  twelve  hours  after 
cutting.  It  is  sweet  after  that,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  violet  grower  very  quickly  be- 
comes aware  of  the  slightly  disagreeable 
odor  of  approaching  decay.  Few  except 
violet  growers  ever  know  what  the 
smell  of  a  freshly  plucked  violet  i« 
like. 

If  I  were  you,  dear  violet  lovers  who 
would  like  to  turn  your  pleasure  into 
profit,  I  should  begin  in  a  small  way. 
with  one  or  at  most  two  frames;  for. 
after  all,  the  only  way  to  learn  to  do 
anything  is  to  do  it.  You  will  then  find 
by  experiment  which  variety  thrives  best 
in  your  soil  and  climate,  and  you  can 
also  begin  to  grow  your  market,  for  a 
market  must  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
supply;  though  it  is  my  opinion  that 
violet  lovers  may  be  found  in  every  civil- 
ized community,  and  ever  so  many  of 
them  would  be  glad — even  elated — at  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  exchange  a 
dingy  coin  for  a  bunch  of  beautiful, 
freshly  picked  violets. 

To  sum  up  my  somewhat  desultory 
directions:  Plant  violets!  Plant  young 
plants  or  cuttings  in  the  spring.  Plant 
them  in  deeply  dug.  well- fertilized  soil. 
Water  them  at  night  in  dry  weather. 
Keep  the  runners  cut  back  to  the  second 
joint.  Transplant  to  the  cold  frames  in 
September.  Keep  the  plants  cool!  Sell 
them  if  you  can  or  must,  but  plant  violets 
anyway ;  you'll  never  be  sorry. 


Cleaning  witk  Gasoline 


LIGHT  silks  and  net  waists  can  be 
cleaned  satisfactorily  and  cheaply  at 
home  with  gasoline  and  a  good  white 
soap.  Either  the  purest  benzine,  naphtha, 
or  gasoline  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  must  not  be  used  in  the  room 
with  fire.  The  spots  on  the  garment  should 
be  marked  with  a  white  thread,  then  the 
garment  soaked  for  some  time  in  the  gas- 
oline.  It  should  Ik  thoroughly  immersed 


in  the  liquid,  using  fully  a  gallon  for  a 
waist.  After  soaking,  soap  the  spot*, 
the  collar  and  cuffs,  and  rub  carefully 
to  remove  the  dirt,  making  as  few  creases 
as  possible.  Then  wash  and  rinse  in 
another  gallon  of  clean  liquid.  Now 
hang  in  the  open  air,  shaking  and  pulling 
straight.  Some  cleaners  use  a  little 
very  strong  ammonia  with  the  gasoline 
in  place  of  soap. 
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*  Just  one  year  ago  my  adorable  little 
daughter  was  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
all  the  mothers  who  knew  her.  Today 
she  is  irritable,  overwrought,  good  only 
to  look  at.  Mark  the  cause:  Formerly  I 
devoted  every  thought  and  moment  to  my 
little  one.  For  the  past  six  months  I  have 
done  scarcely  more  than  attend  to  her 
bodily  needs.  The  management  of  two 
estates,  the  guardianship  of  three  minors, 
the  care  of  a  larger  household,  have, 
without  my  real  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
separated  me  from  my  child.  Consulting 
with  my  physician  as  to  why  so  appar- 
ently well  nourished  a  child  should  be 
so  fretful,  he  laid  the  blame  at  my  own 
door.  A  few  days  of  self-control  on  my 
part,  combined  with  a  renewed  interest 
in  my  little  daughter's  play,  have  already 
had  a  desirable  effect.   G.  C. 

*  A  piano  tuner  told  some  friends  of 
mine  that  in  a  room  heated  by  a  hot-air 
furnace  a  big  jardiniere  should  be  kept 
full  of  water  near  the  piano.  The  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  is  very  bad  for 
the  piano.    M.  G.  W. 

*  My  father,  who  has  always  deplored 
the  small  amount  of  good  reading  done 
by  the  younger  generation,  gave  my  boy 
two  volumes  of  Shakespeare,  on  his  first 
birthday.  People  smiled,  but  that  did  not 
deter  Father  from  adding  a  volume  each 
birthday  and  Christmas.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  boy  was  taught  that  the 
l)Ooks  were  his,  and  he  took  great  pride  in 
them.  My  husband  and  I  read  aloud  and 
discussed  with  him  different  plays,  and 
drew  out  his  ideas  regarding  the  char- 
acters. By  the  time  he  was  through  high 
school  there  was  not  a  volume  of  his 
cherished  set  unread.  After  my  father 
liad  completed  this  set  lie  gave  my  son 


Dickens,  and  then  Scott,  volume  by  vol- 
ume. I  read,  in  this  department,  of 
spoon  and  other  silver  collections  given 
in  this  way,  a  piece  at  a  time,  and  felt 
sure  this  would  interest  many.   B.  W. 

*  Jellies  and  preserves  keep  perfectly 
when  the  house  is  shut  up  for  the  sum- 
mer if  they  are  left  in  a  fireplace  with  the 
fireboard  put  in.  It  is  always  cool  and 
dark  there,  and  the  jars  may  be  kept  free 
from  soot  by  wrapping  them  with  news- 
papers or  putting  them  in  paper  bags. 
The  paraffin  does  not  separate  from  the 
jelly  here,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  the 
storeroom  closet.   C.  B. 

i 

*  Are  we  all  as  careful  about  cleaning 
our  telephones  as  we  should  be?  Once 
a  week  J  take  off  the  transmitter  and 
clean  it  thoroughly.  1  also  unscrew  and 
clean  the  end  of  the  receiver.  I  believe 
these  parts  of  the  telephone  may  be  fer- 
tile soil  for  germs.  A  neighbor  used  my 
telephone  one  day  when  he  had  cloves 
in  his  mouth,  for  a  toothache.  I  could 
smell  the  clove  in  the  transmitter  for 
several  days.    P.  C.  A. 

*  My  Angora  kitten  has  just  returned 
from  a  prominent  veterinary  hospital 
with  his  fur  as  soft  and  glossy  as  velvet. 
On  inquiring,  I  found  that  he  had  been 
fed  on  a  regular  diet  each  day.  In  the 
morning  they  gave  him  two  ounces  of 
raw  meat,  chopped  fine,  and  a  saucer 
of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water ;  and  at 
night  two  ounces  of  cooked  meat  mixed 
with  a  cereal,  and  another  saucer  of  milk 
and  water.  They  told  me,  also,  that  they 
never  left  food  about  for  animals  to  eat' 
when  they  chose,  but  gave  it  to  them 
twice  a  day  at  regular  hours.  They  said 
that  they  never  gave  the  cats  in  their ! 
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care  pure  milk,  but  always  diluted  it  by 
half  with  water.  My  little  kitten  has  been 
on  this  diet  for  a  month,  and  is  in  fine 
condition.    T.  B. 

*  My  Boston  fern,  standing  in  a  sunny 
window,  had  grown  very  one-sided.  I 
put  a  mark  on  the  pot,  and  now  turn  the 
plant  just  enough  each  day  to  bring  the 
mark  back  to  the  starting  place  in  a  week. 
The  fronds  are  growing  evenly  and  fast. 
F.  G. 

*  Now  that  Irish  crochet  lace  is  so  popu- 
lar everyone  who  crochets  should  know 
that  shrinking  the  thread  before  using 
makes  the  lace  look  as  well  after  as  be- 
fore laundering.    E.  Y.  D. 

*  The  life  of  a  frame  house  depends  in 
a  large  measure  upon  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  in  its  construction.  Some 
houses  built  twenty  years  ago  are  better 
investments  today  than  many  dwellings 
put  up  recently.  Tests  have  shown  that 
some  old  woods  are  stronger  than  new. 
With  age,  wood  undergoes  a  hardening 
process.  There  is  one  sure  way  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  structure  of  a  frame 
house  is  really  deteriorating.  Look  at 
one  of  the  beams  supporting  the  walls 
on  the  foundation.  You  may  have  to 
knock  away  a  bit  of  plaster  to  expose  the 
beam.  But,  as  likely  as  not,  you  will  find 
it  exposed  in  some  place  in  the  cellar, 
and  that  will  tell  the  tale.   M.  L.  ' 

*  We  have  made  an  improvement  over 
the  laundry  bag  described  in  the  Febru- 


ary Discoveries.  We  also  put  our  bag 
on  a  coat  hanger,  with  the  open  slit  to 
put  the  clothes  in,  but  instead  of  taking 
them  out  of  this  slit,  the  bottom  of  the 


bag  unbuttons.  The  back  of  the  bag  is 
left  about  five  inches  longer  than  the 
front.  The  end  is  hemmed  and  three  but- 
tonholes worked  in  it.  Then  on  the  front 
of  the  bag  are  sewed  three  buttons  to 
match  the  buttonholes.  Unbutton  the 
bag  and  the  clothes  drop  out.   W.  D. 

*  The  postage  stamp  minus  mucilage 
an  annoying  article.  I  discovered  that 
by  moistening  the  gum  on  the  envelope 
and  gently  passing  the  postage  stamp 
over  the  surface  I  had  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  a  glue  bottle.   M.  A.  C. 

*  Six  recently  married  women  who  had 
been  college  friends,  and  are  now  scat- 
tered from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  have  started  a  "  housekeeping  cir- 
cular letter."  We  tell  our  amusing  expe- 
riences, pass  on  good  recipes,  and  give 
any  suggestions  we  think  might  prove 
useful.  It  is  the  best  substitute  we  have 
found  for  the  visits  we  frequently  had 
before  we  were  married.   E.  B.  R. 

*  Many  people  like  cranberries  served 
with  the  seeds  and  skins,  but  dislike  the 
tedious  process  of  cutting  each  berry. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  with 
much  less  work  by  putting  the  berriei 
through  the  food  chopper.  This  not  only 
breaks  each  berry  but  cuts  the  skins  into 
small  bits,  giving  the  sauce  a  better  ap- 
j>earance.   J.  M.  C. 

*  It  has  been  my  experience,  as  the 
mother  of  two  girls,  eleven  and  eight 
years  of  age,  that  unless  I  have  a  care  I 
fall  into  nagging  them  in  my  endeavor 
to  correct  numerous  little  faults  which 
I  feel  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
habits.  With  this  in  mind  I  have  re- 
cently adopted  the  following  plan  for 
calling  such  shortcomings  to  their  notice 
For  some  time  I  have  been  collecting 
clippings  relating  to  subjects  concerning 
the  conduct  of  children.  These  I  have 
gathered  in  one  large  envelope,  appro- 
priately named  the  "  correction  enve- 
lope." The  clippings  are  numbered  and  a 
numbered  list  appears  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope.  When  either  of  the  little 
girls  makes  a  mistake  she  is  asked  t< 
take  from  the  envelope  whichever  num- 
ber happens  to  best  fit  her  particular  cast 
and  is  sent  to  her  room  to  read  the  dij 
ping  one  or  more  times,  depending  upor. 
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the  seriousness  of  the  offense  committed. 
Later  we  talk  it  over,  a  proceeding  that 
never  fails  to  bring  us  nearer  together. 
Big  and  little  faults  are  included  in  the 
category.  I  have  found  this  method  of 
correction  very  effective.   C.  T.  H. 

« 

*  A  noticeably  pretty  bit  of  shrubbery 
in  Marquette,  Mich.,  was  found  on  exam- 
ination to  be  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
mon wild  elder.  This  shrub  will  thrive 
in  a  soil  which  would  kill  many  of  the 
nursery  plants.   J.  H. 

*  If  you  make  your  kitchen  holders  of 
one  thickness  of  asbestos  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  gingham  and  have  little 
cases  like  a  pillowcase  to  slip  on  over 
them,  you  will  always  have  clean  holders, 
provided  you  keep  extra  covers.  The 
asbestos  can  be  purchased  at  a  hardware 
store  for  a  small  sum,  and  with  it  you 
run  no  risk  of  burning  your  hands.  M.  D. 

*  I  tried  various  things  to  remove  the 
yellow  stain  from  the  inside  of  my  cut- 
glass  water  bottle,  without  satisfactory 
result,  until,  the  other  day,  I  put  into  the 
bottle,  two  tablespoon fuls  of  vinegar,  two 
tablesponfuls  of  salt,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  uncooked  rice,  and  after 
a  vigorous  shaking  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes the  bottle  was  clear  and  clean. 
E.  T.  B. 

*  I,  like  many  another  person,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  opening  my  umbrella  and 
placing  it  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  One 
day  an  umbrella  repairer  told  me  that 
this  stretched  the  ribs,  and  caused  the 
umbrella  to  have  that  bulky  appearance 
so  often  seen.  He  declared  that  the 
proper  way  to  dry  an  umbrella  is  to 
place  it,  closed,  handle  down,  in  a  stand, 
so  that  the  water  runs  away  from  the 
ribs.  A.  V.  T. 

*  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  your 
sewing  machine  would  wear  longer  and 
run  more  easily  if  the  feed  plate  were 
cleaned  out  occasionally,  especially  after 
working  on  woolen  goods  ?  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  amoimt  of  lint  that  will 
accumulate  under  the  feed  plate,  and 
hamper  its  working.  Just  take  out  the 
screw  that  holds  the  feed  plate  down, 
and  lift  it  off ;  then,  with  a  long  pin  pick 


out  the  lint  and  clear  the  needle  slot. 
Replace  the  plate  and  screw,  and  you  will; 
be  astonished  to  find  how  much  more 
easily  the  machine  will  run.   R.  P. 

*  A  few  canary  seeds  sprinkled  around 
in  your  flowerpots  will  sprout  and  grow, 
thus  offering  a  most  tempting  dish  for; 
vour  songster  when  chickweed  is  unob- 
tainable.   H.  M.  W. 

*  The  city  forester  of  a  city  noted  for  its 
beauty  is  endeavoring  to  have  all  tree 

belts  in  new  sec- 
tions laid  out  on 
the     plan  here 
shown.  Instead  of 
putting  the  trees 
between  the  side- 
[    walk     and  the 
street,   the  side- 
walk   is  carried 
out  to  the  street, 
placed  between  the 
and   the  sidewalk. 


Walk. 


i 


Lawn 


and  the  tree  belt 
adjoining  property 
This  gives  the  tree  roots  opportunity  to 
run  into  the  lawns,  where  they  are  of  no 
disadvantage,  and  where  they  can  obtain 
the  necessary  amount  of  nutriment. 
It  also,  in  large  measure,  does  away  with 
the  nuisance  of  having  water  run  across 
the  paving  in  very  wet  weather.   T.  B. 

*  For  doggy's  bed,  a  pillow  filled  with 
red  cedar  shavings  helps  to  keep  away 
the  fleas.  F.  S.  B. 

*  A  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance  has 
just  taken  a  novel  way  of  announcing  her 
engagement.  She  asked  five  of  her 
special  friends  to  a  lunch.  At  each  place 
was  a  tiny  doll's  suit  case.  This  was 
filled  with  little  red  candy  hearts,  and 
also  contained  a  snapshot  of  her  fianc6, 
labeled,  "  The  Man  in  the  Case."   L.  W. 

*  The  article  on  "  Why  Our  Glasses 
Don't  Fit,"  in  the  February  issue,  re- 
minds me  of  the  frequent  occasions  that 
I  have  heard  my  husband,  an  oculist, 
express  his  annoyance  at  the  almost  uni- 
versal disregard  of  his  strict  orders  that 
a  patient  should  return,  after  wearing 
for  one  week,  glasses  prescribed  by  him, 
that  the  effect  upon  the  eyes  might  be 
noted.  It  is  very,  very  rarely  that  one 
returns  for  examination,  although  they 
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know  there  will  be  no  additional  fee. 
Yet  my  husband  considers  it  most  im- 
portant that  he  should  see  the  effect  pro- 
duced.  M.  H.  N. 

*  A  beautiful  little  white  vase  was 
broken  in  many  pieces.  Although  I  do 
not  care  for  mended  things  of  this  kind, 
this  was  very  pretty,  and  I  wished  to 
keep  it.  After  putting  it  together  care- 
fully I  knotted  green  raffia  about  it  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
idea  will   apply  to   many   chipped  or 

"acked  pieces  of  pottery.    A.  Jay. 

*  When  making  buttered  toast  I  always 
butter  the  side  that  has  been  last  exposed 
to  the  fire.  I  place  the  slices  on  the  plate, 
with  the  two  buttered  surfaces  together, 
sandwich  fashion.  Otherwise,  both  sides 
of  each  slice  are  likely  to  be  buttery  and 
disagreeable  to  the  fingers.   M.  W.  W. 

*  My  thread  ran  out  while  hemming  an 
inexpensive  tablecloth  on  the  machine, 
and  when  I  discovered  it  I  found  that  a 
most  perfect  hem  had  been  turned. 
J.ater,  when  hemming  fine  linen  by  hand, 
I  turned  the  hem  first  by  running  the  fab- 
ric through  the  narrowest  hemmer  on  the 
machine.   A.  C.  C. 


*  "  Don't  let  the  children  carry  heavy 
books  to  and  from  school,"  is  the  advice 
of  a  physician  who  has  had  a  wide  expe- 
rience in  children's  hospitals.  The  habit 
tends  to  make  one  shoulder  higher  than 
the  other,  to  lengthen  the  arm,  and  to 
enlarge  the  hand  disproportionately. 
When  "  home  work  "  cannot  be  avoided, 
let  the  child  have  a  set  of  books  for  home 
use.  Or.  if  that  is  not  possible,  at  least  do 
not  allow  him  to  carry  books  always  on 
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the  same  arm  or  slung  over  the  same 
shoulder.   C.  K.  H. 

*  When  making  bootees,  either  knitted 
or  embroidered,  be  sure  that  they  arc 
generous  enough  in  width.  I  received  a 
beautifully  embroidered  pair,  plenty  long 
enough,  but  entirely  inadequate  in  width 
to  accommodate  Baby's  fat  little  feet.  I 
know  that  they  were  carefully  made  by 
a  pattern,  and  so  I  wish  to  register  a 
warning  to  those  who  intend  to  make 
any.   M.  S.  D. 

*  At  a  luncheon  given  to  matrons  and 
grandmothers  the  place  cards  created 
much  amusement  The  hostess  used  the 
maiden  name  of  each  guest  instead  of 
her  married  name.  This  plan  was  kept 
a  surprise  to  all,  and  strange  to  say. 
scarcely  anyone  present  knew  the  maiden 
name  of  any  other  guest.  The  merri- 
ment incident  upon  finding  the  proper 
places  broke  the  ice  at  once.   E.  G.  F. 

*  Some  children  who  received  goldfish 
for  a  gift  disputed,  in  the  absence  of  their 
elders,  whether  the  bowl  should  be  re- 
newed with  fresh  or  with  salt  water 
The  big  boy  stoutly  declared  for  salt 
water,  and  they  decided  to  risk  one 
droopy  fish  on  an  experiment.    The  sick 
fish  livened  up  in  the  salt  water  and  wa* 
soon  swimming  rapidly.    The  children 
concluded  that  salt  water  was  better,  anc 
the  bowl  was  accordingly  salted.  The 
grown-ups  found,  on  their  return,  a  large 
and  imposing  bowl  of  dead  fish.    M.  P. 

fcfj^3  A  sick  goldfish  will  often  revive 
if  put  for  a  minute  or  two  into  salt  water 
Goldfish  that  are  perfectly  well  should 
never  be  placed  in  salt  water.    The  Ed: 
tors. 
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Chapter  I 


THAT  year  it  was  the  fad  to  be  "  quiet " ; 
also  Airs.  Bristow  always  had  abhorred 
ostentation.  So,  early  in  January  she 
sent  out  about  seven  hundred  informal  little 
notes  in  her  secretary's  close  imitation  of 
her  handwriting:  "We'll  be  glad  if  you'll 
dine  with  us  at  Sherry's  on  February  16th 
at  eight  o'clock.  There'll  be  dancing  after- 
ward. Hoping  you  will  come,  sincerely 
yours,  Alice  Bristow."  Then  she  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
people  who  would  surely  accept. 

She  t(K)k  half  the  ground  floor  at  Sherry's 
and  the  whole  of  the  second  floor.  She 
moved  into  an  apartment  on  the  third  floor 
four  days  before  the  ball — leaving  her  house 
in  Last  Sixty-seventh  Street  in  charge  of  the 
housekeeper  and  directing  her  husband  to 
find  everything  except  lodging  and  break- 
fast at  his  club  or  downtown.  She  assem- 
bled an  army  of  florists  and  decorators  and 
kept  them  at  work  day  and  night.  She 
walled  and  ceilinged  Sherry's  ballroom  with 
white  roses  and  white  brocaded  silk;  she 


made  ante-rooms  and  stairways  into  bowers 
and  lanes  of  blooming  white  rose  bushes; 
she  transformed  the  lower  rooms,  where 
dinner  and  supper  were  to  be  served,  into  a 
huge  white  rose  garden  with  rustic  pavilions 
on  banks  of  moss,  with  graveled  walks  wind- 
ing among  tables  set  upon  turf,  with  a  brook 
skurrying  under  foot-bridges  and  now  tum- 
bling in  a  cascade,  now  bursting  in  a  foun- 
tain. She  hid  cages  of  songbirds  among 
the  branches  of  transplanted  trees.  She 
ordered  articles  of  gold  and  silver  and  semi- 
precious stones,  of  costly  lace  and  hand- 
painted  silk  for  cotillon  favors.  She  en- 
gaged an  orchestra  for  upstairs,  a  gypsy  band 
for  downstairs.  And  to  perform  upon  a 
rustic  stage  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  during 
dinner  and  supper  she  hired  men  singers 
and  women  singers,  jesters  and  tumblers 
and  dancers  and  players  upon  strange 
instruments. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixteenth  she  descended  from  her  apart- 
ment for  a  final  look  around  and  a  final 
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disposition  of  her  forces  before  stationing 
herself  in  the  big  reception  room  to  receive 
that  part  of  New  York  which  she  and  her 
friends  meant  when  they  said  "everybody." 
She  was  deeply  rouged,  but  it  did  not  hide 
the  hollowness  of  her  cheeks,  the  weariness 
of  her  eyes.  Behind  her  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance came  her  butler,  Tremlett.  As  she 
appeared  at  the  turn  of  the  stairway,  a  half 
dozen  young  men  advanced  to  meet  her — ■ 
the  young  men  of  her  "train."  They,  too, 
had  taken  rooms  at  Sherry's;  and  they  had 
acted  as  her  aides-de-camp.  They  had 
dressed  early,  to  be  ready  when  she  should 
appear.  Surrounded  by  this  "train"  and 
attended,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  her 
butler  and  several  of  Sherry's  principal  men, 
she  made  the  tour.  Her  small,  well-shaped 
head  was  nodding  this  way  and  that;  her 
long,  slender  arms — in  neck  and  arms  she 
was  still"  like  a  young  woman — were  con- 
stantly moving  to  the  horizontal  to  point 
out  some  small  defect  which  must  be  reme- 
died; and  her  clear,  resolute  voice  was  heard 
in  incessant  criticism  and  command.  She 
returned  alone  to  the  reception  room;  her 
"train"  and  the  servants  were  all  busy 
carrying  out  her  last  orders. 

It  was  half-past  eight  and  no  one  had 
come;  in  the  dressing  rooms  were  gathered 
a  few  who  had  not  heard  or  had  not  be- 
lieved the  warning  that  had  gone  round  that 
it  was  to  be  a  very  late  alTair.  Just  as 
Downey,  the  first  of  her  "train"  to  finish 
his  task,  came  up,  breathing  heavily  and 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief as  big  as  himself,  her  restless, 
searching  eyes  caught  a  mere  glimpse  of  a 
skirt  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  hallway,  near 
the  women's  dressing  rooms. 

"  There's  Georgina ! "  she  said.  "  Go  and 
bring  her  to  me." 

Downey  darted  along  the  hallway  and 
presently  returned,  looking  unimportant 
beside  the  taller,  obviously  nervous  young 
girl  he  was  escorting.  Georgina  came  to  a 
standstill  about  two  yards  from  the  small, 


erect  figure  of  her  mother,  draped  in  fashion- 
able scantiness  and  simplicity,  and  blazing 
with  jewels. 

"Oh,  Mother!  Mother!"  exclaimed  the 
girl.  And  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  breath 
came  quickly  and  the  color  spread  in  a  soft 
flush  over  her  delicate,  smooth  skin. 

"  And  it's  all  for  me  I   What  can  I  say?  " 

Mrs.  Bristow  looked  at  her  daughter — the 
look  of  one  who  never  fails  to  see  a  fault 
if  fault  there  be. 

"Say  anything  you  please,  my  dear,'  she 
replied.  "But  don't  do  anything— at  least 
not  to  me.  It  took  Clarice  two  awful  hours 
to  put  me  together,  not  to  speak  of  the 
masseuse.  And  you  could  undo  it  all  in  one 
second." 

Georgina  laughed,  more  because  she  was 
so  young  and  well  and  happy  than  at  her 
mother's  good-natured  cautioning  against 
"demonstrations."  Georgina  had  led  the 
most  secluded  of  lives.  Of  her  eighteen 
years  the  first  twelve  had  been  spent  in  the 
country,  always  guarded  by  a  governess. 
She  even  knew  her  brother,  older  than  her- 
self, only  in  a  distant,  stiff  sort  of  way.  At 
thirteen  she  had  gone  to  the  convent  and 
had  stayed  there,  with  brief,  formal  visits 
home  twice  a  year,  until  a  month  before  this, 
her  coming-out  ball. 

"Georgina  shall  be  innocent,"  Mrs.  Bris- 
tow had  insisted.  She  herself  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  American  fashion.  But, 
while  she  did  not  think  badly  of  the  results 
in  her  case,  she  attributed  her  escape  to  her 
own  superiority,  not  to  any  merits  in  the 
system — that  she  regarded  as  wholly  per- 
nicious, to  say  nothing  of  its  vulgarity.  "I 
shall  take  no  chances,"  she  had  declared. 
"Georgina  shall  know,  hear,  see,  think 
nothing  but  what  is  pure  and  good.  Then, 
when  she  faces  the  facts  of  life,  she  will  be 
so  firmly  established  in  the  right  that  wrong 
will  be  impossible." 

And  she  had  been  delighted  when  her 
daughter,  in  the  third  year  at  the  convent, 
developed  a  passionate  religious  enthusiasm 
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and  talked  of  "taking  the  veil."  Mr.  Bris- 
tow  had  no  time  to  spare  from  down-town 
even  for  his  wife;  the  children  he  left  en- 
tirely to  her.  But  this  talk  of  "the  veil" 
made  him  nervous,  and  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  his  wife  that  it  might  end  in  more 
than  "just  talk"  and  "an  emotional  girl's 
taking  the  nearest  outlet  for  a  sentimental- 
ism  which  the  first  breath  of  real  life  will 
kill."  Mrs.  Bristow  had  waived  him  aside 
— the  sisters  wouldn't  dare  encourage  the 
girl  beyond  a  certain  point;  if  they  did,  how 
would  a  child  of  hers  disobey  her  whom  no 
one  disobeyed,  not  even  impudent  servants? 
But  Georgina's  father  was  not  wholly  satis- 
fied. At  the  first  opportunity  he  could 
conveniently  make,  he  privately  led  her,  his 
only  daughter,  aside  and  cross-examined  her 
with  the  shrewdness  that  had  graduated 
him  from  a  corporation  lawyer  into  a  cor- 
poration owner.  Gcorgina  assured  him 
that  her  religious  ideal  was  not  for  seclusion 
but  for  action. 

"I  want  to  live  in  the  world,"  she  said 
with  kindling  eyes.  "I  want  to  try  to  be 
useful  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  it  less  full 
of  sorrow  and  pain." 

Mr.  Bristow  nodded  approval  of  this;  and 
Georgina  was  so  absorbed  in  her  romantic 
vague,  purely  theoretical,  ideas  of  "sorrow 
and  pain  "  that  she  did  not  note  the  queer 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  Toward  his  daughter's 
young  enthusiasm  he  was  tender  where 
toward  another's  he  would  have  been  frank- 
ly cynical — for,  in  his  fifty  years'  experience 
of  dollar  worshippers  he  had  found  nothing 
that  encouraged  him  to  try  to  get  warmth 
from  any  fire  of  reform.  "The  world's  a 
pretty  good  world,  Georgic,"  he  said,  "a 
pretty  comfortable,  cheerful  world,  if  you 
don't  irritate  it  and  don't  expect  anvthing 
of  it." 

On  this  February  sixteenth,  with  the 
music  thrilling,  with  the  odors  of  flowers 
and  of  perfumes  stronger  if  less  natural 
making  the  air  sensuous,  with  the  women  in 
beautiful  jewels  and  dresses  with  the  men, 


seen  hazily  in  the  mass,  handsome  and 
manly,  with  smiles  and  pleasure  everywhere, 
with  heartaches  and  toil  and  storm  like 
phantoms  of  a  vanished  dream — on  this 
night  Georgina  did  not  once  think  of  that 
romantic  "  sorrow  and  pain  "  she  was  roman- 
tically to  devote  her  life  to  lightening.  "It 
is  so  beautiful  to  live,  so  wonderful!"  she 
thought  again  and  again  as  she  laughed  and 
danced  and  chattered  and  flitted  about  in 
gauzy  white  with  bare  rosy  shoulders  glis- 
tening and  a  face  that  suggested  her  own 
favorite  white  roses  gleaming  under  its  sim- 
ple gorgeous  crown  of  auburn  hair. 

She  was  indeed  a  fascinating  expression 
of  life — not  very  tall,  yet  above  the  medium 
height;  the  well  advanced  beginnings  of  a 
graceful  figure;  features  not  too  regular  for 
feeling  nor  too  irregular  for  the  harmonies 
of  those  outgivings  of  the  mind  and  heart 
that  beautify  faces  as  well  as  character. 
And  her  eyes,  clear  and  innocent,  seemed  to 
be  finding  in  her  surroundings  an  essence  of 
nobility  so  delicate  and  fine  that  it  could  not 
be  felt  by  the  blunter  coarsened  sense  of  the 
sophisticated. 

Her  partner  had  gone  to  get  her  a  glass 
of  water.  The  dinner,  the  cotillion,  the 
supper  were  over;  most  of  the  older  people 
were  gone — all,  in  fact,  except  those  who 
were  ruled  by  their  daughters  or  who  had 
daughters  not  easy  to  marry  off  and  so  not 
to  be  removed  from  the  display  while  there 
was  a  chance  of  attracting  a  customer. 
Georgina,  sitting  apart,  was  glad  to  be  alone 
for  a  moment  that  she  might  enjoy  the  more 
keenly,  without  the  distraction  of  having  to 
talk  and  to  listen.  Her  thoughts  were 
drifting  in  vague  ecstasy  upon  the  billows 
of  waltz  music  when  she  became  conscious 
that  some  definite  person  was  near-by,  was 
just  in  front  of  her,  was  watching  her 
intently. 

She  gathered  herself  together.  She  did 
not  like  the  look — just  why  she  could  not 
have  said.  When  a  child  sees  that  sort  of 
look  in  the  eyes  of  a  grown  person  watching 
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it  at  play,  it  stops  playing  and  feels  some- 
how rebuked  for  being  able  to  enjoy  such 
folly.  Yet  it  wasn't  a  look  of  pity,  or  of 
amusement  or  of  condescension.  As  she 
was  noting  it  and  before  she  had  time  to  be 
made  uncomfortable  by  it,  it  gave  place  to 
another  expression,  one  which  stirred  in  her 
the  instinct  that  makes  a  child,  after  a  glance 
go  straight  to  a  stranger  and  court  him.  She 
was  smiling  expectantly  up  at  a  tallish, 
slender  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  gray  in  his 
dark  hair  and  some  in  his  narrow  dark 
moustache,  with  strength  in  his  frame  and 
the  habit  of  luxurious  out-door  life  in  his 
complexion — polo  and  hunting  and  shooting 
and  yachts.  Her  partner  came  with  the 
water;  beside  this  curiously  magnetic  stran- 
ger he  seemed  awkward  and  ill-dressed. 
And  the  first  shadow  came  upon  Georgina's 
evening— she  was  for  the  first  time  discrimi- 
nating among  her  sensations,  was  seeing  the 
contrasts  in  the  crowd.  Without  effort  and 
without  exertion,  neither  by  saying  nor  by 
doing  nor  by  looking,  but  just  by  simply 
being,  this  man  had  lowered  the  others,  had 
exalted  himself,  and  it  was  at  their  expense. 
She  noticed  that  her  partner  was  almost  def- 
erential toward  " Mr.  Fenton,"  that  several 
men  in  a  near-by  group  were  watching  him 
furtively  with  admiring  envy. 

"  I  came  to  say  good-night,"  he  said,  put- 
ting out  his  hand  with  a  slight  bow  that  yet 
seemed  to  her  somehow  to  confer  a  distinc- 
tion upon  her.  "  Good  night  to  Mademois- 
elle White  Rose,  and  to  tell  her  that  her 
mother  wishes  to  see  her — she's  over  there 
behind  that  wide  man  with  the  narrow 
head."    And  he  bowed  again  and  was  gone. 

She  had  been  thinking  of  things— of 
crowds  and  lights  and  perfumes  and  music 
and  partners  and  favors.  Now  all  these 
merged  into  background  for  a  person — a 
personality.  "Who  is  Mr.  Fenton?"  she 
asked,  as  she  went  with  her  partner  toward 
her  mother. 

"Oh — he's — "  The  young  man  looked 
blank.    Everybody  knew  about  Fenton. 


Nobody  had  ever  been  called  on  to  define 
him.  "Fenton?"  he  went  on.  "Oh,  he's 
—he's  all  right." 

Georgina's  look  caused  him  to  fear  he  had 
not  made  himself  quite  clear. 

"He's  been  everywhere  and  done  every- 
thing," he  explained.  "He — he — well,  he 
'knows  how.'  Whether  it's  breaking  hearts 
or  horses,  buying  pictures  or  clothes — or 
whatever  it  is — he  'knows  how.'  He's— 
well,  he's — Fenton". 

"Oh,"  said  Georgina.   "Oh,  yes." 

When  she  joined  her  mother's  group  they 
were  talking  of  Fenton.  The  "wide  man 
with  the  narrow  head  "  was  chattering  from 
a  wide  mouth:  "And  Fenton  accepted  her 
brother's  challenge,  they  say,  and  of  course 
he  had  the  poor  Belgian  at  his  mercy.  But 
he  only  pricked  him  in  the  sword-wrist — 
just  to  end  the  duel." 

"I'm  sure  Fenton  cared  nothing  about 
her,"  said  Mrs.   Bristow.  "Everybody 

knows  that  he  "    She  caught  sight  of 

her  daughter  listening  with  frank  thirstiness. 
"I  detest  scandal,  anyway,"  she  added. 
"Women  have  been  trying  to  make  a  fool 
of  Fenton  ever  since  he  went  into  trousers, 
and  they've  only  succeeded  in  making  him 
the  wariest  bachelor  in  New  York.  Georg- 
ina, one  more  dance,  just  one — then  you 
must  go — must  take  your  father  home. 
He's  been  blighting  the  ball  with  his 
yawns." 

The  wide  man  asked  for  that  last  dance. 
As  he  bore  her  away,  she  said:  "Who  is  Mr. 
Fenton?" 

"Fenton?  Why,  he's— all  right." 

"So  I've  heard,"  said  Georgina.  "But 
what  does  that  mean?" 

The  wide  man  grinned  in  a  gossip's  fa- 
miliar, insinuating  way.  "Oh,  you're  too 
young  to  know,  as  the  song  says." 

She  did  not  urge  him  to  explain,  as  he 
obviously  hoped  she  would.  It  was  five 
o'clock.  The  roses  were  faded  or  fading; 
the  floors  were  strewn  with  fallen  and  torn 
and  stained  white  petals.    Most  of  the  re- 
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maining  men  and  a  few  of  the  women  had 
been  too  often  to  the  supper  room.  Their 
laughter,  their  familiarities  with  one  an- 
other jarred  upon  Georgina's  tired  nerves. 
The  musicians  were  playing  wearily  and 
only  the  very  young  girls  like  herself  looked 
fresh  and  bright — they  merely  by  contrast 
with  the  older  women.    Her  mother's  eyes 


were  black  circled  and  her  cheeks  were 
haggard.    Georgina  was  glad  to  go. 

As  she  fell  asleep,  with  the  music  still  beat- 
ing in  her  nerves,  she  was  thinking  of  Fenton, 
of  the  fascinating  mystery  of  him.  "  Who  is 
Mr.  Fenton?"  she  wondered.  "And  what  Ls 
it  about  him  that  makes  me  think  of  him 
as  the  only  person  who  was  at  my  ball?" 


EARLY  in  May  Fenton  went  up  to  the 
Carnarvons'  on  the  Hudson  ;  and  one 
afternoon  a  few  days  later  he  set  out 
alone  in  a  small  automobile  to  call  at  the  Bris- 
tows,  twenty  miles  away.  When  he  had  been 
going  about  half  an  hour  he  saw  in  a  narrow 
stretch  of  the  road  ahead  of  him  a  young 
woman  with  a  bulldog  at  her  heels.  He 
slowed  down  to  well  within  the  legal  speed 
limit  and  signaled.  The  young  woman 
Stopped  and  stood  at  the  roadside.  The  dog 
dropped  as  if  he  had  been  shot  and  disposed 
himself  in  the  most  restful  posture  possible 
that  he  might  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  halt.  But  at  sight  of  Fenton  he  rose, 
twitching  his  tightly  curled  tail  excitedly 
and  spreading  over  his  hideous,  friendly 
countenance  a  look  of  frantic  delight. 

"That's  Bristow's '  Monseigneur,'"  thought 
Fenton,  as  he  went  by. 


The  girl  was  bowing  to  him,  and  he  bowed 
in  return  without  recognizing  her.  "Some- 
one stopping  with  them,"  he  thought.  Then 
he  remembered:  "Yes — it's  Mrs.  Bristow's 
girl."  He  had  noted  the  weariness  of  the 
dog  and  on  impulse  he  stopped  his  auto, 
turned  it  and  went  back.  When  he  was 
abreast  of  her  and  her  dog,  he  stopped  again. 
"How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Bristow,"  he  said. 
"Can't  I  give  you  a  lift?  You're  at  least 
seven  miles  from  home." 

"Not  'cross  country,"  she  replied  with  a 
bright  flush  and  a  stammer  of  embarrass- 
ment. "  I  think — I'll  just —just  walk  home, 
thank  you." 

"But  'Mons'" — he  persisted,  convinced 
that  only  excessive  shyness  kept  her  from 
accepting. 

At  sound  of  the  name  by  which  everyone 
who  knew  him  well  called  him,  "Mons" 
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snorted  joyfully  and  with  an  awkward 
scrambling  leap  seated  himself  in  the  auto  in 
front  of  the  vacant  seat.  Thence  he  looked 
at  his  mistress,  as  if  to  say,  "  You  may  be  as 
foolish  as  ever  you  like.  But  I'm  going  to 
do  the  sensible  thing." 

"Poor  'Mons'!"  said  the  girl,  reaching 
over  and  rubbing  her  hand  up  his  short, 
squeezed-in  face.  "  I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  drag  you  so  far  when  it's  so  hard  for  you 
to  breathe." 

Fcnton  descended  from  the  auto,  went 
round  and  stood  beside  her.  "I'm  on  my 
way  to  your  place,"  he  said,  shaking  hands 
with  her.  "You  see,  'Mons'  has  decided 
your  destiny  for  you.  Surely  you  wouldn't 
trifle  with  fate." 

"I  might — if  I  weren't  tired,"  replied 
Georgina,  and  she  stepped  into  the  seat 
beside  his. 

They  were  off  and  she  was  trembling  so 
that  she  steadied  one  of  her  bare  brown 
hands  with  the  other.  She  was  in  a  whirl 
of  amazement  that  her  dream  had  thus 
come  true.  For,  while  she  had  not  seen  him 
in  the  eleven  weeks  since  the  ball,  she  had 
thought  of  him  more  and  more.  Wherever 
she  had  gone,  she  had  heard  of  him — not 
always,  or  even  usually,  things  she  thought 
she  approved  of,  but  always  things  that  in- 
creased his  mystery  and  his  charm.  Many 
women  had  loved  him  and  he — well,  he  had 
at  least  let  them.  That  was  a  disappoint- 
ment; her  ideal  man,  so  she  told  herself,  was 
he  who  waited  in  purity  and  patience  for  the 
one  woman.  Still,  wasn't  there  something 
to  be  said  for  the  man  who,  when  he  chose 
the  one  woman,  chose  her  with  the  open 
eyes  of  experience?  A  wicked,  unwomanly 
thought,  Georgina  reproached  herself,  but 
she  couldn't  help  thinking  it. 

She  was  watching  him  steadily  and  won- 
dering about  those  vague  "others"  now — 
it  wasn't  strange  that  they  had  liked  that 
"different"  air,  that  look  of  strength 
through  the  shoulders  and  neck,  emphasized 
by  the  manly  profile  with  plenty  of  nose  and 


chin  in  it.  "I  haven't  seen  you  since  my 
coming-out  party,"  she  said,  as  he  glanced 
round  at  her. 

"No.  I  don't  go  about  much  these — " 
He  smiled — a  slow  lighting  up  of  a  pair  of 
keen  gray  eyes — "these  last  twenty  odd 
years." 

She  laughed.  It  sounded  like  a  joke, 
though  she  knew  that  this  oldish  young  man 
had  been  several  years  out  of  college  when 
her  mother  had  cast  aside  her  last  short 
dress  for  her  first  long  one  twenty  four  years 
before.  "  I  should  think  you  wouldn't  care 
to  go,"  she  replied.  "One  season  has  been 
quite  enough  for  me." 

She  saw  just  a  suggestion  of  a  smile  of 
raillery  in  his  profile. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that"  she  hastened  to 
add.  "But  I  was  brought  up  quietly  and 
got  such  a  different  idea  of  enjoyment.  It 
isn't  that  I'm  bored  with  living.  I'm  only 
bored  with  not  living.  I  don't  call  it  living 
to  dress  several  times  a  day  and  rush  from 
place  to  place,  eating  when  I'm  not  hungry, 
talking  when  I've  nothing  to  say,  listening 
when  there's  nothing  to  hear,  laughing  when 
I  really  want  to  yawn  and  go  to  sleep." 

He  glanced  at  her  with  interest;  she  felt, 
with  a  thrill  of  self-congratulation,  that  she 
was  lifting  herself  for  him  out  of  the  class 
sweet  and  silly.  "Oh,"  he  said.  '  Then 
why  do  you  do  it?" 

"Mother  would  be  disappointed  if  I 
didn't.  Besides,  what  else  is  there  to  do? 
I  hate  to  stay  alone  all  the  time.  And 
mother  won't  have  me  in  her  set.  She  says 
it's  only  for  married  people  and  that  it 
spoils  for  marriage  the  girls  that  go  in 
it." 

Fenton  looked  thoroughly  amused.  He 
wondered  whether  she  knew  that  her  moth- 
er's chief  reason  for  keeping  her  daughter 
out  of  her  set  was  the  absence  from  it  of 
marrying  men.  "You'll  simply  have  to 
marry,"  he  said  with  gentle  mockery.  "I 
know  how  girls  hate  the  very  idea  of  it.  but 
your  case  is  desperate." 
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She  was  overwhelmed  with  shyness— it 
was  impossible  for  her  ever  to  pretend  to 
trifle  upon  that  subject  with  this  man. 
But  he  was  not  observing  her;  his  mind 
had  wandered  off  to  something  far  from 
her.  Presently  she  said:  "That's  not 
easy." 

He  recalled  with  some  difficulty  what  they 
had  been  talking  of  and  replied:  "Oh,  you 
needn't  let  that  worry  you.  When  the  time 
comes  your  mother'll  find  you  the  right  sort 
of  man.  And  you'll  love  him  dearly,  and — 
all  that— Damn!" 

They  had  just  swung  round  a  sharp  curve 
and  were  not  thirty  yards  from  a  team  of 
four  farm  horses  dragging  a  clumsy  wagon 
and  filling  the  whole  road.  Before  she  fully 
grasped  the  meaning  of  this  to  them,  darting 
forward  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  he  said  sharply:  "Sit  still. 
I'll  take  our  only  chance."  And,  as  he  said 
it,  he  put  one  arm  round  her  so  tightly  that 
she  could  not  have  moved,  and  with  the 
other  shut  off  the  power,  put  on  the  brake 
and  turned  the  auto  sharply  to  the  right. 
It  rushed  through  the  wire  fence,  up  the 
bank,  across  a  narrow  level.  Then  it  sprang 
out  into  space.  Georgina  neither  uttered  a 
sound  nor  closed  her  eyes.  She  shut  her 
teeth  hard  together.  She  saw  and  felt  her- 
self swinging  in  the  air,  heard  the  auto  strike 
far  below. 

He  was  clinging  to  a  tree  with  one  arm 
and  one  leg,  was  holding  her  in  the  other 
arm.  The  auto  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff — she  could  see  it  through  the  torn 
branches  and  bushes.  They  had  darted 
into  a  narrow  gully;  twenty  feet  to  either 
side  and  the  auto  would  have  run  safely 
along  a  smooth  slope. 

(The  next  instalment  of  "White  Roses  a 


"  You  must  be  quick,"  he  was  saying;  she 
looked  up  into  his  face — it  was  gray-white, 
and  his  eyes  were  heavy  and  dull.  "  Quick ! " 
he  repeated.  "Catch  the  tree  and  draw 
yourself  in." 

She  obeyed  him. 

"Safe?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  help  him. 

But  as  soon  as  he  heard  her  "Yes,"  his 
hold  upon  the  tree  relaxed  and  his  body  went 
crashing  down.  Before  she  realized  what 
had  happened,  she  heard  it  strike— a  dead 
sound,  like  a  finality. 

"Oh!"  she  shuddered,  covering  her  face. 
Behind  her  came  the  tramp  of  hasty  heavy 
feet.    She  straightened  herself. 

"Down  there!  Follow  me!"  she  said  to 
the  two  farm  hands  from  the  wagon.  And 
she  darted  along  the  slope,  broke  through 
the  creepers,  and  plunged  down  the  steep- 
sliding,  stumbling,  leaping.  With  torn 
hands  and  scratched  and  bleeding  face  she 
was  kneeling  beside  him;  with  gentle,  trem- 
ulous fingers  she  was  brushing  the  sand  and 
mud  from  his  face.  He  had  fallen  upon  a 
mound  of  muddy  sand,  had  struck  it  at  a 
lucky  angle,  had  slid  along  and  was  half 
covered  with  earth.  His  eyes  opened  in  a 
stupid  stare.  Intelligence  came  gradually, 
and  with  a  faint  smile  he  said: 

"Why,  I'm  not  dead." 

"No— no!"  she  replied,  drawing  back 
now  that  he  was  conscious.  The  tears 
rushed  from  her  eyes;  then  came  sobs  and 
queer  little  bursts  of  laughter!  "Thank 
God!  Thank  God!"  And  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  began  murmuring  a  Latin  prayer. 
But  before  she  had  finished  she  swayed  and 
fainted. 

Red"  will  appear  in  the  July  number) 
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"  Ty  JTY  goodness,  ma,"  said  my  Ma'y 

IV/ 1  Jane  to  me  de  odder  night,  "ain't 
hit  awful  de  way  we  po'  women  is 
pussicuted?  I  declar  to  gracious,  it's  gittin' 
so  dat  dere  ain't  no  way  of  pleasin'  a  man, 
mo'  especially  ef  he's  your  husband." 

"Hump,"  'sponds  I,  "dere  never  was  any 
way  of  pleasin'  de  man  dat  you  was  mar- 
ried to,  fo'  de  chief  reason  dat  men  gits 
married  is  to  git  somebody  dat  is  littler 
an'  weaker  dan  dey  is,  an'  dat  dey  can 
knock,  widout  no  danger  of  gittin'  knocked 
down  themselves." 

"Hit  sho'ly  am  discouragin',"  goes  on 
Ma'y  Jane,  "to  dem  single  females  what 
is  thinkin'  of  enterin'  de  holy  estate,  fo' 
in  desc  days  hit's  more  trouble  to  stay  in 
marriage  dan  hit  is  to  git  married,  an' 
hit's  easier  to  walk  a  greased  log  widout 
fallin'  off  dan  hit  is  to  keep  out  of  de  di- 
vorsh  court." 

"Dat's  de  true  words,"  says  I,  "mater- 
mony  is  a  jubous  proposition  wedder  you 
takes  hit  going  or  comin',  backwards  or 
forwards,  an'  so  far  as  I  can  see,  de  onliest 
kind  of  a  husband  or  wife  dat  you  don't 
have  no  trouble  in  keepin'  is  de  sort  of 
a  life  partner  dat  you  would  lak  to  lose. 
But  what's  de  wharforeness  of  yo'  remarks 
about  de  new  tribulation  dat  our  sect  has 
done  run  up  against?" 

"I  was  a  prognosticating"  'sponds  Ma'y 
Jane,  "about  dat  lady  down  in  Pennsyl- 
vanny  whose  husband  is  done  drug  her 
into  de  court  and  axed  for  divorsh  from 
her  becaze  she  used  paint  and  powder  on 
her  face  an'  wo'  false  hair  on  her  head." 


"I)c  land  sakes,"  'sclaims  I,  "dat  man 
didn't  know  when  he  was  well  off.  Jest 
suppose  dat  woman  had  stayed  as  homely 
as  nature  made  her,  den  he  might  have 
called  for  help." 

"Hit  mos'  makes  me  bust  into  tears," 
say  Ma'y  Jane,  "to  think  of  dat  noble 
an'  devoted  an'  self-sacerficin'  an'  patient 
lady  laborin'  to  make  herself  a  nice,  hand- 
painted  complexion,  an'  agoin'  around  wid 
fo'  pounds  of  frankfurter  puffs  a-pinned 
on  her  head,  an'  every  pin  a-diggin'  down 
into  de  scalp,  but  dis  brave  heroine  a-ut- 
tcrin'  no  cry  of  pain,  an'  her  chokin'  for 
breath  wid  a  thurty-inch  waist  laced  into 
a  twenty-fivc-inch  corset,  yet  no  moan 
escapin'  across  her  purple  lips. 

"An'  why  docs  she  endure  all  of  dis 
agony?  To  try  to  look  good  to  her  hus- 
band. An'  what  reward  does  she  git? 
He  hauls  her  into  de  divorsh  court.  Hit's 
enough  to  wring  a  heart  of  stone,  an'  I 
should  lak  to  lead  a  mob  of  outraged  sis- 
ters to  whar  dat  man  is,  an'  lynch  him." 

"Little  does  men  know  what  we  suffers 
for  'em,"  says  I  wid  a  groan.  "Ef  de  time 
,  ever  comes  when  de  real  martyrs  gits  what 
is  comin'  to  em,  de  men  will  raise  a  monny- 
ment  as  high  as  de  sky  to  dem  women  what 
was  beautiful  dough  ugly,  an'  what  kept  a 
straight-front  figger  in  spite  of  de  fat  an' 
bein'  forty-five  years  old." 

"I  wonder,"  says  Ma'y  Jane,  "why  men 
is  so  down  on  women  usin'  paint  an'  pow- 
der an'  false  hair?  Hit  looks  lak  to  jne 
dat  a  woman  can't  do  a  mo'  pious  act  dan 
to  paint  a  few  roses  on  her  cheeks  ef  she's 
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one  of  dese  hcah  ladies  wid  a  sallerates 
biskit  skin. 

"Furdermo',  hit  ain't  not  only  her  right, 
hit's  her  sacred  duty  to  fill,  up  her  wrinkles 
wid  de  bloom  of  youth,  an'  to  make  her 
some  eyebrows  ef  she  ain't  got  any  of  her 
own,  an'  to  pin  on  a  nice,  fluffy,  wavy 
pompadour  ef  her  head  is  got  so  little  hair 
on  hit  dat  hit  looks  lak  a  biled  onion. 

"An'  as  for  me,  I  never  sees  a  lady  wid 
a  rigger  lak  a  feather  bed  dat  is  laced  down 
into  a  straight  front,  dat  I  don't  feel  lak 
offering  her  a  set  of  resolutions  of  thanks 
for  not  lookin'  as  fat  an'  sloppy  as  she 
could.   Sho'ly  dem  women  what  wuks  dem- 
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selves  nearly  to  death,  an'  suffers  in  de 
cause  of  tryin'  to  look  lak  livin'  pictures 
insted  of  scarecrows,  deserves  men's  praise 
insted  of  dere  lambastin'." 

"Sho,  chile,"  says  I,  "don't  you  worry 
yourself  none  'bout  men  battin'  what  dey 
calls  women's  arts  an'  wiles,  for  de  artfuller 
a  woman  is,  an'  de  more  wiles  dat  she  has 
got,  de  mo'  dey  runs  after  her. 

"Des  you  look  around  you.  De  gal  dat 
all  de  men  praises  is  de  gal  dat  don't  use 
nuthin'  but  soap  an'  water  on  her  face,  an' 
what  combs  her  own  hair  into  a  tight 
little  knot  de  size  of  a  walnut,  an'  what 
wears  health  waists,  an'  flat-heeled  shoes, 
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an'  a  frock  buttoned  down  the  front  dat 
is  wide  enough  for  her  to  run  a  race  in  ef 
she  wanted  to. 

"But  if  you'll  notice  that  kind  of  a  girl 
when  she  walks  down  dc  street,  you  don't 
see  no  man  turn  his  head  to  look  at  her, 
an'  she  sets  against  de  wall  at  de  dances, 
an'  when  she  goes  to  places  hit's  wid  her 
paw. 

"On  de  odder  hand,  when  you  sees  a  gal 
dat  has  got  Marshall  waves  breakin'  all 
over  her  head,  an'  a  drug-store  complexion, 
an'  jaybird-heeled  shoes  dat's  fo'  sizes  too 
small  for  her,  an'  a  skirt  on  dat  looks  lak 
one  of  her  paw's  britches  legs,  you'll  find 


de  men  swarmin'  about  her  lak  bees  about 
a  honey  pot.  Darefor,  listen  to  me.  Don't 
never  be  fooled  about  de  way  men  talks. 
Look  at  de  way  dey  acts,  an'  do  accordin'." 

"Does  you  think,  then,  maw,  dat  a 
woman  ought  to  kind  of  help  out  nature 
in  her  looks,  ef  nature  is  bein'  sort  of  a  step- 
mother to  her?"  axes  Ma'y  Jane. 

"My  chile,"  'sponds  I,  "dere  ain't  no 
excuse  for  a  woman  not  havin'  a  good 
figgcr  as  long  as  dc  cotton  crop  an'  de 
straight  fronts  hold  out,  an'  de  reason  dat 
de  Lawd  puts  sense  inside  of  a  woman's 
head  was  so  dat  she  would  know  how  to 
adorn  de  outside  of  hit." 
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Sightseeing  Americans  ride  in  dirty  trains, 
go  hungry,  submit  to  bullyitjg,  and 
pay  millions  for  the  privilege 

Torments  of  Travel  Abroad 

By 

EMERSON  HOUGH 

Author  of  "The  Purchase  Price,"  "The  Mississippi  Bubble,"  etc. 


HOW  much  money  do  Americans  annu- 
ally spend  in  Europe?  No  one  knows. 
Some  say  it  is  one  hundred  millions. 
Others  say  double  that  sum  would  not  cover 
it.  Why  do  they  spend  it?  No  one  knows 
that.  How  do  they  spend  it?  So  far  as 
purchasing  convenience  in  traveling  is  con- 
cerned they  spend  it  very  badly. 

European  travel  is  a  sort  of  fad — perhaps 
hysteria  would  be  the  better  word.  We 
seem  to  have  a  hereditary  desire  to  go 
back  to  Europe,  as  animals  have  a  tend- 
ency to  return  to  the  birthplaces  of 
their  ancestors.  At  least  it  is  fashion- 
able to  go  to  Europe,  because  it  costs 
money  to  do  so;  and  the  two  American 
ambitions  are  the  making  and  spending  of 
money.  For  this  or  that  reason  we  go 
abroad  in  herds,  in  flocks,  in  masses,  our 
hysteria  being  very  carefully  encouraged  by 
tradesmen  at  home,  steamship  companies 
midway,  innkeepers,  and  many  others  on 
the  other  side. 

The  most  profitable  crop  of  Europe  is 
the  annual  crop  of  Americans.  We  sup- 
port the  Europeans.  Should  our  hysteria 
fail  them,  or  our  cash  fail  us,  half  of  that 
continent  would  go  out  of  business.  It  is 
nothing  that  we  have  abundance  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes  in  every  way  superior  to 
those  of  the  old  countries,  and  lack  only 
time  to  endow  them  with  associations.  It 
is  not  fashionable  to  know  your  America. 
If  Europe  owned  the  Ogden  Canyon  of 
Utah,  of  which  you  never  heard,  we  would 
pay  two  millions  a  year  to  go  and  see  it.  If 
Vienna  had  a  water  front  like  that  of  Chi- 
cago, of  which  you  never  heard,  it  would 
become  one  of  the  wonder  places  of  the  world. 
Utah  and  Chicago  are  not  fashionable.  We 
would  rather  spend  our  money  traveling  in 
a  country  where  we  are  preyed  upon  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  who  smirk  when  they  take 


our  money,  laugh  when  they  turn  away,  and 
have  less  to  show  us  than  we  left  at  home. 

When  we  purchase  European  travel  we 
buy  badly.  What  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween comfortable  travel  in  America  and 
so-called  comfortable  travel  of  the  same 
class  in  Europe?  There  is  no  comparison  at 
all.  We  spend  millions  in  money  for  which 
we  get  little  or  nothing  in  return.  Com- 
pared with  modern  travel  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  that  of  Europe  is  centuries  behind 
the  times,  and  apparently  has  advanced  but 
little  since  the  days  of  Alaric  and  Atilla. 

To  be  sure,  when  it  comes  to  distances, 
there  is  nowhere  to  go  in  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so  you  may  run  across 
two  or  three  empires  or  kingdoms.  Jour- 
neys of  two  or  three  days  are  unknown 
because  they  are  impossible.  Europe  has 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Arkansas 
Traveler,  and  reasons  that  you  can  endure 
almost  any  kind  of  discomfort. for  a  little 
while.  If  the  general  conditions  of  trans- 
portation known  in  Euro|)e  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  there  would  be  a  riot 
among  the  Americans  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  may  not  know  how  to 
govern  ourselves,  but  we  do  know  how  to 
travel— except  when  we  go  abroad.  In  that 
country  we  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being 
dirty,  hungry,  and  crowded,  and  cheerfully 
endure  indecencies  which  would  not  be  tol- 
erated on  any  railway  of  the  United  States. 

The  broad  distinction  between  travel  in 
this  country  and  that  in  Europe  is  that 
between  democracy  and  rank,  or  rather  that 
between  universality  and  special  privilege. 
The  tip-taking  of  Europe  is  gaining  ground 
very  rapidly  in  many  phases  of  American 
life,  but  happily  it  has  not  quite  reached  the 
bad  eminence  it  enjoys  abroad.  In  short, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  travel  in  Europe— the 
fee  system.  You  get  very  little  accommoda- 
te 
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tiqn  for  your  money,  except  what  you  pur- 
chase as  an  extra  and  "on  the  side."  In 
Europe  everything  is  forbidden,  and  yet 
everything  is  purchasable.  Continually  you 
meet  the  doctrine  of  special  privilege  and 
special  pay.  Being  American,  you  want 
the  best  there  is,  hence  you  pay  roundly  for 
extras  which  you  have  as  a  matter  of  course 
at  home. 

In  America,  moreover,  you  know  what 
you  are  buying  when  you  go  to  the  ticket 
window,  but  in  Europe  you  can  only  guess. 
You  begin  to  bribe  facckinos,  traegers,  or 
porters  as  soon  as  you  get  off  your  boat. 
You  tip  your  cab  driver,  bribe  the  head 
porter  and  .head  waiter  in  your  hotel,  and  fee 
everybody  else  in  sight,  from  bootblack  to 
King.  You  continue  this  system  so  long  as 
you  remain  in  town,  and  reverse  the  process 
when  you  leave  town .  You  bribe  your 
porter  at  the  station  to  bribe  the  ticket  agent 
to  bribe  a  guard  to  bribe  the  conductor. 
In  this  way  gradually  you  get  the  best  there 
is,  which  never  touches  the  best  of  traveling 
comfort  in  America,  but  you  never  are  sure 
you  are  going  to  get  it.  You  purchase  your 
comfort,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  an  end- 
less series  of  gratuities,  but  also  an  endless 
series  of  petty  annoyances  and  uncertain- 
ties. In  this  country,  no  matter  what  your 
nationality,  you  can  travel  and  be  pretty 
much  left  alone  to  do  as  you  like.  You 
keep  your  self-respect.  In  Europe  you  arc 
frankly  and  obviously  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  merchandise,  which  should  pay  toll  at 
even,'  handling.  You  lose  your  self-respect 
in  spite  of  all  the  hat-touching. 
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In  this  country  you  can,  at  any  railway 
station  and  at  many  hotels,  buy  your  ticket 
and  have  your  baggage  checked  to  a  city  say 
a  thousand  miles  away,  and  rt>t  assured  that 
without  further  trouble  to  yourself  you  can 
hand  your  checks  to  the  porter  of  the  hotel 
at  your  destination  and  know  that  your 
baggage  will  be  delivered  at  your  room. 
In  all  likelihood  your  baggage  will  never  b: 
weighed.  Neither  will  the  racks  and  aisles 
in  your  car  be  crowded  with  bundles  and 
packages.  In  Europe  you  are  responsible 
for  your  own  baggage.  In  a  very  few  coun- 
tries can  you  register  it  without  extra 
charge.  The  process  of  registration,  of  tip- 
ping the  porter,  the  weighmaster,  and  the 
cashier  at  the  baggage  window  is  slow  and 
laborious.  In  that  country  there  are  a  thou- 
sand minor  processes  of  travel  which  are 
eliminated  in  our  better  business  system. 
I  remember  very  well  at  one  time  in  Carls- 
bad I  bought  a  couple  of  reserved  seats, 
first  class,  for  Dresden.  The  sitz-platz  in 
that  country  is  the  equivalent  of  a  Pullman 
ticket,  and  is  supposed  to  relieve  you  of  the 
general  warfare  which  follows  when  every 
train  comes  into  a  station  in  that  country, 
when  everyone  in  sight  rushes  for  the  un- 
designated seats.  Now,  I  had  tipped  every- 
body in  sight  up  to  the  time  of  getting  these 
two  tickets,  but  just  before  the  train  came 
in  I  happened  to  see  that  there  were  no  num- 
bers on  these  tickets.  I  tipped  the  first  man 
in  uniform  I  saw  in  the  station,  who  smil- 
ingly referred  me  back  to  the  ticket  window. 
As  we  do  not  tip  ticket  agents  in  America, 
1  did  not  think  to  pay  this  man  for  selling 
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me  the  ticket.  He  frowned  and  shook  his 
head.  I  hastily  tipped  a  gateman,  pointing 
out  the  deficiency  on  my  tickets.  He  smiled, 
hurried  down  the  platform  and  brought  up 
the  train  conductor,  whom  I  also  tipped. 
In  this  way  I  finally  got  numbers  on  my 
tickets.    Simple,  is  it  not? 

Unfortunately,  I  had  established  a  prece- 
dent. Perhaps  our  conductor  was  over- 
zealous,  and  put  us  into  a  royal  coach  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Certain  it  is  that 
we  two  had  the  entire  six  seats  in  a  first- 
class  compartment  entirely  to  ourselves, 
while  others  in  various  parts  of  the  train 
stood  up!  Very  likely  they  thought  we 
were  members  of  the  royal  family — indeed, 
Willie  Lou  often  has  that  sort  of  air  about 
her.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plication, no  less  than  three  conductors 
came  to  us  and  insisted  that  we  ought  to  do 
something.  I  never  did  know  just  what. 
To  each  of  these  I  gave  three  or  four  marks, 
for  which  in  each  case  we  obtained  a  fine 
bow,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  quick  with- 
drawal from  the  royal  coach.  In  that  way 
we  had  the  door  of  our  compartment  locked 
and  the  curtains  at  the  windows  pulled 
down.  My  recollection  is  that  the  extras 
over  our  railway  and  scat  fare  for  that  short 
journey  amounted  to  something  like  five  dol- 
lars. 1 1  was  cheap,  because  in  that  way  1  mas- 
tered the  whole  theory  of  European  travel. 

It  is,  all  of  it,  simply  a  question  of  special 
privilege,  •  whether  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Switzerland,  or  Italy.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  mountain  trains  over  the  high 
passes  of  the  Alps  reduce  the  amount  of 


free  baggage  which  they  allow  you  to  take 
with  you.  One  very  puffy  and  red-faced 
conductor  on  a  St.  Gothard  train  expostu- 
lated several  times  about  the  size  of  a  bag 
I  had  placed  in  a  rack.  "Zu  viel  gross- 
gepack!"  he  muttered,  and  again,  "Beau- 
coup  de  grand  baggage!"  At  about  the 
third  or  fourth  language  he  tried  on  me,  I 
gave  him  a  franc,  and  he  returned  no  more. 

South  European  trains  are  the  worst,  and 
arc  conducted  without  the  least  reference  to 
privacy,  comfort,  or  decency.  Toilet  ar- 
rangements are  shocking.  '  Dining  cars  are 
infrequent,  crowded;  and  .  dirty.  Third- 
class  accommodations  are  unspeakable,  and 
the  second-class  cars  are  mostly  filled  with 
people  who  bring  in  all  their  baggage  with 
them  and  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
eating  unspeakable  things  from  unspeakable 
baskets.  As  not  all  of  these  trains  in  Italy 
or  lower  Europe  have  dining  service,  you 
sometimes  feel  before  the  end  of  your  jour- 
ney that  you  could  endure  or  even  embrace 
one  of  these  lunch  baskets  yourself.  For  a 
place  in  a  compartment  in  such  a  car  as  this 
you  will  be  obliged  to  indulge  in  a  wild 
scramble.  In  the  compartment  you  will 
probably  be  locked  up  with  six  or  eight  per- 
sons whom  not  even  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  would  call  free  and  equal. 

In  the  average  Continental  coach  the 
aisle  is  at  one  side  of  the  car,  or  there  is  no 
aisle  at  all,  only  a  series  of  boxes  opening  out 
into  the  station.  Once  in  here,  you  cannot 
get  out  until  the  train  stops  and  the  guard 
opens  the  door.  You  have  no  way  of  sig- 
naling except  by  pulling  a  rod  which  stops 
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the  entire  train,  in  which  case  you  arc 
heavily  fined!  In  such  a  box  half  the  in- 
mates ride  forward,  the  other  half  backward. 
The  different  seat  divisions  are  simply  made 
by  hinged  rails  which  drop  down  from  the 
back  of  the  seat.  If  your  fellow-in-mate  is 
very  fat  he  wants  this  rail  up,  whereas  you 
prefer  it  down.  There  are  two  windows 
opening  to  the  outer  air,  and  the  best  scats 
are  those  next  the  windows.  If  you  tip 
your  station  porter  sufficiently  he  may  hurry 
in  ahead  and  get  you  this  choice  seat.  If 
you  are  wise  you  will  take  the  seat  next  the 
window,  riding  backward,  which  is  the  one 
freest  from  dust  and  cinders.  Ventilation  is 
a  matter  of  a  free-for-all  fight  among  the 
denizens.  If  you  want  the  window  down, 
someone  further  inboard  wants  it  up.  If 
you  pull  down  a  blind  to  shut  out  the  ardent 
sun,  the  lady  next  to  you  declares  that  you 
are  shutting  off  her  ancient  rights,  and  starts 
a  "rough  house"  forthwith. 

In  America  we  are  used  to  a  certain 
amount  of  suavity,  even  gallantry,  from  the 
t  raveling  public.  We  do  not  boast  of  it,  yet 
it  is  the  truth  that  a  woman  in  America  may 
travel  alone  in  safety,  privacy,  and  comfort 
for  days  at  a  time.  Europe  is  no  place  for 
the  woman  who  is  alone,  or  for  two  women 
who  are  unescorted.  Not  only  is  a  solitary 
woman  apt  to  be  insulted,  but  she  is  sure  to 
be  annoyed  by  continual  boorishness  on  the 
part  of  European  men.  I  suppose  that  if 
a  lady  should  blunder  into  the  smoking 
compartment  of  an  American  train,  every 
cigar  would  go  out.  In  Europe  every  man 
would  smoke  just  the  same,  and  would  not 
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think  of  asking  permission.  He  would  feel 
that  it  was  his  right  to  smoke,  as  certainly 
it  is  his  custom. 

After  one  has  got  used  to  the  mixed  trains 
of  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  cars,  one 
discovers  that  some  compartments  are  rauch- 
ers  or  nicht  rauchers — "fumers"  or  "non- 
fumcrs" — and  that  the  non-smokers  are 
rarer,  even  first-class.  Suppose  you  are  in 
a  non-smoking  compartment  in  Austria  or 
Germany,  and  a  couple  of  army  officers 
come  in.  They  smoke  as  they  like,  regard- 
less of  the  sign,  and  regardless  of  ladies. 
Sometimes  a  tip  to  the  guard  is  sufficient 
to  have  the  no-smoking  sign  taken  down, 
ladies  or  not.  Gallantry  is  unknown,  and 
a  woman  takes  her  chances.  At  best,  in 
seasons  of  crowded  travel  there  arc  but  very 
few  seats  in  non-smoking  compartments 
which  can  be  reserved,  even  in  the  first-class 
cars.  Even  having  bought  your  way  into 
such  a  place,  you  have  to  watch  it,  for 
should  you  leave,  someone  else  may  tip 
a  guard  to  put  him  in  your  place.  You 
have  to  buy  comfort,  extra,  but  it  does  not 
stay  bought.  There  is  no  uniform  system 
by  which  you  can  go  to  a  ticket  window,  lay 
down  your  money,  and  purchase  a  certainty 
of  decency,  privacy,  and  comfort  throughout 
your  journey,  even  though  the  latter  be 
short.  Of  course  in  time  you  get  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  you  learn  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  special  services  of  por- 
ters and  guards  who  will  take  care  of  you. 
There  are  even  a  few  ultra-snobbish  Ameri- 
cans who  say  that  they  prefer  the  European 
system  of  travel  to  our  own! 
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Of  course  in  a  country  so  small  as  Europe 
there  is  not  so  much  need  of  sleeping  cars  as 
with  us.  Chair  cars  and  parlor  cars  and 
library  cars  and  buffet  cars  are  things  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  there  is  no  Pullman 
service  as  we  understand  it.  A  sleeping  car 
on  the  Continent  is  called  a  wagon  lit.  It 
is  run  on  the  compartment  plan,  generally 
speaking.  You  may  perhaps  get  a  room 
with  three  beds  in  it.  This  gives  you  and 
your  wife  the  privilege  of  having  as  a  room- 
mate a  particularly  disagreeable  sort  of  citi- 
zen whom  you  would  rather  have  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  than  near  you  any  part 
of  the  day.  The  only  remedy,  then,  is 
to  buy  a  guard,  and  have  him  thrown  out 
— unless  he  happens  to  have  more  money 
than  you  have,  in  which  case  you  get 
thrown  out. 

Sometimes  you  can  get  a  few  hours'  sleep 
in  a  compartment  of  a  regular  train  where 
there  is  no  wagon  lit,  by  bribing  a  guard, 
pulling  down  the  aisle  curtains,  throwing 
back  the  seat  rails,  and  making  yourself 
comfortable  at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
comfort  of  night  travel  which  is  known  in 
America  is  almost  wholly  lacking  on  even 
the  best  trains  in  Europe,  those  which  make 
the  longest  runs  at  best  speed,  and  which  are 
what  we  would  call  trains  de  luxe;  such  as 
those  plying  between  Paris  and  Vienna, 
Paris  and  points  in  lower  Erance  or  Italy, 
et  cetera.  There  seems  to  the  American 
to  be  lack  of  system  in  all  this,  certainly  lack 
of  uniformity.  We  could  best  phrase  it  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  type  of  travel  fixed 
for  any  given  class,  or  even  for  an"  given 


price.  Almost  the  sole  merit  of  the  train 
service  is  that  the  schedule  is  usually  well 
maintained,  and  trains  are  rarely  behind 
time.  Americans  are  not  so  fully  used  to 
exactness  in  train  schedules  as  to  value  this 
virtue  overmuch.  All  the  ringing  of  bells, 
clanging  of  gongs,  and  tooting  of  horns  of 
starting  guards  leaves  rather  a  feeling  of 
higgledy-piggledy  than  of  exact  system. 

In  this  free-for-all  game,  boorishncss  and 
discourtesy  are  encouraged.  Bundles  of 
rugs,  heavy  bags,  lunch  baskets,  are,  so  to 
speak,  rammed  down  your  throat  at  every 
turn  by  your  selfish  fellow-travelers.  You 
cannot  tell  in  advance  what  you  are  going 
to  draw  in  the  way  of  special  discomforts  on 
any  given  journey.  In  this  country  you  can 
tell  before  you  start  what  you  are  going  to 
get  for  your  money.  You  can  buy  a  fast 
train  or  a  slow,  with  standard  Pullmans  or 
compartment  cars,  with  dining-car  service 
or  with  lunch  station  stops,  with  or  without 
a  library  car,  an  observation  car,  a  barber 
shop,  manicure,  or  maid,  just  as  you  pre- 
fer. These  things  can  be  determined  in 
advance. 

In  Europe  travel  is  all  in  the  future  state. 
There  is  a  little  graft  among  our  train  con- 
ductors and  Pullmaiv  conductors,  but  it 
never  seriously  inconveniences  the  traveling 
public.  You  buy  so  much  convenience  for 
so  much  money;  and  you  have  decency  and 
common  courtesy  from  the  traveling  public 
thrown  in.  For  the  most  part,  in  spite  of 
the  grufTness  which  once  more  obtained 
among  our  railway  men,  you  can  count  upon 
being  treated  as  a  human  being.    In  a  little 
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while  you  learn  what  to  expect.  It  seems 
that  in  a  country  annually  so  crowded  by 
the  traveling  public  as  is  Europe  to-day  the 
art  of  travel  should  be  so  little  developed. 
As  it  is,  good  travel  is  an  unpurchasable  com- 
modity in  all  of  Southern  Europe,  a  rarejy 
purchasable  quantity  in  Central  and  North 
Europe,  and  something  difficult  to  find 
even  in  Great  Britain,  where  travel  is  better 
than  on  the  Continent.  Of  course  the  diffi- 
culty of  speaking  foreign  languages  is  some- 
thing of  a  handicap,  but  these  strictures  are 
fairly  to  be  called  just. 

The  splendid  trains  de  luxe  of  America, 
practically  hotels  on  wheels,  are  unknown 
to  Europe.  On  such  a  train  the  busy 
American  Hits  from  one  great  city  to  another 
with  hardly  a  break  in  his  day's  routine. 
His  journey  is  more  like  an  ocean  voyage 
than  land  travel.  He  can  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing and  have  his  bath.  He  can  secure  the 
service,  of  a  barber  or  manicure  if  he  likes. 
A  stenographer  will  wait  upon  him  for  his 
dictation.  He  can  read  or  write,  loaf  or 
smoke,  eat  or  drink,  much  as  he  could  in 
a  good  hotel  at  either  end  of  his  journey. 
Morcowr.  and  best  of  all,  he  can  do  this 
uniformly  and  at  a  fixed  price,  can  be  as 
good  as  his  neighbor  and  no  better,  with  the 
assurance  that  both  he  and  his  neighbor  arc 
traveling  better  and  for  less  money  than  can 
possibly  be  done  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

In  short,  we  have  applied  good  business 
sense  and  good  powers  of  organization  to 
transportation  questions  in  America.  In 
Europe  these  matters  seem  to  be  left  much 
as  they  were  at  the  time  of  Hannibal's  in- 
vasion of  Italy.  Much  as  the  wealthy 
classes  of  America  have  struggled  to  break 
down  the  ancient  American  scheme  of  fair 
play  and  even  privilege,  these  two  things  do 
still  exist  in  our  American  system  of  travel. 
They  are  not  purchasable  in  Europe  at 
any  price.  We  may  be  crude  and  crooked, 
grafting  and  corrupt  in  some  of  our  theories 
and  practices,  but  put  us  on  wheels  and  we 


know  what  to  do  and  how  to  ao  it — so  long 
as  we  stay  at  home! 

Out  of  this  sentiment  for  fair  play,  this 
surviving  spirit  of  democracy,  we  have  one 
beautiful  consequence  which  is  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  this:  we  can  travel  in  more 
privacy  and  dignity  here  in  our  crude  re- 
public than  can  be  done  by  any  person  at 
any  price  in  any  class  and  in  any  l>art  of 
Europe.  Wc  travel  in  thousands  and  in 
millions,  and  the  best  of  us  make  small 
boast  of  our  exclusiveness  of  our  aristocracy; 
yet  we  can  travel  in  America  and  wholly 
avoid  the  feeling  of  the  crowd,  the  herd, 
which  catches  you  everywhere  in  Europe. 
Unwelcomed  personal  contact  can  be 
avoided.  Decency  is  general.  In  Europe 
the  reverse  is  true. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  travel  in 
America  which  must  seem  strange  to  the 
average  Euroj>ean  who  visits  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  regard  which  we  show  to 
women.  We  have  sportsmanship  enough  to 
allow  a  handicap  to  weakness,  gallantry 
enough  to  accord  courtesy  to  the  sex.  With 
us  the  woman  gets  the  best  seat,  the  best 
berth,  even  though  she  has  not  the  legal 
right  to  ask  it.  With  the  reputation  of  put- 
ting everything  on  a  money  standing,  at 
least  we  forget  the  rights  of  money  when  we 
meet  in  public  travel.  In  Europe,  the  man 
who  has  bought  a  place,  or  bribed  a  privilege, 
holds  it  against  all  comers  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  paid  money  for  it,  and  that  it  is 
his.  The  Goths  and  Huns  were  not  less 
courteous  than  the  average  European  is  to- 
day. Nor  do  the  manners  and  morals  of 
public  life  and  public  travel  seem  to  have 
improved  in  Europe  since  the  time  of  the 
Franks  and  Merovingians.  They  are  some 
two  to  four  thousand  years  behind  the  times. 
Travel  on  the  ancient  Roman  roads  may  at 
one  time  have  been  good.  If  the  latter  were 
not  in  so  shocking  a  state  of  repair,  one  could 
make  it  out  very  well  to-day  on  foot  in  Europe. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  in  which  he 
could  travel  there  in  decency  and  comfort. 
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QOMEWHAT  more  than  ten  years  ago  a 
young  couple  secured  possession  of  a 
rambling  old  house  lying  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  from  a  main  road  that  leads 
from  a  large  city  to  a  seaside  resort.  At  that 
time  the  automobile  was  in  its  beginnings, 
and  only  a  few  enthusiasts  had  any  idea  of 
the  marvelous  development  that  was  soon 
to  follow.  The  two  young  people,  only 
recently  married,  had  been  until  then 
humble  employees  in  a  large  hotel;  he  as  an 
assistant  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  in  various 
minor  positions.  They  went  into  the  ven- 
ture with  the  idea  of  providing  a  "shore 
dinner"  for  the  casual  passer-by,  and  as  the 
rent  of  the  old  house  was  merely  nominal  and 
the  two  were  able  to  do  almost  all  the  work 
around  the  place,  they  held  their  own  from 
the  beginning.  Shore  dinners  were  not  even 
new  at  that  time,  but  this  ambitious  young 
Couple  worked  on  the  theory  that  a  really 
good  shore  dinner  was  not  an  easy  thing  to* 
find;  so  they  worked  with  might  and  main 
to  supply  the  need.  They  bought  only  the 
best  and  freshest  clams  and  crabs;  their 
green  corn  was  genuine  sugar  corn  of  un- 
doubted freshness;  their  ice  cream  was  made 
of  pure  cream  bought  from  the  farmers 
near  by. 

For  several  years  their  little  venture 

wo 


prospered  in  a  modest  way;  and  then, 
through  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  young 
woman  was  left  to  carry  on  the  business 
alone.  She  courageously  assumed  all  re- 
sponsibilities and  went  along  the  same  lines 
as  before.  She  had  come  to  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  idea,  because  the  guests 
nearly  always  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  meals,  and  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
the  rambling  old  house  and  the  fine  trees 
in  the  yard. 

Then  came  the  automobile — at  first  a  few 
venturous  ones,  and  finally  swarms  of  them. 
All  were  bent  upon  reaching  the  shore  a  few 
miles  away,  but  the  news  of  the  little  way- 
side tavern  and  its  good  dinners  spread,  and 
soon  the  dining  room  of  the  rambling  old 
house  was  too  small  for  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  For  several  years  now  it  has  pros- 
pered beyond  the  owner's  wildest  dreams. 
The  guests  begin  to  roll  in  as  early  as  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  then  until 
midnight  the  dining  rooms  arc  packed  to 
their  capacity.  Additions  have  been  built 
to  the  old  house,  but  there  is  always  a  long 
list  of  people  waiting  for  tables.  Many 
waiters  are  employed  now,  and  a  skilled 
chef  presides  in  the  kitchen.  The  busy 
hostess  continues  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
her  affairs.    Every  evening  she  may  be 
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found  in  the  dining  room  exchanging  quiet 
greetings  with  old  friends,  and  supervising 
the  waiters  and  directing  the  seating  ar- 
rangements. She  maintains  a  wholly  im- 
personal bearing,  but  there  is  no  mistaking 
her  thorough  efficiency  and  her  complete 
control  of  the  situation. 

Each  year  she  takes  a  little  fortune  out  of 
the  business,  which  goes  into  some  safe  form 
of  investment.  The  dinners  are  still  the 
best  shore  dinners  to  be  found,  and  as  long 
as  people  continue  to  ride  in  automobiles 
her  success  will  doubtless  continue. 

This,  while  not  a  usual  instance,  is  by  no 
means  an  extreme  case,  for  the  automobile 
has  created  a  real  and  general  demand  for 
the  roadside  tea  room  and  tavern.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  almost  any  large  city  it  is 
not  difficult,  at  the  present  time,  to  find 
other  instances  of  the  same  happy  nature. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  simple  roadside  tea  room 
that  has  reaped  a  modest  harvest  in  the  past 
half-dozen  years;  often  it  is  a  moreambitious 
place  made  famous  by  its  chicken  dinners 
or  some  other  specialty.  All,  however,  are 
managed  by  folks  who  admit  that  much  of 
their  good  fortune  is  due  to  the  advent  of 
the  touring  car. 

The  best  feature  of  this  situation  is  the 
fact  that  the  opportunities  for  such  ventures 


are  by  no  means  exhausted.  Indeed,  only  a 
start  has  been  made  at  the  most  favored 
points.  The  motor  tourist  of  to-day  wan- 
ders far  afield,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst  have  a  habit  of  visiting  him  when  he 
is  far  from  the  means  of  satisfying  them. 
Therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  who- 
ever will  start  an  inviting  place  of  refresh- 
ment, wherever  he  may  be,  has  a  fair  chance 
of  success,  provided  that  he  is  not  hopelessly 
distant  from  the  highway. 

Such  a  place  may  very  well  grow  into  a 
very  profitable  little  undertaking.  Such 
was  the  experience  of  two  sisters  of  mature 
age,  who,  several  years  ago,  through  the 
death  of  their  parents,  found  themselves  in 
sole  charge  of  the  old  home  farm.  The 
house  stood  near  the  highway,  and  from  its 
broad  piazza  there  was  a  rather  fine  view 
of  a  valley  and  some  distant  rolling  hills. 
With  very  little  zest  they  took  up  the  bur- 
den of  the  house  and  farm;  it  was  about  all 
that  had  been  left  them.  The  highway  that 
ran  past  their  place  was  a  state  road  much 
favored  by  touring  motorists,  who  often 
stopped  at  the  old  farmhouse  for  a  drink  of 
water,  or  the  request  that  they  be  permitted 
to  purchase  a  glass  of  milk.  The  sisters 
were  timid,  but  the  opportunity  was  too 
pressing  to  be  ignored;  and  so,  with  no  little 
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trembling  and  hesitation,  they  determined 
to  start  the  "Wayside  Tea  Room."  The 
piazza  and  best  parlor  were  given  over  to  the 
purpose,  and  both,  with  a  few  changes,  were 
wdl  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  farmhouse 
was  a  rough  old  stone  structure,  with  low 
ceiling;  one  of  hundreds  of  antiquated  but 
charming  old  plates  found  scattered  over 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the 
furnishings  were  moved  out  of  the  parlor  to 
make  way  for  a  dozen  charming  old  Wind- 
sor chairs  and  several  rather  plain  tables. 
Walls  and  ceiling,  which  had  received  a 
coating  of  lead  and  oil  a  year  or  two  back, 


were  left  as  the  sisters  found  them.  The 
ceiling,  by  the  way,  was  a  simple  old-time 
affair,  showing  the  bare  floor  beams  of  the 
room  above.  The  sisters  were  troubled 
about  the? 2  ceiling  beams  at  first,  and,  but 
for  the  lack  of  ready  funds,  would  have 
called  in  carpenters  and  plasterers  and  had 
them  covered  in  prim  modern  fashion. 
Later  they  were  very  glad  that  this  had  not 
been  done,  for  nearly  always  their  guests 
spoke  admiringly  of  the  cjuaint  old  painted 
rafters. 

The  sisters  stumbled  upon  a  real  find 
when  they  determined  to  open  up  an  old 
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fireplace,  which  had  been  closed,  years  be- 
fore, to  make  way  for  a  cast-iron  "base- 
burner."  When  the  coverings  were  pulled 
away,  not  only  was  a  huge  smoke-tinted 
fireplace  revealed,  but  also  a  sturdy  pair  of 
ancient  andirons,  and  a  fine  old  crane  and 
kettle  warmer.  These  were  the  features 
that  never  failed  to  secure  expressions  of 
delight  from  the  visitors,  and  many  were 
the  offers  made  to  purchase  them. 

The  windows  of  the  room  were  hung  with 
plain  white  muslin  curtains,  and  these  were 
always  kept  in  spick-span  condition  as  a 


contrast  to  walls  and  ceiling.  Above  the 
mantel  hung  an  old  gold  mirror.  Several 
brass  candlesticks  and  an  old  pewter  flagon 
and  plate  completed  the  effect.  At  one  side 
of  the  fireplace  were  two  or  three  wooden 
shelves  that  had  been  the  home  of  a  small 
library;  these  were  used  for  whatever  at- 
tractive china  was  in  the  house.  This  gave 
another  distinctive  feature  to  the  room. 

At  first  the  sisters  served  bread  and  butter 
and  milk,  but  later  they  added  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  homemade  preserves,  sandwiches, 
cookies,  cake,  and  hot  gingerbread.  The 
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best  breakfast  tea  was  used,  and  this  was 
served  dry  in  muslin  bags,  with  a  pitcher  of 
hot  water,  so  that  the  guests  might  make 
the  beverage  for  themselves.  White  enam- 
eled serving  trays  and  paper  napkins  were 
used,  so  that  no  table  linen  was  required. 

The  sisters  debated  quite  awhile  before 
they  decided  upon  a  scale  of  charges,  but 
finally  they  fixed  upon  15  cents  as  the  right 
amount  for  tea  with  cream  and  sugar,  and 
bread  and  butter.  Two  people  were  charged 
25  cents.  The  charge  for  gingerbread  and 
cake  was  10  cents  a  person,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  there  was  never  an  instance 
when  the  guests  did  not  pay  cheerfully. 

Any  successful  venture  always  opens  up 
various  promising  leads,  and  so  quite  soon 
the  sisters  found  themselves  in  the  way  of 
doing  other  profitable  business  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  routine  business  of  their  tea 
room.  This  arose  from  oft-expressed  in- 
quiries, on  the  part  of  their  guescS,  for 
pieces  of  old  furniture  and  old  china.  The 


sisters  decided  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
accept  this  new  opportunity,  and  so  they 
sold  at  good  prices  everything  that  they 
could  spare  from  their  own  furnishings. 
This  seemed  only  to  whet  the  appetites  of 
the  visitors,  and  accordingly  the  sisters 
called  upon  their  neighbors.  It  happened 
that  the  neighborhood  was  rich  in  pieces  of 
old  furniture,  china,  and  pewter,  which  the 
owners  were  glad  to  sell  for  a  fair  price.  The 
sisters  had  these  things  brought  to  their 
place,  and  this  branch  of  their  little  business 
is  now  thriving  briskly. 

Nor  did  their  merchandising  activities  end 
here.  On  the  floors  of  the  dining  room  were 
several  home-woven  rag  rugs,  and  some  of 
the  visitors  expressed  a  desire  for  others  like 
them.  These  the  sisters  were  able  to  supply 
from  the  neighborhood,  and  now  the  rug  end 
of  their  business  is  also  nourishing.  Finally, 
as  a  climax  to  their  good  fortune,  they  have 
been  able  to  start  a  promising  little  trade  in 
homemade  preserves,  the  fruit  for  which 
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they  grow  in  the  orchard  and  garden  of  the 
old  farm.  Their  success  has  really  been 
little  short  of  the  extraordinary,  but  one  can 
see  that  it  has  been  natural  enough  in  every 
respect.  They  have  had  little  risk  and  no 
losses;  except  that  now  and  then  a  rainy 
Saturday  and  Sunday  would  leave  them 
with  a  stock  of  gingerbread  on  hand.  Some 
might  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
overdo  the  venture  by  offering  a  larger 
variety  of  foods;  or,  tempted  by  their 
success  in  selling  the  old  furniture  and 
rugs,  might  have  plunged  too  far  in  this 
direction.  The  strength  of  the  sisters  was 
that  they  were  willing  to  go  slowly  and 


modestly,  contenting  themselves  with  meet- 
ing all  opportunities  as  they  developed. 
They  were  at  all  times  kindly  and  gra- 
cious, and  their  evident  earnestness  and 
sincerity  always  won  the  confidence  of 
visitors. 

Much  that  these  sisters  have  done  is  not 
beyond  the  power  of  hundreds  of  others. 
OpiHirtunities  such  as  theirs  may  be  found 
in  all  of  our  well-populated  states.  The 
chances  of  success  are  not  so  goo  I  if  one 
lives  far  from  the  main  highways,  but  wher- 
ever there  is  a  road  favored  by  the  motor 
tourist,  there  may  be  found  opportunities 
for  the  wayside  tea  room.   All  will  not  pros- 
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per  in  these  ventures.  One  must  not  only 
offer  clean  and  tempting  fare,  but  there 
should  be  something  attractive  in  the  sur- 
roundings— a  good  view,  a  quaint  old  farm- 
house, some  line  well-grown  trees,  an  at- 
tractive yard,  or  a  broad,  inviting  piazza. 
Quite  important  is  the  signboard,  which  one 
hangs  at  the  roadside,  to  attract  the  passing 
tourist.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  ever  equaled 
the  signs  that  swing  before  the  old  English 
inns  and  taverns,  and  perhaps  one  could  not 
do  better  than  make  some  adaptation  of 
them.  However,  any  cleanly  painted  sign- 
board hung  beside  an  attractive  farmhouse 
will  catch  the  attention  of  a  hungry  or 
thirsty  passer-by. 

Nor  need  one  utterly  despair  because  one's 
house  is  set  back  away  from  the  roadside. 
The  motorist  can  always  be  persuaded  to  go 
out  of  his  way  for  good  fare  and  a  novel 
resting  place.  There  is  a  certain  old  p.ace 
in  New  Jersey  a  good  four  miles  from  any- 
whcie,  iind  yet  it  has  become  a  magnet  that 
draws  the  motorist  from  all  directions.  In 
this  instance  there  were  some  historic  asso- 
ciations; a  charming  old  farmhouse,  with  a 


tiny  brook ;  and  a  good,  simple  dinner.  And 
this  combination  has  overcome  the  great 
disadvantages  of  isolation  and  distance. 
The  tea  room  need  not  fear  the  competition 
of  the  licensed  roadhouse.  Near  Philadel- 
phia there  is  a  favorite  country  drive,  which 
has  pretty  well  established  this  contention. 
Along  this  drive  and  not  more  than  a  mile 
apart  are  two  licensed  "taverns,"  where 
beer  and  the  usual  run  of  alcoholic  drinks 
may  be  purchased.  There  is  also  a  quaint 
old  tea  room,  with  an  old-fashioned  garden. 
Here  one  may  procure  sandwiches  and  milk, 
or  tea  and  chocolate;  and  there  has  never 
been  a  year  when  it  has  not  been  highly  pros- 
perous. This  has  not  always  been  true  of 
the  taverns.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  f  juieter  folks  of  good  taste  who  are  seeking 
such  places  as  have  been  described;  and 
each  year  brings  new  and  larger  opportuni- 
ties to  serve  them.  This,  too,  should  be  re- 
membered; the  motorist  loves  to  return 
again  and  again  to  a  favorite  haunt,  and  he 
delights  to  spread  the  news  of  an  attractive 
place.  If  one  starts  right,  there  is  almost 
certain  assurance  of  steady  growth. 
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SARAH  LEYBURN  COE 


AN  OBSERVANT  woman,  with  the 
knack  of  recognizing  an  opportu- 
nity when  she  meets  it,  made  a  visit 
to  New  York  last  winter— her  first  in  five 
years.  One  of  the  things  that  impressed  her 
most  was  the  prevalence  of  the  afternoon 
tea  habit,  and  the  vogue  of  the  tea  room, 
which  had  been  practically  an  unknown  in- 
stitution at  the  time  of  her  last  visit. 

She  saw  women,  and  men,  too,  patroniz- 
ing the  attractive  little  tea  shops  up  and 
down  the  Avenue,  and  filling  the  dining 
rooms  of  the  big  hotels,  which  were  trans- 
formed into  tea  rooms  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  six  in  the  afternoon.  And  she 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tea  room  at  one  of  these  hotels, 
where  tea  is  served  in  a  lounging  room  of 
no  particular  size,  handsomely  furnished 
and  decorated  in  a  warm  shade  of  red. 
Small  tables  are  brought  in  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  big  settees  in  each  corner,  and 
in  every  bit  of  available  space  between,  and 
there  is  a  homelike  atmosphere  about  the 
room,  with  its  shaded  lamps,  comfortable- 
looking  pieces  of  furniture,  and  the  irregu- 
larly placed  tables,  that  holds  a  waiting 
crowd  at  the  doors  every  afternoon  during 
the  winter  season. 

Having  a  head  for  figures  and  a  rather 
keen  instinct  for  business,  the  observant 
woman  found  herself  calculating  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  that  are  spent  every  after- 
noon for  the  cup  that  cheers,  and  particu- 
larly the  proportion  of  these  dollars  that 
is  a  clear  gain  for  the  person  back  of  the 
enterprise.  The  profit  on  a  small  pot  of 
tea,  and  four  pieces  of  buttered  toast  or 
two  English  muffins,  serv  ed  to  two  persons 
at  a  price  anywhere  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
live  cents,  seemed  to  her  about  as  good  a 
business  proposition  as  she  had  heard  of  in 
a  long  time,  and,  among  other  things  that 
she  took  home  from  New  York,  was  an  idea. 


Why  not  work  the  tea  room  as  a  money- 
making  venture  in  her  own  town?  On  a 
small  scale  of  course,  and  only  for  a  limited 
time.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  as  s«K>n 
as  the  novelty  wore  off,  a  tea  room  in  a 
town  of  five  thousand  people  would  be  a 
Hat  and  dismal  failure,  but  she  was  also 
clever  enough  to  know  that  for  a  short  time 
it  would  do  a  thriving  business.  She  is  an 
active  church  worker,  and  at  her  suggestion 
the  ladies  of  her  guild,  glad  to  know  of  a 
new  way  of  making  money,  arranged  to 
have  a  tea  room,  to  be  open  once  a  week — 
Wednesday  afternoons  from  four  to  six — 
for  twelve  weeks.  It  was  to  be  managed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  regulation  tea  rooms 
in  the  cities,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  about  one  hundred  people  each  time. 

An  attractively  furnished  room  in  the 
parish  house  was  decided  on  as  the  most 
available  location,  and  two  members  of  the 
guild  were  in  charge  each  week,  with  two 
young  girls  who  volunteered  their  services 
as  waitresses.  From  the  first  it  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  prices  were  very  moderate,  as 
the  guild  quite  sensibly  decided  that  it  was 
much  better  to  charge  a  small  amount,  and 
be  well  patronized,  than  to  serve  tea  to 
only  a  few  at  prices  that  would  seem  exor- 
bitant to  the  majority  of  the  patrons.  For 
ten  cents  they  served  tea  or  chocolate,  a 
biscuit  and  a  sandwich,  with  a  slice  of  cake 
for  five  cents  additional. 

The  receipts  were  from  So  to  $12  each 
week,  and  the  expenses  averaged  $3.50, 
which  included  everything  except  the  cost 
of  the  gas  used  in  making  the  tea  and  choco- 
late. Six  tables  were  used,  the  china  and 
silver  were  loaned  by  the  members  of  the 
guild;  the  tablecloths  were  furnished  each 
time  by  the  two  ladies  in  charge;  and 
dainty  white  crepe  paper  napkins  took  the 
placc'of  the  damask  ones  that  would  have 
meant  a  laundry  bill  of  no  small  proportion. 
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At  the  end  of  the  twelve  weeks  the  guild 
found  itself  with  $qo  on  hand,  for  which  no 
one  seemed  to  have  worked  particularly 
hard;  and  the  patrons  of  the  tea  room  had 
enjoyed  twelve  diverting  afternoons;  for 
Wednesdays  were  given  up  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  teas,  which  had  rapidly  de- 
veloped into  popular  social  functions. 

The  temporary  tea  room  was  closed  be- 
fore anyone  had  time  to  grow  tired  of  it. 
but  it  will  doubtless  be  opened  for  a  limited 
time  next  winter.  As  an  experiment  it 
proved  a  success,  for  it  was  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  every  way;  and  it  is  a 
scheme  that  ought  to  work  well  in  almost 
any  town,  provided  the  initial  expense  is 
not  too  great,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  it  open  after  the  novelty  wears  oil. 
It  should  be  closed  to  the  regret  of  the  pa- 
trons— not  that  of  the  management. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  church 
affair.  For  women  who  are  not  obliged  to 
go  out  from  home  to  make  a  living,  but  are 
often  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
little  extra  money  in  a  pleasant  way,  the 
idea  is  a  decidedly  practical  one.  American 
women  are  rapidly  becoming  tea  drinkers, 
and  the  attractions  of  a  daintily  appointed 
tea  room  are  hard  to  resist.  Such  a  place 
is  bound  to  succeed,  if  opened  for  a  short 
time,  either  at  a  summer  resort  or  during  the 
dull  winter  months  in  a  small  town,  where 
it  creates  a  welcome  diversion  and  serves 
to  bring  people  together  in  an  informal  way, 
with  little  trouble  or  expense  for  anyone, 
except,  the  persons  financially  interested. 

The  initial  outlay  need  not  be  great,  and 


the  question  of  rent  may  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether, if  the  promoter  of  the  scheme  will 
turn  her  own  sitting  room  into  a  tea  room, 
thereby  adding  an  element  of  coziness  and 
intimacy.  If  she  does  not  care  about  using 
her  own  things,  there  is  nothing  more  at- 
tractive for  a  tea  room  than  blue  and  white 
china,  and  nothing,  incidentally,  that  costs 
less.  Chubby  teapots  in  blue  and  white 
may  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  and 
cups  and  saucers  and  small  plates  are  sold 
at  prices  that  are  correspondingly  reason- 
able. Six  teapots,  a  sugar  bowl  and  cream 
pitcher  for  each,  and  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
the  other  pieces  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  start  of  any  temporary  tea  room. 

Even  so  modest  a  beginning  as  the  serv- 
ing of  tea  and  toast  at  ten  cents  for  each 
person  will  mean  a  profit  for  the  manage- 
ment. With  bread  at  five  cents  a  loaf,  and 
the  .very  best  quality  of  English  breakfast 
tea  at  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents  a 
pound,  retail,  then  butter,  sugar,  lemons, 
and  cream  can  be  included  in  the  expenses, 
and  still  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

The  woman  who  can  serve  a  delicious 
cup  of  tea  and  a  perfectly  browned  piece 
of  toast  in  attractive  surroundings  may  be 
assured  of  the  success  of  her  venture,  pro- 
vided she  does  not  go  in  too  deep,  and  that 
she  maintains  the  standard  set  in  the  be- 
ginning. Prices,  appointments  and  menus 
may  vary  greatly,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  but  whether  elabo- 
rate or  simple,  the  secret  of  a  successful 
tea  room  is  daintiness,  first  in  the  service, 
and  then  in  the  quality  of  the  food  served. 
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Allow  Us  to  Introduce 

The  Youthful  President  of  Smith  College 

By 

REV.  LYMAN  P.  POWELL 


WHEN  this  magazine  invited  me  to 
give  to  its  countless  readers  my 
.personal  impressions  of  the  new 
president  of  Smith  College  I  hesitated,  be- 
cause I  had  known  him  less  than  a  year; 
and  also  because  I  thought  a  year  might 
seem  too  short  a  time  for  the  new  president 
to  find  himself  in  a  position  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  one  he  occupies. 

But  on  reflection  I  was  inclined  to  trust 
my  intuitions,  vivid  from  the  first,  and  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  favorable 
opportunities  as  neighbor  and  friend  fur- 
nish data  adequate  for  inference. 

The  first  impression  President  Burton 
naturally  makes  on  anyone  is  that  of 
strength.  Physically  he  is  a  giant.  He 
towers  head  and  shoulders  above  any  com- 
pany in  which  he  is.  But  his  strength  is 
not  mere  bulk.  Litheness,  agility,  celerity, 
and  endurance  are  manifest  in  every  move- 
ment. At  Carlcton  College  he  was  the  star 
first  baseman,  "and" — writes  one  of  his  col- 
lege friends — "his  reach  was  so  great  that  it 
was  a  standing  joke  that  scarcely  the  wild- 
est throw  could  get  past  him;  and  when  it 
came  to  running  bases  he  could  steal  second, 
as  he  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  when 
halfway  there  in  stretching  out  full  length 
on  the  ground  and  touching  it." 


At  Yale,  where  he  spent  four  years  of 
graduate  study,  he  was  both  a  brilliant  and 
a  steady  pitcher  on  the  baseball  club.  Even 
now  he  does  not  disdain  to  play  a  sharp, 
fierce  game  of  tennis,  and  the  man  who 
wins  from  him  must  play  the  game  up  to 
the  limit. 

* 

Dr.  Burton's  strength  stands  him  hvgood 
stead  as  college  president.  He  discharges 
all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  despatch  and 
thoroughness;  speaks  often,  far  and  near; 
and  gives  time  and  hearty  interest  to  things 
in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  college. 
If  he  ever  tires,  he  at  once  refreshes  himself 
easily  with  a  nap  at  home,  in  a  railway 
coach,  or  wherever  he  may  chance  to  be, 
and  is  ready  for  new  strain  of  any  sort.  He 
lives,  in  fact,  in  a  body  built  for  the  strenu- 
ous life. 

And  he  has  a  mind  to  match  his  body — a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  All  through 
college  and  university  alike,  he  led  as  easily 
in  the  classroom  as  on  the  athletic  field. 
When,  after  four  years  in  Carlcton  College 
and  three  years  as  principal  of  Windom 
Institute  in  Minnesota,  he  entered  the 
Divinity  school  at  Yale,  he  was  at  once 
elected  president  of  a  notable  class;  shared 
in  the  debate  in  which  Yale  won  over  Har- 
vard; maintained  the  highest  rank  through- 
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out  his  course  in  scholarship,  was  gradu- 
ated summa  cum  laude;  received  the  doc- 
torate of  philosophy;  and  in  1907  was  hon- 
ored, as  has  perhaps  never  occurred  before 
in  like  circumstances,  with  election  to  the 
associate  professorship  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  school  from  which  he  had  been 
graduated. 

His  mind  moves  in  a  large  orbit.  It 
searches  out  the  essentials  from  the  details 
that  his  position  brings.  It  is  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  big  things,  but  not  to  the  neglect 
of  such  little  things  as  are  worth  while.  In 
the  preface  to  his  doctor's  thesis,  which  by 
the  way  deserves  high  place  among  the  best 
books  ever  written  on  the  problem  of  evil, 
he  advises  those  who  seek  entertainment 
rather  than  technical  discussion  to  lay  down 
the  book  without  its  reading.  Few,  how- 
ever, are  likely  to  obey,  who  dip  anywhere 
into  the  pages,  which  are  alive  with  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  are  marked  by  such  thor- 
oughness of  thinking  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression as  tempt  one  to  read  on  until  the 
end,  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time. 

An  Eloquent  Preacher 

But  it  is  in  his  sermons  and  addresses 
that  his  sweep  and  grip  are  felt  most  readily. 
Clarity,  vigor,  comprehensiveness,  and  con- 
viction are  so  completely  fused  together 
by  impassioned  but  not  noisy  eloquence 
that  what  might  seem  too  abstract  for  some 
people  in  many  another's  utterance  be- 
comes perspicuous  in  his.  Two  words  of 
his  illustrate  the  point.  The  one  occurs  in 
a  sermon— for  he  was  pastor  of  the  famous 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  during 
the  year  1908-9.  The  other  is  to  be  found 
in  the  address  delivered  October  5,  1 910,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  president 
of  Smith  College. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  historic  and  con- 
temporaneous sermons,  I  know  few  to 
match  his  sermon  on  the  riches  of  Christ, 
which  sweeps  up  to  the  peroration:  "Finite 
life  can  never  be  all  action;  finite  rational- 
ity can  not  fathom  infinite  reason;  finite 
love  can  not  be  perfect;  the  infinite  God 
can  not  be  comprehended;  but,  in  our  little 
existence,  we  may  struggle  each  day  a  little 
nearer,  and  thus  find  in  these  unsearcha- 
ble, unattainable  riches  of  Christ,  the  only 
worthy  ideal  of  life.'' 

When  he  arose  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address  before  an  audience  perhaps  the 
most  cosmopolitan  ever  gathered  in  North- 
ampton, there  were  many  who  expected 


from  a  man  of  thirty.-six  a  somewhat  youth- 
ful essay  on  the  subject  of  the  day.  If  any, 
however,  came  to  scoff,  they  remained  to 
respect.  The  address  was  the  mature  de- 
liverance of  a  man  who  had  read  widely, 
traveled  far,  and  thought  deeply.  He 
sharply  distinguished  the  College  from  the 
university.  He  gave  its  proper  place  to 
culture,  but  insisted  also  on  research  and 
investigation.  He  pointed  out  the  large 
area  of  intellectual  interests  that  women 
share  with  men  without  overlooking  the 
fundamental  differences  that  sex  creates. 
He  admitted  the  claims  of  science,  without 
breaking  with  the  Christian  ideal  his  prede- 
cessor had  fostered  in  the  College  for  a  gen- 
eration. And  then  he  summed  up  his  con- 
ception of  the  social  duty  of  the  largest 
woman's  college  in  the  land  in  these  words: 
"To  relate  each  person  to  himself,  to  others, 
to  the  universe,  to  God;  to  rob  him  of  all 
isolation,  which  is  selfishness;  to  make 
him  truly  social,  which  is  goodness — this 
is  life's  noblest  work.  To  the  college  has 
been  assigned  a  large  part  in  the  effort  to 
accomplish  this  result." 

It  was  the  big  pronouncement  of  a  big 
man,  and  the  representative  of  another 
woman's  college,  who  reflected  on  these 
words  later,  remarked  to  me  in  private  con- 
versation: "We  college  people  can  well 
afford  to  be  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  from  our  ranks,  now  that  Smith 
has  chosen  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Burton  for 
its  president." 

But  strength  and  sweep  of  mind,  impor- 
tant as  they  are,  are  not  all  of  this  unusual 
personality.  Dr.  Burton  is  a  "big  human'* 
as  well  as  a  big  mind.  He  has  a  heart  to 
match  his  head.  His  strength  strikes  its 
roots  down  through  the  intellect  into  the 
soul.  "His  strength  is  as  the  strength  of 
ten,  because  his  heart  is  pure."  He  "  think- 
eth  no  evil."  He  knows  men.  But  he  in- 
sists on  knowing  what  is  best  in  them,  and 
because  he  has  no  interest  in  the  trivial  and 
the  petty  and  the  evil,  he  calls  out  the  best 
in  those  he  knows.  One  in  close  relation- 
ship with  President  Burton,  remarked  to 
me  the  other  day:  "What's  the  use  of 
standing  out  against  a  man  who  always 
takes  you  at  your  best?"  A  college  girl 
confides  to  me  that  "the  girls  will  do  any- 
thing for  him  because  he  seems  to  believe 
in  them  and  care  for  them,  one  by  one,  and 
not  merely  as  a  crowd."  And  it  is  easy  to 
predict  that,  as  the  years  go  by,  the  num- 
ber will  increase  who  think  of  him  as  of 
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the  type  George  Eliot  had  in  mind  when 
she  remarked:  "Those  who  trust  us  edu- 
cate us." 

President  Burton  is  a  true  American. 
He  has  an  interest  in  everyone  to  the  point 
of  self-effacement.  He  is  no  snob.  He 
could  not  be  exclusive  if  he  tried.  That 
would  be  to  change  his  very  nature.  He 
goes  through  the  world  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  outstretched  hand,  and  an  abounding 
good  will  for  his  fellows.  He  is  an  all-round 
man  in  the  best  sense,  and  after  I  had 
formed  my  estimate  of  him  I  asked  one 
who  has  known  him  longer  and  who  occu- 
pies a  position  of  large  responsibility,  to 
write  me  his  impressions. 

An  All- Around  Man  • 

This  is  what  he  wrote:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  President  Burton  comes  more  nearly 
representing  the  all-round,  uniformly  en- 
dowed, and  completely  developed  man 
than  any  other  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
In  many  specific  directions,  he  is  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  preeminence,  as,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker 
and  his  capacity  for  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work;  in  his  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  a 
situation  and  his  patience  and  unusual  tact 
in  handling  details;  in  his  preeminent  social 
qualities  and  success  in  making  friends;  in 
his  scholarly  interests  and  habits  and  his 
common  sense;  in  his  deep  religious  insight 
and  sympathy,  and  broad-minded  tolerant 
disposition  and  spirit;  in  his  ease  and  grace 
in  society,  and  his  thoroughly  democratic 
instincts  and  impulses;  in  his  unusually 
optimistic  outlook  upon  life  in  spite  of  more 
than  ordinarily  discouraging  circumstances 
that  he  has  faced  in  the  past;  in  his  thor- 
oughly Christian  spirit,  his  unwillingness 
ever  to  retaliate,  and  his  readiness  ever  to 
forgive;  in  his  open  mindedness  and  will- 
ingness to  face  facts,  and  yet  his  deep  under- 
lying confidence  in  the  abiding  value  of  the 
truth;  in  all  of  these  particulars  and  many 
others  that  could  be  easily  enumerated,  he 
seems  to  be  preeminent.  But  what  is  more 
striking  than  his  distinctive  gifts  in  any 
single  direction  is  the  unusual  "massing" 
of  qualities  in  his  make  up;  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  multiplicity  of  strong  quali- 
ties were  his  distinctive  characteristic.  I 
should  like  to  testify  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence to  his  wonderful  capacity  for  deep  and 
unselfish  friendship.  I  believe  there  are 
few  men  who  have  his  ability  to  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  others,  as  he 


seems  instinctively  to  do,  and  who  so  natur- 
ally prize  the  wheat  and  so  unconsciously 
neglect  the  chaff." 

His  life  story  can  be  quickly  told.  Born 
in  1874  one  year  after  his  predecessor  be- 
came president — of  English-American  stock, 
his  ancestors  first  settled  in  New  England, 
next  in  New  York  State,  and  then  in  the 
Middle  West  where  his  parents  earned  a 
modest  livelihood  by  honest  toil.  Marion 
Leroy  Burton  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Minneapolis  until,  after  one  year  in  high 
school,  circumstances  obliged  him  to  go  to 
work.  In  four  years  in  a  drug  store  he  won* 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  passed  the 
state  examination  in  pharmacy,  became 
an  unofficial  superintendent  of  their  other 
stores,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  accept 
a  permanent  and  lucrative  position  in  the 
business. 

Instead,  he  entered  Carleton  Academy 
in  1893,  resisted  the  temptation  to  go  back 
to  business  in  the  middle  of  his  course, 
matriculated  at  Carleton  College  in  1896, 
and  on  his  graduation,  four  years  later, 
with  the  audacity  and  the  confidence  that 
only  strength  can  justify,  he  married.  In 
the  spirit  of  Kipling's  Brushwood  Boy,  he 
married  his  classmate,  Miss  Nina  L.  Moses, 
daughter  of  a  Congregational  minister, 
whose  intuition  and  wisdom  these  years 
past  have  steadily  and  largely  contributed 
to  his  high  success.  On  a  small  income  he 
passed  through  the  Yale  divinity  school, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  rapidly  en- 
larging usefulness,  he  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  biggest  woman's  college  in  the 
world. 

His  first  year  as  president  it  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  discuss.  No  statistics  would  be 
edifying.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has 
won  the  affection  and  the  confidence  of  the 
college  and  the  community,  and  has  inau- 
gurated a  campaign  to  secure  an  endowment 
of  $1,000,000,  not  to  enlarge  the  plant,  but 
more  wisely  to  make  the  college  more  effi- 
cient by  increasing  both  the  membership 
and  compensation  of  its  faculty.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  evidence  now 
doubts  that  the  right  man  was  chosen  to 
be  the  second  president  of  Smith  College, 
and  there  are  many  who  already  are  con- 
vinced that  to  the  list  of  distinguished 
American  college  and  university  presidents 
like  Mark  Hopkins,  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  D.  C. 
Gilman,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  name  of  Marion  Leroy  Burton 
is  certain  to  be  added. 
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"Why  Our  Glasses  Dorit  Fit,"  in  the  last  February  issue,  and  "Good 
Oculists  and  Opticians,"  in  the  May  number,  by  Mr. 
Tassin,  have  aroused  nation-wide  discussion 


Look  well  to  your  boys  and 
girls,  parents,  and  see  that 
they  are  not  handicapped 
for  life,  or  allowed  to  lapse 
morally,  on  account  of  eye- 
strain.— The  Editor. 


Eye -Strain  and  Immorality 

By 

ALGERNON  TASSIN 

"  Have  you  got  religion  f "    "  No;  F<ve  got  nenu  glasses, "  replied  the 
man  of  reformed  disposition. 


"TT  is  hard,"  said  a  young  woman  to  a 
I  settlement  worker,  "to  be  decent 
with  seven  in  a  room."  It  is  not 
considered  uplifting  to  remind  people  that 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 
moral  and  physical  facts,  and  that  the 
world  has  grown  better,  not  through  preach- 
ing alone  but  through  plumbing  also. 
Moralists — and  we  are  all  full  of  the  moral 
scraps  which  we  are  taught  in  childhood — 
are  very  fond  of  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the 
shifty  gazeof criminals.  A guiltyconscience, 
they  say,  cannot  look  you  straight  in  the  face. 

Ask  any  policeman  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  some  can,  and  that  the  most  successful 
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criminals  can  stare  you  out  of  countenance. 
Ask  any  criminologist,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  innocence  more  often  stammers  and 
blushes  than  guilt.  Ask  any  oculist  of 
modern  theory  and  he  will  tell  you  that  a 
direct  gaze  is  a  matter  of  eyes  that  match. 
It  is  quite  true  that  most  criminals  have  a 
shifty  look;  but  it  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  vision  of  their  two  eyes  differs.  When 
the  stronger  eye  looks  at  an  object,  the 
other  one  gives  up  the  struggle  and  weakly 
wanders  away  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path,  turning  slightly  either  inward  or  out- 
ward, according  to  the  varying  strength  of 
the  muscle. 
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To  moralists  this  statement  will  seem  but 
another  manifestation  of  the  deplorable 
tendency  of  modern  investigation  to  dis- 
credit moral  facts;  to  the  intelligent  person 
encountering  it  for  the  first  time,  it  will 
seem  merely  fantastic.  Well,  let  us  see.  One 
cannot  hope  to  convince  a  dyed  in  the  wool 
moralist,  for  they  deal  constantly  in  phrases 
which — as  Stevenson  says — are  unproved 
and  unprovable.  But  let  us  see  what  facts 
will  do  for  the  intelligent  person. 

Dr.  George  M.  Case  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
examined  the  eyes  of  four  hundred  patients 
in  the  Elmira  State  Reformatory  and  found 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  them  suf- 
fering with  serious  errors  of  vision.  These, 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  examination  em- 
ployed, were  only  the  most  glaring  cases — 
astigmatism  and  differences  of  errors  of  the 
two  eyes  were  generally  unconsidered.  Yet 
with  no  attempt  made  to  go  at  the  subject 
in  an  adequate  way;  the  senior  physician  of 
the  reformatory  attested  that  the  result  on 
conduct  and  school  work  showed  40  per 
cent  improvement  the  moment  the  boys 
received  glasses. 

HOW  WRONGDOING  HAS  ITS  SOURCE  IN 
EYES  BAD 

Every  one  of  these  boys  had  such  defect- 
ive vision  that  any  near  work  gave  him  a 
severe  pain  somewhere,  or  dizziness,  or 
nausea.  Let  us  run  over  the  probable  his- 
tory of  these  boys  when  they  were  at  school. 
Study  gave  them  headache  or  made  them 
sick  at  the  stomach,  they  could  not  see  the 
blackboard,  they  were  called  stupid  by  the 
teacher  and  slow  by  the  other  children.  In 
a  short  while  it  seemed  much  more  simple 
and  comfortable  to  play  truant  than  to  stay 
and  struggle  with  a  lot  of  incomprehensible 
words  and  figures  that  made  them  dizzy. 
So  they  stayed  away.  During  the  working 
hours  of  the  day  the  only  companions  the 
truant  can  find  are  the  idle.  And  one  of  the 
few  whole-truths  moralists  ever  enunciated 
is  that  the  devil  always  finds  mischief  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  So  these  truants  and  idle 
boys  formed  a  "gang,"  and  their  first  proj- 
ect was  petty  pilfering. 

Sooner  or  later  they  were  arrested.  This 
frightened  them  and  they  tried  to  reform. 
But  the  truant  still  disliked  near  work  since 
it  gave  him  discomfort,  and  there  are  few 
kinds  of  city  work  which  do  not  demand  good 
vision.  Yet  one  must  live  and  one  must 
have  some  sort  of  amusement.  Small  won- 


Eye-strain, 
Headache, 
Lessons  Neglected, 

Truancy, 
Bad  Companions 

Prison  : 
this  is  the  history 
of  many  a  hoy 


der  that,  on  being  tempted  again,  the  boy 
steals  once  more.  Then  he  is  sent  to  a 
reformatory.  Here  he  is  worse  off  than 
when  he  was  at  school.  He  cannot  play 
truant  and  he  must  go  on  with  work  which 
gives  him  pain,  exasperates  his  nerves,  and 
hardens  his  youthful  spirit  into  sulky  de- 
fiance. As  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the 
use  of  defective  eyes  without  glasses  only 
increases  the  defect,  these  boys  come  out  of 
the  institution  supposed  to  reform  them 
actually  worse  off  and  less  able  to  earn  their 
living  than  when  they  entered.  Their  chance 
at  an  honest  life  is  over.  Yet  if  they  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  blind,  in- 
instead  of  half-blind,  society  would  have 
tenderly  cared  for  them  and  put  them  on 
the  track  of  an  honest  living!  It  pays  to  be 
totally  disabled,  as  many  a  man  will  bit- 
terly tell  you. 

One  cannot  at  present  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  truancy  at  school  is  invariably  caused 
by  eye-strain.  For  school  statistics  as  to 
the  sight  of  children  are  valueless.  In  all 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  chil- 
dren's eyes  are  examined  merely  by  means 
of  test-letters  at  the  customary  distance  of 
twenty  feet.  The  near-sighted  children 
who  don't  see  the  letters  are  rated  as  de- 
fective, yet  they  are  the  ones  that  are  good 
at  their  books.  The  far-sighted  children  can, 
of  course,  see  the  letters  perfectly,  yet  they 
are  the  ones  that  find  near  work  unpleasant. 
Most  of  the  boys  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
confess  to  habitual  truancy  when  at  school. 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  inmates  of  Magdalen 
Homes.  Most  of  them  were  habitual  tru- 
ants, and  the  streets  offered  for  them  even 
greater  temptations  than  for  the  boys. 
They,  also,  grew  frightened  and  tried  to 
reform.  But  they  had  to  live,  and  almost 
everything  a  girl  can  do  for  a  living  in  the 
city  requires  good  eyesight.  Even  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  refuses 
thousands  of  applicants  yearly  because  of 
bad  vision. 

STUPIDITY  TRACEABLE   TO  EYE-STRAIN 

Not  only  in  truancy  does  eye-strain  in 
school  children  exhibit  itself,  but  in  stupidity 
and  indolence.  These  are  not  perhaps  so 
obvious  causes  of  immorality  as  the  first, 
but  they  are  perceptible  steps,  nevertheless. 
Stupid  and  lazy  children  receive  constant 
blame  from  their  parents  and  from  their 
teachers,  and  constant  derision  from  their 
schoolmates.  When  a  child  says,  "I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  being  blamed  for  every- 
thing," it  is  a  protest  which  precedes  an  out- 
break. If  he  feels  in  some  bewildered,  in- 
definite way  that  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can, 
a  habit  of  resentment  may  be  formed  which 
has  too  often  led  to  defiance.  There  are 
plenty  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  America 
who  are  trying  to  punish  out  of  their  chil- 
dren apparently  inexcusable  stupidity  and 
indolence,  with  the  result  of  lasting  em- 
bitterment. 

Arc  parents  so  sure  that  the  fault  is  moral 
and  not  physical?  A  little  boy  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  was  pronounced  an  incur- 
able dunce  got  a  pair  of  glasses  and  went  up 
to  the  top  of  his  class.  A  country  boy  who 
was  known  as  a  fool  went  away  to  a  larger 
town  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  happened  in 
some  way  to  pick  out  from  a  street-peddler's 
table  a  pair  of  spectacles  that  fitted  him. 
He  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  see  before,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
to  observe  how  active  his  mind  had  become. 
He  walked  all  the  way  to  his  old  school  and 
said  to  the  teacher,  "  You  always  thought  I 
was  a  fool,  and  so  did  I — now  I  want  to  show 
you  how  little  I  could  see  without  glasses." 
There  was  a  girl  in  a  Magdalen  Home  so 
stupid  that  the  only  task  they  could  give 
her  was  dusting  the  stairs,  and  even  that 
was  never  well  done.  Then  it  occurred  to 
someone  to  examine  her  eyes,  and  she  was 
discovered  to  be  95  per  cent  blind.  When 
glasses  gave  her  normal  vision,  it  was  found 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  school  she 


had  been  four  years  behind  her  grade  she 
was  not  natively  stupid  at  all. 

As  for  indolence,  it  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  eye-strain  sufferers  that  before  they 
put  on  glasses  they  did  not  want  to  work. 
If  they  worked  at  all,  it  was  because  they 
forced  themselves  to  do  so.    A  man  whose 
wife  had  supported  him  for  three  years  over 
the  wash-tub  turned  up  at  the  oculist's 
office  the  next  morning  after  he  got  glasses 
with  a  bunch  of  transfers  and  a  ticket-punch 
in  his  pocket  on  the  way  to  his  job.    A  girl 
who  was  serving  a  second  term  in  a  house  of 
correction  interested  some  charitable  ladies, 
and  they  went  to  her  home.    It  proved  a 
self-respecting  and  decent  abode.  They 
found  her  sister — who  was  born  with  good 
eyes — working  as  a  telephone  girl  at  night, 
sleeping  four  hours,  and  attending  normal 
college  in  the  daytime  to  fit  herself  for  a 
public  school  teacher.    She  said  that  her 
sister  would  never  read  or  study  and  wanted 
to  sleep  all  day  long;  no  one  had  ever 
guessed  that  she  had  bad  eyes.  When  the 
girl  got  a  pair  of  glasses,  she  began  to  earn 
her  living  honorably.    In  this  home  the 
eyes  of  every  inmate  who  was  examined 
proved  abnormal,  and  any  use  of  them  gave 
headache.    These  girls,  eighteen  in  number, 
all  were  fitted  with  glasses  two  years  ago, 
and  every  one  is  now  making  an  honest 
living. 

EYE-STRAIN  THE  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  BAD 
TEMPER 

"I  did  nothing  at  college,"  a  young  man 
told  me,'  "but  loaf  all  the  while.  I  never 
opened  a  book.  It  was  not  until  afterward 
that  I  discovered  that  I  needed  glasses.  I 
am  studying  hard  at  night  now,  but  my  best 
opportunity  is  gone  forever."  An  oculist 
told  me  he  had  a  patient  who  confessed  that 
through  sheer  indolence  she  had  spent  one- 
third  of  the  daytime  for  five  years  in  bed. 
Neither  she  nor  her  friends  knew  what  on 
earth  was  the  matter  with  her  when,  on 
getting  her  glasses,  she  suddenly  attacked 
work  as  if  she  loved  it.  The  last  news  the 
oculist  had  of  her  was  when  she  came  into 
his  office  and  vehemently  complained  that 
her  glasses  could  not  possibly  suit  her — after 
doing  twelve  hours'  work  a  day  with  her 
eyes  in  an  office,  she  said  they  were  too  tired 
to  use  any  at  night!  Certainly  it  will  be 
admitted — by  moralists  perhaps  most  of  all 
— that  stupid  and  indolent  people  are  at  the 
halfway  house  to  crime;  and  most  of  us 
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would  say  that  both  stupidity  and  indolence 
are  negative  phases  of  immorality  which  any 
favorable  chance  might  push  over  into 
positive  immorality. 

The  relation  of  eye-strain  to  irritability 
and  ungovernable  temper  is  apparent  to  all. 
Since  any  constant  physical  pain  or  constant 
nervous  strain  reacts  at  once  upon  the  tem- 
per, it  would  not  be  worth  while  going  into 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases  of  eye-strain  neither  the 
sufferers  nor  their  associates  are  able  to 
reason  from  effect  to  cause.  People  are 
rarely  charitable  to  short-tempered  persons, 
and  they  themselves  do  not  perceive  that  it 
is  their  nerves  which  are  out  of  order.  And 
out  of  order  merely  as  protest  for  the  undue 
strain  which  is  put  upon  them.  Most  peo- 
ple's nerves  are  all  right;  they  are  merely 
performing  their  normal  work  of  transmit- 
ting a  warning  that  some  physiological  func- 
tion is  behaving  badly.  When  everything 
is  functioning  correctly,  nobody  is  aware 
that  he  has  nerves.  No  healthy  person  is 
irritable;  and  eye-strain,  suspected  -or  un- 
suspected, is  the  chief  cause  of  bad  temper. 

"  Unphysiological  functioning  of  the  visual 
organs,"  says  Dr.  Gould,  "produces  mor- 
bidity of  all  the  functions  depending  on 
seeing;  and  there  is  hardly  a  function  that  is 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  or  less  gov- 
erned by  vision."  When  eye-strain  is  the 
cause,  the  right  glasses  perform  a  quick  and 
brilliant  cure.  "Since  I've  seen  the  differ- 
ence that  glasses  have  made  in  me,"  said  a 
man  whose  wife  divorced  him,  "I  think 
applicants  for  a  marriage  license  ought  to 
have  their  eyes  examined  to  enable  them  to 
stand  the  strain  of  married  life."  "Johnnie," 
said  a  mother,  "  used  to  be  so  contrary  and 
cussed  before  he  got  his  eyes  fixed — and  now 
he's  so  helpful  and  considerate."  A  right- 
handed  man  was  injured  in  his  right  eye  and 
so  became  left-eyed.  At  once  he  grew  irri- 
table and  through  his  excessive  shortness  of 
temper  lost  position  after  position.  When 
he  went  to  a  satisfactory  oculist,  he  got  a 
lens  which  restored  normal  vision  to  his 
right  eye.  His  ungovernable  tantrums 
quieted  down,  and,  being  really  an  able  man, 
he  kept  his  last  position.  An  old  employer 
heard  of  it  and  sent  for  him.  "They  tell 
me  you  are  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,"  he  said. 
"  What's  the  matter,  have  you  got  religion?  " 
"No,"  said  the  man,  "I've  got  glasses." 

This  man  was  known  by  all  his  employers 
as  very  competent,  and  thus  they  tolerated 
him  as  long  as  possible.  But  merely  because 
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of  eye-strain  many  people  are  incompetent, 
and  they  are  constantly  being  dismissed. 
Some  ladies  procured  the  release  of  a  girl 
from  a  home.  Confident  of  her  good  inten- 
tions, they  put  her  into  position  after  posi- 
tion. No  one  of  these  she  kept  more  than 
two  days;  she  was  always  discharged  for 
utter  incompetence.  Examination  of  her 
eyes  showed  she  had  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  astigmatism  that  she  could  prac- 
tically see  nothing  near  or  far.  She  was 
given  the  proper  glasses  and  a  position 
secured  for  her  in  a  wholesale  lace  house. 
Since  she  became  able  to  see  as  other  people 
do,  she  has  lost  but  one  position ;  and  that 
she  gave  up  for  a  better  place  which  she  had 
found  for  herself  after  hours. 

Eye-strain  causes  self-distrust  and  de- 
spondency. And  in  despondency  what  may 
not  one  do!  A  youngster  of  four  was  afraid 
of  dogs,  constantly  had  nightmares,  was  al- 
ways apprehensive  when  he  was  away  from 
home  that  something  was  happening  there; 
these  symptoms  entirely  disappeared  when 
he  put  on  glasses.  "I  never  had  any  con- 
fidence before,"  said  to  an  oculist  of  my 
acquaintance  a  man  who  has  been  years  out 
of  work,  "but  the  very  day  you  gave  me 
those  glasses  I  went  out  and  got  a  job.  I 
simply  felt  I  was  going  to  get  one."  A  well- 
known  American  poetess  was  subject  to  fits 
of  unaccountable  gloom.  It  took  her  some 
time  to  discover  that  these  fits  were  cured 
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by  changing  or  readjusting  her  glasses, 
when  at  once  all  her  native  buoyancy  re- 
turned. "There  are  few  severe  eye-strain 
sufferers,"  writes  Dr.  Gould,  "who  do  not 
show  the  clear  beginnings  of  mental  de- 
terioration in  loss  of  memory  and  attention, 
lack  of  intellectual  control  or  concentration, 
resolutions  to  commit  suicide,  attempts 
at  it,  monomania,  and  other  abnormal  con- 
ditions." Many  people  fear  the  mind  is 
affected  and,  dreading  insanity,  begin  to 
brood  on  it.  "Hardly  one  of  the  persons 
who  come  to  me,"  said  my  oculist,  "but 
confesses  that  he  had  at  times  a  strong 
impulse  to  commit  suicide  before  matters 
grew  worse." 

As  matters  grow  worse,  there  is  one  resort 
before  suicide  which  most  people  take.  For 
depression  and  melancholia,  as  for  insomnia 
and  acute  pain,  the  house  of  refuge  midway 
on  the  road  to  ruin  is  the  drug  habit.  Fur- 
thermore, were  not  the  bill  for  the  night's 
lodging  so  high,  it  is  a  real  house  of  refuge. 
Here  is  a  physical  fact  which  most  moralists, 
will  automatically  deny — every  drug  which 
people  make  a  habit  of,  either  for  sedative 
or  stimulant,  preeminently  affects  the  eye 
by  strengthening  or  relaxing  its  muscles,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Morphine  and  opium 
actually  preserve  the  vision;  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  muscles  they  prevent  dam- 
age to  the  sight.  Upon  the  eyes  of  one  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit  an  amount  of  astigma- 
tism, which  if  uncorrected  would  make  an 
ordinary  person  partially  blind,  has  no  re- 
sult whatever.  De  Quincey  preserved  his 
eyes  to  the  age  of  74  without  the  help  of 
spectacles  through  the  opium  he  ate.  The 
victim  of  the  morphine  habit  as  a  rule  went 
to  the  drug  to  relieve  eye-strain  of  which  he 
may  or  may  not  have  been  conscious. 

TIIE  ORIGIN  OF  DRUG  HABITS 

The  most  common  cause  of  drug-taking, 
physicians  say,  is  insomnia;  and  the  most 
common  cause  of  insomnia  is  eye-strain. 
Others  will  be  driven  to  drugs  by  acute  pain. 
"I  had  such  terrific  pains  in  my  arms  and 
legs,"  said  a  patient,  "that  I  had  to  take 
morphine."  The  doctors  called  the  pains 
neuritis,  but  they  were  cured  by  glasses. 
Some  persons  form  the  opium  habit  because 
in  taking  opium  to  help  them  bear  a  split- 
ting headache  they  discovered  it  would 
ward  off  another  attack.  The  majority  of 
headaches — it  is  now  admitted  even  by 
general  practitioners — are  caused  by  eye- 


strain. Dr.  Osier  says  in  treatment  of  sick 
headache  errors  of  refraction  should  always 
be  attended  to.  Doctors  Coggeshall  and 
MacCoy  of  Boston — opposed  to  most  of  the 
ideas  of  Dr.  Gould,  who,  as  oculist,  first 
enunciated  this  truth  unheeded  twenty 
years  before — said  in  a  paper  before  the 
American  Medical  Association:  "In  seven- 
teen hundred  cases  of  sick  headache  we  have 
still  to  sec  one  which  does  not  come  from  eye- 
strain. We  will  thus  have  to  revolutionize 
our  conception  of  its  causation."  Banish 
eye-strain,  therefore,  and  you  will  banish 
most  of  the  causes  which  make  people  turn 
for  relief  to  drugs. 

From  a  steady  drag  on  the  vitality  through 
working  with  defective  vision,  sufferers  turn 
rather  to  a  stimulant  than  a  sedative.  But 
—different  in  action  from  opium— cocaine 
and  alcohol,  while  stimulating  the  body,  in 
the  end  damage  the  vision.  •  Both  relieve 
pain,  however,  and  in  the  eye  earlier  than 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
sufferers  from  eye-strain  take  to  liquor.  A 
newspaper  reporter  who  for  a  score  of  years 
had  been  keeping  himself  up  on  twenty  to 
twenty-five  drinks  a  day,  finally  discovered 
that  he  needed  glasses.  Then  he  suddenly 
found  that  he  had  no  desire  to  drink  at  all. 
It  was  not  that  he  tried  to  give  up  the  habit. 
He  simply  had  no  inclination  for  it  whatever. 
This  is  an  extreme  case— for  it  would  seem 
incredible  that  the  physical  system  could 
at  once  give  up  a  habit  of  twenty  years' 
standing;  especially  without  any  great  moral 
impetus  behind  it,  as  in  the  next  case  I 
shall  quote. 

a  clergyman's  downfall 

In  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  one  of 
the  largest  Eastern  cities  is  a  clergyman 
who  some  years  ago  had  headaches -of  such 
intensity  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep. 
After  enduring  insomnia  for  a  week,  he 
would  have  an  insane  craving  for  drink  and 
would  steal  away  and  drink  himself  dead 
drunk.  This  had  been  going  on  for  twelve 
years.  During  this  time  he  had  lost  church 
after  church,  his  wife  bad  left  him,  and  his 
friends  had  given  him  up.  He  would  go  to 
some  new  place  and  begin  again;  and  the 
man's  magnetism  and  sincerity  were  so 
great  that  each  time,  though  with  increasing 
difficulty,  he  would  be  afforded  a  new  start. 
When  he  came  finally  to  the  oculist  who 
told  me  this  story,  he  was  just  out  from  an 
alcoholic  ward  and  had  become  a  thorough 
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"bum"  from  whom  nothing  more  could  be 
hoped.  He  was  sent  to  the  oculist  by  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  yet  had  faith 
in  him.  He  was  given  the  right  pair  of 
glasses — his  previous  ones  having  been  pre- 
scribed and  fitted  by  an  optician! — and  his 
headaches  never  reappeared.  With  the  in- 
somnia that  they  had  caused,  all  desire  for 
drink  left  him — a  desire  which  had  been 
repugnant  to  his  nature.  He  told  his  story 
to  his  bishop,  who,  willing  to  give  him  one 
more  chance,  got  him  a  little  country  parish. 
He  stayed  there  some  months  and  filled  the 
church  to  overflowing,  and  the  bishop,  see- 
ing him  entirely  rehabilitated,  had  .  him 
transferred  to  his  present  charge  of  great 
usefulness. 

This  is  a  sad  enough  story  written  down, 
but  no  one  can  realize  from  mere  words  the 
agony  and  remorse  and  hopeless  horror  of 
those  twelve  years — during  all  of  which  this 
man  thought  himself  a  responsible  agent. 
If  this  chances  to  meet  his  eye,  he  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  those  twelve  frightful 
years  may  be  productive  of  some  good  to 
somebody. 

There  are  many  such  stories — not  all  of 
them  ending  so  happily.  I  have  space  for 
only  one  more  of  them.  I  shall  tell  it  (much 
condensed)  in  the  words  of  the  sufferer  her- 
self. Being  a  woman  of  sense  and  discern- 
ment, she  recognized  that  the  moral  facts 
of  her  case  were  but  physical  ones;  and  she 
permitted  Dr.  Gould,  who  gives  me  her 
letter,  to  make  any  public  disposition  of  it 
and  of  her  name  and  address  which  he 
deemed  best.  "  I  was  a  child  of  high-strung, 
nervous  temperament,  full  of  wild  spirits  one 
day,  depressed  and  melancholy  without 
any  cause  the  next.  My  appetite  was  as 
capricious  as  my  temper.  Continual  head- 
ache and  severe  pain  in  the  face  interrupted 
my  classes.  I  gave  up  the  use  of  my  eyes 
for  reading,  writing,  and  sewing.  Reduced 
at  twenty-nine  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb  of 
nerve  force,  with  impaired  memory  and 
speech,  my  condition  was  one  of  continual 
bromide  drunkenness.  By  medical  advice 
I  was  taking  whiskey  in  ever-increasing 
quantity. 

After  my  third  attack  of  "  nervous  pros- 
tration," both  my  will  power  and  my  mind 
became  affected.  I  would  wander  away 
from  the  speaker  into  blankness  and  a 
dazed,  stupid  vacancy.  I  found  in  my  pos- 
session articles  which  never  belonged  to  me 
and  which  I  could  never  account  for.  One 
article  I  remember  deliberately  taking.  I 
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did  not  want  it  in  the  least  or  covet  it  but 
felt  impelled  to  steal  it.  Lastly,  the  memory 
of  my  own  name  and  house  left  me  sudden- 
ly, and  I  was  unable  to  return  home  without 
assistance.  I  had  been  able  to  endure  phys- 
ical suffering,  and  my  firmness  of  purpose 
had  served  me  valiantly  for  twenty  years; 
but  now  the  tragedy  of  the  future  seemed  to 
mean  insanity. 

"  Before  going  to  your  office  I  had  put  my 
affairs  in  perfect  order;  if  you  had  found 
that  you  could  not  help  me,  I  was  firmly 
resolved  to  commit  suicide.  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  been  in  the  hands  of  ten  doctors,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  suggested  eye-strain. 
Two  of  the  leading  oculists  of  the  country 
had  assured  me  'my  eyes  were  perfect.' 
Your  diagnosis  of  my  case  was  that  I  had 
suffered  all  my  life  from  severe  eye-strain 
due  to  a  small  amount  of  astigmatism.  The 
relief  of  glasses  to  my  intense  nervous  strain 
was  instantaneous,  the  tension  was  lifted  in 
the  first  hour  and  has  never  returned.  With- 
in two  days  my  mental  condition  began  to 
improve;  kleptomania  vanished;  and  also, 
of  course,  all  suicidal  purpose." 

Every  eye-strain  sufferer  knows  that  he  is 
liable  to  queer  fits  of  irresponsibility.  And 
in  these  fits  strange  impulses  come  suddenly 
to  the  mind  and  may  be  criminally  acted 
upon.  But  we  have  had  too  many  sad  illus- 
trations; let  us  turn  to  others,  since  the 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  them  is  the  same. 
Trivial  illustrations,  says  Mr.  Chesterton, 
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are  often  the  most  convincing.  A  young 
lady  who  wanted  to  make  an  impression 
upon  a  young  man  decided  to  leave  off  her 
glasses  when  she  accepted  his  escort  to  a 
dance.  After  dancing  till  she  was  tired,  she 
asked  him  to  sit  out  the  next  dance  with  her 
and  to  her  horror  found  herself  immediately 
bestowing  it  upon  another  young  man  whom 
she  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  impress. 
"I  never  felt  so  utterly  flat  in  my  life,"  she 
said,  "and  I  can't  tell  how  it  happened. 
But  I  know  perfectly  well  I  always  act  like  a 
fool  when  I  take  off  my  glasses." 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  strained 
nerves  is  that  they  are  always  crying  out  for 
excitement — always  craving  something  they 
know  not  what.  There  is  a  man  who  has 
served  innumerable  terms  at  BlackwelTs 
Island.  His  crime  was  always  the  same- 
he  steals,  when  he  is  drunk,  a  barrel  of  tar. 
Invariably  when  he  has  rolled  it  about  half 
a  block — whither  he  does  not  know — he  is 
arrested.  Having  once  thought  of  stealing 
a  barrel  of  tar  when  he  was  drunk,  he  does  it 
again  whenever  he  is  drunk.  He  has  no  use 
for  the  tar,  he  knows  he  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  it;  it  is  simply  the  most  exciting  thing 
he  can  think  of.  This  craving  for  excite- 
ment is  the  most  significant  feature  of  eye- 
strain in  our  boys  and  girls.  This  it  is  which 
makes  them  truants,  turns  them  out  for 
adventure  upon  the  streets,  and  hurls  them 
into  crime  before  they  are  aware. 

When,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  judge  in 
Philadelphia  first  sentenced  a  boy  to  the 
hospital  to  have  his  skull  trepanned,  it 
occasioned  great  comment.  "Judge,"  his 
mother  had  said  in  court,  "I  know  that 
boy;  he  is  not  incorrigible.  He  was  as 
good  a  boy  as  ever  a  mother  wanted  until 
a  brick  fell  on  him  and  hurt  his  head. 
I  tell  you  something  is  the  matter  there." 


She  was  right;  after  a  trifling  operation  the 
boy  disappeared  from  the  courts  for  good. 
When  shall  we  see  judges  sentencing  juve- 
nile offenders  to  a  proper  examination  of 
their  eyes?  Not  a  farcical  examination 
with  test-letters  merely  for  right  glasses 
cannot  be  so  prescribed,  and  wrong  glasses 
are  generally  worse  than  none  at  all! 

The  boy  is  father  of  the  man.  If  we  want 
to  reduce  the  number  of  our  adult  criminals, 
one  of  the  ways  to  do  it  is  to  correct  the 
defective  vision  of  the  child.  Although  I 
have  given  enough  illustrations  in  this 
article  that  it  is  unsafe  for  anybody  to 
designate  the  precise  time  that  a  man's  mind 
and  character  are  thoroughly  formed  or 
thoroughly  broken  down,  I  am  by  no  means 
declaring  that  an  individual  whose  mind  and 
morals  are  so  formed  can  be  made  into  an 
honest  and  useful  citizen  simply  by  giving 
him  glasses.  Nor  am  I,  rightly  considered, 
provided  immoral  people  with  another  ex- 
cuse to  hide  behind.  At  the  worst,  to  say 
that  vice  has  often  a  particular  physical 
cause  can  only  be  construed  as  an  attack 
upon  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  It  is  an 
attack  which  most  of  humanity  would  exult 
to  see  victorious.  What  a  glorious  vista 
does  it  not  open!  And  let  those  who  are 
disposed  after  reading  this  article  to  say 
"Here  is  another  case  of  a  man  riding  a 
hobby  to  death,"  wake  up  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  facts.  The  science  of  the 
new  ophthalmology  has  been  marching  on 
while  they  have  been  asleep.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  remember  that  despite  all  the  oppo- 
sition of  oculists  who — not  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  new — are  still  em- 
ploying the  old  methods,  it  is  an  American 
science;  and  that  here  in  a  democracy  it  is 
steadily  transforming  the  incompetent  and 
vicious  into  useful  American  citizens. 


Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  strained  nerves  is 
that  they  are  always  crying  out  for  excitement — ■ 
always  craving  something  they  know  not  what. 

The  hoy  is  father  of  the  man.  If  we  ivant  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our  adult  criminals,  one  of  the 
ways  to  do  it  is  to  correct  the  defective  vision  of  the 
child. 
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Assisting  John 


A  Tale  which  Goes  to  Show  that  Cupid  Sometimes  Lurks 
in  Railroad  Trains 

By 

MARY  HASTINGS  BRADLEY 


JIMMIE  TWITCHELL'S  Pullman 
ticket  called  for  upper  seven.  He 
found,  when  he  boarded  the  train  at 
New  Haven,  that  his  reservation  was  occu- 
pied by  a  gray  jacket,  a  box  of  chocolates, 
a  belabcled  suit-case,  and — to  be  candid — 
the  tips  of  the  toes  of  the  small  gray  boots  of 
a  drowsy  young  lady  in  the  opposite  seat. 

Suddenly  aware  of  his  presence,  the  young 
lady  lifted  a  startled  head,  flashing  those 
boots  out  of  sight,  and  reached  for  her  be- 
longings. Then  she  gave  a  surprised  little 
gasp  of,  "Why— Mr.  Twitchell!" 

"How  d'you  do?"  said  Jimmie,  with 
a  prompt  smile  of  greeting  and  a  mental 
clutch  into  the  grab  bag  of  memory.  To 
what  period  of  his  past  did  this  girl  belong? 
He  couldn't  for  the  life  of  liim  recall  her,  and 
surely  even  his  nighty  memory  would  recall 
a  girl  who  looked  like  that!  She  had  the 
grayest  of  gray  eyes  and  the  yellowest  of 
yellow  hair  and  the  rosiest  of  rosy  cheeks — 
flushed  adorably  from  sleep  or  from  his  find- 
ing her  asleep.  But  who  the  dickens  was 
she? 

"Why,  how  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 
she  was  naively  demanding. 

Since  her  voice  wasn't  exactly  a  silver 
bell  or  a  rippling  brook  Jimmie  had  no  or- 
thodox comparison  for  it — though  he  in- 
clined a  little  toward  the  brook — but  he 
knew  it  was  a  voice  he  wouldn't  have  for- 
gotten if  he  had  ever  heard  it  before.  Un- 
doubtedly she  was  mistaking  him  for  John. 
The  Twitchell  twins  were  the  twinsiest 


twins  that  ever  confused  the  public.  Save 
for  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  and  a  pound  or 
so  in  weight,  and  a  variance  of  contour  and 
expression  that  only  an  intimate  would 
recognize,  they  were  bewilderingly,  prepos- 
terously alike — big,  finely  featured  fellows, 
with  the  same  flash  of  life  in  their  dark  eyes, 
and  the  same  hint  of  power  in  their  square- 
cut  chins. 

"I  didn't,"  Jimmie  was  beginning, 
"Really  I  am  afr— " 

"You  didn't!"  echoed  the  young  lady 
in  unmistakable  surprise.  "Then  this  is 
just—" 

"Favoring  fortune,"  he  supplied,  with 
a  winning  smile,  as  he  settled  himself  in 
the  space  opposite  her  that  she  had  hastily 
cleared  for  him.    "  But  I  am  afr — " 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Gray  Eyes.  There  was 
an  indescribable  inflection  to  that  oh.  "In- 
deed!" she  added  after  a  moment.  If  her 
voice  had  been  at  all  like  a  brook  before 
it  was  a  frozen  brook  now — with  the  ice 
several  inches  thick. 

It  made  John's  brother's  curiosity  prick 
up  its  ears.  Evidently  it  was  a  cardinal 
offense  for  John  not  to  have  known  that  she 
would  be  on  this  train,  and  not  to  have 
planned  the  meeting  accordingly.  What  on 
earth  had  the  old  scout  been  up  to,  Jimmie 
thought,  with  a  secret  chuckle,  and  the 
words  of  explanation  died  an  early  death 
upon  his  lips.  This,  he  unscrupulously  re- 
flected, was  too  choice  an  opportunity  to 
miss.    Here's  where  he  got  back  at  John  for 
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several  old  scores  John  had  put  over  on  him, 
through  that  idiotic  likeness!  He  cast 
about  for  a  safe  and  unrevealing  remark, 
and  murmured  with  a  genuine  conviction, 
that  this  certainly  was  a  most  fortunate 
chance  for  him. 

A  definite  surprise  was  manifest  in  the 
girl's  widened  stare.  "You  must  have 
changed  your  mind,"  she  remarked. 

"Completely,"  avowed  Jimmie. 

"And  expect  me  to  change  mine?" 
Decidedly  there  was  mutiny  in  the  tilt  of 
that  chin.  John  must  have  had  passages  of 
interest  with  Miss  Gray  Eyes! 

"Isn't  that,"  Jimmie  suggested,  smiling 
broadly,  "the  one  reasonable  expectation  in 
regard  to  a  woman's  mind?" 

She  laughed,  but  tightened  her  lips. 

"You  don't  know  me?" 

"Too  true,"  admitted  Jimmie. 

"If  you  had  known  me — " 

"If!"  he  uttered. 

"You  would  have  never — misunder- 
stood!" 

"Then  I  misunderstood?"  Jimmie  tri- 
umphantly made  out. 

She  flushed.    "Of  course." 

"But  the  appearances?"  he  skillfully 
suggested. 

"The  appearances,"  she  indignantly  gave 
back,  "had  nothing  to  do  with  it!" 

"The  dickens  they  hadn't!" 

She  shook  her  head  vigorously.  "They 
hadn't." 

"How  then,"  said  he,  fishing  round  at 
rather  a  loose  end,  "do  you — er — account 
for  them?   If  you'd  only  explain — " 

The  word  was  a  match.  There  was  an 
explosive  Hash  in  her  eyes,  a  glow  in  her 
cheeks.  "That  is  exactly  what  I  told  you 
I'd  never  do!  Not  after  what  you  said. 
.  .  .  It's  of  no  consequence  anyway,  what- 
ever you  think  about  it.  Not  the  slight- 
est !  If  you  got  on  this  car  to  ask  me  again 
to  explain — " 

"But,"  protested  Jimmie,  "how  am  I  not 
to  misunderstand,  unless  you  explain,  since, 
as  you  have  just  reminded  me,  I  don't 
know  you?" 

"But  you  should  know  me,"  she  insisted, 
"after—"  and  then  she  caught  herself  up 
and  stopped,  rather  jerkily,  redder-cheeked 
than  ever. 

The  word  draped  the  past,  John's  past, 
with  illimitable  possibilities.  After?  After 
what?  After  what  illuminating  experience 
can  a  young  man  be  justly  expected  to 
"  know  "  a  woman?    College  classmates  had 


confided  that  five  years  of  matrimony  had 
been  insufficient  for  that  result.  .  .  .  How 
long  had  John  known  this  peppery  vision  of 
gray  eyes  and  sunlit  hair?  Clearly  she  was 
a  Tecent  experience;  probably  he  had  met 
her  at  the  house  party  at  Sea  Girt  where  he 
had  gone  to  spend  his  vacation.  Jimmie 
made  a  swift  calculation.  John's  vacation 
was  not  over  yet.  Had  he  left  Sea  Girt? 
Was  this  misunderstanding'  the  reason? 
Where  was  John  now?  And  what,  oh  what, 
was  the  misunderstanding?  What  appear- 
ances had  he  misunderstood? 

Since  it  was  evidently  indiscreet  to  in- 
quire, "After  what?"  and  since  Jimmie's 
brain,  while  pondering  these  questions,  was 
unequal  to  the  mental  strain  of  inventing 
a  suitable  dexterous  reply,  the  conversation 
was  left  dangling,  and  dangling,  as  it  were, 
over  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  inference. 
Manifestly,  the  young  lady  felt  the  impro- 
priety of  leaving  it  there,  for  she  made  haste 
to  snatch  it  back. 

"It  doesn't  make  the  least  difference," 
she  informed  him,  "and  I'd  rather  not  go 
over  it  again.  I  can't  think  how  I  let  you 
introduce  the  subject." 

Feminine  to  her  finger  tips,  Jimmie  pro- 
nounced with  a  secret  grin.  Aloud,  he  very 
truthfully  protested:  "I  assure  you  that 
when  I  boarded  this  train  I  hadn't  the  slight- 
est intention  of  referring  to  this — er — ah —  * 
unf  ortunate — er — ' ' 

"We  won't  talk  any  more  about  it,"  said 
she. 

"Certainly,"  said  he.  "And  now,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  I'll  let  you  choose  what  we 
shall  talk  about." 

But  his  ingenuous  smile  was  short-lived. 
Miss  Gray  Eyes  picked  up  a  magazine.  "I 
was  reading  this,"  she  remarked,  with  an  air 
of  extinguishing  any  communication.  "If 
you  care  to  read  there's  another  beside  you. 
And  do  help  yourself  to  chocolates." 

Jimmie  did  not  care  to  read,  but  he 
opened  the  magazine  and  helped  himself  to 
chocwates.  They  were  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive-looking chocolates,  and  he  found 
time  to  wonder,  in  the  silence  that  followed, 
who  had  given  them  to  her.  She  was  wear- 
ing violets,  too — a  great,  fragrant  bunch, 
crushed  against  her  white  waist.  There  was 
evidently  someone — perhaps  two  someones 
—who  took  an  interest  in  the  comings  and 
goings  of  Miss  Gray  Eyes.  Men,  Jimmie 
cynically  reflected,  as  the  long,  slow,  speech- 
less moments  dragged  by,  were  always  clus- 
tering around  a  pretty  face.    Even  a  snippy 
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disposition,  openly  displayed,  did  not  warn 
them  off. 

He  began  to  feel  a  warm,  brotherly  sym- 
pathy for  John.  She  had  probably  treated 
him  outrageously,  carrying  on,  under  his 
very  eyes,  with  these  violets-and-chocolate 
men;  and  then,  when  he  asked  her  to  ex- 
plain, she  had  doubtless  gone  up  in  the  air 
and  talked  about  misleading  appearances, 
and  how  much  better  he  should  have  known 
her!  But  why  should  John  have  known  her 
better?  What  gave  him  the  right  to  ask  for 
an  explanation?    After  what? — 

He  did  not  trouble  to  turn  the  pages,  as  he 
surveyed  her  somewhat  continuously  over 
the  top  of  his  magazine.  Her  own  pages 
were  fluttering  over  methodically,  and  her 
expression  was  one  of  utter  absorption. 
Long  story,  that,  she  was  reading — he  was 
sure  it  was  half  an  hour  since  she  had  spoken 
How  much  farther  was  she  going?  Evi- 
dently some  ways,  for  her  hat  was  off  and 
engulfed  in  a  large  tissue  paper  bag  beside 
her.  .  .  .  What  hair  she  had,  to  be  sure! 
What  a  color!  Out  of  the  chaos  of  his- 
senior  poetics  came  a  phrase  for  it,  "  Yellow 
like  ripe  corn."  He  didn't  remember 
where  he  had  seen  it,  but  it  was  written  for 
her  all  right.    "Yellow  like  ripe  corn." 

With  curious  satisfaction  Jimmie  repeated 
the  phrase  as  he  watched  her  bright,  bent 
head  and  half-hidden  face.  The  spirit 
within  him  was  vibrating  between  humor 
and  disgust.  What  sort  of  an  adventure 
was  this,  after  all?  Five  minutes  of  fencing, 
and  then,  piff !  the  everlasting  silence.  What 
on  earth  had  he  done  to  be  so  abominably 
ignored?  And  then  it  flashed  over  him  that 
it  was  what  John  had  done,  and  all  at  once 
that  warm  brotherly  sympathy  was  drowned 
in  a  lively  flood  of  brotherly  resentment.  It 
was  distinctly  shabby  of  John.  He  had  no 
business  to  go  around  getting  nice,  gray- 
eyed  girls  so  indignant  at  him.  He  was 
sure,  too,  that  it  was  all  John's  fault.  Well, 
he'd  be  blessed  if  he'd  be  treated  as  a  cipher 
any  longer  for  John's  misdeeds! 

"  Are  you  going  to  read  all  the  advertise- 
ments?" he  plaintively  inquired. 

She  smiled,  a  smile  so  demurely  mischiev- 
ous that  he  knew  at  once  the  base  fraudu- 
lency  of  her  previous  intentness. 

"If  you'll  only  tell  me  where  I  have  most 
offended,"  he  hastened  to  declare,  in  accents 
of  unmistakable  sincerity,  "I'll  apologize  in 
the  dust  for  it— the  dust  of  this  Pullman  car. 
Or  I'll  do  anything  else  you  suggest." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,"  she  said, 


and  promptly  added,  "You  know  all  you 
said,  Mr.  TwitchcU!" 

Jimmie  had  an  abysmal  ignorance,  of  all 
that  he,  as  John,  had  said,  but  he  looked 
unutterably  contrite.  "I  take  it  all  back," 
he  vowed.  "  Every  word.  Every  syllable. 
I  was  entirely  in  the  wrong.    I  confess  it." 

"Even,"  defiantly,  "without  the  explana- 
tion?" 

"I  ignore  the  possibility  of  explanation. 
It's  a  rank  superfluity.  Appearances  to  the 
dogs!    The  queen  can  do  no  wrong!" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once;  her  gaze 
dwelt  on  him  in  grave  question. 

"  That  doesn't  sound  like  you,"  she  finally 
commented. 

Of  course  it  didn't  sound  like  John,  Jimmie 
reflected— John  and  he  might  have  the  same 
voices,  but  they  never  said  the  same  things 
with  them,  nor  said  them  in  the  same  way. 
Aloud  he  insisted,  "It's  very  like  me." 

"Then,"  and  her  gravity  vanished  as  her 
smile  flashed  out  at  him,  gay  and  sweet 
as  sunshine,  "then  your  second  thoughts 
restore  my  first  opinion  of  you,  Mr. 
Twitchell!" 

"And  I'm  forgiven?" 

"Y-ycs." 

"Only  'y-yes'?" 

"Wcll,y«,  then." 

"And  you'll  have  lunch  with  me?  There's 
the  first  call!" 

"At  once.    I'm  starving." 

"Reading,"  he  laughed,  "gives  you  an 
appetite — or  was  it  that  nap  I  inter- 
rupted?" 

Altogether  it  was  a  decidedly  merry  meal. 
Luncheon,  tete-a-tete,  is  a  toboggan  toward 
intimacy.  Jimmie's  only  regret  was  the  dire 
necessity  of  remembering  that  he  was  John ; 
it  impeded  his  conversation  frightfully,  and 
forced  him  to  a  supernatural  alertness  in 
dodging  her  references  to  people  and  things 
at  Sea  Girt.  For  he  discovered  that  the  Sea 
Girt  house  party  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
past — John's  past.  By  skillful  application 
he  became  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  she 
lived  in  Worcester  and  adored  music,  horses, 
and  golf  ;  and  that  he  and  she,  or  rather  John, 
had  played  some  close  matches  of  the  latter. 

"We'll  continue  the  series  the  first 
chance,"  he  predicted,  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  he  was  putting  in  some  good 
work  for  John,  stiff-necked  old  John,  who 
never  would  have  apologized  for  himself! 
He  made  a  point  of  cultivating  that  comfort- 
able feeling  of  assisting  John,  in  order  to 
ignore  that  other  very  uncomfortable  feeling 
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that  went  squirming  uneasily  through  his 
consciousness  whenever  she  looked  at  him 
out  of  those  candid  gray  eyes  of  hers. 
She  was  too  nice  a  girl  to  be  taken  in  in 
that  way — that  is,  for  any  silly  lark.  But 
if  he  was  taking  her  in  to  assist  John, 
to  make  the  peace  that  John's  grouchy  old 
disposition  never  would  have  made,  why, 
hang  it  all,  he  was  doing  them  both  a  favor! 
He  only  hoped  that  John  would  sec  it  that 
way.  He  never  meant  her  to  have  a  chance 
to  see  it  that  way  or  any  other  way  at  all,  for 
John,  if  he  had  any  sense,  would  keep  the 
secret  of  this  masquerade  until — well — just 
until! 

How  very  good  was  the  work  that  he  was 
putting  in  for  John  was  presently  revealed, 
for  after  rather  a  long  pause,  in  which  Miss 
Gray  Eyes  had  been  reflectively  nibbling  her 
cheese,  she  gave  him  a  droll  glance  under  her 
lashes  and  murmured  confidentially:  "Who 
would  ever  have  thought — after  Monday — 
that  we'd  be  lunching  together  on  Thurs- 
day!" 

"Who,  indeed!"  said  Jimmie. 

"I  was  sure  that  I'd  never  forgive  you!" 

"Don't  you  think,"  he  ventured,  "that 
you  were  a  bit  hard  on  me?" 

"  Not  one  bit.  It  was  you"  she  empha- 
sized, "who  was  hard  on  me." 

"But  consider,"  he  threw  out,  decidedly 
vague  as  to  what  to  consider,  but  urged  by 
a  burning  curiosity,  "consider — " 

"Mr.  Twitchell,"  she  interrupted,  and 
leaned  toward  him,  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
her  pretty  face  very  earnest  and  intent — 
"  Mr.  Twitchell,  I  admit  that  what  you  saw 
might  surprise  you,  since  you  didn't  know, 
of  course,  how  long,  how  very,  very  long, 
poor  Robert  Bennet  had  been — well — caring 
for  me,  but  it  should  never  have  led  you 
to  think  what  you  did.  You  should  have 
known  me  better.  .  .  .  Poor  Robert  Ben- 
net.  .  .  .  There  are  times,  Mr.  Twitchell, 
when  a  girl  is  so  sorry  for  a  man  and  for  all 
she  is  obliged  to  refuse  him,  that  she'd  be 
ashamed  to  deny  anything  she  could  grant 
that  would  be  a — a— sort  of  consolation  and 
a  memory  to  him.  She  may  not  want  to  at 
all,  she  may  just  hate  it,  but  if  she  has  any 
sympathy  at  all  she  doesn't  think  of  herself. 
.  .  .  Don't  you  see?"  she  broke  off  to  ap- 
peal, flushing  a  little  under  the  quizzical  gaze 
that  told  her  that  Jimmie  thought  he  saw. 

"  But  the  best  way  to  help  a  man  forget 
you  isn't  to  be  too  kind,"  he  objected. 

"What  can  a  girl  do?  It's  so  difficult  to 
refuse  people?" 


"But  not  difficult  to  annihilate  those  who 
—ah — misconstrue  your  methods  of  re- 
fusal?" 

She  dimpled,  but  shook  her  head  rebuk- 
ingly  at  him.  ■  "You  thought  me  a  horrid 
little  flirt!    You  asked  me  to  explain!" 

"I  was  insufferable." 

"You  were!    As  if  you  had  the  right — " 

"Not  after — ?"  he  hazarded. 

"After  what?"  Her  eyes  were  exagger- 
ated innocence. 

"After — well,  after  the  reason  why 
I  should  have  'known'  you  incapable  of 
flirting." 

She  refused  to  look  anything  but  politely 
puzzled.    "I  do  not  recall  the  incident." 

"  You  get  better  and  better,"  pronounced 
Jimmie,  chuckling,  and,  "I  don't  under- 
stand you  at  all,"  she  protested,  while  her 
eyes  twinkled  into  his  with  mirthful  under- 
standing. "You  say  the  funniest  things! 
You  aren't  a  bit  as  you  used  to  be." 

"Don't  you  think  I'm  nicer?"  he  eagerly 
demanded. 

In  mock  judiciousness  she  considered  him, 
her  chin  on  her  palm,  her  eyes  wide  upon 
him,  a  bewildering  glamour  playing  across 
their  gray,  opal-tinted  depths,  from  which 
he  could  draw  only  a  tantalizing  smile  glint. 
Suddenly  he  saw  a  flicker  of  surprise  in 
them. 

"What  fraternity  pin  is  that?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  Alpha  Delt,  of  course,"  slipped 
from  him  before  the  reflection  came  that 
John  was  D.  K.  E. 

Her  astonishment  found  instant  voice. 
"Then  why  are  you  wearing  it?" 

For  a  moment  Jimmie  floundered.  "I 
exchanged,"  he  said,  feebly.  "It — it's  just 
a  joke,  you  know." 

"It's  a  very  strange  joke  for  a  fraternity 
man — and  you're  wearing  a  Williams  fob!" 

John  was  Harvard,  like  his  father.  A 
rich  uncle  had  sent  Jimmie,  his  namesake, 
to  Williams. 

"Yes,  I — I  wear  one  occasionally,"  said 
Jimmie.    "It  was  a  present  to  me." 

He  felt  her  clear  eyes  on  him  in  curious 
puzzlement.  They  seemed  to  be  searching 
him  a  little  strangely.  He  hoped  he  was 
not  flushing.  He  hoped  he  did  not  look 
uncomfortable.  To  present  an  appearance 
of  case,  he  smiled  broadly. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  in  explosive  amaze- 
ment; "you — you  haven't  any  g-gold  fill- 
ings in  your  teeth!"  Precipitately  she 
started  to  rise  from  the  table. 

Those  cursed  fillings  of  John's! 
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"Sit  down— -oh,  do  sit  down,"  Jimmie 
entreated. 

She  sat  down,  giving  the  impression  of 
sinking  weakly  back  for  support.  She 
leaned  away  as  far  as  possible  from  him,  and 
continued  to  stare  in  horrified  and  incredu- 
lous dismay. 

"Who — are — you?"  she  demanded. 

"  Please  don't,"  begged  the  miserable  Jim- 
mie, "I—" 

"Who — are — you  ?" 

"I  assure  you — " 

"Are  you  John  TwitcheU?" 

"I'm  the  next  thing  to  it,"  he  pleaded. 
"I'm  his  twin.    I'm  Jimmie." 

For  some  minutes  the  girl  continued  to  sit 
and  stare  as  at  an  apparition,  while  the  color 
burned  hotter  and  hotter  in  her  cheeks,  and 
the  first  astonished  blankness  of  her  eyes 
became  a  little  flame  of  understanding  that 
fairly  scorched  the  unfortunate  man  under 
its  steady  fire. 

"  Did  he  send  you — "  she  began,  furiously. 

"No — oh,  no!  John  didn't  have  a  thing 
to  do  with  it.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  he 
left  for  Sea  Girt." 

"Then  how  did  you  know — how  did  you 
recognize  me?" 

"I  didn't.    You  recognized  me / " 

"And  you  let  me  go  on — you  pretended — 
but  how  could  you  pretend?"  she  bewil- 
deredly  demanded.  "When  you  didn't 
know — " 

Jimmie's  natural  self-appreciation  strug- 
gled through  his  abasement. 

"I  played  for  my  cues,"  he  said,  with 
modest  satisfaction,  and  a  smile  that  vainly 
wooed  her  to  share  his  view  of  the  harmless 
charm  of  the  proceedings. 

Again  a  pause,  in  which  she  was  appar- 
ently rapidly  reviewing  the  recent  past. 
"And  you  don't  know  me?"  she  gasped  in 
summary.  "You  don't  know  even  my 
name?  " 

As  he  shook  his  head  she  rose  abruptly. 
"I  have  been  eating  luncheon  with  a 
sir anger !" 

"Only  a  partial  stranger,"  he  put  anx- 
iously. Her  aspect  frightened  him.  "You 
see,  you  know  my  name — " 

"May  I  see  the  check,  please?"  She  ex- 
tended a  hand  toward  the  pink  slip  the 
waiter  had  left  at  Jimmie's  elbow. 

Jimmie  turned  scarlet.  "1— I  beg  of 
you— it — " 

"Will  you  pass  it,  or  must  I  call  the 
waiter?"  She  looked  perfectly  capable  of 
it.    Mutely  Jimmie  surrendered  the  check. 


She  glanced  at  it,  and  whipped  two  crisp 
bills  out  of  her  bag  and  extended  them  to 
him. 

"But  that  is  too  much,"  the  agitated  man 
protested.    "Your  share  can't  be — " 

"You  may  give  the  change  to  the  waiter," 
she  informed  him,  dropping  them  on  the 
table,  and  the  next  second  her  gray  skirts 
whisked  out  of  sight  around  the  end  of  the 
car. 

For  a  minute  Jimmie  stood  staring  at 
those  bills.  Then  he  folded  them  very  care- 
fully in  an  inner  pocket,  paid  the  waiter 
with  his  own  money,  and  hurried  after  her. 
He  had  a  horrid  fear  that  she  might  precipi- 
tately vanish  from  the  train — he  was  cal- 
culating, as  he  rushed  through  the  swaying 
cars,  where  the  next  stop  would  be. 

He  found  his  seat  utterly  cleared  of  her 
belongings;  the  young  lady  herself  was  sit- 
ting by  her  window  reading  with  a  careful 
calm  that  took  no  notice  of  his  approach. 
He  noticed,  with  profound  gratitude,  that 
all  the  other  sections  were  occupied.  He 
did  not  sit  down. 

"I'll  go  into  the  smoking  car  if  I  annoy 
you,"  he  said,  humbly;  "but  I'd  like  to  re- 
turn this  first.  Your  share  of  that  meal 
was  one  dollar  and  fifty- two  cents.  Allow- 
ing twenty-five  cents  as  your  tip  to  the 
waiter,  you  have  twenty-three  cents  due  to 
you.  Here  it  is."  Gravely  he  held  out  the 
change. 

She  took  it.  "Thank  you,"  said  she,  in 
the  frozen-brook  voice. 

Jimmie  continued  standing.  "Would 
you  like  me  to  go  into  the  smoking  room?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Please,"  said  the  young  lady,  and  turned 
a  page. 

Jimmie  sat  down:  "I  didn't  expect 
that,"  he  pleaded.  "I  thought  you'd  say, 
'It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  Mr.  Twitch- 
ell,'  and  then  I'd  stay  and  undertake  my 
defense."    He  smiled  nervously. 

The  effort  was  lost  upon  her.  The  pause 
became  a  silence.  Then,  to  his  immeasur- 
able relief,  remembering  her  previous  per- 
formance in  the  dumb  line,  she  spoke. 
"  What  is  your  defense?  "  she  said.  She  did 
not  look  up,  and  her  tone  was  as  chill  as 
a  winter  frost,  but  still  she  spoke.  It  was 
like  the  first  violet  of  spring,  the  first  robin 
of  the  year.  Jimmie's  congealed  blood 
surged  joyously  on  its  way  again.  .  .  .  But 
what  was  his  defense?  ...  He  could  not 
hold  up  a  mirror  and  crudely  bid  her  gaze 
therein,  as  the  manners  of  his  time  per- 
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mitted  Braggadochio  to  do  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion;  nor  could  he  produce  in 
visible  form  his  culprit  sense  of  humor.  So 
he  sat  still  a  moment,  smiling  rather  rue- 
fully at  the  flushed  and  spirited  face  whose 
regard  she  persistently  averted  from  him. 

"I  was  assisting  John,"  he  produced  at 
last. 

Her  head  came  up  at  that;  so  did  her 
eyebrows. 

"Assisting  John?" 

"Exactly.  I  could  see,  at  the  very  first 
words,  that  there  was  something  between 
you— I  mean  something  unpleasant  be- 
tween you,"  he  hastily  amended;  "so  I 
^  thought  I'd  go  on  letting  you  take  me  for 
him  and  see  if  I  coukln't  make  it  up  between 
you.  ...  We  often  pass  for  each  other. 
It's  nothing  at  all,"  he  explained,  as  if  dis- 
claiming some  strenuous  and  philanthropic 
exertion. 

Her  countenance,  as  she  took  unhurried 
time  to  review  this  statement,  did  not  be- 
tray any  degree  of  gratitude.  "What  was 
your  idea?  "  she  inquired,  with  some  dryness. 

"  Why,  just  to  have  things  happen  as  they 
did  happen.  To  sit  tight  and  not  give  it 
away,  you  know,  and  play  John's  hand 
better  than  he  could  have  played  it  for  him- 
self. I  know  John  pretty  well,  you  know, 
and  there's  lots  of  things  he  won't  do  for 
himself  that  he's  really  dying  to  have  done 
for  him,  and  so—" 

"And  so  he  gets  you  to  go  around  and  eat 
his  humble  pie?  .  .  .  How  very  interest- 
ing!" she  commented. 

The  already  considerable  warmth  of  Jim- 
mie's  temperature  increased. 

"And  I  suppose  you'll  send  him  to  me 
next  to  impersonate  you  and  eat  your 
humble  pie  for  this  performance?"  she 
went  on. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  he  unhappily  entreated, 
"maybe  I  deserve  all  this,  but — " 

"Do  you  think  it  was  nice,"  she  de- 
manded hotly,  "to — to  insinuate  yourself  in 
your  brother's  affairs?" 

"  But  how  was  I  to  know,"  he  urged,  "  that 
my  brothers  affairs  were  of  such  a  delicacy? 
I — I  only  thought  of  some  little  misunder- 
standing— some  little  oversight — " 

"And  thought  that  your  ridiculous  med- 
dling would  set  it  right!" 

"And  didn't  it?"  Jimmie  triumphantly 
pointed  out.  "Didn't  I  apologize?  And 
didn't  you  forgive  me?  And  wouldn't 
everything  have  been  all  right  if  that  pin— 
and  those  wretched  fillings—" 


"I  thought  there  was  something  queer 
about  you  all  along.  I  knew  you  were 
different,"  she  declared,  "But  how  was 
I  to  understand?  I  didn't  know  you  had 
a  twin.  You  never  told  me — I  mean  John 
never  told  me — oh,  my  goodness,  I'm  so 
mixed  up  between  the  two  of  you!"  she 
broke  off  to  exclaim  desperately.  "Then 
you — I  mean  your  brother — never  apolo- 
gized at  all,  and  he — I  mean  you — no  he — 
never  got  on  this  train  to  make  it  up  with 
me!  I  thought  you — I  mean  he — went  and 
found  out  what  train  I  was  coming  on.  And 
you — I  mean  he — still  thinks—" 

"You  are  an  arrant  little  flirt!"  finished 
Jimmie. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  girl,  and  flashed  him 
what  might  be  called  a  most  speaking  glance. 
Among  the  many  things  that  her  gray  eyes 
conveyed  Jimmie  was  unable  to  find  a  single 
soothing  thought.  But  suddenly  her  regard 
began  to  change.  Its  excitement  calmed; 
its  crispness  softened.  She  appeared  to  be 
mulling  some  new  thought  that  had  struck 
her — Jimmie  fervently  hoped  it  was  one 
favorable  to  himself — and  when  she  spoke 
at  last  it  was  in  a  voice  of  fairly  friendly 
understanding. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "there  isn't  any 
reason  why  we  can't  go  on  and  carry  out 
your  plan,  is  there?  I  can  pretend  not  to 
have  found  you  out,  you  know.  You  can 
go  and  confess  to  your  brother  how  you 
apologized,  and  I  can  write  him  a  nice, 
oh,  a  very  nice,  little  letter,  saying  how  our 
talk  on  the  train  had  made  everything  right, 
and  he  could  come  up  over  Saturday  and 
we'd  have  some  more  golf.  That's  how  you 
meant  it  to  be,  didn't  you?  " 

Jimmie  did  not  at  once  reply. 

"But— but  you  wouldn't  like  to  do  all 
that  pretending,"  he  pointed  out  at  last, 
a  trifle  coldly. 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  mind,"  she  assured  him. 

"It— it  would  be  lending  yourself  to 
a  deception.  I  should  have  thought  that 
would  be  unpleasant  for  you." 

"It's  so  nice  of  you  to  think  so  well  of 
me,"  said  the  young  lady  sweetly,  "but 
don't  worry  about  me.  There  are  times 
when  I,  like  you,  realize  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means." 

"But  it  doesn't,"  he  earnestly  protested. 
"You  sec — well,  are  you  sure,  after  all,  that 
John  is  worth  such  a  sacrifice?  Of  course 
he's  a  fine  fellow  and  all  that — I'd  do  any- 
thing for  John — but  when  a  man  is  too  pig- 
headed to  see  the  truth  when  it's  clear  a? 
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a  barn  by  daylight,  and  too  mulish  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  behaved  like  an  ass,  do  you 
think  we  really  ought  to  go  out  of  our  way 
to  make  things  right  for  him?  Some- 
times," Jimmie  declared,  "I'm  afraid  we've 
all  rather  spoiled  John.  He's  tremendously 
difficult  to  get  along  with.  And  if  he  doesn't 
give  in  himself  in  the  beginning — " 

"But  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  take 
advantage  of  your  assistance,"  murmured 
Miss  Gray  Eyes,  blandly. 

1 '  Oh ,  rot ! "  said  Jimmie.  ' '  I  beg  pardon. 
I — I  shouldn't  have  said  that — but  that 
assistance  idea  was  all  rot,  you  know.  I'm 
not  going  to  take  John's  medicine.  If  I 
went  around  trying  to  square  him  with  all 
the  girls  he's  scrapping  with  I  wouldn't  have 
a  second  to  hold  down  my  job.  He — why — 
why,  what  is  it?" 

For  the  girl  gave  sudden  way  to  helpless 
laughter.  Her  flushed  cheeks  dimpled,  her 
gray  eyes  danced.  "Then  if — if  it  wasn't — 
philanthropy,"  she  gasped,  "just  why  did 
you  try  to  be  your  brother?  " 

Jimmie  stared,  first  bewildered,  then  en- 
lightened. He  made  a  gesture  of  humorous 
surrender. 

"Oh,  you  win,"  he  declared.  "You've 
found  me  out.  I  haven't  a  noble-motive 
leg  to  stand  on.  ...  I  just  plain  yielded  to 
temptation,"  he  confessed,  with  a  ruefully 
whimsical  smile  that  took  courage  from  the 
quizzical  reception  it  unexpectedly  received, 
and  became  a  broad  beam.    "I  was  crazy 


to  know  you — not  the  I-beg-pardon-but- 
I  -  am  -  not  -  Mr.  -  John-Twitchell-I-am- John- 
Twitchell's-brother  way  of  knowing  you 
that  might  have  been  possible  if  I  had  ex- 
plained, but  the  way  that  John  knew  you. 
Oh,  I  say,"  he  cried,  pierced  with  a  sudden 
thought,  "how  did  John  know  you?  After 
— er — ah — after  wliat  should  he  have  known 
you  so  much  better  than  to  imagine  you 
a  flirt — no  matter  what  he  glimpsed?" 

The  young  lady  leaned  forward  a  little 
appealingly.  "You  know  I'm  not  a  flirt, 
don't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

She  leaned  back  again,  smiling  broadly. 
"Well,  then?" 

"Eh?  Oh!"  Jimmie  chuckled.  "I  take 
it  all  back,"  he  declared.  "You  are  an 
arrant  little  flirt!  ...  I  suppose  poor 
Robert  Bennet  sent  those  chocolates?"  he 
murmured,  irrelevantly. 

"Certainly  not!" 

"Of  course  not.  Chocolates  would  be 
banal — inappropriate.    The  violets,  then?" 

"You  are  incorrigible,"  the  girl  severely 
pronounced.  But  the  corners  of  her  pretty 
mouth  were  twitching. 

"I  shall  send  something  yellow,"  said 
Jimmie,  thoughtfully.  "Yellow  like  ripe 
hair — I  mean  corn.  I  shall  hunt  till  I  find 
the  exact  shade." 

"Do,"  said  the  girl,  dimpling.  "And 
then  get  John  to  give  you  my  address. 
He'll  be  so  grateful  for  your  assistance!" 
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Chapter  X 

OUR  SELF-INVITED  GUEST 


ONE  morning  after  breakfast,  Lemuel 
pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 
"  Pauline,  read  this,  won't  you?  I've 
got^  to  answer  it  before  night;  the  letter 
came  Saturday."  I  stared  at  Lem  in  as- 
tonishment when  I  laid  it  down.  "It's  un- 
precedented nerve!  Why  should  we  write 
Barney  Webb's  daughter  to  visit  us?" 

Lemuel  laughed  mirthlessly.  "That's 
what  I  asked  myself.  There's  no  earthly 
reason,  except  that  old  Webb  headed  a  dele- 
gation from  Clyde  county,  which  helped  my 
nomination." 

"I've  seen  Barney,  but  I  never  set  eyes 
on  the  wife  and  daughter.  Are  we  under 
any  obligation  to  them?" 

"Not  no  more  than  to  any  other  man  who 
brought  me  a  bunch  of  votes.  If  all  the 
delegates  from  the  second  district  were  to 
quarter  their  womenfolk  on  us,  we  might  as 
well  shut  up  shop.  Only,"  he  added,  sym- 
pathetically, "it's  worse  for  you  than  for 
me,  Polly.  All  I  can  do  is  to  fork  out  a  little 
more  money  for  household  expenses." 
"Then  we've  got  to  have  her?" 
"I  can't  see  what  else  to  do.  I  daren't 
jeopardize  things  at  home.  I'm  going  to 
have  the  fight  of  my  life  next  campaign. 
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Jim  Cobb  of  Rawleigh  has  his  eye  on  the 
nomination.  I  heard  last  week  of  a  man  in 
Caspar  county  who  has  hopes,  so  I've  got  to 
pull  every  string  in  sight." 

"Lem,"  I  asked,  hesitatingly,  "do  you 
believe  it's  worth  the  worry?  Wouldn 't  you 
be  as  happy — possibly  happier — back  home 
in  Wolverton,  building  up  a  practice,  and 
out  of  a  life  we're  not  cut  out  for?  " 

He  turned  sharply  on  his  heel.  "Who's 
not  cut  out  for?" 

I  did  not  answer. 

He  began  to  tramp  up  and  down  the 
dining  room.  "I'm  just  beginning  to  stick 
my  toes  into  the  second  rung  of  the  ladder, 
and  I  like  climbing.  After  three  or  four 
terms  there's  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
I  shouldn't  be  governor.  We  haven't  a  big 
man  in  sight  out  home.  Later  it  might  be 
the  Senate,  and  then — " 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  beside  the  win- 
dow. A  furious  rainstorm  was  lashing  the 
streets.  I  stood  beside  him,  watching  the 
drops  spatter  against  the  glass. 

"And  then—"  I  asked. 

"Nobody  can  tell  about — then.  I  know 
one  thing.  The  West  is  going  to  make  the 
East  and  the  South  and  the  Middle  West  sit 
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up  and  take  notice,  before  ten  years  go  by! 
We've  got  the  country;  we've  got  the  men; 
the  money  is  coming  our  way,  and  we  are 
feeling  our  oats!" 

I  laughed.  "Lem,  you've  gone  back  to 
farming, — in  your  mind." 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall  and  returned 
with  his  overcoat.  "It's  only  in  my  nind 
I  ever  will  go  back  to  farming.  Now  let's 
settle  it  about  this  Webb  girl.  Oh,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  blame  imposition — still — you 
see  how  I  stand." 

"Write  and  tell  them  we'll  make  it  as 
pleasant  for  her  as  we  can." 

"Densie  may  enjoy  her  visit.  They're 
about  the  same  age,  I  fancy.  Perhaps 
you'll  like  her." 

"I  don't  believe  I  could  like  anybody 
who  thrusts  herself  on  a  stranger  in  this 
fashion." 

For  three  days  we  lived  in  steady  expecta- 
tion of  Hester  Webb's  arrival.  We  waited 
dinner  for  her  night  after  night.  The  only 
news  we  received  was  a  postal  saying  that 
she  had  been  been  detained  somewhere;  she 
was  making  a  series  of  visits  between  New 
York  and  Washington.  While  I  dusted  the 
parlor  one  morning  I  saw  a  girl  come  flying 
up  the  steps.  A  cabman  followed  her,  tug- 
ging a  huge  trunk.    I  ran  to  open  the  door. 

She  was  tall — superbly  tall,  handsome, 
elegantly  gowned,  and  quite  unlike  anyone 
I  had  ever  seen  in  Wolverton. 

"Is  Mrs.  Shipe  at  home?"  she  demanded 
haughtily. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Shipe." 

' '  Why  ! "  I  encountered  a  glance  of  aston- 
ishment. Suddenly  I  remembered  my  all- 
over  apron,  and  that  I  had  forgotten  to  pull 
down  my  sleeves. 

"Is  this  Miss  Webb?" 

"Yes,"  she  unbent  slightly,  looked  down 
at  me  with  a  puzzled  smile,  and  shook 
hands  limply. 

"You  must  excuse  me,"  she  began.  "I 
thought—" 

"You  thought  I  was  the  servant." 

She  nodded.  She  was  so  perfectly  free 
from  embarrassment  that  it  was  funny. 
"  You  sec,  I  never  met  a  congressman's  wife 
before." 

"  Don't  size  them  all  up  by  me.  Some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  stylish.  Come  up- 
stairs; your  room  is  ready." 

She  looked  around  with  a  supercilious  air. 
Densie  had  given  up  her  room  for  our  guest, " 
and  was  occupying  a  tiny  chamber  on  the 
top  floor. 


"This  is  a  nice  little  room,"  said  Miss 
Webb,  "only  I  shan't  have  much  space  left 
when  my  trunks  come  in." 

They  were  enormous  trunks.  It  took  the 
cabman  half  an  hour  to  get  them  into 
place;  then  she  wrangled  for  five  minutes 
over  his  charge. 

Every  congressman  who  comes  to  Wash- 
ington has  to  go  through,  at  some  time  or 
other,  the  experience  of  entertaining  his 
constituents  or  their  families.  The  burden 
fell  upon  us  more  than  once,  but  our  first 
guest  was  an  experience  that  stands  alone  in 
my  memory.  Other  visitors  showed  some 
tact  and  appreciation.  We  received  less 
consideration  from  Hester  Webb  than  a 
courteous  woman  gives  to  her  landlady  in 
a  boarding  house.  I  left  her  to  settle  her 
room,  and  went  downstairs  with  a  sinking 
heart.  It  was  Monday  morning.  In  con- 
sideration of  doing  the  laundry,  Daphne 
positively  declined  any  other  duty  on  Mon- 
day, so  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  my 
hands  were  usually  full.  When  the  children 
came  home  for  lunch  I  ran  upstairs  to  call 
my  guest.  She  suggested  that  I  send  up 
a  luncheon  on  a  tray.  She  had  not  un- 
packed, and  it  was  a  nuisance  to  dress. 
Afterward  she  planned  to  take  a  nap,  then 
she  would  come  down  for  dinner  and  feel 
fresh  for  an  engagement  she  had  made  to 
spend  the  evening  with  Dupont  Circle 
friends. 

Densie  carried  up  the  tray.  She  had 
looked  forward  with  anticipation  to  a  visit 
from  a  girl  of  her  own  age.  When  she  re- 
turned to  the  dining  room  I  glanced  up  curi- 
ously. I  expected  to  see  disappointment  in 
the  child's  face.  Instead,  her- eyes  blazed 
angrily,  and  there  were  spots  of  red  on  her 
cheeks. 

"Are  you  going  to  like  Miss  Webb?" 
I  asked. 

"Like  her,  Mother?   She's  detestable." 
I  did  not  speak. 
"Isn't  she  nice?"  asked  Jeff. 
"Don't  mention  her  to  me,"  snapped 
Densie. 

When  we  were  alone  she  came  and  stood 
behind  my  chair  for  a  minute. 

"Dear  little  mother,  that  girl's  going  to 
step  all  over  you  if  you  don't  watch  out." 

"What  did  she  do,  child?" 

"It  made  me  wild  to  see  my  pretty  little  ► 
room  in  the  mess  she  has  it  in  already ;  and 
then  to  be  told  to  hang  up  her  gowns,  put 
her  shoes  away,  lay  underwear  in  the  draw- 
ers, and  fetch  her  a  handkerchief." 
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"You  would  do  it  for  me,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  Mother,  every  blessed  one  of  us 
would  do  anything  for  you.  But  not  for— 
her." 

"You  can't  be  friends  then?" 
"Certainly  not." 

Densie  is  tiny  and  slight.  When  she  puts 
on  a  haughty  air  it  is  amusing. 

"I  don't  believe  I  want  you  to  be  friends. 
Only,  dear,  treat  her  as  well  as  you  possibly 
can.    It  means  a  great  deal  to  Father." 

"  I'll  try  to  be  decent  to  her,  that's  all." 

Perhaps  it  was  better  for  Densie  that  she 
did  hold  the  girl  in  contemptuous  dislike. 
If  she  had  not,  she  might  frequently  have 
been  hurt  to  the  quick. 

As  I  learned  about  the  girl's  life  I  under- 
stood. When  they  went  West  her  parents 
were  as  low  in  the  social  scale  as  people  can 
be  who  are  decent.  Hester  was  a  child 
when  they  made  a  sudden  leap  from  poverty 
to  wealth.  She  was  sent  straight  to  a  fash- 
ionable boarding  school  in  the  East,  and  had 
seldom  gone  home  again.  Life  at  vacation 
time  was  merely  a  flitting  from  the  home  of 
one  wealthy  schoolmate  to  another. 

"Why  did  you  come  to  Washington?" 
I  asked  her  one  afternoon,  while  she  was 
waiting  for  a  carriage. 

"Don't  you  know,  Mrs.  Shipe,  everybody 
comes  to  Washintgon  sometime  or  other. 
I  know  some  Annapolis  cadets,  and  lots  of 
girls  who  live  here,  so  I  was  crazy  to  come." 

"Why  did  you  honor  us  with  a  visit?" 

She  smiled  sweetly.  "  Mamma  has  a  few 
old-fashioned  notions,  and  I  hadn't  any  in- 
vitations from  here.  I  kept  writing  her  to 
about  coming — I  wanted  to  go  to  a  hotel  but 
she  wouldn't  let  me.  Then  Papa  thought 
of  Mr.  Shipe.  He'd  done  Mr.  Shipe  some 
favor,  hadn't  he — turned  over  some  votes  or 
something  like  that?  So  he  wrote  to  him. 
I  reckon  he  told  you  I  was  the  apple  of  his 
eye.    He's  always  getting  off  that  gag." 

"  Your.father  seems  very  fond  of  you." 

"He  is,  poor  old  Dad.  He  wants  me  to 
go  to  Europe  with  him.  Not  on  your  life! 
When  I  go,  it's  with  a  fashionable  party. 
No  trotting  around  Europe  with  Pa.  Why, 
he'd  queer  me  anywhere." 

"Queer  you?" 

"I  reckon  you  never  saw  Pa.  He's  the 
funniest  little  fat  dub,  with  a  bunch  of  al- 
falfa on  his  chin.  Mother's  short  on  inches 
too.  I  can't  imagine  where  I  got  my  figure. 
Pa  never  had  advantages.  Great  Scott,  I'll 
never  forget  when  he  took  me  to  Bar  Harbor 
and  made  a  bluff  about  signing  the  register. 


He  didn't  want  the  clerk  to  know  he  could 
do  nothing  but  make  his  mark." 

"Doesn't  he  write  to  you  every  day?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Every  day  of  his  life  he  dictates  a  letter  to 
me.   It's  the  funniest  thing  you  ever  saw." 

"Do  you  answer  them?"  I  asked. 

"I  answer  a  bunch  of  them  when  I  want 
dough.  I'll  say  this  for  Dad,  though  he's 
the  most  generous  old  guy  that  stands  in 
shoe  leather." 

When  I  understood  the  girl,  her  callous- 
ness wore  on  me  less,  and  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  her  lack  of  courtesy.  Before  she 
came  we  had  planned  to  entertain  her  in 
various  ways,  but  she  lifted  that  burden 
from  my  shoulders.  She  had  a  host  of 
acquaintances  in  Washington.  She  knew 
the  army  crowd  at  Fort  Myer,  Annapolis 
cadets,  and  a  throng  of  young  men  and 
women  in  the  gay  element  of  the  city. 

Her  friends  came  and  went,  calling  for 
her,  bringing  her  home,  inviting  her  to  all 
sorts  of  festivities;  with  the  same  disregard 
of  us  that  she  had.  Before  she  had  been  in 
our  house  a  week,  I  had  begun  to  look  upon 
her  as  a  roomer  who  required  waiting  upon, 
but  none  of  the  courtesies  that  a  hostess 
gives  to  a  guest. 

She  had  been  with  us  for  a  month  when 
her  visit  came  abruptly  to  an  end. 

Bob  spent  a  wakeful,  feverish  night,  and 
in  the  morning  I  sent  for  the  doctor. 

"It's  the  measles,"  he  announced.  "It 
will  be  a  rather  light  case,  I  fancy;  still  the 
rest  of  the  household  must  be  quarantined." 

Our  guest  was  in  bed  when  I  told  her  the 
news. 

"Measles!  Mercy,  Mrs.  Shipe,  don't 
come  near  me,  please.  I  never  had  them  in 
my  life.  There's  a  girl  in  school  with  hor- 
ribly red  eyelids,  the  measles  did  it,  she  said. 
You'll  have  to  forgive  me,  but  I  must  go. 
Don't  bother  about  breakfast.  I  can  eat 
down  town  at  a  hotel.  Call  a  taxi,  won't 
you?  I  can  get  ready  in  an  hour.  I'll  go 
to  Baltimore,  Millie  Page  keeps  begging  me 
to  come  back  there.  Can't  Densie  help  me 
pack?" 

"Densie  has  been  helping  me  with  Bob 
all  the  morning.  She  might  earn'  infec- 
tion." 

"Send  Daphne  up.    Mercy!  I  must  go." 

I  washed  the  dishes  while  Daphne  turned 
lady's  maid.  An  hour  later,  Hester  Webb 
had  gone,  bag  and  baggage.  For  two  days 
we  picked  up  forgotten  belongings  of  hers 
from  all  over  the  house.    I  packed  them  in 
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a  box,  and  Lem  expressed  it  with  the  dues 
paid.  It  is  three  years  since  the  girl  visited 
us.  Till  this  day  I  have  never  received 
a  word  from  her.  The  old  father  thanked 
us,  however,  and  at  the  next  convention  he 
stood  staunchly  by  Lemuel. 


DENSIE  and  I  were  sewing  one  after- 
noon, when  the  bell  rang.  I  opened  the 
door;  the  little  group  on  the  steps  re- 
mindedme  of  a  picture.  There  was  a  sweet- 
looking  young  widow,  who  did  not  look  much 
older  than  Densie.  Beside  her  stood  three 
little  girls,  who  were  so  nearly  of  a  size, 
they  might  have  been  triplets.  They  were 
dressed  alike  in  white  frocks  and  little  white 
caps  tied  in  bows  beneath  their  chins.  There 
wore  short  white  socks  and  patent  leather 
slippers  on  their  small  feet.  The  curls 
hanging  about  their  cheeks  were  as  yellow 
as  a  duckling's  down.  They  stared  up  at 
me  with  big,  wondering  blue  eyes. 

"Is  Mrs.  Shipe  at  home?"  the  mother 
asked,  softly. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Shipe." 

"Oh,  I  am  glad.  You  look  so  kind  and 
motherly.  In  this  big,  unkind  city  there 
are  few  women  like  you." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  I  remarked. 
"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  people 
get  pretty  much  what  they  give." 

"Not  always — if  you  are  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate," she  murmured,  with  a  sigh. 

I  invited  them  in.  Densie  flew  to  set  the 
three  white-f  rocked  babies  on  a  row  of  chairs. 


"I  am  Mrs.  Gouvernour  Lee,"  explained 
the  little  widow.  "  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  for  intruding  as  I  have  done." 

I  pitied  the  young  thing.  I  imagined 
Densie  in  trailing  black  weeds  with  three 
babies  to  care  for;  still  there  was  something 
about  the  girl  that  was  not  real.  She  made 
me  think  of  a  stage  widow. 

"I  came  to  you,"  she  explained,  "because 
I  am  afraid  to  wander  about  that  great 
Capitol,  I  dread  having  doors  shut  in  my 
face.  Besides,  a  woman  understands  so 
much  better  than  a  man  does,  what  shat- 
tered hopes,  and  the  pinch  for  money,  and 
a  long  heart-breaking  delay  for  news,  mean. 
And — the  little  ones  to — care  for."  Her 
voice  choked.  She  put  her  hands  before 
her  face. 

The  smallest  of  the  babies  ran  to  her. 
"Car'line  hasn't  been  bad,  Muddie,"  she 
cried,  in  a  piping  voice.  "Car'line's  been 
a  dood  little  girl." 

The  woman  clasped  the  child  in  her  arrrts. 
"Muddie  knows,  lovey,  Car'line  hasn't 
been  bad." 

Densie  glanced  at  me,  and  a  minute  later 
led  the  children  out  to  the  porch. 

I  listened  to  the  woman's  story.  Even 
now  it  is  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  what  it 
was  about.  She  told  me  it  with  a  sob  here 
and  there  while  I  looked  over  the  bundle  of 
papers  she  thurst  into  my  hand.  In  1862 
her  grandfather  and  uncle  had  patented 
a  tent,  which  was  used  by  the  Northern 
army  during  the  Civil  War.  Her  uncle  had 
received  his  share  of  the  rights  for  it — 
$30,000,  but  the  Government  had  never 
paid  her  grandfather  a  cent.  Her  father 
took  up  the  claim  and  fought  for  it  all  his 
life,  till  he  passed  away,  aged  and  poverty- 
stricken  by  the  long  unsuccessful  struggle. 

"When  did  your  husband  die?"  I  asked. 

"Three  years  ago.  When  Baby  Car'line 
was  ten  days  old  he  was  drowned.  Life  has 
been  terrible  since  that  time." 

I  kept  wishing  that  there  was  a  little  more 
backbone  in  the  woman,  yet  I  had  known 
hundreds  like  her,  sweet  and  clinging  and 
childish. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  she  pleaded,  "if  Mr.  Shipe  would 
only  look  into  my  claim." 

"My  husband  has  little  power,"  I  ex- 
plained. "A  man  must  be  in  Congress  a 
good  many  years  before  he  has  much  to  say 
about  affairs." 

"He  can  influence  others.  If  he  could 
only  get  me  a  portion  of  what  was  owing 
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Grandfather — "  she  hesitated  for  a  minute 
and  looked  at  me  with  those  appealing  blue 
eyes  of  hers.  "I  would  be  glad  to  give 
Mr.  Shipe  one  third  of  the  amount  if  he 
could  pull  it  through." 

"Don't,"  I  cried.  "Don't  say  a  thing 
like  that.  A  representative  takes  an  oath 
to  serve  his  country  honestly.  That  is 
a  criminal  thing  to  suggest." 

At  last  she  went  away.  Densie  and  I 
stood  on  the  porch,  watching  her  go  up  the 
street,  with  the  three  little  white-clad  chil- 
dren stepping  beside  her. 

"Mother,  what  do  you  think  of  them?" 
asked  Densie. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  slowly. 
"Those  linen  frocks  the  children  wore  and 
their  lisle  thread  socks  were  not  cheap,  still 
she  said  the  wolf  was  howling  at  the  door." 

When  Lemuel  came  home  I  told  him 
about  her. 

"I'll  look  it  up,"  she  said,  "but  these 
fifty  year  old  claims  are  terribly  hard  to  put 
through.  It's  queer.  Why  should  she 
have  come  to  you  instead  of  me.  I  suppose 
there  are  women,  though,  who  think  it's  an 
ordeal  to  reach  a  congressman.  Was  she 
a  timid  sort  of  creature?  " 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  was  timid.  In 
fact  I  am  sure  she  wasn't. 

I  had  a  plaintive  little  note  from  Mrs. 
Gouvernour  Lee  and  once  again  she  came 
with  her  babies  to  ask  if  Mr.  Shipe  had 
looked  into  her  case.  I  felt  conscience 
smitten  that  he  had  not.  She  was  shabbier 
than  the  last  time  I  had  seen  her  and  I 
noticed  a  stubbed  hole  in  the  toe  of  one  little 
patent  leather  shoe. 

"Do  find  out  about  her  claim,"  I  begged 
of  my  husband,  that  night. 

The  next  evening  we  sat  on  the  porch  till 
quite  late.  There  was  a  glorious  moon  and 
we  were  loath  to  go  indoors.  The  city  was 
just  beginning  to  cool  off  and  to  grow  quiet. 

"Oh,"  said  Lem,  reflectively,  "I  have 
news  for  your  little  widow." 

"Is  there  a  chance  for  her  claim?"  I 
asked  eagerly. 

He  answered  my  question  with  another 
one.  "Did  you  tell  her,  as  I  suggested, 
to  come  to  the  House  and  see  me?" 

"Yes." 

"She  never  showed  up.  She  probably 
never  will.    She's  too  well  known  up  there." 

"  She  said  she  was  afraid  to  go  there." 

"  The  last  time  she  was  seen  at  the  House 
her  name  was  Oliphant,  not  Lee." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 


"It's  quite  a  story.  Originally  her  name 
was  Adams — Julie  Adams.  Her  granfather 
and  uncle  did  invent  those  tents.  The 
Government  took  them  over  when  the  war 
broke  out  because  they  were  a  big  improve- 
ment on  anything  they  had.  Her  uncle  got 
half  his  claim." 

"And  the  grandfather?" 

"  His  claim  was  never  paid.  It  never  will 
be  paid." 

"Why?" 

"Because  when  the  war  broke  out,  her 
grandfather's  sympathies  were  all  with  the 
South.  He  joined  the  rebel  army,  and  fell 
at  Shenandoah." 

"Yes,  she  told  me  he  did;  but  she  said, 
emphatically,  that  he  was  on  the  Northern 
side." 

"It's  foolish  of  her  to  hand  out  that  lie 
and  it's  foolish  to  waste  her  life  running 
after  the  old  claim,"  She  knows  it's  per- 
fectly hopeless." 

"Only,  Lem,  the  Government  really  owes 
the  money  to  her  grandfather  as  much  as  to 
the  other  man." 

"The  $20,000  was  his  if  he  had  stayed 
loyal." 

"It  was  rather  fine  to  stick  to  his  princi- 
ples and  lose  all  that  money." 

"I  suppose  one  may  look  at  it  that  way." 

"It's  one  of  those  wretched  inheritances 
of  hope.  The  old  man,  her  grandfather,  left 
a  wife  and  son  who  were  in  fairly  comfort- 
able circumstances.  Instead  of  settling 
down  to  work,  the  boy  got  it  in  his  head  that 
the  Government  owed  his  father  money  and 
he  would  make  them  pay  it.  He  frittered 
his  life  away — what  fortune  they  had  and 
all  he  could  rake  and  scrape — to  fight  for 
that  old  claim.  This  girl,  his  only  child, 
was  motherless  when  she  was  five.  He 
worked  her  into  his  scheme.  From  baby- 
hood, she  wandered  round  with  him  till  he 
grew  frail  and  doddering — sort  of  working 
on  folks'  sympathy." 

"It's  a  tragedy,"  I  cried. 

"She  doesn't  dare  come  round  the  House 
any  more.  She's  too  well  known — and  she 
has  bled  too  many  men  who  have  more 
heart  than  sense.  That's  part  of  her  game. 
Sometimes  she  gets  after  a  brand  new  con- 
gresman — as  she  did  through  you — hoping 
he  does  not  know  her  story.  She  has  roped 
in  young  impressionable  lawyers,  who 
forked  out  money  to  her  before  they  looked 
into  the  claim." 

"She  has  such  an  innocent,  wistful  face, 
Lem." 
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"Yes,  an  old  congressman  said  the  same 
thing  to  me  yesterday.  He  remembers  her 
when  she  was  in  ankle  ties,  toddling  round 
the  corridors  with  her  father.  It  isn't  so 
much  her  blame,"  said  Lemuel,  reflectively, 
"as  her  misfortune."  Since  babyhood  she 
has  grown  up  with  one  fixed  idea:  that  the 
United  States  Government  owes  her  a  for- 
tune. 

"  How  does  she  live?  " 
"By  her  wits,  I  reckon." 
"If  it  were  only  herself  she  had  to  provide 
for!" 

"That's  the  worst  of  it,"  Lem  spoke, 
gravely.  "So  far  as  anybody  knows  she 
was  never  married." 

"There's  the  three  babies!" 

"They  don't  belong  to  her.  They're 
rented  or  borrowed." 

I  never  saw  Mrs.  Gouvernour  Lee  again. 


Chapter  XII 


SENDING  JEFF  HOME 


I WAS  brought  face  to  face  one  night  with 
a  situation  to  which  I  had  not  given  a 
thought.  Densie  was  at  a  party,  and 
Lem  had  not  come  home  for  the  House  was 
holding  a  late  session.  After  Bob  was  in  bed 
I  helped  Jeff  with  some  algebra  examples, 
and  when  they  were  finished  he  sprawled 
out  on  the  couch  with  his  feet  on  a  chair. 

"  What  a  young  giant  you  are  getting  to 
be,  sonny,"  I  said. 

He  laughed,  then  he  put  his  arms  under 
his  head  and  lay  watching  me  for  a  minute. 
"Mother,  put  your  work  away  and  let  me 
talk  to  you.    You  are  eternally  sewing." 

I  laughed.  "I  have  to  sew,  sonny;  you 
would  be  a  tattered  mob  if  I  didn't." 


"Well,  don't  to-night.  I  want  to"  talk 
to  you." 

I  laid  Bob's  little  shirt  in  my  workbasket. 
"Now,  what  is  it?   More  pocket  money?" 

"No,  mother.  Are  we  coming  back  to 
Washington  next  winter?" 

"  Of,  course,  sonny.    Why?  " 

"Because  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it  here. 
That's  all." 

"Why,  Jeff!"  His  outburst  took  my 
breath  away;  the  boy  had  seemed  happy 
enough. 

"I  don't  like  school.    I'm  not  stuck  on 
any  of  the  teachers,  but  I  hate  Miss  Beall." 
"Sonny!" 

"I  mean  it,"  he  cried  fiercely.  "She 
has  the  smile  that  don't  come  off.  I  hate 
women  like  her.  She's  sweet  and  soft  all 
the  time.  And,  mother,  think  of  the  things 
she  gives  us  for  compositions;  yesterday 
she  made  us  describe  our  bedrooms.  That 
was  all  right  for  the  girls;  they  told  about 
embroidered  bureau  covers,  and  sweet 
little  pictures,  and  window  seats  with  pil- 
lows. Would  you  like  to  see  what  I  wrote?  " 

I  said  I  would. 

It  was  terribly  hard  to  keep  grave  while 
I  read  it,  because  I  felt  Jeff's  sharp  eyes 
upon  me. 

"What  did  she  say  about  this?" 

"She  said  it  was  sarcasm,  and  the  worst 
composition  in  the  class.  I  reckon  it  was. 
Last  week  she  made  us  write  on  how  it 
feels  to  be  sick!  Mother,  if  she  would  quit 
treating  boys  like  that,  I'd  do  better.  I 
can  write  when  I  want  to.  Old  Pugsley  gave 
me  a  hundred  for  my  composition  on  the 
American  Indian.  If  she  would  let  me  tell 
about  going  swimming,  or  camping,  or  slid- 
ing down  hill,  or  owls,  or  birds  eggs,  or  any- 
thing but  'How  it  feels  to  be  sick'!" 

He  lay  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  did 
a  lot  of  thinking.  They  were  conscience- 
stricken  thoughts.  I  realized  Jeff  needed 
more  love  and  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship than  I  had  been  giving  him.  Then  I, 
too,  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Miss  Beall  the 
first  time  I  met  her.  She  was  not  the  sort 
of  woman  who  can  make  the  best  of  boys. 
I  know  from  long  years  of  schoolma'am 
experience  exactly  what  boys  are — and  I 
had  not  been  keeping  Jeff  so  close  to  me  as 
I  did  in  the  old  days  at  home. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  then  Jeff  spoke. 
"It's  Jim  dandy,  mother,  for  Densie  and 
you  in  Washington,  but — I  like  Wolverton 
best.  The  playgrounds  here  with  their 
wading  pools  and  perpendicular  bars  and 
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swing  boats  don't  touch  me  a  little  bit. 
Loon  Creek  or  Stubbs  Hill  would  knock 
them  silly  any  day.  Then  the  kids!  Have 
you  noticed  the  kids  here,  mother?" 

"Not  closely,"  I  confessed. 

"You  ought  to  have  a  look  at  them. 
Whole  bunches  of  them  are  as  much  alike 
as  twins.  They  ride  to  school  on  the  cars; 
some  of  them  wear  eyeglasses.  One  boy 
has  a  nurse  take  him  home.  His  mother 
does  not  allow  him  on  the  streets  alone. 
They  play  in  Dupont  Circle  among  the 
little  girls  that  roller  skate  there. 

I  did  not  dare  to  smile.  The  contempt 
in  Jeff's  face  was  withering. 

There  are  forty  boys  in  our  room  and 
that's  not  enough  to  make  a  gang.  Ten 
makes  a  good  enough  gang  at  home.  Jakey 
Ulm  and  me  have  been  trying  for  weeks  to 
get  a  gang  together  and  we  can't.  There 
aren't  three  real  boys.  All  they  want  to  do 
is  read,  or— go  to  dancing  school  or  vaude- 
ville shows  or  parties.  You  ought  to  see 
the  books  they  read. 

"What?" 

"Well,  Percy  Harris  told  the  teacher  yes- 
terday when  she  asked  what  our  favorite 
books  were,  that  his  was  "The  Children  on 
the  Top  Floor.'  She  said  that  was  a  lovely 
little  story." 

"You  never  read  it,  did  you,  sonny?" 

"Mother,  what  do  you  suppose  I  am? 
She  doesn't  approve  of  books  with  smug- 
glers or  pirates  or  Indians  in  them.  She 
tells  us  to  read  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I've 
tried,  and  got  tired  before  I  got  to  the  story. 
Then  there's  nature  study!  Old  Miss  Bis- 
ley  teaches  it.  She  couldn't  tell  a  grass- 
hopper from  a  sheep  tick  if  they  got  mixed. 
Just  the  same,  she  keeps  mooning  about  the 
charm  of  the  great  outdoor  world,  and  goes 
round  Saturdays  spying  up  the  trees  at 
birds  with  an  opera  glass!" 

"I'm  sorry,  Jeff.  I  ought  to  have  under- 
stood." 

"Mother,  I'm  not  kicking,"  cried  the 
boy  eagerly.  "I  know  you  don't  under- 
stand, but  you  can't  think  how  much  more 
fun  it  was  in  school  at  home.  The  kids  in 
Wolverton  know  something,  even  if  they 
can't  twostep  or  talk  French  or  wear  little 
dinky  caps  on  the  back  of  their  heads.  Be- 
sides there's  never  any  snow  here  to  speak 
of,  and  you  can't  slide  downhill.  There 
aren't  hills  anyway,  where  they'll  let  you 
slide.  If  we  tried  to  have  a  snowball  fight, 
the  cops  would  nab  us.  I'm  away  behind 
all  the  fellows  of  my  age.    You  can't  go 


to  school  in  Wolverton  two  months,  then 
jump  in  here  in  the  middle  of  a  term  and 
catch  on.  Old  Pugsley  can  beat  Miss  Beall 
to  a  standstill  on  knowing  real  things. 
She's  punk." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it, 
sonny?  They  won't  discharge  Miss  Beall 
because  you  don't  like  her." 

"Mother,  don't  you  worry  nor  worry 
father.  He  needs  you  here.  Father's  a 
trump,  I'm  proud  as  blazes  of  him.  Some 
day  he's  going  to  be  a  great  man.  You're 
a  trump  too,  mother — only — " 

"Only  what,  sonny?" 

Jeff  jumped  off  the  sofa,  perched  himself 
on  the  arm  of  my  chair,  and  leaned  his 
cheek  against  mine.  It's  a  way  he  had 
when  he  was  a  little  chap  before  I  cut  his 
curls  off— a  sweet,  insinuating  way  when 
he  wanted  anything. 

"Supposing,  mother,  just  supposing  — 
that  next  fall  you  left  me  at  home  with 
Aunt  Margaret.  I  could  go  back  to  old 
Pug.  Cousin  Walt  and  I  would  have  great 
times  together,  and  I'd  study  like  a  good 
one." 

"Only,  sonny" — he  sat  stroking  my  hair 
with  his  rough  hands;  I  could  hardly  speak 
for  the  lump  in  my  throat — "sonny,  what 
would  I  do  without  you?" 

Just  then  Lem  came  in  with  Densie.  He 
had  called  for  her  when  the  party  was  over. 
Her  face  was  flushed  and  her  hair  tumbling 
down.  She  was  laughing  and  happy.  The 
child  was  beginning  to  look  lovelier  every 
day. 

"Mother,"  whispered  Jeff,  as  he  bent 
down  to  kiss  me  good 'night,  "don't  you 
worry.  I'm  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  like  things.  It's  a  shame  I  wasn't  a 
girl.  Washington's  great  for  girls." 

Julia  Ward  Howe  once  said:  "The  real 
force  that  counts  in  this  world  is  not  horse 
power,  it  is  mother  power."  I  had  a  ridicu- 
lous idea  that  I  could  help  Lem  and  the 
children  by  winning  power  in  a  social  way. 
That  night  Jeff  taught  me  a  lesson. 

Before  I  talked  over  Jeff's  discontent 
with  Lem,  I  went  to  see  my  friend,  Mrs. 
North. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  did,"  she  said,  ^  while 
my  husband  was  in  Congress.  We  had 
three  boys;  my  eldest  was  fifteen  the  first 
winter  we  came  to  Washington.  Our  home 
city  in  those  days  was  nothing  but  a  big 
country  town,  and  the  schools  were  very 
much  like  country  schools,  with  woods  and 
fields  all  around  them.  The  novelty  of  city 
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life  wore  off  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  boys 
began  to  feel  as  Jeff  does.  They  grew  abso- 
lutely homesick  for  our  big  rambling  old 
house,  for  the  gardens  and  their  ponies  and 
dogs.  After  that  session  I  never  came  to 
Washington,  except  for  a  short  visit,  tili 
they  were  grown  up." 

"It  must  have  been  lonely  for  your  hus- 
band? "  I  suggested. 

"It  was — worse  than  lonely.  It  was  his 
first  winter  in  hotel  life,  and  neither  of  us 
ever  took  kindly  to  the  publicity  of  such  a 
home.  He  ran  up  as  often  as  he  could  to 
spend  Sunday  with  us.  Then  there  were 
the  blessed  short  sessions:  but  we  never 
tried  to  live  here  till  all  the  boys  were  in 
college." 

"I  cannot  arrange  it  that  way."  I  was 
thinking  of  our  six  days'  journey  across  the 
continent. 

"No,  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for 
you.  Besides  I  had  no  daughter,  and  Den- 
sie  ought  to  spend  the  winters  here." 

"Jeff  wants  to  go  to  Aunt  Margaret,"  I 
suggested. 

"Send  him,"  she  advised.  "If  there  had 
been  an  Aunt  Margaret  in  our  home,  I 
would  have  decided  for  her  in  a  minute." 

We  talked  about  other  things,  but  before 
I  left  we  got  back  to  the  subject  of  home. 

"I  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  North,  "if  America 
realizes  how  much  it  exacts  of  its  congress- 
men and  senators  in  the  matter  of  giving 
up  their  homes.  Most  people  have  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  it  means  to  us. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  picture  the 
splendor  of  an  inaugural  ball  or  White 
House  reception,  and  all  the  gaud  and 
glitter  of  fashionable  life.  There  are  women 
of  course — they  are  not  like  you  and  me — 
to  whom  a  winter  in  Washington  is  the  very 
acme  of  ambition.  It  means  a  round  of 
dress  parade;  of  seeing  and  being  seen;  of 
figuring  as  an  official  hostess;  of  being 
written  up  and  pictured  in  papers  or  maga- 
zines. Do  you  think  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle?" 


"It  is  not,"  I  said,  emphatically. 

"What  makes  my  heart  ache  is  the  terri- 
ble, effort  women  make  to  be  somebody. 
They  are  transplanted  to  an  artificial  at- 
mosphere where  few  of  them  absolutely 
dare  to  be  themselves.  They  have  not 
money  enough  to  keep  up  the  style  some 
congressional  families  do.  Either  they  are 
unhappy  or  they  begin  to  splurge.  Debt 
and  worry  follow — a  neglected  home — 
then  heart  burnings  and  jealousies.  Per-, 
haps  there  comes  defeat  for  the  husband 
after  a  term  or  two,  and  they  go  home, 
sadder  and  wiser.  I  have  been  looking  on 
at  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  good  many  years. 
You,  even  in  your  short  experience,  have 
seen  something  of  it." 

I  nodded. 

"Some  day,"  she  suggested,  "glance 
over  the  official  directory,  and  notice  how 
few  of  our  representatives  hail  from  big 
cities.  Three-fourths  of  them  live  in  little 
towns  or  villages  you  never  heard  of.  That 
means  they  came  from  homes  like  yours 
in  Wolverton,  or  like  ours  in  Bethel,  with 
a  wide,  green  country  all  around.  City 
folks,  born  and  bred  among  brick  walls, 
cannot  feel  as  we  do  about  a  home.  How 
could  they?  I  know  what  Jeff's  homesick- 
ness is  like.  Leave  him  next  session  with 
Aunt  Margaret." 

Lem  and  I  discussed  it,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  told  Jeff  he  should  have  his  wish  in 
the  fall.  He  was  starting  for  school,  with 
his  strap  full  of  books.  His  face  grew  per- 
fectly radiant.  Then  the  flush  died  out. 
He  came  over  to  where  I  sat  by  the  break- 
fast table — nearly  knocking  down  the 
coffee  pot  in  his  clumsy  haste. 

"Dear  old  mother,". he  whispered,  while 
he  hugged  me  like  a  bear.  "You're  not 
going  to  mind — much?" 

"No,  sonny,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
mind — much.  Next  year's  the  short  ses- 
sion, you  know."  I  heard  his  whistle  as  he 
ran  down  the  street. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July  issue) 
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OUR  bedroom  plan  worked  out  in  a 
simple  and  compact  way,  with  the 
children's  bedrooms  in  the  wing, 
with  our  bedroom  across  the  hall,  and  the 
bathroom  between.  The  boys  have  the 
larger  room  toward  the  front,  while  Edna 
Marie's  room  is  the.  smaller  by  a  strip  of 
3 J  2  feet,  which  has  been  divided  between 
two  dress  closets  and' an  entrance  way,  a 
kind  of  vestibule  for  the  two  bedrooms 
divided  from  the  main  hall  by  an  open 
doorway  and  forming  an  indirect  connec- 
tion between  the  rooms.  The  solid  wall 
between  it  and  the  closet  has  a  wooden 
strip  fitted  up  with  hooks,  where  we  can 
hang  the  clothes  that  need  brushing  or 
cleaning  before  being  returned  of  a  morn- 
ing to  the  closets. 

The  hall  is  only  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  stairways  and  to  form  a  pas- 
sageway between  the  rooms.  It  is  finished, 
like  the  living  room  from  which  it  leads 
up,  in  greenish-gray  oak  and  sunny  yellow 
walls.  Its  only  piece  of  furniture  is  the 
blanket  chest,  which  serves  also  as  a  hall 
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settle.  Its  location,  opposite  the  large 
stairway  window,  with  its  picturesque  mul- 
lions  and  transom  and  its  pleasant  gar- 
den view,  makes  it  one  of  the  popular  seats 
in  the  house.  A  window  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  widening  the  feeling  of  a  small 
hall,  just  as  the  color  scheme  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  make  it  seem  habitably  pleasant. 

On  one  side  of  the  settle  is  the  broom 
closet,  which  is  especially  nice  in  a  house 
like  ours  with  an  open  living  hall,  in  keep- 
ing the  housework  of  the  upper  floors  as 
separate  as  possible.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  settle  is  the  bathroom  door.  When  the 
bathroom  or  a  dressing-room  lavatory  is 
above  the  front  door,,  as  it  so  often  is  in 
modern  houses,  with  their  individual  bath- 
rooms and  lavatories,  it  is  well  to  have 
special  floor  thicknesses,  deafening  felts, 
or  intcrlinings.  As  for  our  plumbing,  the 
pipes  run  up  through  a  casing  behind  the 
pantry  door.  This  keeps  them  from  the 
outer  walls  and  nearer  to  the  other  pipes, 
as  well  as  away  from  the  living  rooms.  The 
pantry  has  a  ceiling  of  wooden  panels  so 
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arranged  that  the  part  between  the  doors 
can  be  raised  in  case  it  is  necessary  in  an 
emergency  to  get  at  the  piping  below  the 
bathroom. 

A  minimum  of  hall  space  and  a  maximum 
of  room  space  are  essentials  in  a  small 
house;  but  even  in  a  large  house,  there 
should  always  be  a  properly  proportioned 
relationship  in  their  respective  dimensions. 
A  bedroom  floor  that  sacrifices  roomy  bed- 
rooms for  a  picturesque  hall  is  debatable. 
Avoid  long  corridors.  Have  the  bedrooms 
open  upon  a  sociable  hall  or  change  a  long 
corridor  into  an  interesting  gallery.  Do 
not  have  windowless  passageways  and 
dark,  cramped  back  stairs.  They  are  often 
dangerous.  They  are  the  result  of  poor 
planning  and  not  of  necessity. 

Wardrobe  Closets 

In  planning  wardrobe  closets,  we  have 
found  that  by  having  a  closet  rod  across  it, 
a  closet  need  be  only  two  feet  deep.  The 
closet  in  our  room  is  two  feet  deep  and  four 
and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  with  a  rod  so 
placed  as  to  accommodate  twenty-six  hang- 
ers. This  seems  the  simplest  and  most 
compact  shape  and  arrangement.  Some- 
times where  a  closet  is  narrower  but  deeper, 
the  closet  rods  that  can  be  screwed  to  the 
back  wall  are  used,  especially  when  the 
owner  likes  to  hang  some  things  on  hooks. 
For  a  long,  one-piece  gown,  the  height  of 
the  rod  is  about  six  feet.  For  two-piece 
dresses,  four  and  one-half  feet  is  sufficient. 

Where  space  permits,  wardrobes  that  can 
be  used  for  dressing  are  a  great  comfort  on 
winter  mornings  when  the  open  windows 
have  brought  the  temperature  of  the  bed- 
room to  a  low  ebb.  A  wardrobe  six  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  deep  is  quite  ample.  It 
can  have  clothes  rods  on  both  sides,  a  chest 
of  drawers  in  the  back,  and  shelves  all 
around  above.  The  chest  of  drawers  can 
be  built  in  by  the  carpenter  and  planned 
to  meet  your  own  personal  needs.  I  know 
of  one,  five  and  one-half  feet  high  three 
and  one-half  feet  wide,  that  has  four  long 
drawers  and  six  shorter  but  deeper  draw- 
ers. They  are  valuable  because  their  ab- 
sorption of  the  functions  of  a  bureau  or 
chiffonier  not  only  lightens  the  bedroom 
furniture  in  that  respect  to  a  dressing  table, 
but  gives  it  a  chance  to  absorb  more  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  private  sitting  room.  A 
bedroom  freed  from  the  conventional  bu- 
reau and  chiffonier  finds  room  for  a  desk,  a 
couch,  a  sewing  table,  or  a  bookcase. 


It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
we  planned  the  chest  of  drawers  with  desk- 
tops for  the  boys'  study  hours.  We  believe 
in  making  them  self-reliant  in  their  lessons, 
but  in  providing  surroundings  and  an  at- 
mosphere that  are  conducive  to  concentra- 
tion. In  furnishing  the  desk-tops,  we  made 
them  as  grown-up  as  possible  with  large 
ink  wells  and  books,  to  impress  the  boys 
with  the  dignity  and  grown-up  value  of 
their  pursuits.  We  tried  to  furnish  them 
in  such  a  way  that  nothing  would  distract 
the  boys  from  their  lessons.  We  tried  to 
make  them  alluring  through  studiousness 
and  an  air  of  soft-lit  quiet. 

For  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  there  are  a 
quaint  dressing. case — an  odd  piece  of  fur- 
niture that  we  found  on  one  of  our  furni- 
ture expeditions — a  hanging  mirror,  be- 
tween the  two  doors,  and  two  trim-looking 
cot-beds  against  the  long  wall  opposite  the 
second  casement  window.  The  two  case- 
ment windows  give  a  cross  current  of  air 
without  blowing  upon  the  children.  Even 
if  you  do  not  have  sleeping  porches,  you 
can  create  very  much  of  an  outdoor  atmos- 
phere, not  only  in  the  window  planning,  but 
in  the  simplicity  and  frugality,  so  to  speak, 
of  your  furnishings.  The  modern  bedroom 
with  its  hardwood  floor,  its  freedom  from 
unnecessary  ornamentation,  its  taste  for  a 
few  good  clear  colors  in  place  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  design,  its  light-weight  hangings 
and  curtains  of  broad-meshed  nets,  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  hygienic  efficiency. 

In  planning  bedrooms  there  must  be  care 
to  provide  enough  wall  space  for  the  neces- 
sary furniture.  Even  this  may  take  some 
ingenuity,  but  a  problem  that  really  calls 
for  careful  study,  especially  in  a  small 
house  like  ours,  is  giving  the  rooms  the  air 
of  restfulness  and  quiet  that  comes  from 
good  proportions  and  a  good  relationslup 
between  the  positions  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows. This  does  not  mean  a'  symmetrical 
arrangement  or  an  equally  balanced  one. 
For  instance,  in  our  room,  there  is  the  case- 
ment with  its  four  windows  on  the  front 
and  on  the  back  an  open  fireplace  with  a 
small  double  casement  next  to  it  to  light 
the  dressing  table,  that  stands  along  the  side 
wall  between  the  corner  and  the  entrance 
door.  This  arrangement  is  pleasing  through 
its  very  unconventionality. 

The  double  doors  of  the  wardrobe,  on  the 
same  wall  as  the  hall  door  and  in  an  un- 
sesthetic  relationship  to  it,  needed  some 
sort  of  subordination.  This  recalled  to  us 
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the  arras  doors  that  we  had  seen  in  palaces 
where  a  regular  door  would  have  spoiled 
the  architectural  balance.  An  arras  door 
with  its  touch  of  palace  secrecy  and  palace 
wealth  seemed  alike  unattainable  and  un- 
desirable in  a  tiny  house  like  ours,  but  the 
thought  persisted  until  the  decorative 
scheme  that  you  see  in  the  sketch  pre- 
sented itself  to  us.  This  made  the  double 
doors  of  the  wardrobe  integral  parts  of  the 
wall  decoration.  It  also  suggested  the  idea 
of  having  another  pair  of  double  doors 
decorated  like  panels,  behind  the  bed  to 
open  upon  the  "porch  attic." 

We*  no  sooner  saw  that  there  was  just 
enough  room  in  this  "porch  attic"  for  a 
low  bed  than  we  both  felt  the  temptation 
of  sliding  the  bed  into  it  in  the  daytime 
upon  occasions  when  it  would  be  to  our 
pleasure  to  have  the  bedroom  serve  as  a 
kind  of  boudoir,  a  cross  between  a  dressing 
room  and  sitting  room.  The  cozy  outlook 
of  the  casement  and  the  hominess  of  the 
fireplace  both  gave  life  to  the  idea. 

In  putting  electricity  into  a  new  house, 
if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  gas, 
you  will  almost  surely  provide  too  few  out- 


lets. An  electric  light  is  so  easily  turned 
on  and  off  and  so  free  from  danger  through 
air  currents  that  you  feel  the  necessity  of 
fixtures  where  you  would  not  have  thought 
of  them  before.  • 

Center  ceiling  fixtures  are  seldom  used. 
There  are  some  ingenious  drop-lights  which 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will  that  are 
very  useful  if  you  are  addicted  to  that  bad 
but  delightful  pastime  of  reading  in  bed. 
Lamps  placed  by  the  bed  on  small  stand 
tables  are  ornamental  and  useful.  They 
can  be  small,  regular  electric  lamps.  The 
slender  bases  and  silk  shades  seem  to  have 
an  especial  affinity  for  this  purpose;  or 
they  can  be  wired  candlesticks.  If  you 
have  candlesticks  that  you  especially  like 
and  want  to  use  with  electricity,  you  can 
have  them  wired  for  about  $2.  The  elec- 
tric candle  lights  are  said  to  wear  out  soon, 
if  stronger  than  eight-candle  power.  If  you 
want  a  stronger  light,  there  is  a  new  style 
imported  from  Austria  in  the  shape  of  a 
transparent  candle  that  has  a  dazzling  light. 

Side  brackets  are  much  used  for  bed- 
rooms. If  you  wish  to  soften  the  lights, 
shirred  silk  shades  give  a  pretty  effect  A 
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dressing  table  may  have  two  side  lights  or 
a  ceiling  fixture  with  one  or  two  lights.  The 
placing  is  largely  a  matter  of  preference. 
It  is  well  to  experiment  with  the  position  of 
the  lights  until  you  know  what  you  person- 
ally prefer.  To  get  a  light  that  does  not 
mar  your  face  with  disadvantageous  shad- 
ows may  not  be  a  problem  that  interests 
your  oculist,  but  it  certainly  has  a  bearing 
upon  your  physiological  and  psychological 
well-being.  I  experimented  with  the  lights 
over  our  dressing  table  and  lavatory  and 
was  particular  about  their  exact  position 
and  the  angles  of  their  reflection,  not  alone 
for  my  own  sake  but  for  Howard's.  If 
your  husband,  in  washing  and  brushing  up 
for  dinner,  sees  deep  shadows  on  his  face, 
he  will  imagine  he  has  overworked;  but  if 
he  finds  himself  reflected  in  a  bright,  well- 
lighted  way  he  will  know  that  he  just  has  a 
good  healthy  hunger  for  his  dinner  hour 
and  will  brighten  up  accordingly. 

For  the  boys'  rooms,  we  have  side  brackets 
in  black  wrought  iron  that  look  well  with  the 
color  scheme  of  gray  woodwork  and  green  wall 
color.  We  have  an  oxidized  silver  finish  for 
a  color  scheme  of  silver  maple  and  old  blue. 


The  color  schemes  of  our  bedrooms  were 
not  matters  of  inspiration  like  the  color 
scheme  of  the  living  room,  which  came  to 
us  on  one  of  the  rich  color  days  of  early 
October.  We  had  not  even  decided  upon 
the  woodwork  of  the  bedrooms.  This  very 
freedom  of  selection  made  it  at  first  seem 
like  an  insuperable  problem.  It  was  this 
indecision  that  sent  me  to  the  city  one  day 
armed  with  a  sample  of  the  fine-grained, 
greenish-gray  oak  of  our  living  room  to  see 
what  bedroom  possibilities  we  could  evolve 
from  it. 

I  returned  home  in  the  evening  with  a 
parcel  of  samples  and  a  cargo  of  ideas. 
Even  a  small  sample  of  wood  may  be  an 
invaluable  guide  in  making  interesting 
finds,  a  leader  in  helping  you  makc%up  your 
mind.  All  sorts  of  materials  responded  to 
its  color  notes.  The  samples  ranged  all  the 
way  from  a  natural  colored  linen  taffeta 
with  a  self-colored  diamond  repeat  pattern 
— a  material  36  inches  wide  at  44  cents  a 
yard — which  had  a  kind  of  boyish  pleasant- 
ness, if  I  may  call  it  so,  to  a  very  rich- 
looking  material  50  inches  wide  at  $3  a 
yard,  copied  from  an  old  museum  piece, 
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that  I  chose  immediately  for  a  bedspread. 
It  had  an  all-over  pattern  of  four-pointed 
stars  in  deep  blue  on  a  linen  colored  ground 
and  a  square  of  gold  threads  in  the  center 
of  each  star  and  at  the  meeting  of  every 
four  points.  It  suggested  an  old-fashioned 
blue  and  white  quilt,  softened  into  a  lovely 
degree  of  refinement. 

Lovely  Things  I  Found 

There  were  a  host  of  plain  colors  with 
special  affinities  for  my  wood  sample — an 
old  French  blue  in  Antwerp  silk,  Chinese 
blues  in  Shantung  crepes,  a  green  in  sun- 
proof Honzome  cloth  (a  material  especially 
valuable  for  inclosed  piazzas,  52  inches 
wide,  at  Si  a  yard).  There  were  flowered 
Japanese  crepes,  27  inches  wide,  at  35  cents 
a  yard,  inexpensive  but  artistic.  There 
were  pink  and  white  cherry  blossoms  on  a 
deep  tan  ground*  Other  designs  there  were. 

The  rose,  in  its  natural  renderings,  seems 
the  one  flower  to  avoid  in  wallpapers  and 
furnishing  materials.  If  you  are  going  to 
use  a  flower  design,  think  of  all  the  flower 
wealth  you  have  to  choose  from  and  try  to 
find  something  fresh  and  distinctive.  Think 
of  the  decorative  possibilities  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  with  its  white  pyramids  of  bloom  • 
and  its  fan-shaped  group  of  leaves;  with 
its  small  creamy  blossoms  flecked  with 
touches  of  yellow  and  crimson  and  anthers 
of  deep  orange.  Think  of  the  decorative- 
ness  of  the  wistaria,  the  luxuriousness  of 
the  peony,  the  quaintness  of  the  larkspur, 
the  grace  of  the  Japanese  anemone;  of  the 
laburnum,  clematis,  nasturtium,  campan- 
ula, myrtle,  briar  rose,  iris,  arrowhead, 
honeysuckle,  and  you  have  only  begun  the 
list  of  flowers  with  decorative  possibilities. 

For  the  most  part,  bedroom  papers  have 
plain  weave  patterns,  narrow  stripes,  and 
small  conventional  flower  patterns,  rather 
than  the  all-over  naturalistic  flower  de- 
signs that  used  to  be  the  fashion.  In  one 
room,  there  was  a  white-striped  paper  with 
a  4-inch  flower  border  above  the  baseboard, 
along  the  ceiling,  and  along  the  corners. 

Pale  gray  is  growing  in  fashion  both  as  a 
wall  color  and  for  painted  wood  and  furni- 
ture. Rose  color,  which  so  many  young 
girls  long  for  in  their  furnishings,  goes  well 
with  it.  White,  too,  is  a  favorite  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  woodwork,  wallpaper 
and  furniture.  When  it  is  used  for  all  three, 
a  contrasting  color  like  a  blue  in  silk  reps 
or  linen  for  the  hangings  and  upholstery 
lends  character  and  distinction.    In  many 


cases  these  materials  are  also  used  for  bed- 
spreads and  bureau  covers,  but  that  seems 
to  be  carrying  the  contrast  too  far,  de- 
tracting from  rather  than  accentuating  the 
lightness  of  the  room. 

A  bedroom  should  be  light  in  feeling,  but 
it  can  be  that  without  being  light  in  key. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  materials 
used.  A  material  that  absorbs  light,  like 
woolen  goods,  may  be  dreary,  while  a  silk 
or  a  transparent  material  of  the  same  color 
may  be  friendly.  An  India  silk  may  be 
darker  in  color  than  a  cretonne,  but  its 
sheerness  and  the  way  it  has  of  playing 
with  light  and  shade  will  make  it  feel  corre- 
spondingly lighter. 

Then,  too,  much  depends  upon  the  artis- 
tic handling  of  the  color  scheme.  A  fine 
feeling  for  softened  and  grayed  tones,  a  nice 
appreciation  of  spot-arrangement  and  pleas- 
ant contrasts,  will  offset  the  advantage  of  a 
mere  paletteful  of  light  and  bright  colors 
without  an  artistic  feeling  in  their  distribu- 
tion. If  you  use,  for  instance,  a  deep  blue 
background  for  birdseye  maple,  you  will 
get  a  brightness  in  setting  off  the  soft  satin 
yellow  of  the  wood  that  you  cannot  get 
by  anything  short  of  contrast.  No  amount 
of  sunny  yellow  or  satin  pinks  will  make 
the  maple  as  friendly.  A  room  of  silver- 
gray  maple  with  a  soft  apple  green  on  the 
wall  and  touches  of  rose  and  lavender  can 
have  an  exquisite  feeling  of  freshness. 

It  is  only  by  each  one  of  us  getting  away 
from  the  crowd  habit  in  furnishing  that 
our  rooms  can  come  into  their  fullest  heri- 
tage. It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  give  per- 
sonal thought  and  study  to  the  color  of  our 
homes  that  we  can  get  the  atmospheric  fresh- 
ness that  has  such  charm.  It  is  only  when 
we  cease  to  follow  mere  fashion  and  the 
dictates  of  our  neighbors  and  begin  to  do 
our  own  thinking  that  we  can  hope  for  real 
quality.  It  takes  time  and  study  to  learn 
architectural  laws,  the  meaning  of  furni- 
ture, the  romance  of  color,  the  proper  as- 
sembling of  every  part.  It  takes  judgment 
to  furnish  a  room  so  that  it  will  meet  your 
needs  and  your  desires  within  the  limita- 
tions of  four  walls.  And  it  always  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  initiative  and  daring  to 
conscientiously  work  out  these  personal 
needs  and  desires.  But  if  undertaken  in  a 
true,  whole-hearted  way,  a  room  can  open 
up  many  new  interests  to  you.  It  can 
verily  develop  your  mind  and  your  char- 
acter, and  above  all  help  you  to  a  fullness 
of  existence,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
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The  Story  of  a  Very  Little  Place 


By 


MARY    DICKERSON  DONAHEY 


FATE  fairly  forced  me  into  building  the 
little  country  home  that  ha.s  brought 
not  me  alone,  but  many  other  people, 
a  great  deal  of  happiness.  And  so  I  feel  a 
sort  of  duty  about  passing  the  shove  along, 
in  the  hope  that  other  business  women  may 
be  persuaded  to  go  and  do  likewise,  when 
they  know  how  cheaply  and  how  easily  the 
thing  may  be  accomplished. 

For  I  am  not  telling  the  attainments  of  a 
feminine  financier.  When  I  bought  and 
built  I  was  making  only  a  good  salary,  not 
a  big  one;  and  never  have  I  been  noted  for 


my  powers  of  saving.  In  addition,  my 
opportunity  came  at  a  time  when  the  little 
I  had  saved  had  vanished  in  a  bad  invest- 
ment, and  my  bank  account  was  not  much 
over  fifty  dollars. 

Some  of  us,  out  on  a  picnic,  discovered  a 
lovely  hill.  Surely,  you  all  go  picnicking 
sometime,  and  can  find  your  hill !  Ours  was 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  town  by  trolley; 
was  so  densely  strewn  with  stones  that  the 
hardiest  farmer  would  turn  up  his  plow  at 
it  in  disgust;  and  was  wooded  thickly  with 
beech  and  chestnut  and  hemlock,  which,  in 
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that  maple  sugar  country,  weren't  consid- 
ered much  use  either.  But  for  us  it  meant 
paradise — a  paradise  going  at  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre! 

"Let's  buy  and  build,"  said  some  of  my 
married  friends.    "You,  too." 

"Oh,  I  can't,"  I  gasped.  And  then  mine 
was  the  first  cottage  completed,  after  all. 

I  paid  my  fifty  dollars  right  down  on  the 
Kind,  liy  spring  I  paid  the  other  fifty,  and 
had  a  little  more.  The  dearest  of  all  aunts 
lent  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  I 
blithely  started  out  to  make  my  require- 
ments fit  my  purse. 

$     $  $ 

But,  simple  as  I  made  them,  city  con- 
tractors reduced  me  to  woe.  Not  one  would 
make  a  bid  of  less  than  four  hundred  dollars 
on  the  plans  I  showed.  They  might  as  well 
have  said  four  thousand!  Dabble  in  the 
sva  of  debt  I  would,  but  go  in  heels  over  top- 
knot I  wouldn't. 

And  then  a  friend  told  me  of  a  local  car- 
penter, and  I  went  to  him,  and  he  listened 
quietly,  ruminated  slowly,  and  then  spoke 
the  blessed  words,  "Why,  yes,  it  ought  to 
be  done  for  about  two  hundred  dollars." 

My  rubber  ball  spirits  bounced  up.  He 
refused  to  take  the  thing  on  contract,  but 
might  as  well,  save  that  he  lost  the  con- 
tractor's i>ay.  He  did  all  the  ordering; 
took  all  the  responsibility;  was  as  helpful 
and  as  interested  as  could  be;  and  in  a  very 
little  time  turned  over  to  me  a  bunch  of 
bills  that  aggregated  nearly  six  dollars  under 
the  limit,  and  a  much  prettier,  more  finished- 
looking  cottage  than  I  had  dared  to  hope 
for! 

And  he  was  hurt  because  I  wouldn't  go 
over  the  bills  to  see  whether  or  not  he'd 
cheated  me.  Cheated,  indeed,  with  the 
di (Terence  between  one  hundred  and  ninety 
four  dollars  and  four  hundred  dollars  staring 
v.\c  in  the  bank  book! 

I  bought  stain  for  the  inside,  and  put 
most  of  it  on,  myself.  And  I  bought  paint 
for  the  outside,  and  had  the  most  generous 
of  help  from  my  friends  in  putting  that  on. 

I  bought  four  canvas  cots  at  75  cents 
each;  two  canvas  lounging  chairs  at  S1.00 
each;  stools  for  50  cents  each;  two  with 
backs  for  75  cents  each.  For  Si. 00  I  got 
three  comfortable,  stout,  secondhand  rock- 
ers. My  aunt  gave  me  two  tables  and  a  lot 
of  nice  old  bedding.  I  bought  unbleached 
sheets,  cheap  towels,  a  red  tablecloth.  I 
then  invaded  the  kitchen  departments  of 


stores  for  dishes  and  cooking  things,  and 
moved  in,  my  entire  bill,  land  and  all,  being 
a  little  over  $318! 

The  next  year,  two  large  bedrooms — each 
12x12,  with  two  windows — were  added  at  a 
cost  of  $80,  so  that  I  could  entertain  more 
people.  And,  for  convenience,  three  fam- 
ilies put  down  a  well,  together,  my  share 
being  $19.00. 

And  there  you  have  the  total  expense  of  a 
place  that  for  five  years  didn't  have  an- 
other ten  dollars'  worth  of  improvement  put 
upon  it,  and  yet  has  furnished  more  enjoy- 
ment to  more  people  than  any  other  building 
of  its  size,  I'll  be  bound. 

Now,  then,  comes  the  natural  question, 
exactly  what  did  I  get  for  the  money? 
Practically,  of  course  very  little.  Estheti- 
cally,  psychically — but  that  is  not  to  the 
point  just  now. 

Practically,  then,  I  got  a  neat-looking 
little  house,  24  feet  long  by  14  broad,  with 
8-foot  side  walls,  the  height  of  which,  inside, 
was  increased  by  the  open  raftered  roof ;  a 
porch  8  by  24;  one  door;  five  windows;  a  tar 
paper  roof,  which  is  still  there,  by  the  way; 
pillars  made  of  the  cobblestones  raised  on 
our  hill,  for  foundations;  and  one  extrava- 
gance— a  fireplace  and  chimney,  also  of 
cobbles,  lined  with  brick  with  a  40-inch 
opening,  for  real  fires,  a  crane,  and  a  broad 
cement  hearthstone. 

Walls,  floor,  and  the  inside  of  the  open 
roof  were  of  narrow  tongue-and-groove  pine 
boards.  I  had  narrow  bookshelves  put  on 
cither  side  of  the  chimney  between  the  up- 
rights— for  of  course  I  didn't  have  a  smitch 
of  plaster,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  little  place 
was  all  on  view  inside.  A  shelf  ran  around 
the  entire  room  about  breast  high,  and  at 
the  kitchen  end  was  a  corner  cupboard  and 
a  plate  rail. 

I  stained  the  inside  a  moss  green.  The 
decorations  were  cheap  Japanese  prints  and 
hangers,  and  among  the  high  green  rafters 
I  swung  the  gayest  of  Japanese  lanterns, 
while  a  friend  gave  me  a  huge  Jap  um- 
brella, which  with  its  gorgeous  coloring, 
brightens  the  centerrf  the  room.  My  dishes 
are  mostly  Japanese/  and  I  bought  three 
Japanese  matting  rugs  at  S1.00  each.  That 
was  all. 

I  am  no  arts  and  craft  student— no  jug- 
gler with  boxes  and  barrels.  They  still 
remain  boxes  and  barrels  in  my  neighbor- 
hood. A  girl  gifted  that  way  could  do  a 
lot  more  than  I  did,  on  less  money,  and 
make  it  more  artistic. 
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That  first  year  I  cooked  entirely  over  the 
fireplace,  and  brought  all  the  water  up  from 
the  spring.  It  was  a  good  ways  off,  and  the 
climb  was  steep,  and  I  was  too  poor  to  buy 
wood  and  had  to  gather  that,  after  the 
fagot  gathering  of  our  fairy  talcs;  but  it  was 
all  fun,  though  now,  in  the  depths  of  a  soul 
made  luxurious  by  a  well  and  a  gasoline 
stove  with  an  oven,  I  do  wonder  how  I  did 
it!  Hut  that  was  the  esthetical,  psychical 
side;  and  it  was  the  biggest.  It  always  has 
been ! 

The  little  house  was  not  much  more  than 
a  camp — a  tent  with  a  floor,  and  a  solid  roof, 
and  windows  and  fireplace,  but  a  tent  just 
the  same.  Hut,  oh,  the  joy  we  got  into  it 
and  out  of  it,  and  through  it!  The  fun  one 
of  my  girl  friends  and  I  had  settling  it;  the 
tremulous  pleasure  of  touching  the  match 
to  the  first  fire  upon  the  hearthstone;  the 
bright  busy  days;  the  quiet  evenings  when 
we  opened  our  windows  wide  to  the  night, 
and  drew  our  cots  up  by  the  fire,  to  lie 
and  talk  and  dream  and  watch  the  flames 
till  we  fell  blissfully  asleep,  not  to  wake  till 
the  squirrels  began  their  morning  game  of 
tag  ujwin  the  roof! 

And  the  merry  parties  that  came  and 
built  gypsy  fires  and  roasted  steaks  over 
them,  and  put  potatoes  in  the  ashes  to  bake 


and  forgot  them,  often,  till  they  were  burned 
half  through,  and  we  got  sooty  as  chimney 
sweeps  over  our  outdoor  dinner  table;  the 
painting  parties,  when  every  one  took  a 
turn  at  the  walls,  and  wasted  lots  of  my 
good  paint  on  their  clothes. 

And  the  crowds  that  filled  the  porch  on 
moonlight  nights,  when  all  the  woods  were 
filled  with  silver  glory,  and  the  broad  valley 
just  below  us  with  its  farms  and  fields,  was 
a-shine  with  mystic  beauty;  and  we  sang 
and  sang  till  we  were  ashamed  to  know 
what  time  it  was,  and  only  the  warning 
whistle  of  the  last  car  to  town  roused  our 
visitors  to  memories  of  home  and  duty. 

And  the  other  nights  when  we  had  big 
bonfires  and  roasted  corn,  and  told  ghost 
stories.  And  later  in  the  fall  when  it  was 
chilly,  those  gatherings  around  that  broad 
fireplace,  with  a  big  ]x>ppcr  shaking  its 
burden  to  puffy  whiteness  over  the  coals, 
and  marshmallows  turning  brown  before  the 
andirons,  and  nuts  being  cracked  along  with 
jokes;  while  the  chubby  little  old  lamp 
smiled  away  at  us  from  the  center  of  the 
red  tablecloth,  and  the  pans  in  the  kitchen 
corner  catching  the  lights  gleefully  reflected 
them  backatus  likeripplesof  silent  laughter. 

We  weren't  any  of  us  rich  ;  we  weren't  any 
of  us  fussy.    Through  both  necessity  and 
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liking  we  found  in  our  little  community  of 
live  cottages,  the  really  simple  life.  Starch 
was  tabooed.  Old  clothes,  soft  clothes, 
short  skirts,  open  collars,  stout  shoes,  have 
always  held  sway  among  us.  The  men  have 
always  turned  in  and  helped  with  the  dishes, 
so  the  women  could  go  out  and  haul  wood 
with  the  men. 

So  Near,  Yet  So  Far 

We  are  only  an  hour  and  a  half  from  one 
of  the  biggest  cities  in  the  country.  But  we 
live  almost  as  primitive  a  life  as  most  folks 
think  they  have  to  go  up  into  the  heart  of 
Canada  to  find.  Not  a  cottage  fronts  the 
road,  or  is  very  near  it.  Not  one  has  a 
graded  or  graveled  path  leading  to  it.  The 
gate  is  just  a  place  where  the  snake  fence 
isn't. 

The  underbrush  and  the  wild  grape  vines 
run  riot;  the  spring  is  just  as  we  found  it; 
and  the  forest  people  come  and  go  about  as 
ever,  only  scolding  a  little  now  and  then 
when  we  gather  too  many  nuts  or  black- 
berries. Once,  a  mother  quail  reared  her 
family  not  twelve  feet  from  the  door,  where 
we  could  see  her  plainly.  Last  spring  an 
enterprising  woodchuck  walked  right  into 
the  house  at  about  sunrise,  and  was  having 
the  feast  of  his  life  when  discovered,  and 
evicted  at  the  point  of  a  broom. 

The  rabbits  madden  us  by  their  neigh- 
borly borrowing  of  all  the  first  fruits  of  our 
attempted  gardens,  and  the  'coons  bark 
in  our  rocks  at  night.  But  we  get  even  with 
them,  for  one  of  our  greatest  larks  is  going 
'coon  hunting  in  the  fall.  There's  the  ride 
out  to  the  "very  little  place,"  the  last  half 
through  flaming  woods  and  big  free  open 
places;  there's  the  brisk  walk  up  the  hill 
and  the  cheery  homey  face  of  the  little 
house,  as  it  peers  out  from  the  clearing  with 
a  "Hello,-glad-vou're-back"  expression. 

There's  the  laying  and  lighting  of  the  fire; 
the  tramp  down  the  country  roads  to  the 
little  store,  and  to  the  farm  neighbors,  in  a 
hunt  for  provisions;  the  planning  of  meals 
as  you  walk  home  with  your  plunder;  the 
lighting  of  the  little  old-fashioned  lamps 
when  the  early  dusk  draws  on;  the  eager 
waiting  for  the  distant  roar  of  the  car  from 
town,  and  when  you  hear  it.  the  scamper 
clown  through  the  woods  with  your  lantern 
to  escort  the  visitors  up  the  trail. 

The  glory  and  comfort  of  the  big  room 
bursts  on  you  afresh  when  you  throw  open 
the  door  and  walk  in  among  the  soft  dark 
walls  with  the  bits  of  color  glowing  on  them; 


the  shadowy  roof,  where  the  lights  are  lost; 
and  the  great,  leaping  fire  where  they  all 
seem  to  gather.  You  hear  the  crackle  of 
the  logs,  and  the  bubble,  bubble,  bubble  of 
the  jacketed  potatoes,  boiling  there  in  a 
huge  old  iron  pot;  you  hear  the  sizzle  of  the 
country  sausage  upon  the  stove,  and  the 
song  of  the  teakettle,  promising  hot  coffee 
as  hard  as  ever  it  can. 

We  never  have  elaborate  meals  at  the 
cottage.  But  we  do  have  big  ones.  And  no 
matter  who  comes,  we  are  never  apologetic. 
We  don't  need  to  be.  Too  often  have  we 
seen  the  most  finicky  folks  sniff  greedily, 
hurry  with  a  grin  to  the  red  tablecloth 
they'd  sneer  at  in  town,  shake  out  paper 
napkins  with  a  relish,  and  clamor  for  '*  more  " 
and  still  "more,"  with  sighs  of  the  deepest 
content.  We  don't  have  to  worry.  But 
there's  the  never-ending  fun  of  having  folks 
say  "What  are  you  cooking  all  that  for?" 
and  seeing  their  expressions  when  they  real- 
ize that  it  is  every  bit  eaten! 

Then,  after  supper,  there's  the  getting 
into  hunting  togs — which  with  us  means 
only  old  things — the  trip  after  the  dogs; 
their  sharp,  eager  cries  as  they  come  and  see 
and  understand.  The  tramp  through  the 
dark  roads,  ten  or  fifteen  men  and  girls  to- 
gether, singing,  talking,  joking;  the  entrance 
to  the  dim  woods;  the  tense  waiting  till  the 
dogs  give  tongue;  .he  excited  scramble 
after  them  when  they  U.^in.  After  that, 
the  tenderfoot  must  go  home,  for  it's  going 
where  the  'coon  goes  then— plowed  ground, 
snake  fences,  mire,  mud,  dust,  barbed  wire; 
across  fallen  trees,  through  underbrush,  and 
over  stones.  Girls  squeal  at  the  bad  places; 
men  -  talk  about  them;  lanterns  flicker  and 
wave  through  the  mysterious  darkness.  And 
then,  suddenly,  the  dogs  are  ''barking  up," 
and  there's  the  last  mad  dash  to  find  them 
jumping  frantically  about  a  tree,  where,  far 
up,  glow  two  green-fire  eyes.  And  then — 
why  then,  I  for  one  go  into  the  woods,  and 
hold  my  ears,  and  look  at  the  stars.  I  like 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  but  dread  the 
capture!  On  the  nights  when  we  have  the 
tramp  without  the  'coon,  I'm  the  only  one 
who  pretends  to  be  happy  on  the  home- 
ward way,  and  they  are  apt  to  revile  me  as 
we  sit  around  hot  oyster  stew  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  hunt  the  hunt  all  over  in  our 
talk. 

Always  the  cottage  has  been  only  a  week- 
end home.  For  one  year  I  had  it  and  ran 
it  alone.  Then— well  the  man  in  the  case 
says  I  was  married  not  for  myself  alone,  but 
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for  my  landed  estate!  Anyhow  there  have 
been  better  times  than  ever,  and  last  year 
we  fixed  it  up  a  lot  more,  though  we,  with 
the  help  of  our  industrious  friends,  did  so 
much  of  it  that  the  cost  still  is  under  the 
six-hundred-dollar  mark,  and  it's  cozy 
enough  now  so  that  we  can  go  out  in  the 
winter  on  milder  days. 

People  say:  "  How  sorry  you  must  be  that 
your  hours  and  your  husband's  have  always 
been  such  that  you  could  never  live  here  all 
summer."  We  don't  think  so.  Every  week 
that  little  place  seems  to  have  gained  in 
desirability  during  the  days  away.  The 
simple  furniture  and  the  primitive  ways  arc 
pleasanter  by  contrast  with  our  up-to-the- 
minute  flat  in  town— whose  conveniences, 
by  the  way,  also  gain  when  we  get  back  to 
them  after  our  countrying. 

But  the  main  point  is  not  to-day;  it's  the 
time  when  I  built  and  ran  the  place  alone. 
What  I  did  others  can  do  for  a  little  more 
money,  these  days,  but  still  cheaply.  Two 
girls  can  have  all  the  fun  they  want  with 
the  one  big  room. 

Now,  then,  I've  tried  to  tell  you  what  I 
got  out  of  my  investment,  besides  the  actual 
four  walls;  tried  so  hard  that  my  thoughts 
have  run  away  with  me.  And  yet  I'm  al- 
most despairing  because  I  haven't  told 
about  the  watercress  and  wild  roses  in  the 
spring,  the  luscious  wild  blackberries  that 
fairly  poke  themselves  into  our  mouths, 
scratching  a  bit  in  the  poking;  the  nutting 
in  the  fall;  the  soft  peace  of  the  misty  days, 
the  night  we're  sung  to  sleep  by  the  tunes 
the  rain  plays  just  above  our  heads;  the 
beauty  of  the  early  snows;  the  lazy  comfort 
of  still  hot  summer  days,  when  with  books 
and  cushions  we  betake  ourselves  to  the 
moss-covered  rocks  above  the  spring;  lounge 
there,  watching  the  birds  as  they  bathe  and 
gossip  in  the  ever-cool  water  sparkling  down 
below;  defying  the  sun  to  reach  us  through 
the  mat  of  saucer-big  grapevine  leaves  that 
have  flung  an  arch  from  beech  to  beech 
across  the  nook;  luxuriating  in  our  comfort 
as  we  pity  the  people  who  are  broiling  away 
in  other  places!  But  there's  too  much  to 
tell  about  that  side— things  won't  all  go  in. 

Practically,  again,  for  five  years  we  did 
not  spend  Sio  in  repairs;  Taxes  were 
about  $3  a  year.  Insurance  was  S7.50 
every  three  years — and  see  you  get  a  policy 
that  allows  your  gasoline  stove. 

Even  as  two  instead  of  one,  the  space 
has  been  sufficient.  Last  year,  when  we 
screened  in  the  porch,  it  gave  an  outdoor 


dining  room  and  extra  sleeping  place;  and 
though  we  had  thought  of  adding  more  porch 
and  a  tiny  kitchen,  we  decided  not.  We 
don't  want  to  get  too  much  room.  The  more 
room  we  get,  the  more  style  will  be  really 
necessary;  the  more  work  required  to  keep 
things  up;  and  with  style  and  work  the 
whole  charm  of  the  place  would  be  lost. 
Don't  get  fussy!  Don't  try  to  keep  up 
city  ways! 

I  wouldn't  dare  insist  on  that  ]x>int  so 
much  from  my  own  experience  only,  for  I'm 
admittedly  impatient  of  a  lot  of  "side" 
anywhere,  but  this  opinion  is  indorsed  by 
other  people.  Because,  you  see,  during  the 
midweeks,  when  we're  not  out,  that  cottage 
isn't  always  empty.  It's  been  lent  to  a  lot 
of  people  in  its  day.  Mothers  have  taken 
their  babies  there;  it  has  sheltered  bridal 
couples  on  honeymooning  intent,  and  eld- 
erly pairs  celebrating  anniversaries  with 
their  grandchildren.  Young  girls  have  gone 
to  it  in  crowds.  Men  have  "bached" 
there,  and,  to  their  credit,  left  the  place  in 
perfect  condition,  too;  in  fact  everyone  has 
been  awfully  nice  about  that. 

And  most  of  them  have  left  old  clothes 
"  to  wear  when  I  come  again,  for  I'm  coming 
whether  I'm  asked  or  not ";  till  if  we  do  have 
to  build  on  more  room,  it  will  be  a  place 
to  store  those  togs  away!  And  they  send 
back  such  dear,  funny  presents.  An  estra 
lamp;  a  lemon  squeezer,  a  gay  new  table- 
cloth; a  porch  pillow;  a  mouse  trap;  a  cut- 
glass  dish  from  the  ten-cent  store,  so  that 
an  agateware  one  really  needed  in  the 
culinary  department  won't  be  used  any 
longer  for  fruit. 

All  these  and  many  more;  and  they  are 
treasured  by  the  little  house  in  memory  of 
the  friends  who  gave  them,  and  for  the 
happiness  of  the  other  friends  who  will  use 
them. 

What  did  I  get  for  my  money?  Thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  pleasure  for  my- 
self and  many  others;  health;  rest;  a  near- 
ness to  things  of  the  woods  and  fields  I  never 
had  before;  great  happiness;  much  freedom. 
Try  it,  you  city-bound,  workingwomen. 

"An  expensive  toy,"  a  croaking  friend 
called  my  little  place.  But,  oh,  how  it  has 
paid  and  overpaid!  It's  a  vacation  that 
comes  every  week,  a  change  of  scene  that 
is  always  ready,  a  joy  that  can  be  had  for 
the  short  trip  and  the  turning  of  the  key. 

You  who  are  weary,  won't  you  please 
have  a  picnic,  and  go  and  hunt  for  your  hill 
right  away? 
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Summering  In  a  Caravan 

Amateur  Gypsying  in  England 


By 

JANET  ALLAN 


CARAVANNING  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
is  gaining  a  foothold  in  this  country, 
which  is  delightfully  adapted  to  it.  The 
joy  of  it  is  that  the  caravanncr  lives  com- 
fortably, surrounded  by  the  fewest  possible 
encumbrances,  and  travels  where  he  will, 
with  everything  which  is  really  necessary 
ever  at  hand,  unpacked  and  ready  for  use. 
"Living  inside  one  box"  is  the  simplified 
system  of  the  caravan  ner,  for  a  van  is 
nothing  but  a  big  wooden  box  on  wheels. 

For  those  who  want  to  caravan  in  the 
true  spirit,  simplicity,  in  spite  of  the  length 
of  their  purse,  should  be  their  motto,  and, 
as  one  horse  complicates  matters  less  than 
two,  everything  should  be  contrived  so  as 
to  travel  as  light  as  possible  with  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  space.  The  lighter,  shorter 
and  more  mobile  the  van  the  easier  it  is  to 
leave  the  main  roads  and  travel  on  enticing 
by-lanes,  and  the  choice  of  the  camping 
ground  is  not  such  a  vital  question,  if  the 
vehicle  does  not  sink  too  deep  into  soft 
ground;  the  most  enchanting  spots  are  al- 
ways beside  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  lake. 

The  framework  of  the  caravan  should  be 
made  of  some  strong  wood,  such  as  oak, 
with  lighter  panels,  say  of  painted  deal. 
The  roof  should  be  covered  with  a  water- 
proof canvas,  painted  white,  with  an  inter- 
lining of  thick  felt  to  deaden  the  sound  of 
rainstorms. 


The  size  of  the  van  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  purpose  of  its  future  career  and  the 
purse  of  the  purchaser.  Fifteen  feet  by 
eight  provides  good  accommodation  for 
two  or  three  persons,  and  if  designed  with  a 
porch  over  the  driving  platform  a  spare 
room  can  soon  be  got  ready  for  a  visitor 
by  the  use  of  a  good  awning.  This  length 
allows  a  door  at  each  end,  with  the  "  berths 
alongside,  thus  allowing  a  good  current  of 
air  right  through  the  house.  With  a 
smaller  van  the  economic  plan  is  to  place 
the  berths  at  the  far  end,  with  a  small  win- 
dow above,  which  not  only  gives  ventila- 
tion but  also  an  outlook  behind  for  traffic 
when  driving. 

The  outer  doors  arc  often  in  two  halves, 
the  upper  portion  being  glazed  and  swing- 
ing backward,  but  a  more  ingenious  method 
is  to  have  all  doors  sliding  sideways,  which, 
of  course,  is  much  more  advisable  where 
every  inch  of  space  has  to  do  the  work  of 
two.  The  windows  vary  with  every  van, 
but  outside  sliding  shutters  are  strongly 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating vans  on  the  road  one  side  window 
is  slightly  bayed,  and  in  the  few  extra 
inches  thus  provided  the  sill  opens  up 
in  a  most  canny  fashion  and  a  cupboard 
for  plate  is  provided  that  would  baffle 
the  most  cute  "gentlemen  of  the  road"  to 
discover. 

Chimneys  are  an  unnecessary  evil,  as 
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coal  fires  arc  the  least  convenient  kind,  and 
the  tall  projection  beyond  the  roof,  though 
looking  rather  romantic,  is  very  tiresome 
in  a  leafy  lane  for  catching  in  the  overhang- 
ing branches.  Most  vans  have  a  handy 
locker  underneath  which  can  be  opened 
from  the  floor  or  outside  and  is  used  as  a 
pantry,  wine-cellar,  box-room  or  lumber- 
room  as  the  case  may  be. 

Everything  inside  a  caravan,  to  be  quite 
orthodox,  must  be  used  for  at  least  two 
different  purposes;  the  more  ways  it  can 
be  used  or  the  more  unrecognizable  its  con- 
verted forms,  the  greater  the  joy  of  the 
enthusiast. 

The  most  important  of  the  interior  fit- 
tings is  the  sleeping  accommodation.  When 
the  berths  are  built  into  the  caravan,  the 
top  one  is  usually  practically  a  shelf  which 
can  be  lowered  to  rest  on  the  under  one 
during  the  day,  thus  providing  more  air 
space  as  well  as  a  good  lounge  for  a  nap. 
There  are  no  end  of  patent  folding  beds  for 
use  in  tents,  but  the  "crusher"  type,  which 
can  be  a  wooden  stool  or  bookcase  by  day 
and  pulls  out  to  a  six-foot  bed  by  night,  is 
the  most  compact  kind  to  carry. 

The  lavatory  basin  generally  occupies 
one  corner  and  if  provided  with  a  folding 
wooden  top  forms  a  handy  table,  with  a 
cupboard  underneath.  The  opposite  cor- 
ner is  often  curtained  off  as  a  wardrobe, 
but,  if  room  can  be  found,  the  most  con- 
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venient  arrangement  is  an  English  patent, 
the  top  of  which  consists  of  a  sliding  mirror 
in  a  frame  with  a  cupboard  behind  and  two 
recesses  on  cither  side;  underneath  there 
is  a  draw-out  flap,  forming  a  writing  desk 
and  dressing-table,  and  below  all  a  cup- 
board and  drawers. 

A  good-sized  waterproof  bath  which  will 
fold  up  quite  small  will  be  easily  obtained 
anywhere.  It  can  be  carried  on  hooks 
under  the  van  among  the  buckets  and 
kettles.  The  kitchen,  in  a  van  with  doors 
at  either  end,  is  most  conveniently  placed 
at  the  far  end  from  the  horse  and  should 
be  divided  from  the  house  by  a  curtain  or 
sliding  panel,  so  that  the  cook  can  not  only 
pursue  his  art  in  privacy,  but  the  noise  and 
strong  odors  of  his  manipulations  shall  not 
penetrate  into  the  dining-room.  The  wick- 
less  oil  stove  and  duck  oven  is  the  range 
recommended  by  those  good  housekeepers 
who  have  had  most  experience  of  the  road, 
for  it  is  very  silent,  smokeless,  and  easy  to 
manage,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not 
unduly  heat  the  van,  as  the  coal-fire  kitch- 
ener is  apt  to  do. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  stove  should 
be  placed  the  lead-lined  sink,  with  flap- 
board  cover  to  form  a  kitchen  table,  and 
above  is  the  dresser  and  pantry  shelves, 
plentifully  supplied  with  hooks.  Under- 
neath the  sink  there  is  room  for  the  meat- 
safe  and  larder  with  perforated  zinc  doors, 
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though  some  caravanners  keep  all  eatables 
in  a  safe  on  the  back  step  of  the  van. 

All  kettles  and  saucepans  should  be  of 
aluminum,  and  a  three-  or  four-decker 
steamer  will  be  found  a  great  boon,  en- 
abling an  entire  meal  to  be  cooked  on  the 
one  small  flame. 

Let  everything  that  will  hang  on  a  hook, 
for  nothing  should  be  left  lying  about 
loosely,  or  it  will  be  damaged  the  first  lurch 
the  van  gives.  All  shelves  should  have  a 
rim  at  the  edge,  to  prevent  articles  from 
slipping  forward,  and  a  railway  net  rack 
provides  handy  accommodation  for  all 
sorts  of  articles.  Ornaments,  of  course,  are 
quite  out  of  place,  even  if  there  be  room 
for  them,  for  all  decoration  wanted  is  sup- 
plied continually  through  the  window,  with 
the  ever-changing  scenery. 

A  caravan  is  practically  a  land  yacht, 
and  is  as  self-contained  as  its  seagoing 
brother,  but  no  passengers  should  be  al- 
lowed, for  everyone  aboard  must  be  part 
of  the  crew.  There  is  scope  for  all  talents — 
for  a  coachman,  housemaid,  cook,  house- 
keeper, and  the  tactful  ambassador  to  go 
forward  and  treaty  for  camping  ground, 
stable  and  supplies.  Everyone  must  be 
determined  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
road  and  good-fellowship,  and  for  those  who 


have  ears  to  hear  there  will  be  many  inter- 
esting talks  by  the  wayside,  with  new  views 
of  life  that  have  not  been  considered  before. 

In  England  there  is  an  annual  meet  of 
the  Caravan  Club,  generally  in  some  spot 
conveniently  near  to  London.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  vans,  with  their  gleaming 
white  roofs,  appearing  above  a  hedge  of 
wild  roses  and  honeysuckle. 

The  caravan  has  a  far  wider  scojm;  than 
that  of  a  mere  holiday  tour,  for  it  provides 
a  marvellous  cheap  dwelling  house  for  all 
the  year  round  for  such  as  care  to  have  it, 
and  as  a  means  of  pursuing  the  open-air 
cure  for  tuberculosis  it  is  within  the  purse 
of  even  the  poor.  There  have  been  several 
cases  of  workmen  who  became  attacked, 
and  promptly  built  a  rough  van  and  wan- 
dered over  the  country,  earning  a  livelihood 
by  doing  odd  jobs,  window-cleaning,  chair- 
mending,  painting  and  so  forth,  and  re- 
turned to  dwell  in  a  house,  cured  of  the 
disease. 

But,  above  all,  caravanning  is  established 
as  the  simplest  life  of  all,  and  as  long  as  the 
motor  possesses  the  road  it  is  indeed  the 
only  safe  and  comfortable  refuge  for  those 
who  prefer  rather  to  breathe  in  nature  than 
dust  and  dirt. 
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FLOOR    PLAN    <>K    A    TYPICAL    ENGLISH  CARAVAN 


Here  are  specifications  for  a  successful 
British  caravan  for  three  persons,  to  be 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  caravan  in 
question  is  14  by  8  feet,  and  7  feet  high. 
The  frame  is  of  oak  with  panels  of  ornamen- 
tal wood.  All  woodwork  should  be  tongued 
and  calked  to  make  seams  waterproof. 
The  roof  is  tinned  and  covered  with  can- 
vas. There  is  a  window  in  the  top  running 
lengthwise. 

The  doors  at  each  end  are  made  in  two 
parts,  upper  and  lower,  the  upper  to  be 
glazed.  All  parts  slide  sidewise.  There  are 
two  windows  on  each  side,  those  in  the 
saloon  being  2  by  3  feet,  those  in  the  kitchen 
being  smaller.    All  are  casement  windows. 


The  footboard  is  3  feet  deep  with  a  6-foot 
locker,  convertible  to  sleeping  berth.  It 
has  a  hinged  cover  with  cushions  of  leather 
or  other  waterproof  material. 

There  is  a  porch  over  the  footboard,  having 
four  thin  supporting  pillars.  The  |X)le  is  o» 
lanccwood;  the  wheels  have  2-inch  tires  ard 
run  under  body.  The  stej  s,  front  and  back, 
slide  under  the  van. 

Three  ordinary  carriage  lamps  arc  used; 
roller  blinds  are  provided  for  each  side  of  the 
porch,  and  a  curtain  for  the  front.  There 
are  lockers  on  each  side  of  the  back  steps, 
having  a  draw-out  flap  for  table.  A  large 
locker  the  width  of  the  van  is  placed  be- 
tween the  wheels. 


A  Caravan  Trip 


By 


JEANNETTE  BRISCOE 


T  HAVE  always  had  a  great  desire  to  take 
I  a  long  trip  overland  in  some  sort  of  con- 
veyance drawn  by  horse,  mule  or  other 
animal,  and  when  the  June,  iqoq,  number 
of  this  magazine  came  out,  with  its  descrip- 
tion of  a  caravan  trip,  my  hopes  sprung 
up  afresh.  The  article,  shown  to  others, 
seemed  to  act  as  an  inspiration,  until  six  of 
us  decided  to  undertake  the  outing. 

We  hoped  to  secure  a  regular  gypsy 
wagon,  and  travel  as  much  like  nomads  as 
possible;  but,  after  many  inquiries,  no  cara- 
van of  that  description  could  be  found,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  compromise  on  a  three- 
seated  wagonette,  which,  to  the  horror  of 
the  superstitious,  the  liveryman  called  a 
pallbearer's  wagon. 

There  was  little  room  for  baggage,  but 
between  the  first  and  second  seats  we  stored 


our  grocery  box,  a  one-burner  gasoline 
stove,  and  one  suitcase;  the  other  luggage 
was  packed  under  the  seats,  and  cooking 
utensils  dangled  from  the  sides.  The  flat, 
canopy  top  provided  a  place  for  extra 
wraps,  but  a  sentinel  was  required  to  keep 
a  lookout  for  any  sliding  off.  The  two  rear 
seats,  arranged  tete-a-t£te,  were  so  close 
together  that  we  could  alight  only  with  diffi- 
culty, but  we  were  fully  prepared  in  the 
beginning  to  enjoy  difficulties. 

This  conveyance,  then,  drawn  by  two 
strong  horses,  was  to  be  our  means  of  travel 
over  a  circuit  of  about  ninety  miles.  We 
planned  to  be  away  for  three  days,  cooking 
our  meals  by  the  wayside,  but  seeking  the 
shelter  of  hotels  at  night. 

On  a  Thursday  morning  in  July,  at  al>out 
seven  o'clock,  we  started.    The  intention 
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was  to  build  our  first  camp  lire  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  home,  but  the  location  of 
this  fire  depended  upon  a  neighborhood 
where  we  could  secure  eggs.  Not  antici- 
pating a  famine,  in  the  rural  districts,  of 
such  food  supplies  as  milk  and  eggs,  we  were 
not  provided  with  the  latter,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  push  on  for  another  mile  before 
any  could  be  secured.  At  last  we  stopped 
at  a  tiny  vacant  farmhouse,  with  a  delight- 
fully shady  but  overgrown  yard,  and  here 
we  alighted.  Loaded  with  stove,  cooking 
utensils,  and  supplies,  we  entered  the  open 
gate,  each  taking  up  her  allotted  task.  One 
built  the  camp  fire,  another  drew  the  water 
and  set  the  table,  another  made  cocoa,  an- 
other coffee;  still  another  busied  herself 
with  the  frying  pan,  until  soon  we  were  en- 
joying a  smoking  hot  breakfast  in  the  open 
air.  And  how  good  that  breakfast  did  taste! 

So  far,  everything  had  gone  smoothly. 
True,#a  jar  of  peanut  butter  had  been  spilled 
over  the  rear  scat,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  was 
lost,  but  the  peanut  butter  should  have  been 
in  the  grocery  box,  and  the  gloves  should 
have  been  left  at  home.  Upon  starting,  it 
had  been  necessary  to  rename  two  of  our 
number.  Miss  and  Mrs.  Blue,  because 
they  so  stoutly  predicted  rain.  One  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  it  had  rained  on  the 


preceding  Monday,  and  the  other  was  su- 
perstitious because  her  left  foot  pained  her. 
Upon  volunteering  to  amputate  the  trouble- 
some foot,  however,  the  weather  indications 
at  once  became  brighter,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Blue  regained  their  original  names. 

Breakfast  over,  we  were  soon  under  way. 
We  were  to  pass  through  eleven  towns,  and 
were  now  watching  for  the  first  signs  of  the 
second,  in  which  we  arrived  long  enough 
after  breakfast  to  enjoy  a  soda.  While  wait- 
ing to  be  served  we  were  kept  busy  shaking 
hands  with  acquaintances,  who,  after  look- 
ing at  us  dubiously,  had  merrily  come  for- 
ward to  inquire  where  in  the  world  we  were 
going;  and  in  answer  it  was  only  necessary 
to  point  to  the  large  placard  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  wagonette,  which  read  "West- 
ward Ho!    To  Kansas  Wre  Go." 

About  noon  we  drove  into  a  barn  lot 
where  the  farmer  agreed  to  care  for  the 
horses,  and  we  were  glad  to  Spend  a  quiet 
hour  resting  under  a  group  of  huge  oak  trees. 
On  the  road  again,  after  a  few  miles  travel, 
one  of  the  horses  cast  a  shoe,  so  at  the  nexl 
stop  we  drew  rein  before  the  village  smithy's. 
During  this  interval  two  of  our  number  vis- 
ited the  business  section,  presumably  for 
more  soda;  one  went  to  look  at  a  church; 
the  others  remained  to  see  the  new  shoe 
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fitted.  Together  again  in  the  caravan,  we 
called  in  state  upon  a  friend.  When  some 
distance  out  of  this  little  city  we  discovered 
that  our  friend's  dog  had  decided  to  cast  his. 
lot  with  ours,  and  when  we  stopped  some 
two  miles  away  for  supper,  it  became  our 
duty  to  get  his  dogship  home.  Finally  a 
man  drove  by  who  agreed  to  see  our  charge 
to  its  destination. 

Our  dinner-supper  combined  was  a  pleas- 
ant meal  by  the  roadside  in  front  of  a  pretty 
farm  home.  We  had  already  found  that 
two  meals  a  day  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
and  also  that  there  was  no  time  for  the 
preparation  of  a  third.  A  few  miles  from 
here  we  came  to  a  place  where  they  were 
drilling  for  oil.  Some  of  the  more  venture- 
some of  our  party  visited  the  well,  but,  while 
the  men  drilling  assured  us  that  they  ex- 
pected to  strike  oil  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  great  noise  of  the  engines,  together 
with  the  flashes  of  light  from  the  gas,  proved 
exciting  enough  without  waiting  the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — a  period  of  time  that 
has  since  lengthened  into  a  number  of 
weeks,  without  the  desired  result. 

Shortly  after  this  we  reached  the  place 
where  we  were  to  spend  the  first  night,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-eight  miles  from  our  starting 
point.  We  found  a  good  hotel,  and,  our 
horses  provided  for,  we  soon  felt  fresh 
enough  to  walk  about  the  pretty  college 
town,  calling  upon  friends  for  a  pleasant 
hour,  and  quite  enjoying  their  astonishment 
at  out  mode  of  traveling.  They  would 
hardly  have  been  more  surprised  had  we 
landed  from  an  airship. 

Moving  on,  we  passed  through  a  section 
of  the  oil  belt,  and  through  what  is  known 
as  the  Tank  Farm,  where  two  hundred  and 
sixty  huge  tanks  stand,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  bar- 
rels. At  one  end  is  the  pumping  station, 
which  supplies  the  power  to  force  this  crude 
oil  on  to  the  refineries,  miles  and  miles  away. 
From  here,  for  several  miles  our  path  was 
bordered  by  oil  wells. 

The  second  morning  proved  a  beautiful 
one  and  we  started  early,  expecting  to  drive 
several  miles  before  breakfast.  Those  of 
our  party,  however,  who  depended  upon 
something  hot  to  drink  soon  after  arising, 
felt  the  need  of  it  now.  and  the  beauty  of 
the  morning  and  the  rural  scenery  was  lost 
for  them.  This  time  we  visited  several 
farmhouses  before  we  could  rind  milk — a 
circus  was  to  be  held  in  the  land,  and  we 
were  too  late  to  catch  the  early  risers.  But, 


finally,  at  one  house.' the  small  boy  of  the 
family  was  not  well  enough  to  attend  the 
show,  and  here  we  found  not  only  good 
milk,  but  a  most  cordial  housewife,  who 
offered  us  the  use  of  her  cookstove.  We 
clung  to  our  original  plan  for  cooking,  how- 
ever, and  built  our  camp  fire  in  front  of 
a  nice-looking  building  that  we  thought 
might  be  a  church  or  grange  hall,  but  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  blacksmith  shop. 

This  comfortable  breakfast  seemed  to 
send  our  spirits  up  like  mercury  on  a  hot 
day,  and  we  became  quite  satisfied  with  our- 
selves and  the  world  in  general.  We  gath- 
ered blackberries  along  the  roadside,  stopj)ed 
to  chat  with  fellow-travelers,  and  walked 
short  stages.  The  oil  wells  were  left  far 
behind,  but  a  country  with  fertile  farms 
bordered  by  wooded  hills  proved  just  as 
interesting.  About  noon,  reaching  a  pretty 
little  city  where  one  of  our  state  normal 
schools  is  located,  we  visited  the  grounds 
and  conservatory  of  that  institution,  then 
spent  a  pleasant  hour  seeing  the  best  resi- 
dence portion,  and  took  time  to  go  over  a 
fine  church  building  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. In  this  city  we  were  taken  for  the 
Chicago  juffragettcs,  who  were  then  touring 
part  of  the  state! 

From  here  we  passed  through  a  beautiful 
and  prosperous  country*  of  huge  fields  of 
corn  and  well-kept  farmhouses.  In  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  we  stopped  for  our 
second  meal;  near  a  house,  of  course,  for 
a  good  water  supply  is  the  most  important 
thing  to  consider  when  locating  an  outdoor 
dining  room.  The  family  was  not  at  home 
here,  and  believing  the  members  woultl  have 
wanted  us  to  picnic  on  their  lawn  had  they 
known  how  nice  we  were,  we  proceeded  to 
do  so,  removing  every  trace  of  our  occupancy 
later.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  camp 
fire  did  not  exist  for  this  meal. 

In  the  meantime  the  day" had  grown  very 
sultry,  with  every  indication  of  rain  before 
night,  but  we  pushed  on  for  another  eight 
miles,  when  the  lightning  became  so  vivid 
that  two  ladies  begged  to  go  under  shelter. 
Sixm  we  came  to  a  small  town,  and  left  our 
horses  to  be  fed  while  waiting  for  the  storm, 
which  was  now  upon  us,  Ho  subside.  After 
an  hour  the  rain  seemed  to  be  over,  and 
shortly  before  dusk  we  started  for  the  next 
town,  about  four  miles  distant.  We  did  not 
know  its  exact  location,  but  expected  to  in- 
quire along  the  way.  Soon  a  gentle  rain 
set  in,  but  upon  adjusting  the  rain  curtains 
we  seemed  quite  snug  and  cozy. 
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Soon,  however,  the  rain  came  down 
harder  and  harder,  until  it  seemed  a  regular 
cloud-burst;  the  horses  could  scarcely  walk 
in  the  face  of  such  a  storm.  Few  people 
were  abroad  to  ask  the  way  of,  and  they, 
alas!  alack!  were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
get  under  shelter  themselves,  to  answer  our 
questions;  and  it  had  grown  quite  dark. 
Our  curtains  were  not  the  protection  we  had 
thought,  and  the  two  of  our  number  on  the 
front  seat  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  One  of  them  was  without  a  wrap, 
while  the  other  wore  a  white  serge  coat! 
Finally,  in  the  distance,  a  faint  light  in  the 
sky  could  be  discerned,  and  after  following 
it  for  what  seemed  several  miles,  we  reached 
the  town  where  it  had  been  planned  to 
spend  the  second  night.  We  were  quite 
drenched  by  the  time  all  had  found  a  shelter- 
ing roof,  and  two  caravanners  spent  most  of 
the  night  drying  their  clothes  over  a  lamp. 

The  next  morning  a  few  calls  were  made, 
in  a  drizzly  rain,  to  let  friends  know  that  the 
ardor  of  a  caravan  party  could  not  be  damp- 
ened even  by  a  cloud-burst;  and  later  our 
exit  was  made,  when  the  mists  had  rolled 
away.  The  soil  through  this  part  of  the 
country  was  sandy,  so  that  the  roads  were 
not  as  heavy  as  anticipated  and  we  reached 
the  next  town  in  good  season,  and  the  town 
after  that  in  time  to  lay  in  supplies  for  din- 
ner. We  felt  sure  that  the  damp  weather 
had  had  its  effect  upon  our  appearance 
when  the  baker  thought  we  were  street-fair 
people.  But  it  was  time  for  the  last  meal, 
so  away  with  melancholy !    We  were  to  have 


all  that  was  left  in  the  grocery  box,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  good  things  bought  at  the  last 
stop.  Our  party  dined  luxuriously  in  a 
shady  barn  lot,  and  as  our  paper  plates  had 
been  used,  the  farmer's  wife  loaned  us  her 
gold-banded  china. 

From  here — the  rain  over  and  home 
within  an  afternoon's  journey — our  party 
grew  quite  hilarious,  one  propounding  rid- 
dles from  a  book,  while  the  others  attempted 
their  solution.  It  was  impossible  for  six 
people  to  spend  three  days  together,  without 
some  distinguishing  inclination  becoming 
prominent  in  each,  and  in  this  case  we  had 
noticed:  Miss  A's  ability  to  keep  her  hair 
smooth  on  windy  days;  Mrs.  B's  fondness 
for  frequent  changes  of  costume;  Miss  C's 
appetite  for  canned  beans;  Mrs.  D's  accur- 
acy as  a  weather  prophet;  Miss  E's  pronc- 
ncss  to  get  her  bearings  by  the  location  of 
cemeteries;  Mrs.  F's  ability  to  cook,  which 
met  with  the  great  and  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  hungry  sextette. 

We  reached  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  declaring  that  our 
trip  had  been  both  novel  and  inexpensive. 
One  person  had  acted  as  treasurer,  and  her 
record  showed  a  total  expense  of  S20.40. 
We  had  found  our  own  part  of  the  state 
practically  a  new  country  to  us,  full  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  making  a  good  setting  ft  r 
an  interesting  caravan  trip.  We  hope  to 
explore  more  of  our  neighborhood  this  fall, 
and  next  year  take  a  longer  trip,  avoiding 
all  towns  and  confining  ourselves  to  rural 
districts. 
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The  Little  Auto  Bonnet 


By 

ARTHUR  GU1TERMAN 


HERE  arc  roses  in  the  hedges, 
Scarlet  lilies  in  the  sedges 

And  the  cowslip,  golden- pet  aled  as  a  star, 
But  the  blossom  for  a  lover 
Laughs  beneath  the  silken  cover 

Of  the  little  auto  bonnet  in  tin  car. 

II,  the  little  auto  bonnet 

With  the  fluffs  and  fr  ills  upon  it 

.  1  nd  the  chiffon  btrw  that's  tied  beneath  the  chin.' 
II<nc  caressingly  it  presses 
On  the  curly,  truant  tresses 

That  refuse  to  keep  their  naughty  selves  within! 

II,  the  little  auto  bonnet, 
Its  a  lyric,  it's  a  sonnet, 

It's  a  triolet,  a  madrigal,  a  song! — 
For  in  such  exalted  phrases 
I  am  bound  to  sing  its  praises 

Till  her  aviation  bonnet  comes  along. 
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Here  are  described  a  few  typical  Summer  Resorts  of  peculiar  charm  which 
our  readers  have  discovered.    They  afford  a  hint  of  the  vast  sum- 
mer possibilities  of  our  great  continent. — The  Editor. 


Where 

Beautiful  Lake  Tahoe 

HELD  high  in  the  arms  of  the  Sierras, 
six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
Lake  Tahoe  lies  like  an  exquisite 
sapphire  in  its  wondrous  setting  of  moun- 
tain and  forest.  Its  whole  silver-mar- 
gined oval  is  rimmed  round  with  moun- 
tains, gray  and  rugged  on  the  .Nevada 
shore;  smiling,  stately,  and  verdant  on  the 
California  side.  On  their  summits  gleam 
the  everlasting  snows — the  source  from 
which  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake  are  fed. 
Between  these  heights  and  the  softly  lapping 
margin  of  the  lake  lie  miles  of  the  most 
alluring  playgrounds  that  nature  ever  laid 
out  for  mortal  man's  refreshment.  She 
meets  him  here  in  his  every  mood.  If  he 
is  a  sportsman,  she  offers  trout  streams  un- 
numbered, from  the  clear-rushing  Truckee, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  to  the  veri- 
table tangle  of  brooks  that  come  tumbling 
down  the  mountains  from  all  sides;  while 
in  the  lake  itself  are  thousands  of  finny 
beauties,  both  shy  and  wise.  There  is  game, 
also,  in  the  mountains,  and  plenty  of  duck 
shooting  on  the  lake,  during  the  season. 
If  the  visitor  likes  exploring,  Tahoe  spreads 
out  a  perfect  network  of  trails  leading  to 
most  interesting  places:  you  can  climb 
mountains  to  the  glaciers;  you  can  visit 
rocky,  fern-carpeted  glens,  so  hidden  in 
leafy  darkness  that  you  feel  all  the  thrill 
of  an  original  discoverer;  or,  if  you  like 
longer  trips  over  automobile  roads,  you  can 


To  Go 

take  excursions  to  many  of  the  quaint 
places  that  helped  in  making  the  history 
of  '49.  If  the  summer  tourist  is  interested 
in  botany,  he  finds  a  most  curious  and 
varied  flora  at  his  feet.  Or,  if  he  is  simply 
and  sanely  lazy,  there  are  delicious  long 
days  to  be  spent  on  the  lake,  or  idling 
among  the  pines,  or  sunning  on  the  beach. 
To  one  who  fancies  company,  there  is 
plenty  of  diversion  among  the  ten  thousand 
or  more  visitors  who  go  to  the  lake  each 
year;  and  to  one  who  chooses  solitude, 
there  are  numberless  quiet  nooks  where  no 
sound  penetrates,  save  the  babble  of  brooks 
and  the  song  of  birds.  To  the  rich,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  comforts  to  be 
had  in  exchange  for  dimes  or  dollars;  and 
to  those  of  modest  means,  there  are  the 
most  delightful  cottage  and  tent  accom- 
modations, within  reasonable  expense.  But, 
with  all  these  facilities  for  meeting  widely 
differing  needs,  there  is  one  gift  that  Tahoe 
presents  to  every  visitor  alike — and  that  is 
the  gift  of  sleep.  Never  were  there  such 
nights!  And  never  was  there  such  an  appe- 
tite as  one  acquires  in  those  heights! 

For  children  it  is  a  paradise,  for  there  is 
absolutely  not  a  harmful  bug  or  beast  or 
snake  to  be  found  in  its  environs.  And, 
moreover,  there  are  innumerable  tinkling 
brooks  for  small  feet  to  follow,  and  un- 
counted leafy  fastnesses  for  young  warriors 
to  capture;  there  are  pine  cones  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  to  gather,  thimble  berries  to  eat, 
and  wild  gooseberries  to  carry  home  for 
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someone  to  make  into  the  most  delicious 
marmalade. 

We  have  visited  Tahoe  twice.  Once  we 
camped  in  a  tent  on  the  Nevada  side.  Once 
we  stayed  at  a  large  hotel.  Now,  our  two 
boys  are  growing  to  be  good  oarsmen,  and 
the  next  time  we  go,  we  are  planning  to 
hire  a  boat,  take  a  canvas,  a  kettle,  and  an 
individual  frying  pan  apiece,  and  make  a 
rowing  trip  around  the  lake,  stopping  where 
the  whim  takes  us,  staying  until  the  spirit 
moves  us  to  depart,  and  provisioning  at  the 
various  resorts  along  our  route.  Won't 
that  be  "larks"?    C.  E.  H. 


The  Rocky  Mountains 

BOULDER,  Colorado  (within  an  hour's 
ride  from  Denver  and  easily  accessi- 
ble to  tourists),  combines  unimpeach- 
able climate  and  unsurpassable  scenery 
with  those  material  accommodations  which 
make  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

East  of  town,  the  land  stretches  away, 
level  as  the  Nebraska  prairie,  green  or- 
chardcd  and  green  pastured — a  living  pic- 
ture of  prosperous,  peaceful  country  life. 
Its  mountain  fastnesses  to  the  west,  with  their 
twanv,  rock-built  heights  and  depths,  their 
wind-twisted  pines,  their  trailing  films  of 
cloud,  invite  to  a  new  air  and  an  upper  world. 

The  town  itself,  a  good-natured,  cosmo- 
politan community  of  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  hospitable  and  extends  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  newcomer. 

The  key  city  of  mountain  and  of  plain, 
its  attractions  are  necessarily  diverse; 
hence,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  family 
vacation  place,  for  the  tastes  and  propensi- 
ties of  individual  members  of  a  family  are 
apt  to  be  dissimilar. 

First,  there  is  plain,  unadulterated  rest — 
quantities  of  it.  The  exhausted  worker 
may  stretch  out  lazily  day  after  day,  under 
the  shade  of  some  thick-foliaged  pine,  and 
watch  the  shadows  shorten  and  grow  long 


again,  while  over  all  shimmers  the  incom- 
parable Colorado  sunshine. 

Then,  there  is  recreation,  and  so  multi- 
form are  its  phases  that  but  a  few  can  be 
mentioned.  Mountain  climbing  offers  end- 
less enjoyment  to  many.  For  those  who 
do  not  like  to  climb  there  are  charming 
walks  and  drives,  automobile  excursions 
and  railway  trips.  Do  the  "Red  Gods" 
call  to  something  wilder — more  remote? 
Then  take  the  "narrow  gauge,"  and  watch 
the  low-wheeled  engine  as  it  crawls  tortu- 
ously between  the  craggy  jaws  of  the  moun- 
tain—always higher,  till  it  seems  as  if  one 
must  soon  reach  the  very  roof  of  the  uni- 
verse. No  Swiss  scenery  can  surpass  the 
sublime  panorama  that  unfolds  before  the 
spectator  on  this  Switzerland  trail  of  Amer- 
ica. Yet  the  entire  trip  can  be  had  for 
$1.50,  and  the  time  consumed  is  less  than  a 
day.  This  is  but  one  of  the  half  dozen  in- 
spiring "one-day  trips"  that  can  be  con- 
veniently made  from  Boulder. 

Is  the  father  an  aspiring  Nimrod,  or  a 
disciple  of  Walton?  Boulder  Creek  is  a 
trout  stream  not  to  be  despised,  while, 
farther  back,  the  Big  Thompson  is  an  ex- 
cellent fishing  place.  It  has  the  advantage, 
too,  of  lying  near  what  are  probably  the 
best  hunting  grounds  in  the  state. 

Is  recreation  that  is  primarily  educa- 
tional sought  for?  The  state  university 
summer  school  and  the  Chautauqua  supply 
this  want;  while  the  geologist,  the  botanist, 
the  zoologist,  have  but  to  "go  forth  under 
the  open  sky  and  list  to  Nature's  teachings." 

The  smaller  folks  look  for  just  "a  good 
time,"  and  surely  they  can  have  it  here,  for 
they  have  all  out-doors  to  play  in.  Are 
they  not  in  the  land  of  the  burro,  that  long- 
earcd,  long-lived  promoter  of  their  happi- 
ness? Can  they  not  join  the  climbers'  club, 
enter  the  athletic  classes,  or  take  part  in 
the  Chautauqua  children's  "meet"?  And, 
incidentally,  can  they  not  learn  "gografy" 
at  first  hand?  For,  from  the  streets  of  the 
town,  they  can  look  across  miles  of  space 
upon  the  icy  surface  of  the  only  real  glacier 
in  the  state.  They  can  visit  silver  mines, 
gold  mines,  mines  of  coal  and  of  tungsten— 
all  within  easy  reach. 

The  "littlest  one,"  too,  will  thrive  here, 
for  this  crisp-aired  upland  region  is  veritably 
Mother  Nature's  sanatorium  for  babies. 

Attractions,  conveniences,  cost,  are  prob- 
ably the  three  thoughts  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  vacation  seeker. 
Boulder's  varied  attractions  are  easily  se- 
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curable.  There  are  good  accommodations, 
too,  at  moderate  cost.  Three  large  hotels 
and  many  private  houses  furnish  the  best 
of  food  and  lodging.  Table  board  varies 
from  $4  to  $7  a  week.  Furnished  rooms 
or  houses  are  easily  obtained.  Cottages 
and  tents  on  the  Chautauqua  grounds  are 
favorite  abiding  places  for  tourists,  and 
here  they  may  "keep  house"  if  they  wish, 
or  the  dining  hall  will  supply  all  their  needs. 
Unfurnished  tents  and  cottages  rent  for  from 
$12.50  to  $75.00  for  the  six  weeks'  session, 
while  house-furnishings  are  supplied  by  the 
Chautauqua  management  at  a  small  cost. 

In  fact,  all  accommodations,  while  not 
the  cheapest,  are  reasonable,  for  Boulder 
is  not  yet  a  commercialized  summer  resort. 
Yet  many  folk  come  and  linger  and  come 
again,  for  the  charm  of  the  place  "grows" 
upon  one,  and  increases  with  successive  sea- 
sons. J.  D.  L. 


Isles  of  the  Sea 


WHEN  I  was  invited  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  friends  at  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  I  might  perhaps  have 
felt  justified  in  supposing  that  I  was  too 
sophisticated  on  the  subject  of  summer  out- 
ings to  be  capable  of  having  any  deep  im- 
pression made  upon  me  by  a  place  within 
three  hours  of  Boston.  Summer  outings  at 
home  and  abroad — in  the  woods,  on  the 
hills,  by  the  streams,  and  on  the  snores,  of 
my  native  New  England;  ocean  travel,  in- 
cluding leisurely  voyages  in  tropical  and 
temperate  latitudes — these  were  among 
the  things  that  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  I  had 
even  spent  one  long  summer  of  twelve  con- 
tinuous months  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  brilliant,  cloudless  days  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  matchless  sunsets,  and  by  refresh- 
ing nights;  where  the  trade  wind,  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  orange  and  jasmine,  swept 
joyously  through  my  home  on  the  cliff,  and 
the  surf  made  ceaseless  music  along  the 
shore.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  however, 
is  strong  within  me,  and  I  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  in  faith  and  hope  made 
ready  for  my  visit  to  the  unknown  Isles. 


It  was  a  sultry  August  day  when  I  left 
the  train  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
boarded  the  island  steamer,  and  was  soon 
on  my  way  to  the  sea.  Out  swept  our  boat 
through  the  river's  mouth,  and  the  main- 
land, with  its  heat  and  noise,  was  left  be- 
hind. Before  us,  lying  gray  and  pink  in  an 
unruffled  sea,  the  little  islands,  some  nine 
in  number,  began  to  detach  themselves 
from  one  another,  and  to  show  their  in- 
dividual features.  Within  an  hour  of  leav- 
ing Portsmouth  we  reached  Star  Island, 
and,  landing  on  the  little  pier,  I  met  my 
friends  and  was  conducted  to  the  only  habi- 
tation on  the  island.  Here  I  was  estab- 
lished in  an  apartment  with  large  windows 
commanding  a  magnificent  outlook  past 
the  islands  of  Smutty  Nose  and  Appledore, 
toward  the  coast  of  Maine.  When  I  went 
down  to  supper  I  found  that  the  dining 
room,  too,  had  its  magnificent  outlook; 
and  when,  later,  I  sat  with  my  friends  in 
the  drawing  room,  I  found  another  and 
equally  magnificent  outlook.  Then  we 
walked  the  broad  piazza,  and  gazed  out  to 
sea  in  all  directions;  watched  the  light  of 
day  fade,  and  the  lights  of  night — in  the 
sky  and  along  the  shore — appear;  listened 
to  the  lapping  of  the  water  on  the  rocks; 
and  inhaled  with  ecstasy  deep  breaths  of 
invigorating  air. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  restful  night,  I 
was  taken  to  see  the  sights  of  the  island — 
miniature  meadows  traversed  by  delight- 
fully crooked  paths;  Captain  John  Smith's 
monument;  the  old  cemetery;  the  quaint 
church;  the  ruins  of  the  parsonage,  and, 
most  impressive  of  all,  the  huge  masses  of 
granite,  which  have  for  ages  been  the  de- 
fense of  the  island  on  its  eastern  side.  Re- 
turning, I  was  shown  the  tennis  court  and 
croquet  grounds,  where  young  people  and 
others  desiring  outdoor  amusements  could 
enjoy  them  under  the  most  favorable  and 
exhilarating  conditions;  the  music  and 
dancing  hall,  where  indoor  pleasures  could 
be  indulged  in  without  annoyance  to  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  hotel;  the  little  beach 
in  a  sheltered  cove,  where  children  could 
safely  paddle;  the  splendid  plunge  from 
the  wharf  for  competent  swimmers;  even 
the  diminutive  apple  tree,  the  only  tree  on 
the  island,  up  which  a  boy  might  climb 
without  great  risk,  should  the  spirit  move 
him.  Other  things  that  naturally  belong 
to  the  seaside,  such  as  boating,  fishing,  and 
sailing,  were  also  there  for  those  who  de- 
sired them. 
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Meanwhile,  I  might  well  ask  myself, 
where  those  tired-looking  people  were 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  train  the  previous 
afternoon?  Some  of  them,  without  doubt, 
were  by  inland  ponds  where  the  mosquito 
is  omnipresent;  others  were  in  popular 
hotels,  where  day  and  night  are  made 
hideous  by  posing,  piano  playing,  and  the 
clatter  of  a  multitude  of  tongues;  others 
were  at  those  summer  places,  where  motors, 
dust,  piano  organs,  vaudevilles,  merry-go- 
rounds,  scenic  railways,  loop-the-loops,  and 
itinerant  and  clamant  vendors  of  eatables 
•make  rest  impossible.  Three  hundred  of 
them  might  have  come  to  Star  Island, 
where  they  would  have  had  excellent  enter- 
tainment, the  best  of  air,  no  dust,  no  mos- 
quitoes, no  malaria,  no  noise  of  trains  and 
motors,  healthful  recreations  and  real  rest. 

This  is  not  the  enthusiastic  utterance 
due  to  a  first  impression  of  a  new  place.  I 
have  been  to  Star  Island  again  since  that 
first  memorable  visit,  and  I  hope  to  go  there 
often  in  the  future.  Some  day  or  other,  I 
fear,  there  will  be  no  stopping  place  there 
to  receive  such  as  myself  at  reasonable  rates, 
but  some  millionaire  will  buy  the  island  up 
for  his  summer  residence,  and  the  public 
will  be  excluded.  That  evil  day,  however, 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  unhesitatingly 
advise  those  who  can  do  so  to  go  to  Star 
Island  before  it  is  too  late.    C.  A.  R. 


In  a  California  Camp 

TO  spend  our  vacation  away  from  the 
workaday  world,  yet  be  where  we 
could  have  rest  and  quiet  combined 
with  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  was  the  aim  of 
my  husband  and  myself  last  summer.  To 
this  end  we  selected  Camp  Rincon,  located  in 
that  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains 
known  as  San  Gabriel  Canyon,  through  which 
flows  the  West  Fork  of  the  San  Gabriel  River. 
The  camp  is  about  thirty-eight  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  easy  of  access  either  by 
steam  cars  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  or  by 
electric  cars,  to  Azusa,  where  a  large,  com- 
fortable, four-horse  stage  takes  one  into 
camp  in  three  hours  and  a  half. 


Our  first  glimpse  of  tents  against  a  back- 
ground of  huge  oak  trees  made  us  feel  that 
we  had  indeed  left  the  haunts  of  men  far 
behind.  If  a  person  is  in  the  least  inclined 
to  be  a  lover  of  nature,  he  could  not  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings of  this  camp. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  cook- 
ing, good  substantial  tents,  with  floors  and 
furnishings,  may  be  rented.  There  is  a 
well-supplied  store  on  the  grounds,  where 
groceries  of  all  kinds  may  be  purchased. 
The  management  owns  a  ranch  near  the 
camp,  where  it  raises  chickens,  turkeys, 
eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  fresh  vegetables. 
Ice,  also,  is  procurable. 

There  is  a  large  concrete  plunge  for  bath- 
ing, and  shower  baths;  there  is  a  dance 
pavilion;  and  there  is  an  assembly  hall 
where  huge  log  fires  are  kindled  in  the  even- 
ing, before  which  the  guests  gather  to  pop 
corn,  toast  marshmallows,  and  tell  their 
varied  experiences  of  the  day. 

The  San  Gabriel  River  provides  trout  fish- 
ing for  those  who  enjoy  that  pastime  of 
Izaak  Walton,  while  the  surrounding  hills 
are  inhabited  with  different  kinds  of  game — 
deer,  fox,  lynx,  squirrels,  and  "coons" — 
thus  furnishing  sport  for  the  hunter. 

On  the  place  is  a  tennis  court  and  croquet 
grounds,  and  inside  may  be  found  billiard 
and  pool  tables.  The  camp  has  a  good  sup- 
ply of  saddle  horses  and  pack  animals,  and 
can  furnish  guides  for  parties  that  care  to 
explore  the  adjoining  mountains. 

Rates  for  tents  and  furnishings  are  as 
follows:  Tents  with  frame  and  floor  12  by 
14  feet,  $3  a  week;  10  by  12  feet,  $2;  and 
8  by  10  feet,  $1.50.  The  necessary  fur- 
nishings for  the  tents  are  supplied  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Saddle  horses  rent  at  $2.50  a  day;  mules 
at  $1.50  a  day;  and  burros  at  Si  a  day. 
The  stage  fare  from  Azusa  to  camp  is  $1.50 
each  way,  which  allows  each  person  to  have 
twenty-five  pounds  of  m  baggage.  The  fare 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Azusa  by  steam  cars 
is  70  cents  one  way;  and  by  electric  cars, 
50  cents  one  way. 

The  camp  is  open  the  year  round,  and 
the  stage  makes  one  trip  daily.  During 
July,  August,  and  September,  the  stage 
makes  two  trips  each  way  every  day.  If 
parties  wish  to  make  special  arrangement, 
they  can  be  met  at  other  than  the  regular 
stage  hours. 

I  might  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  this 
camp,  there  is  no  pretense  made  as  to  dressi- 
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ness;  even  those  who  take  their  meals  in  the 
dining  pavilion  do  not  dress  up  for  them. 
It  is  an  easy,  care-free  existence.    J.  T.  B. 


Quaint  Old  Jersey 

ON  the  Jersey  coast,  between  Seaside 
Park  and  Bay  Head,  is  a  very  tiny 
railway  station,  and  toward  the 
beach  is  a  low  building,  a  little  church,  and 
five  cottages.    This  is  Ortley,  New  Jersey. 

The  conductor  must  be  notified  or  the 
train  will  pass  without  stopping,  as  it  is  a 
flag  station.  The  train  will  be  met  by  an 
absurd  little  car  drawn  by  two  elderly  mules, 
and  driven  by  a  character  named  Peter, 
who  is  everything  from  pastor  to  sheriff  of 
Ortley.  The  car  runs  on  a  track  about 
thirty  inches  wide;  this  is  Ortley 's  rapid 
transit  system. 

If  you  are  able  to  appreciate  Ortley,  you 
will  be  taken  to  its  heart  at  once,  and  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  Ortleyite  forever.  If 
you  do  not  care  for  ocean,  waves,  and  sand, 
and  then  for  sand,  waves,  and  ocean,  you 
will  probably  leave  the  next  day.  Summer 
after  summer,  for  twenty-five  years  and 
more,  some  of  the  people  have  been  coming 
here,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  will  tell  of 
the  time  when  Ortley  was  really  a  small 
place — only  a  cottage,  no  station,  nor  Inn. 
Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  de- 
lightful places  for  a  vacation,  and  it  is  im- 
probable that  it  will  change  materially  in 
the  near  future. 

It  is  a  splendid  place  for  children — no 
"dressing  up"  and  no  fashion.  We  put 
aside  our  old  clothes,  during  the  winter — 
as  "just  the  thing  to  wear  this  summer  at 
Ortley." 

The  little  children  enjoy  the  sand  and 
ocean;  the  older  ones,  the  bathing,  sailing, 
and  fishing  on  lovely  Barnegat  Bay.  And 
there  are  jwrches  and  rocking  chairs  and 
fresh  air  for  the  tired  people  who  want  to 
rest  and  be  lazy. 

There  is  a  really  excellent  library,  the 
books  being  contributed  by  the  guests  and 
entirely  free  for  their  use.  Often  there  will 
be  considerable  musical  talent  among  the 


guests,  and  someone  will  get  up  a  concert, 
or  the  young  people  will  give  a  play,  or  an 
impromptu  costume  dance. 

The  sailing  and  fishing  are  both  good,  and 
boats  can  be  rented  from  Peter.  The  guests 
are  charming,  I  have  rarely  met  nicer  peo- 
ple at  any  resort.  There  is  nothing  shoddy 
or  pretentious  about  the  place.  It  is  for 
people  who  love  outdoor  life,  and  can  en- 
joy the  simple  things  not  found  in  fashion- 
able summer  resorts. 

The  mosquitoes  are  about  the  same  as 
they  are  anywhere  on  the  Jersey  coast ;  some 
seasons  they  are  worse  than  others,  but  last 
summer  they  were  scarcely  noticeable. 

Ortley  can  be  reached  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  it  is  about  two  hours  from 
either  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  There 
are  no  shops  at  Ortley,  but  there  are  tele- 
phones and  telegraph  connections  with  the 
larger  places,  so  that  supplies  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  good  doctor  can  easily  be 
reached.  The  train  service  is  good.  Sea- 
side park  is  about  eight  minutes,  and  Bay 
Head  about  forty  minutes  away.  No  sum- 
mer is  complete  for  us  without  at  least  one 
week  at  Ortley.    L.  S.  T. 


Paradise  in  Maine 

ONCE  landed  in  Portland,  Maine,  the 
gates  to  paradise  are  already  open 
to  you,  and  only  forty  minutes  dis- 
tant by  train.  From  the  moment  you  em- 
bark on  Scbago  Lake — with  its  beautiful 
length,  and  the  crooked,  narrow  river  lead- 
ing from  it  through  a  primitive  lock  draw- 
bridge into  more  beautiful  Long  Lake — you 
will  have  the  Presidential  range  of  New 
Hampshire  before  you  against  the  horizon, 
and  a  foreground  of  hills  ending  almost  at 
the  lake's  edge.  You  may  enjoy  every  mile 
of  it,  for  your  landing  place  is  at  its  very 
end  where  the  steamer  ties  up  for  the  night. 
Here  you  exchange  distant  views  for  short 
ones,  and  the  boat  for  a  wagon  that  takes 
you  over  five  miles  of  picturesque  road  to 
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Waterford,  Maine,  where  I  have  spent  two 
thoroughly  good  vacations,  all  too  short. 

There  are  two  villages,  equally  desirable. 
They  are  locally  distinguished  as  "  the  Flat " 
and  "the  City."  Each  is  near  a  lake  where 
there  is  good  boating  and  fishing,  with 
plenty  of  sandy  beaches  for  the  children's 
playground.  The  "Flat,"  only,  has  a  hotel, 
but  excellent  board  and  rooms  can  be  found 
in  a  dozen  or  more  houses  in  either  village. 

In  the  cemetery  of  South  Waterford  lies 
the  body  of  Artemas  Ward,  and  in  one  of 
his  books  is  a  graphic  word  picture  of  his 
home  village.  It  was  a  post-office  when 
Maine  villages  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  men  came  to  it,  for  their  infrequent 
letters,  over  twenty  miles  of  rough  country. 
The  old  Scoggin  trail  can  still  be  traced  in 
places.  The  little  town  house  has  been  the 
center  of  government  for  a  century  at  least. 
There  is  a  fascinating  history  of  the 
town,  written  by  a  literary  man  who  has 
beautified  the  home  of  his  ancestors  for 
vacation  use. 

A  circulating  library  of  many  volumes 
is  especially  popular  in  stormy  weather. 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  average 
summer  boarder  is  a  demoralizing  influence 
on  Sunday,  but  the  majority  of  those  I  met 
in  Waterford  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
successful  experiment  there  of  uniting 
churches  of  three  denominations  under  one 
minister.  There  is  a  morning  service  in  one 
village;  an  afternoon  service  in  the  other. 
And  both  are  well  attended,  though  the  call 
of  out-of-doors  comes  in  at  every  window. 

Do  you  remember  the  tourmalines  of  the 
Harvard  museum?  Many  of  them  came 
from  Mt.  Mica,  within  an  easy  drive  of 
Waterford.  And  nearer  still  is  Lowell, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Volk  carried 
on  a  rug-making  industry  among. farmers' 
families.    G.  V.  B. 

A  Mountain  Top 

SKYLAXD,  Virginia — the  name  fits 
the  place;  just  the  place,  by  the  way, 
to  spend  the  summer  vacation.  Nine 
miles  southeast  of  the  little  town  of  Luray, 
in  Page  County— world  famous  for  its  won- 
derful limestone  caverns— and  high  upon  a 
plateau  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  is 
Skyland  Camp.  It  is  called  "camp"  by 
those  who  go  there  because  the  word  sum- 
mer resort  suggests  another  atmosphere. 
The  very  opposite  of  showiness,  society 
life,  formality,  and  summer  hotel  etiquette 
prevails  at  this  spot. 


Scattered  over  a  considerable  area  of 
level  ground  on  a  mountain  top  are  the 
buildings  and  amusement  grounds  of  this 
attractive  place.  The  lure  of  blazed  trails 
leads  for  miles  through  the  forests  of  oak 
and  chestnut;  the  flora  is  most  interesting; 
the  fauna,  outside  of  the  tame  animals  of 
the  camp,  consist  mainly  of  poor  mountain 
whites  and  their  legends  of  rattlesnakes. 

There  is  no  hotel,  but  meals  are  served 
in  a  common  dining  hall,  and  the  little 
housekeeping  necessary  is  done  by  well- 
trained  colored  servants.  All  the  campers 
live  in  cozy,  bark-thatched  rustic  cabins, 
each  cabin  accommodating  a  family,  or  a 
group  of  bachelor  girls,  or  a  company  of 
boys.  The  enormous  fireplace  of  each 
cabin  is  kept  supplied  with  hickory  logs. 

Social  life  at  the  camp  is  chiefly  what 
the  young  folks  make  it,  though  some  or- 
ganized effort  is  made  by  the  management 
in  the  way  of  tournaments,  field  meets,  and 
dances.  The  campers  all  dress  for  senice 
and  comfort,  the  head  of  the  camp  appear- 
ing in  a  corduroy  trapper's  costume,  so 
unusual  that  no  one  can  imitate  it.  The 
creed  of  Skyland  Camp  is  a  belief  in  the 
informal  and  neighborly,  the  care  free  and 
natural.  Conventions  dwindle  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  peak.  Stony  Man,  4,028  feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  view  from  Skyland  is  unsurpassed. 
No  valley  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Valley 
of  the  Virginia,  and  this,  with  the  Shenan- 
doah River  winding  through  it,  lies  in  gor- 
geous panorama  beyond  the  cliff  at  the 
camp's  edge.  The  nine-mile  wagon  ride 
from  the  railroad  station  at  Luray  is  a  con- 
tinual unfolding  of  nature's  beauties.  By  a 
half  mile  climb  beyond  the  camp,  one  is 
rewarded  with  the  wonderful  picture  of 
mountains,  farms,  streams,  and  woods  in 
thirteen  counties  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Sunrises  and  sunsets  seen  from  Stony  Man, 
with  one  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  its 
valley  a  blaze  of  dazzling  color,  and  the 
other  side  and  its  valley  a  shadow,  are  pic- 
tures worthy  of  the  attempts  of  a  pen  or 
brush  genius.  Thunderstorms  crashing  and 
rumbling  far  below  one's  feet,  grant  awe- 
inspiring  yet  beautiful  glimpses  of  an  an- 
gry nature. 

For  him  who  seeks  freedom  from  worry; 
who  desires  rest,  comfort,  wholesome  food, 
pure  air  and  water,  congenial,  informal 
fellow  vacationists — let  him  turn  to  Sky- 
land. Its  railway  station  is  Luray,  Vir- 
ginia.   J.  H. 
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With  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  curls, 

A  joyous  tumult  making, 
They  came,  a  group  of  merry  girls, 
Their  college  walls  forsaking. 

A  brief  half-hour  they  tarried  here 

To  tease  their  grave  professor; 
Recount  their  pranks,  and,  without  fear, 
To  make  him  their  confessor. 

To-night  he  finds  upon  his  desk 

A  curious  little  book, 
Inscribed  with  mystic  characters 
Like  wavelets  on  a  brook. 

Its  pages  all  are  stored  with  facts, 

Like  honey  in  a  hive; 
For  instance:  "If  a  =  b, 
Why,  then,  x—^." 

Strange  words,  too,  stare  me  in  the  face: 

"Toioutos,"  "Tis,"  and  "Pou"; 
With  riddles  such  as,  "Of  what  kind?" 
"How  much?"  and,  "  Which  of  two?" 

Of  geometrical  designs 

There  are  full  half  a  score, 
Besides  a  few  quite  new  to  me, 
Like  bird  tracks  on  the  floor. 

Ah,  little  maid  with  sunny  hair, 

I  linger  lovingly 
Over  thy  book  to-night,  before 

I  send  it  back  to  thee. 

Far  from  t/te  city's  ceaseless  roar, 

Above  the  noisy  street, 
My  room  is  filled  with  laughter  gay 

And  girlish  voices  sweet; 

While  winsome  Dollie  chatters  Greek, 

My  loneliness  to  banish, 
And  Muriel  hums  the  "  Pathetique," 

And  Mildred  laughs  in  Spanish. 

What  matter  whether  words  are  writ 
In  English,  French,  or  Greek, 

When  they  are  all  to  music  set, 
Whatever  tongue  you  speak? 

Faint,  faint,  and  low  the  echoes  grow, 

Swift  has  the  vision  flown; 
The  last  sweet  cadence  dies  awayx 

And  I  am  left— alone. 
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What  of  Your  Boy  and  Girl 
During  Vacation 

By 

WILLIAM   A.  iVlcKEEVER 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. KANSAS  STATE   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Professor  McKccver,  familiarly  and  affectionately  known  as  "Sunshine"  McKeever,  became  famous 
the  AUatitic  to  the  Pacific  through  the  extraordinary  demand  for  his  bulletins  and  leaflets 
upon  the  training  of  children— The  Editor. 


WTNESS  in  imagination  the  closing 
scene  of  the  year  in  the  public 
school.  Out  of  the  confinement 
of  the  schoolroom,  as  if  bursting  from  be- 
hind prison  bars,  come  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America.  With  springing  step  and  joyous 
laughter  they  betray  an  unusual  sense  of 
freedom  and  gladness.  Away  they  hurry 
to  their  homes  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  long  months  for — for  what?  Here  the 
picture  changes.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  at  work  for  genera- 
tions perfecting  a  great  school  system 
for  the  care  and  training  of  children  dur- 
ing the  nine  months  (more  or  less)  in 
school,  we  turn  them  out  to  battle  with 
mere  chance  environment  during  the  vaca- 
tion period. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  general  child- 
welfare  situation  reveals  three  great  active 
sources  of  character  development;  and  these 
are  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  street. 
By  the  last  is  meant  the  juvenile  social  life. 
Now,  how  intelligently  do  we  provide  for 
them?    Let  us  see. 

Observe  now  how  blindly  we  have  con- 
tinued to  provide  for  the  training  and  direc- 
tion of  our  children.  We  have  reached  the 
point  of  spending  millions  annually  for  the 
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instruction  in  the  public  schools.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  spend  our  public  money 
in  the  support  of  the  "street"  instruction — 
that  is,  in  a  few  scattering  instances,  for 
playgrounds — and  we  have  not  yet  even 
begun  to  think  of  taxing  ourselves  in  sup- 
port of  the  training  of  our  children  in  the 
home.  Now,  I  wish  the  reader  would  keep 
the  last-named,  tremendously  important 
fact  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  the  account. 

Our  One-sided  System  of  Education 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  children  leaving  at 
the  end  of  the  term  our  greatest  democratic 
institution,  the  public  school,  and  follow 
them  on  their  way.  In  the  school  they 
were  all  treated  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
mon rule,  which  made  for  social  equality  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  In  the  classroom 
the  child  of  the  millionaire  was  made  to 
know  that  he  must  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  and  win  promotion  through  personal 
effort  and  merit.  Likewise,  the  child  of  the 
attic  home  was  given  the  assurance  that  his 
worthy  efforts  would  be  rewarded,  notwith- 
standing his  humble  breeding.  But  now 
these  millions  of  young  Americans  rush  out 
of  the  confinement  of  the  school— some  to 
be  pampered  and  petted  and  hurried  about 
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among  pleasure  resorts  for  a  three-months' 
period;  some  to  be  pinched  and  beaten  and 
driven  daily  to  the  performance  of  tasks  too 
heavy  for  their  little  bodies;  some  into  homes 
where  the  thought  of  their  continued  devel- 
opment will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
their  parents;  all  to  a  home  environment 
which  neither  the  state  nor  t/te  smaller  munic- 
ipality has  had  any  intentional  part  in 
providing. 

Now,  observe  the  following  opinions  of 
experts,  and  perhaps  the  magnitude  of  this 
vacation  problem  will  be  more  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

Says  Judge  Lindsey  of  Denver:  "The 
great  majority  of  the  thousands  of  boys  who 
come  into  this  court  charged  with  some  form 
of  criminal  conduct  arc  merely  good  boys 
who  arc  starting  on  a  road  to  crime  from  lack 
of  something  worth  while  to  do." 

Superintendent  Gourdello  Brown  of  the 
Mintah  Training  School,  Salt  Lake  City: 
"Fully  75  per  cent,  of  our  delinquents  come 
here  from  that  one  cause  alone,  'Nothing 
to  do.'" 

Rudolph  R.  Reeder,  Ph.D.,  author  of 
"How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and 
Learn,"  on  page  191  of  his  volume  says: 
"Thousands  of  offenses  designated  by  the 
law  as  misdemeanors  or  crimes,  and 
many  a  fiendish  piece  of  deviltry  not  put 
down  in  law  books,  are  committed  dur- 
ing the  long  vacation  each  year  because 


a  great  army  of  boys  is  turned  loose  on 
the  community  with  nothing  to  do.  Their 
time  is  not  motived." 

Parents  Must  Awaken 

The  chief  aim  of  this  article  is,  first,  to 
awaken  the  parents  of  the  country  to  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  school- 
vacation  problem  just  stated;  and,  second, 
to  offer,  if  possible,  the  specific  suggestions 
that  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood  from  the 
beginning  that  there  is  no  break  in  the 
child's  education  at  the  close  of  the  public 
school  year.  He  goes  right  on  during  vaca- 
tion, learning  as  rapidly  as  ever  and  acquir- 
ing character-building  habits  as  rapidly  as 
ever,  even  though  the  lessons  may  be  pre- 
sented under  very  different  circumstances. 
Not  merely  a  part,  but  all,  of  life  is  a  school 
to  the  growing  child.  So  it  comes  to  pass 
that  while  schoolhouses  are  closed  and  books 
laid  away  for  the  summer,  the  learning 
processes  continue  actively.  There  are  the 
lessons  in  work  and  play,  the  lessons  in 
fastidiousness  and  flippancy,  the  lessons  in 
crime  'and  vagrancy,  and  many  others  that 
mark  the  vacation  period. 

So,  while  the  state  is  slowly  making  up 
its  mind  to  prepare  text-books  for  the  parent 
teacher  in  the  home,  and  to  provide  other 
specific  means  of  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  the  home-training  problems,  those  par- 
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ents  who  are  conscious  of  this  need  will  have 
to  cast  about  for  any  helpful  agency  that 
may  chance  to  be  available.  The  three 
sorts  of  vacation  experience  that  must 
vitally  enter  into  the  life  of  the  child  are 
these:  Work,  play,  social  intercourse. 

Vacation  Employment  for  Children 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  coming  more  and  more  daily 
to  the  recognition  of  work  and  industry  as 
essential  factors  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter in  the  young,  there  are  still  many  well- 
meaning  but  thoughtless  parents  who  deny 
their  children  this  precious  privilege.  I  chal- 
lenge the  moral  right  of  parents  to  do  this 
thing — either  to  permit  their  boys  and  girls 
to  run  about  during  vacation  practically 
at  will  and  without  any  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; or  to  keep  them  during  all  this  time 
overfed  and  overdressed  and  constantly  in 
the  midst  of  the  "refining"  influences  of  the 
social  whirlwind.  I  deny  the  moral  right 
of  another  class  of  parents  to  keep  their 
children  constantly  grinding  at  the  mill 
of  toil  during  the  school  vacation.  At 
some  future  time,  the  provisions  of  wise 
legislation  will  render  it  inexcusable 
on  the  part  of  parents  that  either  of 
these  wrongs  against  their  children  shall 
continue. 

But  what  is  the  willing  parent  to  do? 
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Simply  this:  See  that,  during  the  vacation 
period,  the  child  be  given  some  work  and 
responsibility  proportionate  to  his  years  and 
strength.  In  all  of  this,  see  that  the  work 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  not  the  child 
for  the  sake  of  the  work.  Do  not  consider 
the  work  as  profit-bearing  until  you  have 
first  considered  its  character-building  nature. 
Do  not  hesitate  or  fail  to  see  that  the  little 
five-year-old  performs  daily  some  trifling 
duty  that  will  awaken  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  scale  of  duties  be  graded 
upward  as  the  years  advance. 

It  would  be  futile  for  me  to  try  to  give 
a  specific  answer  in  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem of  work.  Conditions  are  so  manifold 
and  varied.  But  the  problem  is  a  most 
serious  one,  and  particularly  in  respect  to 
boys  growing  up  in  the  city.  It  is  also  my 
honest  belief  that  the  young  girls  among  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  rigid  but  reasonable  home 
course  in  the  performance  of  the  manifold 
household  duties— if  not  under  the  im- 
mediate instruction  of  the  mother,  then 
under  the  direction  of  a  trustworthy  person 
either  within  the  school  or  as  special  in- 
structor. There  can  be  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  if  all  the  growing  girls  be  provided 
with  such  a  course  of  training,  their  effi- 
ciency as  future  home  makers  will  be  tre- 
mendously enhanced.  Herein  lies  a  large  part 
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of  the  solution  of  the  alarming  divorce  prob- 
lem; and  the  vacation  period  is  the  most  op- 
portune time  for  imparting  such  instruction. 

So  with  the  boys.  They  simply  must  hare 
something  responsible  to  do  during  vacation 
or  they  will  take  up  some  of  the  first  lessons  in 
criminality.  Such  great  authorities  as  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Judge  Ben  Lindsey/and  Hon. 
William  George  recognize  work  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  boy  development.  At  the 
George  Junior  Republic  the  boy  who  will  not 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is 
cast  into  prison  and  fed  on  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  until  he  changes  his  mind.  Now, 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
splendid  success  of  that  juvenile  institution 
in  its  achievements  of  transforming  crooked 
boyhood  into  substantial  manhood. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  moral 
obligation  of  parents  to  provide  something 
suitable  for  the  boy  to  do  during  the  vaca- 
tion period.  No  task  may  be  regarded  as 
too  mean  and  lowly,  provided  it  be  such  as 
to  develop  the  boy's  physical  strength,  his 
self-reliance,  and  his  courage  to  meet  the 
trying  conditions  manfully.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  seeing  that  the  good 
effects  of  the  work  be  not  counteracted  by 
some  demoralizing  influences  of  the  place 
where  he  works.  Keep  him  close  at  home 
if  possible.  It  is  both  advisable  and  feasi- 
ble that  small  boys  be  taught  to  do  ordinary 


housework.  Or,  where  nothing  else  is  avail- 
able, the  resourceful  father  can  invent  some- 
thing for  his  son  to  do  even  if  he  has  to 
think  out  a  plausible  excuse  for  having  some 
materials  moved  about  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  back  end  of  the  lot.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  understood  that  the  boy's 
character  will  be  nourished  by  far  the  best 
upon  some  sort  of  industry  which  he  can 
see  clearly  the  purpose  and  meaning  of. 

What  of  Vacation  Play? 

It  needs  no  longer  to  be  argued  that  the 
development  of  the  child  cannot  go  on  prop- 
erly without  a  liberal  amount  of  play.  A 
new  and  inspiring  philosophy  of  play  is  just 
now  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  the  pop- 
ular mind.  Its  essence  is  this:  namely,  that 
play  is  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  char- 
acter building  in  the  young,  and  that  it 
must  be  provided  and  carried  on  scientific- 
ally in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  its  * 
practice. 

At  last  the  science  of  research  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  play  life  of  chil- 
dren, to  the  end  that  not  only  its  splendid 
meanings  and  purposes  have  been  worked 
out,  but  also  its  best  methods  and  materials 
arc  being  carefully  provided.  But  there  is 
one  phase  of  the  play  question  that  the 
people  at  large  are  yet  slow  in  appreciating. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  resent  it.    I  refer 
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to  the  fact  that  the  play  of  children  will  not 
necessarily  go  on  well  when  merely  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  are  provided, 
but  that  there  must  be  careful  direction 
of  the  play  activities.  However,  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  play-supervision  theory  are 
yielding  just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  shown  on 
the  playground  the  effective  results  of  the 
principle  in  actual  operation.  It  has  been 
found  that  while  the  undirected  playground 
lowers  the  market  value  of  adjoining  prop- 
erty, the  directed  playground  enhances  it. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  detailed 
treatment  of  the  play  and  the  playground 
questions,  but  rather  to  urge  upon  parents 
the  necessity  of  seeing  that  their  children  be 
provided  with  play  as  well  as  with  work 
during  the  school  vacation.  If  there  be  a 
public  playground  accessible,  then  by  all 
means  let  the  children  have  the  benefits 
of  its  splendid  aid.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
small  proportionate  number  of  the  millions 
of  school  children  are  in  reach  of  such  a 
helpful  institution.  So  there  is  the  pressing 
necessity  of  providing  a  substitute. 

Children  do  not  play  well  or  so  advan- 
tageously alone.  One  of  the  greatest  ele- 
ments of  play  is  the  social  one.  Then,  see 
to  it,  if  possible,  that  your  child  has  one  or 
more  desirable  play  companions,  and  that 
there  be  provided  reasonable  materials  and 
direction.  The  person  who  understands 
child  nature  can  take  some  materials  as 
simple  as  a  few  spools  and  nails  and  strings 
and  rig  up  a  "machine"  that  will  both 
delight  and  instruct  the  youthful  mind.  On 
other  occasions,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
purchase  some  inexpensive  materials  out  of 
which  to  construct  some  play  apparatus. 
Those  who  have  ample  means  must  be 
cautioned  against  indulging  the  capricious 
side  of  the  child's  nature  with  an  over-amount 
of  ready-made  toys  and  playthings.  Herein 
lies  the  beginnings  of  those  forms  of  self- 
indulgence  and  pampering  which  often 
lead  to  the  dissipations  and  excesses  of 
adult  life. 

To  those  parents  who  doubt  their  ability 
to  provide  suitably  for  vacation  play  it  is 
suggested  that  they  apply  to  some  general 
publishing  house  for  a  catalogue  of  books 
and  materials  for  instruction. 

Vacation  and  the  Social  Life 

The  tendency  of  all  normal,  pre-ado- 
lescent  boys  is  to  run  with  the  crowd  or 
gang.  At  this  time  the  gang  spirit  is  strong, 
and  it  should  be  reasonably  indulged.  Any 


good  boy,  if  unrestrained,  will  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  level  of  the  tough  crowd. 
For  want  of  a  better  substitute  he  may  be 
allowed  to  go  at  times  in  the  company  of 
boys  who  are  somewhat  inferior  to  himself 
in  morals  and  manners  without  being  con- 
taminated by  them,  provided  a  parent  or 
teacher  of  strong  personality  keep  close 
within  the  precincts  of  his  confidence.  There 
are  many  who  will  oppose  the  theory  im- 
plied above.  But  from  the  evidence  I  can 
gather  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  boy 
or  girl  exclusively  at  home  for  want  of  ideal 
social  companions. 

The  best  element  of  the  mature  person- 
ality to-day  is  what  we  call  "social  effi- 
ciency." By  that  we  mean  the  ability  of 
the  individual  to  mingle  with  people  on  the 
various  levels  of  life,  and  to  exert  a  whole- 
some and  beneficent  influence  over  their 
conduct.  Now,  this  work  of  socializing  the 
growing  child  with  a  view  to  making  him  a 
positive  moral  force  cannot  be  begun  too 
soon;  neither  can  it  be  accomplished  by 
keeping  him  away  from  all  associates.  He 
must  learn  early,  through  association  with 
those  whose  conduct  violates  his  standards 
of  right,  not  only  how  to  withstand  such 
evil  influences,  but  also  in  a  measure  how  to 
cdrrect  such  faults.  The  vacation  period 
offers  peculiar  opportunities  to  all  thought- 
ful parents  who  would  develop  the  moral 
stamina  in  their  children  rather  than  to 
allow  it  to  deteriorate,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  (i)  The  moralizing  influence  of 
the  teacher  is  at  this  time  inoperative.  (2) 
The  ordinary  crowd  with  whom  the  child  is 
mingling  is  freer  from  restraints  than  is  the 
case  during  the  school  period. 

So  I  say,  let  your  boy  and  girl  run  rather 
freely  in  the  neighboring  juvenile  society 
during  the  day.  But  go  into  their  councils 
at  evening  and  go  over  with  them  the  moral 
problems  that  have  grown  out  of  their  day's 
experiences.  They  will  thus  gradually  ac- 
quire a  system  of  natural  standards  whereby 
to  judge  juvenile  conduct  and  you  will  be 
both  surprised  and  gratified  at  their  growth 
in  moral  self-reliance.  Now,  contrast  if  you 
will  that  other  method,  which  some  pursue, 
of  keeping  their  children  "out  from  among 
the  contaminating  crowd."  In  the  latter 
case,  the  child  gradually  comes  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  superior  person  with  the 'com- 
mon crowd  ranking  far  beneath  him.  As  a 
result  his  power  of  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  great  mass  of  humanity  is  permanently 
lost  and  his  social  efficiency  as  well. 
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Jailing  The  Fly 

By 

CLIFTON  F.   HODGE,  Ph.D. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Dr.  Hodge,  who  is  biologist  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Afass., 
says  he  is  through  with  window  and  door  screens  for  all  time.    He  has  found  a  better 
way  to  avoid  flies,  simpler  and  less  expensive. 


WHY  shut  ourselves  in  prison  and 
give  our  enemy,  the  house  fly,  the 
full  freedom  of  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  great  out-of-doors?  .  Why  be  an- 
noyed by  screens  which  but  half  do  the  work 
they  are  intended  for?  Why  have  the  fly 
about  at  all?  As  long  as  the  fly  was  known 
merely  as  an  annoying  nuisance  there  was  lit- 
tle chance  of  enlisting  concerted  effort  for  its 
suppression.  Now  that  it  is  convicted  of 
being  the  bearer  of  all  manner  of  germs  of 
disease,  its  extermination  has  become  the 
most  urgent  next  step  toward  cleanly  living. 

The  fly  breeds  chiefly  in  stable  manure, 
but  will  breed  also  in  almost  any  decaying 
filth,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  only  ten 
days  are  required  for  eggs  to  hatch  and  the 
mature  insect  to  emerge.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  advocate  intelligent  cleanliness, 


but  even  if  all  stable  and  barnyard  accumu- 
lations were  plowed  into  the  field  weekly, 
there  would  still  remain  in  the  cities  the 
gutters,  sewers,  dumps,  and  all  sorts  of  ac- 
cidental accumulations  anywhere;  and  in 
the  country,  the  miles  of  roadsides  and  acres 
of  pastures. 

It  is  treason  to  give  food  and  comfort  to 
an  enemy.  If  there  is  no  more  free  feed- 
ing, there  will  be  no  more  breeding.  How- 
ever, the  "fly-tight"  garbage  can,  now  in- 
sisted upon  by  boards  of  health,  is  designed 
to  drive  the  famishing  creatures  into  our 
houses  to  feed.  In^te  them  into  the  cans, 
but  catch  every  one  that  enters.  Even- 
thing  most  attractive  to  flies  can  be  placed 
in  this  receptacle  and  by  attaching  the  trap 
it  becomes  a  veritable  vacuum  cleaner  for 
flies. 
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Dr.  Hodge's  window  and  garbage  pail 
fly-traps,  and  a  formalin 
bottle 


You  may  "shoo"  the  same  fly  a  hundred 
times.  You  do  not  have  to  catch  it  but 
once.  Easier  yet,  give  it  the  chance,  and 
let  the  fly  catch  itself.  Effective  trapping 
at  the  most  attractive  feeding  place  on  the 
premises — it  may  be  the  garbage  can  or 
swill  barrel  of  a  home  or  a  room  or  shed  in 
cases  of  larger  establishments,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, markets,  in  which  all  waste  mat- 
ters are  collected— would  render  window 
and  door  screens  unnecessary  as  a  protec- 
tion against  M usca  domestica. 

A  fly  seeks  its  food  entirely  by  smell  and 
will  crawl  in  to  it  through  any  dark  crack. 
After  feeding,  it  will  fly  up  or  crawl  toward 
the  light. 

The  Window  Trap 

Before  storms,  evenings,  or  when  savory 
cooking  is  going  on,  flics  are  attracted  to  the 
kitchen.  If  we  have  a  screen  covering  the 
entire  window  on  the  outside,  the  simple 
device  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
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tion  will  catch  the  flies  as  fast  as  they  come. 
Two  narrow  strips  of  thin  wood  or  tin,  fas- 
tened to  the  outside  of  the  screens,  guide  the 
flies  to  the  small  opening  into  the  wire  cage 
in  the  center.  These  will  not  go  back  to  the 
stable  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Where  stable  cellars  are  necessary,  the  so- 
called  "fly-tight"  construction  so  often  in- 
sisted upon  by  authorities  is  calculated  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  flies  forever.  Mil- 
lions of  eggs  may  be  laid  in  the  material 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cellar;  the  warm 
material  is  the  best  possible  incubator;  the 
flies  as  they  hatch  will  swarm  out  whenever 
the  place  is  opened,  as  it  must  be  daily. 
Suppose  we  have  at  least  one  window  on  the 
sunny  side  and  have  it  screened  with  dur- 
able wire  net.  The  flies,  as  they  hatch,  will 
swarm  to  this  window,  and  by  the  usual 
guide-strips  we  may  lead  them  to  an  open- 
ing near  the  top,  into  a  trap.  Then,  too, 
the  odor  from  this  window  will  attract  the 
flies  which  are  seeking  a  place  to  oviposit. 
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If  we  shut  them  out,  they  will  find  some 
other  filth  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  By 
means  of  guide-strips  on  the  outside  of  the 
screen,  invite  them  in — into  another  trap. 
Thus  we  catch  them  "coming  and  going." 

The  Bottle  Trap 

A  simple,  effective  means  of  poisoning  is  to 
fill  a  good-sized  bottle  with  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  formalin,  the  common  germicide. 
Place  a  saucer  over  it  and  invert  the 
whole. 

A  nick  is  broken. in  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  or  it  may  be  set  up  on  a  bit  of  chip, 
so  that  the  liquid  will  partially  fill  the  saucer 
and  a  small  slice  of  bread,  covered  with 
sugar,  is  placed  in  one  side  as  an  added 
attraction.  Both  bottle  and  saucer  may  be 
mounted  in  a  wooden  or  wire  bracket  so  that 
it  may  be  hung  in  any  sunny  corner  about 
the  stable  or  porch;  or,  with  a  little  shelf 
tacked  in  place,  the  bottle  may  be  simply 


leaned  up  in  a  corner.  During  hot,  dry 
weather,  with  no  other  water  near,  this 
device  will  cover  the  back  porch  or  stable 
floor  black  with  flies.  It  is  quite  possible 
some  such  poisoning  method,  worked  out-of- 
doors,  would  prove  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  whole  fly  problem. 
The  bottle  keeps  the  strength  of  solution 
and  doles  it  down  as  needed,  so  that,  once 
set,  it  requires  no  attention  for  months. ' 

The  Garbage  Can  Trap 

The  garbage-can  trap  is  very  simple.  A 
hole  is  cut  in  the  cover  of  the  can  just  the 
right  size  for  one  of  the  familiar  wire  traps 
to  fit  over.  A  special  rustless  trap  for  this 
purpose  is  now  being  made.  The  fly  is 
attracted  from  a  great  distance  by  the  odor. 
It  cannot  get  into  the  can  but  invariably 
walks  into  the  trap.  By  count  I  once 
caught  2,500  flies  in  fifty-five  minutes  in 
such  a  trap  at  the  rear  of  a  grocery  store. 
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ATHENIAN 


BEGIN  early  (my  start  was  about  June 
15,  and  I  netted  eighteen  pounds  of 
honey  that  year).  Provide  an  attic 
room,  lighted  by  one  window  or  skylight 
with  a  fly-screen  on  it  easy  to  move.  The 
screen  should  have  a  Porter  bee-escape  (25 
cents)  inserted  in  an  upper  corner;  the  room 
to  face  east,  south,  or  west;  I  prefer  east,  as 
the  bees  wake  up  earlier  for  business. 

A  stout  bench,  rigid,  nailed  fast,  two  feet 
wide,  runs  along  near  the  outside  wall. 
Provide  places,  say  two  feet  apart,  for  four 
or  five  hives  if  possible,  for  future  ease  of 
mind.    But  begin  with  one.    For  each  hive 


provide  a  runway:  a  wooden  trough  three 
inches  deep  and  as  wide  as  the  hive  (find 
that  out,  sure!),  covered  with  wire  netting, 
but  with  two  boards  across  the  top  at  each 
end,  with  a  crack  between  just  wide  enough 
for  a  sheet  of  zinc  to  slip  down  in.  These 
zincs  are  for  use  as  storm  doors  in  winter, 
and  are  to  have  a  slot  cut  out  of  the  lower 
edge,  three-eights  of  an  inch  high  and  seven 
inches  long,  so  at  all  times  that  much 
freedom  of  egress  is  given,  regardless  of 
winter. 

The  runway  leads  to  a  port  of  the  same 
size,  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  house; 
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and  the  outer  end  should  slant  downward 
with  a  joint,  to  shed  rain.  Paint  it  well, 
and  sprinkle  fine  sand  inside  on  that  slope 
while  wet,  to  make  it  rough.  The  runway 
proper  should  be  as  level  and  smooth  as 
possible.  Mine  had  to  lead  out  through  the 
slope  of  the  roof;  this  proved  an  advantage, 
as  it  gave  the  whole  roof  for  an  alighting 
board.  Also  it  made  a  leak  and  a  job  for 
the  carpenter.  (Don't  let  him  nail  zinc 
down  as  doorsteps.  The  sun  makes  it  too 
hot  for  bees'  feet.) 

I  prefer  the  "Danz"  hive  (Danzenbaker). 
The  entrance  is  the  whole  width.  You 
should  get  the  brood-chamber;  a  beeboard, 
which  rests  on  it  and  prevents  queen  and 
drones  from  going  upward;  the  super,  filled 
with  boxes  for  honey-making;  a  wire  fly- 
screen,  on  that;  a  board  cover  over  all;  a 
healthy  brick,  to  keep  it  there.  In  the  hive 
should  be  a  colony  of  10,000  or  more  Italian 
bees  with  an  Italian,  wing-clipped  queen. 
All  this  you  buy. 

For  tools,  a  broad  chisel,  long  screw- 
driver, bee-veil,  rubber  gloves,  smoker,  gas 
pliers,  and  an  escape-board— a  board  with 
a  bee-escape  let  into  the  middle  of  it. 

The  hive  should  come  late  in  the  day. 
Put  on  veil  and  gloves,  place  the  hive  on  the 
bench  close  to  the  selected  runway  (be  sure 
the  storm  doors  have  been  taken  out  and 
the  runway  is  nailed  rigid),  rip  off  the  net- 
ting nailed  over  the  hive  entrance  and 
gently  shove  the  hive  forward  tight  against 
the  runway  entrance.  Many  bees  will  rush 
out  around  you.  No  matter — provided  you 
have  thick  clothing  on;  otherwise — !  The 
rest  will  begin  to  rush  in  and  out  of  doors, 
to  see  where  they  are.  Presently,  let  out 
those  clustered  now  around  the  window,  and 
they  will  join  the  throng.  That's  all.  By 
sunset  they  will  have  calmed  down  and  by 
morning  be  busy,  as  though  high  in  a  cliff 
above  all  men. 

Through  the  runway  net  you  can  watch 
them,  and  in  time  get  to  learn  their  ways. 
The  top  screen  allows  you  to  see  how  the 
boxes  are  being  filled.  Always  afterward 
leave  the  cover  on  and  tight.  They  want 
the  dark.  Perhaps  the  inner  joint  of  the 
runway,  next  the  hive,  leaks  bees.  They 
get  through  little  holes,  and  you  may  not 
have  measured  right  in  making  it.  Putty 
will  remedy  that;  and  of  course  all  other 
runways  but  that  one  are  kept  closed  till 
needed  for  future  swarms.  Of  course  the 
nearer  the  wall,  the  easier  for  the  bees;  but 
for  roof  reasons  ray  runways  are  two  feet 


long  and  work  well  enough.  I  keep  covers 
on  them,  darkening  them,  ordinarily. 

Honey-time  comes.  Fill  the  smoker  with 
some  dry,  rotten  wood,  a  live  coal  at  the 
bottom,  green  grass  in  the  top.  Puff  it 
alight  (better  practice  a  little  the  day  be- 
fore), slip  the  chisel  in  under  the  super  and 
lift  it  a  crack.  Puff  in  some  smoke,  wait 
a  minute;  do  it  again;  again;  also  some  into 
the  top.  Start  the  super  all  around  with 
the  chisel,  take  off.the  brick,  get  the  escape- 
board  ready,  lift  the  super  suddenly  by  the 
back  end  and  slide  in  the  board  with  the 
hollow,  cuplike  side  uppermost.  Do  it 
quickly,  and  get  it  square  on  the  top.  Let 
down  the  super  on  it,  replace  top  board  and 
brick,  and  go  downstairs.  This  is  in  the 
afternoon;  by  morning  very  few  bees  will  be 
in  the  super,  if  any.  A  con- 
trols them  if  need  be. 

Of  course  you  have  worn  veil  and  gloves 
during  the  above  affair.  Be  quiet,  move 
gently,  jar  nothing,  kill  as  few  as  possible 
in  your  work,  and  smoke  often  will  be  need- 
less. When  the  super  is  full  of  honey — or 
before  if  you  wish — put  another  one  on 
under  it  with  the  escapeboard  between,  and 
thenceforward  you  can  get  honey  for  the 
table  as  needed  without  veil  or  gloves.  Put 
a  third  super  on  later  if  need  be,  to  give 
plenty  of  room  for  them  to  work  in,  then 
they  won't  think  of  swarming  that  season; 
but  unless  you  have  a  big  colony  of  40,000 
or  so  at  the  outset— which  isn't  likely— next 
year  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about 
that.  Meanwhile  you  will  have  bought  a 
book — say,  The  A,  B,  C  of  Beekeeping — 
and  read  up  on  that,  provided  hive,  etc. 

Winter  comes;  on  go  the  storm  doors,  un- 
cover the  runways,  and  swathe  the  hive  with 
five  or  six  layers  of  newspapers,  tied  or 
tacked  on.  That  stays  on  till  spring.  The 
bees  don't,  though.  I  have  seen  them  com- 
ing out  in  a  stream  on  a  warm  February  day, 
for  a  health  flight. 

That's  all.  The  rest  you  can  learn  from 
books — and  this,  too,  if  you  know  where  to 
look.  And  the  result?  Last  fall  in  one  hive 
I  had  40,000  bees  and  70  pounds  of  honey, 
not  counting  their  own  private  stores  for 
the  winter,  down  below.  The  children  said 
30  pounds  were  none  too  much  for  us,  and 
they  were  prophets.  Ten  pounds  I  reserv  ed 
for  bee-feeding  in  case  of  a  cold  spring; 
30  pounds  I  sold  offhand  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bors at  25  cents  per  pound.  The  market 
price  was  then  about  40  cents.  And  I  had 
found  a  most  enjoyable  hobby  meanwhile. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THK  KITCHEN  OF  COUNT  S.  OKUMA.  TOKIO.  JAPAN. 
JAPANESE  KITCHENS  ARK  NOTABLE  FOR  THK  ABSENCE  OF  BAKING 
APPARATUS,  THE  BAKING  BKINC  LEFT  TO  THK  PUBLIC  BAKERY. 
THE  BASKETS  ON  THE  UPPER  LEFT  IN  THIS  VIEW  ARE  USED  FOR 
WASHING  RICE  AND  VEGETABLES.  THK  BOX  AT  THE  LOWER 
RIGHT    IS   A    REFRIGERATOR.    BEING   SO  MARKED. 
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THE    UOXL1KE    UDJKCTS    ON  THE   STOVK    AT    THE    RIGHT    ARE   I'SEO   T  O   STEAM    POTATOES.  RICE, 
ETC.     THE    KETTLE    AT  THE    LEFT    IS    I' S  E  D     FOR    IIOILING  WATER 


IHL  r>ltl   KETTLES   NEAR  THE  CENTER  OF  THE   PICM'RE.  AND  CONNECTED   WITH  CAS   PIPES.  ARE 
USED  FOR   UolLING   RU  E.     THE   TUBS  ON  THE  UPPER  SHELF  MODERATE   THE  HEAT 
OP    THE   RICE,    WHICH    THEY   CONVEY    TO   THE   DINING  ROOM 
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THE  PANTRY  IN  COUNT  o  K  U  M  K*t  HOUSE.    TWO  SINKS  APPEAR  IN  THE  FOREGROUND.    IN  THE  SINK  AT 
THE  RIGHT  ARE  TWO  TV  H  s  POD  WASH  I  KG  IMSHIS,     THE  FLOOR  Is  BARE  AND  ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN 


THE  BUTLER'S    PANTRY   IN   THE   HOME   OF  COVN1   OKCMA.     THE    MAIDS  ARE  CARRYING  DISHES  TO 
THE  DINING   ROOM.      T  II  K   STOOL -LIKE  LACQUERED  WARES   IS'   THE  LEFT  CORNER 
OF    THE    SHELF    ARE    THE    INDIVIDUAL  TABLES 
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How  We  Test  Refrigerators 

In  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 


Good  Housekeeping  Institute  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  household 
utensils  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds.    The  test  and  investigations  are  carried  on  in  order 
to  give  to  the  subscribers  of  the  magazine  the  definite,  helpful  information  they  need 
and  are  seeking.    Readers  of  the  magazine  may  urite  to  us  for  advice  concern- 
ing labor-saving  devices  at  any  time,  and  have  their  letters  fully  answered. 
Each  month  is  published  the  list  of  apparatus  which  has  been 
tested  and  approved  the  previous  month.     A  complete  list  for 
iqio  was  published  in  the  January,  ign,  issue.  These 
are   invaluable  reference   lists  for  the  housekeeper. 


A   WORD  CONCERNING   THIS  ARTICLE 

It  pays,  from  several  points  of  view,  to  thoroughly  understand  your  refrig- 
erator. This  article  tells  all  about  the  refrigerator  and  its  working,  and 
should  l>e  read  by  every  housekeeper. 

If  you  do  not  know  just  what  the  Good  Housekeeper  Institute  docs,  and 
why  it  does  it,  this  article  will  enlighten  you  on  these  questions  also. 

Next  month's  article  in  this  series  will  treat  of  ice-cream  freezers  and  water 
stills;  last  month's  told  all  about  gas  stoves  and  g.  s  appliances. 


WHICH  is  the  best  refrigerator? 
This  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
come  in  so  frequently.  Were  a 
class  in  housekeeping  before  me— those 
many  who  have  asked  that  question — I 
should  desire  to  give  a  Yankee  reply  and 
ask  a  series  of  questions  such  as  these: 

What  is  the  purj>ose  of  a  refrigerator? 
Is  it  primarily  designed  to  keep  ice  or  pre- 
serve food?  Wrhv  does  cold  keep  food? 
Will  it  keep  it  indefinitely?    Why  not? 

Does  the  melting  of  the  ice  assist  in  the 
production  of  cold?    Should  the  air  of  the 


refrigerator  be  dry  or  moist?  Why?  How 
may  the  air  of  such  a  device  be  kept  cold  and 
dry? 

Then  what  should  one  look  for  in  a  re- 
frigerator? 

That  is,  until  one  knows  why  food  spoib 
and  how  this  may  be  delayed  if  not  pre- 
vented, she  cannot  intelligently  look  foi 
those  points  which  mark  the  good  refrigera- 
tor. Even  then  one  must  have  some  stand 
ard  of  comparison^  she  is  to  know. 

Standards  in  devices,  in  apparatus,  and  in 
machines  are  difficult  things  to  establish. 
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A  dynamo  may  be  of  a  certain  horsepower, 
and  we  then  knew  its  capacity.  An  auto- 
mobile may  be  a  one-,  three-  or  four-cylinder 
machine.  Weights  and  measures  are  stand- 
ard things;  even  a  cooking  utensil  holds  so 
many  pints  or  quarts,  but  a  refrigerator — 
what  should  it  do,  or  not  do? 

In  the  first  place  it  should  have  ample  ice 
space.  It  should  be  well  constructed  and 
very  well  insulated  that  the  cold  may  be 
retained.  Good  insulation  in  a  refrigera- 
tor is  quite  as  essential  as  the  same  thing  in 
a  tireless  cooker,  but  the  refrigerator  requires 
something  the  tireless  cooker  does  not ;  name- 
ly, proper  circulation  of  air.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial—first, because  dry  air  is  as  necessary  as 
cold  air  for  the  keeping  of  food;  and,  second, 
l>ecause  in  this  way  the  low  temperature  of 
the  refrigerator  is  better  maintained. 

Now,  in  order  to  reach  the  standard  we  set 
for  a  good  refrigerator  in  Good  Housekeep- 
ing Institute,  the  device  must  answer  the 
series  of  questions  given.  In  the  first  place 
it  must  maintain  a  certain  low  temperature 
under  certain  conditions  and  during  a  jieriod 
of  time.  It  must  also  keep  dry;  that  is, 
show  no  gathering  of  moisture  under  diffi- 
cult atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  air  prove  to  be  good. 

Practical  Tests 

The  refrigerators  we  have  so  far  tested 
were  tried  out  last  summer  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September  in 
the  large  room  of  the  Institute,  where  the 
big  plate  glass  windows,  unshaded  by 
awnings,  were  exposed  to  the  western  sun. 
The  temperature  for  days  ran  from  77  to 
94,  and  up  to  97.  In  the  morning  it 
would  be  as  low  as  76  degrees,  reaching  86, 
90.  97,  and  even  9S  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  refrigerators  were  filled  on  Monday, 
the  ice  being  weighed  and  the  ice  boxes 
filled— not  half  full,  but  a  chunk  of  ice  was 
cut  to  fill  the  ice  compartment  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Then  no  further  ice  was  added 
during  the  first  week  in  order  to  sec  how 
rapidly  the  ice  melted  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  how  the  device  responded. 
During  the  second  week  ice  was  put  in  the 
boxes  each  day  ;  that  is,  the  ice  compart- 
ments were  kept  filled.  The  third  week  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ice  was  put  in  every  other 
day,  and  so  on.  The  rapidity  of  ice  melt- 
ing and  temperatures  were  watched  steadily 
under  all  jwssible  conditions,  for  the  su- 
preme test  of  the  refrigerator  is  to  keep  the 


food  placed  in  it  in  good  condition  for  a 
protracted  time. 

Non-Absorption  of  Odors 

In  each  refrigerator  matches,  salt,  dry 
cereals  and  crackers  were  placed,  and  in 
some  were  kept  ail  summer;  in  others  until 
they  became  moist.  In  those  in  which 
these  materials  were  kept  (luring  the  entire 
time,  they  never  became  moist,  salt  and 
crackers  being  taken  out  in  September  crisp 
and  dry. 

In  each  refrigerator  milk,  butter,  onions, 
melons  and  those  food  materials  which  are 
apt  to  absorb  or  give  out  odors  were  put  to- 
gether, but  in  their  right  relations;  for  cold 
air  falls;  warm  air  rises  and  the  circulation 
of  any  good  refrigerator  must  and  should  l>e 
down  below  the  ice,  up  on  the  other  side, 
over  the  ice  and  down  again.  Milk,  butter, 
and  those  foodstuffs  which  readily  absorb 
odors  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
refrigerator;  if  possible  under  the  ice  or  im- 
mediately next  below.  Then  the  melons, 
onions  and  those  things  which  have  odors 
which  may  be  absorl>ed  should  go  at  the  top 
of  the  box,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
coldest  place  is  l)elow,  not  above,  the  ice,  so 
that  jellies,  cream,  etc.,  which  the  housewife 
desires  to  solidify  should  l>e  placed  immedi- 
ately below  where  the  cold  air  can  fall  on 
them  and  facilitate  the  process. 

The  tests  carried  on  during  July  gave 
with  one  refrigerator  a  radius  of  temperature 
ranging  from  36  to  50  degrees  with  a  small 
ice  consumption.  During  the  hot  week  of 
the  temperatures  given,  the  temperature  in 
one  refrigerator  ran  40  degrees,  42,  41,  44, 
40.  Another  refrigerator  during  this  same 
week  gave  60  degrees,  64,  62,  68,  64— a 
temperature  quite  incapable  of  keeping  food 
from  comparatively  rapid  decomposition. 
Another,  however,  responded  with  44  de- 
grees. 45, 43,  44,  4i—  a  very'  even  range  with 
the  use  of  comparatively  little  ice. 

At  noon  one  Saturday  the  temperature  of 
the  six  refrigerators  under  trial  gave  the  fol- 
lowing: 50  degrees,  52,  55,  55,  65.  70.  This 
was  taken  when  the  ice  had  been  allowed  to 
get  very  low  previous  to  the  boxes  lieing 
filled  for  over  Sunday.  On  Monday  at  noon 
the  boxes  reported  these  temperatures: 
45  degrees,  47,  50,  50,  60,  65 — exactly  five 
degrees'  drop  in  each.  But  the  ice  con- 
sumption varied  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree. One  hundred  pounds  had  been  put 
in  each  box  on  Saturday  at  noon;  No.  1  had 
lost  25  lbs.;  No.  2,  26  lbs.;  No.  3,  26  lbs.; 
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No.  4,  32  lbs.;  No.  5,  47/2  lbs.;  No.  6,  over 
50  lbs.,  in  that  time. 

Just  What  the  Refrigerator  Is  For 

A  refrigerator  is  a  device  designed  to  pre- 
serve perishable  food  materials  for  a  period 
of  time.  Now,  all  that  the  proper  preserv- 
ing of  food  needs  is  to  protect  it  from  the 
attack  of  the  micro-organisms  which  desire  it 
for  the  same  purpose  as  do  higher  living 
things;  that  Is,  to  consume  as  food.  These 
micro-organisms  flourish  in  warm,  moist 
air,  and  the  aim  of  the  housewife  being  to 
keep  the  food  from  spoiling,  she  must  so  far 
as  possible  have  the  aid  of  dry,  cold  air. 
Any  degree  of  cold  except  one  beyond 
freezing  point  delays  the  process  but  is  not 
capable  of  preventing  it.  Cold,  dry  air  is 
effective,  as,  while  molds  grow  readily  upon 
any  food  containing  only  a  small  amount  of 
water,  bacteria  require  some  considerable 
percentage  of  water  in  order  to  develop  and 
grow.  The  drier  the  air  in  a  refrigerator,  the 
better  the  food  will  keep. 

Now  it  is  as  the  ice  melts  that  the  food 
gets  or  absorbs  cold  and  the  refrigerator  is 
chilled ;  if  the  ice  is  actually  prevented  from 
melting,  the  temperature  will  not  be  mate- 
rially decreased.  This  does  not  mean,  as 
has  been  shown,  that  the  faster  the  ice  melts 
the  colder  the  air  becomes,  but  a  steady 
melting  must  go  on  if  the  cold  is  to  be  pro- 
duced or  maintained.  To  wrap  the  ice  in 
newspaper  or  flannel  means  to  surround  it 
with  an  insulating  material,  which,  holding 
the  cold,  not  alone  prevents  the  ice  from 
melting  but  the  cold  from  permeating  the 
rest  of  the  box.  If  the  circulation  of  air  be 
not  properly  provided  for  and  maintained, 
the  degree  of  cold  not  only  will  not  be  so  low, 
but  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  air  is  en- 
dangered. 

The  cold  keeps  food  from  spoiling  because 
it  kee{>s  the  attacking  micro-organisms  in 
abeyance,  dormant  and  helpless,  partic- 
ularly if  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for 
them  to  live  on.  But  the  cold  will  not  keep 
the  food  indefinitely  unless  it  be  extreme 
cold,  because  some  species  of  bacteria  can 
slowly  grow  at  low  temperatures.    This  is 


why  there  must  be  a  time  limit  on  cold 
storage,  as  the  food  slowly  but  surely  deteri- 
orates and  becomes  unfit  for  use. 

Of  course  the  best  way  to  keep  bacteria 
out  Is  never  to  let  them  in.  This  is  practi- 
cally impossible,  but  to  a  certain  degree  the 
effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  this  in 
a  refrigerator.  It  must  be  kept  clean, 
which  means  sanitarily,  not  merely  appar- 
ently, clean. 

In  selecting  a  refrigerator,  a  seamless, 
lined  one  with  rounded  corners,  having  no 
cracks  and  no  ungctatable  places  for  projwr 
scalding  and  cleaning,  should  be  chosen. 
The  ice  chamber  is  usually  lined  with  gal- 
vanized iron  or  steel,  which  will  not  rust  and 
can  be  properly  cleaned,  and  this  should  be 
connected  with  the  food  chambers  by  flues  or 
such  arrangement  as  to  produce  a  current  of 
air.  It  should  not  run  across  the  top  of  the 
box,  but  l>e  at  one  side  and  of  ample  size  and 
capacity.  The  shelves  should  be  easily  de- 
tached and  the  drip  pipe  needs  also  to  be 
removable  that  it  may  be  cleaned  and 
scalded. 

The  ice  with  which  a  refrigerator  or  water 
cooler  is  filled  is  often  dirty  and  may  even 
carry  disease  germs  locked  in  its  cold,  ap- 
parently clean  depths.  For  this  reason 
food  should  not  be  brought  into  direct  eon- 
tact  with  it  and  the  drip  pipe  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  carry  away  all  melting  ice, 
no  water  dripping  into  the  compartments 
below.  Foods  that  are  eaten  raw  are  often 
placed  on  the  ice,  but  this  should  not  be 
done  unless  they  are  wrapped  or  placed  in 
a  clean,  damp  cloth. 

The  refrigerator  should  be  treated  well 
and  cared  for  properly  that  it  may  last  for 
years  and  keep  sweet  and  clean.  The  main 
points  have  been  given  and  our  method  of 
testing  explained.  The  housewife  may  ask, 
"  But  how  are  we  to  know?  "  To  begin  with, 
you  may  know  when  you  see  our  "Seal  of 
Approval"  attached  to  the  refrigerator  that 
it  has  been  severely  tried  and  not  found 
wanting.  If  it  is  one  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing,  ask  the  dealer  to  try 
it  and  let  you  watch  the  results.  If  he  will 
not  do  so,  ask  us. 
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^sted  and Approve 
Good  Housdceeping  Institute 

O  Conducted 

Tr»d«  M.rk 

Our  Seal  of  Approval 


Desertions  of  ArfidesTesfed  and 

SPECIAL  XOTICE—Iu  the  Tested  and  Approved  List  it  should  be  observed  thai  IM  aw  ftfffcf 
o/ir  .SV.j/  of  Approval  upon  certain  articles  submitted  to  us.  This  should  not  be  misconstrued  to  indicate 
that  the  approval  has  been  given  to  an  entire  line  of  goods  sent  out  by  any  firm. 

For  instance,  when  a  Jireless  cooker.  Jilted  with  aluminum  utensils  or  finished  with  a  certain  kind 
of  lining,  is  approved,  this  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  we  approve  of  tlte  same  device 
when  tilled  with  enamel  pans  or  lined  with  a  dijferent  material.  When  we  have  approved  a  refrigerator 
with  the  ice  compartment  at  the  side  we  hair  not,  therefore,  put  our  approval  upon  even  the  same  make 
which  has  the  ice  compartment  aiross  the  entire  top. 

We  describe  the  article  we  approve  in  order  to  distinguish  it,  and  this  our  readers  need  to  note. 


Approved 


Ice  Cream  Freezers 

No.  288 — The  (iem  Freezer.  These  freezers 
have  pine  pails  held  by  electric  welded  hoops. 
The  cans  are  heavily  retinned  and  have  drawn 
steel  bottoms,  coated  with  pure  block  tin.  The 
can  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
pail,  thus  insuring  quickness  of  action  with  mini- 
mum amount  of  ice.  The  dasher  is  made  with 
three  metal  wind's  attached  to  a  center  rot!  at 
the  ends.  This  rod  also  carries  two  automatic 
wooden  scrapers,  so  hung  as  to  hold  rigid  against 
the  side  of  the  can  when  this  is  revolved,  both 
can  ami  dasher  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
this  forcing  the  cream  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence of  can  where  it  is  frozen  yet  kept  stirred 
in  by  the  scrajK'rs.  The  gears  are  completely 
covered,  so  that  neither  salt  nor  ice  can  get  in 
cogs,  nor  the  fingers  be  caught  in  any  manner. 
The  freezer  may  be  o|x'rated  by  crank  handle  or 
fly  wheel  and  is  not  only  simply  and  easily  cleaned 
and  handled  but  freezes  cream  of  velvety  texture 
in  a  few  moments.  Made  by  the  North  brothers 
Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Xo.  290 — The  HIizzard  Freezer.  This  is  made 
with  the  same  pine  pail  held  by  electric  welded 
hoops,  retinned  cylinder  and  covered  gearing  of 
the  Gem,  but  has  a  different  dasher.  This  dasher 
consists  of  a  single  metal  rod  carrying  alternating 
wings  or  beaters,  and  two  rods  to  which  arc  at- 
tached  the  wooden  scrapers.  The  operating 
mechanism  is  different,  the  can  alone  revolving, 
the  dasher  l>eing  held  stationary  during  the 
freezing  process.  Made  bv  the  North  brothers 
Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.' 

No.  JQt — The  American  Twin  Freezer.  This 
is  unique  Imth  in  operation  and  accomplishment, 
tw<»  (  reams  or  an  ice  and  a  cream  being  frozen 
at  the  same  time.   The  pail  is  of  pine,  the  cylinder 


made  as  in  the  other  freezers,  except  that  it  is 
divided  into  two  |>arts  by  a  vertical  division  so 
arranged  that  a  double  dasher  sets  down  over  it 
into  the  can.  This  dasher  carries  two  sets  of 
scrapers  and  two  beaters,  but  only  one  central 
rod  or  shaft.  This  is  carried  as  usual  to  the  pro- 
tected gear.  The  head  of  the  freezer  sets  down 
over  this  shaft  and  fastens  in  place.  On  top  of 
the  cross  piece  is  a  handle  so  arranged  that  the 
can  is  swung  backward  and  forward  by  a  rock- 
ing motion  of  the  crank.  One  semper  of  the  set 
in  each  half  of  the  can  scrapes  when  the  can 
moves  in  one  direction  and  the  other  when  it 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  freezing 
is  accomplished  quickly  and  with  ease,  and  yet 
no  more  ice  is  used  than  when  freezing  a  single 
cream.  Made  bv  the  North  Brothers  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  20  2 — The  North  Pole  Freezer.    A  small 
all-metal  freezer  having  a  galvanized  iron  can  in 
which  a  heavily  tinned  cylinder  is  placed.  The 
small  dasher  has 
metal  wings  and  rod 
and  wooden  scrapers, 
these  with  the  turn 
ing  of  cylinder  ac- 
complishing a  triple 
motion.    The  crank 
turns  on  the  side  and 
a   metal   cover  fits 
over  the  entire 
freezer,  thus  prevent- 
ing  a    great  csca|x- 
of  cold.    The  entire 
construction  *of  the 
with   a   high  grade 
by  the 
Mass. 


freezer  is   in  accordance 
of   workmanship.  Made 
Alaska     Freezer    Co.,  W'inchendon, 
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Fircless  Cooker 

No.  2Q3  —  The  Chambers  Tireless  Cooking 
Gas  Stove.  This  is  a  unique  device  of  great  in- 
terest to  those  who  arc  watching  fhe  development 
of  the  fircless  cooker.  In  this  device  the  princi- 
ples of  refrigerator  construction  have  been  ap- 
plied to  a  cook  stove.  The  Ijox  is  built  primarily 
of  sheet  iron  with  an  outer  wooden  frame.  Be- 
tween  iron  and  wood  is  a  two-inch  fireproof  in- 
sulating material  through  which  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable loss  of  heat.    The  box  or  stove  is 

mounted  on  casters  and 
i  In'  door  of  the  oven  is 
built  and  insulated  as 
nrr  I  In-  sides.  At  one 
side  is  a  door  through 
which  the  oven  light  may 
b  c  watched 

and  regu- 
lated, but 
the  cock  is  so 
arranged  that 
the  gas  is 
automatic- 
ally shut  off 
when  this 
door  is 
closed.  The 
top  of  the 
stove  is  fin- 
ished with  a 
heavy  sheet 
of  gal  van- 
used  iron  on 
w  h  i  c  h  the 
gas  burners 

are  mounted.  These  may  be  lighted  and  used 
open,  or  after  the  article  has  been  brought  to 
boiling  point,  the  gas  may  be  turned  out  and 
the  hood  let  down  over  the  article,  so  that 
it  will  cook  by  means  of  retained  heat.  The 
hoods  are  so  hung  as  to  be  easily  lifted  and 
adjusted.  The  device  is  in  fact  a  fircless  cook 
stove,  the  ordinary  operations  of  cooking  being 
accomplished  on  it  as  with  any  gas  stove,  while 
all  the  work  done  by  fircless  cookers  can  be  done 
with  security  and  comparative  ease.  Made  by 
the  Chamlxrrs  Mfg.  Co.,  Shelby ville,  Ind. 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

No.  295 — The  F.rie  Cast  Aluminum  Ware.  These 
utensils  are  made  of  aluminum  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  metal  alloy,  enough  to  make  the  alumi- 
num sufficiently  hard  to  mold  in  castings.  The  uten- 
sils arc  light  and 
seamless,  being 
cast  in  one  piece, 
hence  there  are 
no  joints  or  warns 
to  hold  particles 
of  food  or  to  give 
trouble.  They  are 
practically  inde- 
structible and  at- 
tractive in  finish. 
The  following 
articles  have  re- 
ceived special  at- 
tention in  the  In- 
stitute: a  double  lipped  skillet  with  wood  handle, 
a  round  griddle  with  handle  cast  on  side,  a  Dutch 


oven  or  aluminum  casserole  dish  with  cover  and> 
two-lip  handles;  two  tea  kettles,  one  having  a  flat, 
the  other  a  corrugated  bottom,  this  giving  more 
heating  surface;  a  muffin  pan  and  kitchen  spoons. 
Made  by  the  (Iriswold  Mfg.  Co.,  Eric,  Pa. 

Enamel  Cooking  Utensils 

No.  296 — Agate  Ware  Saucepans.  These 
cooking  utensils  are  made  of  sheet  steel,  which 
after  being  nickel  plated  is  dipped  in  enamel 
baths,  having  two  light  coats  of  enamel,  which 
are  first  dried,  then  baked  on.  The  nickel  plating 
gives  a  peculiar  surface  to  which  the  enamel  ad- 


Dutch  Ovrn  or  Aluminum  Cincrolt 


Enamel  Cooking  UtcniiU 

hcrcs  and  the  two  dippings  give  a  finish  which 
does  not  readily  crack  or  chip.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  this  ware, 
which  is  gray  and  always  bears  its  trade  name. 
Made  by  balance  &  (Jrosjean,  299  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

'acuum  Cleaners 

No.  200  The  Duntley  Pneumatic  Electric 
Cleaner.  This  vacuum  cleaner  is  designed  for 
operation  on  any  electric  lighting  circuit.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder  about  six- 
teen inches  high  mounted  on  casters  which  lift 
the  cleaner  two  inches  from  the  floor.  The  motor, 
which  is  of  the  universal  type,  hence  may  be 
used  on  either  alternating  or  direct  current,  is  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  pump  is 
above,  and  still  above 
this  is  the  vacuum 
chamber  with  its  screws 
and  dust  receptacle. The 
tlusl  is  caught  in  a  while 
canvas  bag,  a  black  felt 
bag  below  acting  as  a 
screen  and  air  filter.  The 
(  leaner  has  a  full  equip- 
ment of  tools,  including 
a  blower  hose  which 
may  l>c  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  disinfeclor 
which  is  not  one  of 
the  regular  attach- 
ments coming  with 
the  machine.  This  de- 
vice may  Ik.'  used  for 
ordinary  cleaning  and 
disinfection,  or  for  fu- 
migating when  used  with  the  proper  solutions  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  phvsician  or  health  officer. 
Made  by  the  Duntley  -Mfg.  Co.,  234  Michigan 
boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 
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Retfina  Vacuum  Cleaner 


No.  300 — The  Regina  Pneumatic  Klectric 
Cleaner.  Model  B.  This  is  a  vacuum  cleaner 
designed  to  Ik*  operated  on  any  available  electric 
lighting  circuit.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  metal 
box  with  a  curved  removable  cover,  the  case 

resting  on  a  wooden 
base  which  is  mounted 
on  roller  l>earing  felt- 
oid  casters.  The  suc- 
tion is  created  by  two 
diaphragm  pumps  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  work 
alternately,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  powerful  con- 
tinuous suction.  The 
motor  is  mounted 
a  b  o  v  e  the  pumps 
directly  underneath 
the  rounding  cover, 
and  the  galatea  dust 
bag  is  situated  below 
these.  The  dust  bag 
i>  cylindrical  in  stupe 
and  is  tightly  fastened 
to  the  metal  rim  by 
which  it  is  fitted  into 
the  machine.  The 
machine  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  eleven 
inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  high  and  weighs 
about  fifty  pounds.  Made  by  the  Regina  Co., 
Broadway  and  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 

No.  301 — The  Cyclone  Hand  Cleaner.  A 
hand  power  vacuum  (leaner  by  which  cleaning 
is  done  by  the  suction  created  by  a  diaphragm 
pump  worked  by  a  lever.  The  ma- 
chine stands  on  an  oblong  wooden  base 
at  one  end  of  which  is  the  cylindrical 
vacuum  chamber  and  dust  recep- 
tacle. The  pump  with  its  at- 
tached lever  and  piston  rod  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  base.  The  dust 
receptacle,  which  may  be  easily 
and  conveniently  cleaned,  has 
an  observation  glass  in  the 
inp  which  enables  the  opcr 
ator  to  sec  the  din  being 
sucked  into 
the  machine 
w  hen  in 
action.  The 
nozzle  of 
the  sweep- 
ing tube  is 
made  pur- 
p  o  s  e  1  y 
h  e a  v  y  in 
order  to 
rest  on  the 
floor  with- 
out pres- 
sure from  Cyclone  Vacuum 
the  oper- 
ator. Submitted  by  Charles  W. 
North  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  302 — The  Junior  Vacuum  Cleaner.  This 
is  a  well  made  cheaper  machine  being  constructed 
on  much  the  same  principles  a-  the  Cyclone,  but 
is  a  lighter,  smaller  cleaner.  It  stands  on  an 
•  •pen  base  or  frame  occupying  a  floor  space  of 
two  feet  in  length  by  one  foot  wide.  The  cylin- 
drical vacuum  chamber  is  mounted  at  one  end 


of  the  base  and  carries  in  it  the  dust  bag.  The 
pump  chamber  attaches  to  this,  being  supported 
from  the  base  by  an  iron  frame,  and  the  lever 


t 
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Emery  1  -°3° 


Junior  Vacuum  Cleaner 

with  attached  piston  is  at  the  end  of  frame.  The 
machine  docs  good  work.  Submitted  by  Charles 
W,  Emery,  2036  North  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Electric  Stove  and  Toaater 

No.  303 — The  Cadillac  Combination  Stove 
and  Toaster.  This  little  stove  is  designed  for 
use  on  any  electric  lighting  circuit.  It  consists 
of  a  square  insulated  base  having  an  o|>en  nickel 
top  underneath  which  arc  the  heating  coils.  Be- 
neath these  coils  is  a  sliding  nickeled  drawer 
having  a  small  wire  tray  on  which  toast  may  be 


Cadillac  Electric  Toafter 

made  while  the  coffee,  tea,  or  other  material  is 
cooking  above.  The  heat  may  be  regulated  by 
means  of  a  plug  connection.  The  stove  is  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  cooks  quickly  and  is 
easily  cleaned.  Made  by  the  Cadillac  Klectric 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

No.  306 — The  Westinghousc  Electric  Toaster 
Stove.  This  is  a  device  designed  for  use  on  any 
electric  lighting  circuit.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
nickel  plated  stove  supported  on  four  feet  some 
I  wo  and  one  half  inches  high.  The  surface  of 
the  stove  is  composed  of  small  strips  of  steel 
placed  close  together  underneath  which  is  the 
heating  unit.  Over  this  steel  surface  may  be 
placed  a  wire  screen  on  which  bread  may  be 
toasted  or  a  steel  plate  on  which  griddle  cakes, 
et  cetera,  may  be  baked.  Each  toaster  stove  i- 
equip|R'd  with  toaster  griddle,  steel  top  plate, 
handle  and  cake  turner,  plug  and  flexible  cord 
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ready  for  use.  The  cord  which  carries  the  cur- 
rent is  provided  with  a  push  button  plug  which 
lies  on  the  table  so  current  may  be  turned  on 


WcttintfhouK  Toaater  Stove 

and  oil  without  leaving  device  to  go  to  light 
socket  where  attachment  has  been  made.  Made 
by  the  Westinghousc  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Metal  A«h  Barrel 

No.  300 — The  Stephenson  Spiral  Ribbed  Ash 
Barrel.  This  device  is  a 
good  sized  galvanized 
iron  ash  barrel  about 
three  feet  in  height 
and  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is 
durably  and  simply 
made,  having  no 
rough  edges,  but  rein- 
forced and  protected 
by  eight  spiral  hollow 
galvanized  iron  ribs, 
which  are  riveted  to 
outside.  The  barrel 
is  fitted  with  two 
heavy  handles  for  •lift- 
ing, cannot  catch  fire 
from  hot  ashes  and 
will  not  rust.  Made 
by  (I.  II.  Stephenson 
Lynn,  Mass. 


Stcphcnpon  Aih  Barrel 

&  Co.,  27  Farrar  St., 


St 


raw  berry 


Hull 
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No.    310—  The  "Nip-It"  Strawberry  Huller. 
This  device   consists  of  a  small    nickel  clip, 
rounded  at  each  end  and  so  indented  as  to  make 
it  |H>ssiblc  to  hold 
the  berry,  if  desired.      ^ii  1  ^. 
The  strawberry   is  /^j^^" 
held  in  one  hand,    L  J^r* 
the  ends  of  the  clip 

dosed  over  the  hull      ^^^■^  v  

and  a  nip  cuts  and 

pulls  it  from  the  berry.  Made  by  Windsor,  Stephens 
&  Company,  Newton  Street.  VValtham.  Mass. 

Oil  Stove 

No.  311 — The  New  Perfection  Oil  Stove. 
This  is  a  three  burner  cabinet  blue  tlame  oil  stove. 
The  body  of  the  stove  is  raised  on  four  legs  and 
carries  three  burners  fitted  with  flame  spreaders 
and  chimneys  of  enamel  having  small  mica  doors 
through  which  wick  can  Ik-  lighted  and  flame 
watched.  The  oil  tanks  are  at  side.  The  top  of 
the  stove  is  fitted  with  three  racks  over  the 
chimney  tops  and  an  upper  frame  which  per- 
forms several  offices.  The  back  and  sides  pro- 
tect the  articles  cooking  from  draught,  and  the 
top  becomes  warm  enough  to  be  used  for  warm- 
ing plates,  etc.    Nickel  handles  at  each  end, 


New  Perfection  Oil  Stove  and  Oven 

which  may  l>c  used  for  towel  racks,  and  two 
nickel  plate  racks  attached  to  back  of  stove 
may  be  opened  or  closed  as  required.  Made  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Com|>any  of  New  York,  50 
Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Portable  Ovens 

No.  312 — The  New  Perfection  Oven.  This 
device  consists  of  two  end  pieces,  back,  top,  door 
and  open  bottom,  which  are  locked  together  with 
corner  strips  to  form  the  oven.  The  oven  is  fitted 
with  two  wire  shelves  running  on  shelf  brackets 
and  an  adjustable  heat  deflector.  The  sides  arc 
double,  the  lining  perforated  so  as  to  provide  for 
ventilation.  The  oven  is  a  quick  and  even  baker 
and  may  be  used  on  lop  shelf  of  stove  as  a  warming 
closet  when  not  needed  for  baking  purposes. 
Made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  313 — The  Boss  ( hen.  This  is  a  portable 
oven  constructed  of  polished  steel  designed  for 
use  on  any  gas,  oil  or  alcohol  stove.    It  is  lined 


Bof«  Portable  Oven 

throughout  with  a  corrugated  tin  lining,  this  form- 
ing an  air  space  between  outer  body  and  lining, 
and  insuring  both  ventilation  and  distribution  of 
heat.   The  removable  heat  deflector  in  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  oven  is  arranged  to  distribute  the  heat 
throughout  the  oven,  thus  preventing  the  over- 
heating at  the  bottom,  sure  to  occur  if  proper 
distribution  is  not  secured.  The  oven  may  be 
fitted  with  a  heavy  glass  door  which  fastens  at 
the  top  and  when  open  is  held  in  place  by  two 
chains,  one  at  each  side,  or  with  a  door  having  a 
thermometer  if  desired.  Mica  windows  in  the 
front  of  base  enable  one  to  see  the  gas  jets  of 
stove  and  to  regulate  flame  without  lifting  the 
oven.  The  oven  grates  are  made  of  heavy  wire 
securely  fastened  at  the  ends  to  insure  durability. 
Made  by  the  Huenfeld  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Q       Hot  Water  Bottle 

I^Oj  Xo.  305 — Aluminum  Hot  Water 

51  Bottle.    This  is  a  light,  aluminum 

jf  bottle  with  tightly  fastening  alu- 

wk  rn'num  stopper.   The  bottle  has  a 

111  rapacity  of  nearly  two  quarts  and 

111  is  designed  for  use  where  a  hot 

|M  water  bottle  is  inconvenient.  It 

j||f  holds  the  heat  for  a  considerable 

f  it  period  and  may  be  used  as  a  ther- 

im  mos  bottle  if  desired,  if  the  time 

pl  is  not  too  long.    With  the  bottle 

ill  comes  a  soft  eiderdown  cover. 

jm  Water  kee[>s  hot   in  the  l>ottle 

llll  longer  than  in  a  hot  water  bag  of 

|H  the  same  capacity.    Made  by  M. 

■  H.  Parsons,   181 1   Angell  Street, 

^  ™  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hot  Water  Bag 

Xo.  304 — Rabbit  Hot  Water  Hag.  This  is  a 
small  hot  water  bag  designed  for  a  child's  use. 
It  is  made  in  rabbit  shape  and  covered  with  a 
washable  white  cover  buttoned  on.  The  rabbit 
has  pink  eyes  and  pink  lined  ears  and  a  little 
cotton  tail.  The  bag  is  supplied  with  a  patent 
air  vent  and  is  an  attractive  and  sanitary  article 
for  the  sick  or  aching  child.  Made  by  Mistress 
Patty  Comfort,  183  Main  Street,  Andover.  Mass. 

Paper  Garbage  Bags 

Xo.  314— Paper  Hags  for  Garbage  Pails. 
These  arc  bags  made  of  heavy  manila  paper  rein- 
forced at  the  bottom  by  folds  of  the  paper  itself. 
They  are  designed  to  be  placed  in  an  ordinary 
garbage  receptacle  and  hold  garbage  which  is 
properly  drained,  but  by  no  means  necessarily 
dry.  They  do  not  leak,  nor  soften  and  burst  with 
ordinary  use  and  provide  a  sanitary  and  conve- 
niently clean  method  of  handling  garbage.  Made 
bv  D.  S.  Walton  &  Co..  132  Franklin  Street.  New 
York  City. 

Aluminum  Handled  Knivea 

Xo.  2y8— Landers,  Frary  &  Clark's  Cele- 
brated Carvers.    These  knives  fill  a  long  felt 


want  of  the  housekeeper.  In  the  set  are  a  can  - 
ing knife  and  fork,  a  long  slim  bladed  meat  knife, 
two  shorter,  powerful  cutters,  and  a  saw  toothed 
bread  knife.  They  arc  made  with  the  best  steel 
blades  welded  into  solid  aluminum  handles,  mak- 
ing practically  indestructible,  fine  looking  as  well 
as  cutting  knives.  These  knives  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  water.  Made  by  Landers,  Frary  & 
Clark,  Xew  Britain,  Conn. 

Xo.  2q8 — Kitchen  Knives.  These  aluminum 
handled  steel  knives  come  singly  or  in  an  as- 
sorted set  of  twelve,  comprising  French  knives, 
sharp  and  square  pointed  vegetable  and  paring 
knives,  boning  knives,  et  cetera.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  steel  welded  into  solid  aluminum 
handles,  and  are  not  only  pleasant  to  use  but 
practically  indestructible.  The  handles  cannot 
be  injured  by  soaking  in  water,  nor  will  blade 
separate  from  the  handles.  Made  by  Landers, 
Frary  &  Clark,  Xew  Britain,  Conn. 

Nursery  Washer 

Xo.  307 — Mother's  Baby  Clothes  Washer. 
This  is  a  device  designed  and  made  so  that  it  may 
be  placed  over  the  closet  seat  and  the  washing 
of  the  baby's  soiled  clothes  done  without  han- 
dling. The  machine  is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation  and  after  the  washing  is  accomplished 
is  easy  to  clean.  The  washing  is  done  by  a  metal 
plunger  which  forces  the  water  through  the 
clothes  and  thoroughly  cleanses  them.  An  attach- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  can  opens  a  plug  for  the 
escape  of  the  water  and  added  pressure  on  the 
handle  of  the  plunger  squeezes  the  clothes.  With 
this  device  the  baby's  clothes  may  be  washed 
with  little  effort  in  a  short  time  and  without 
handling.  Made  by  H.  E.  Hesslcr  &  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, X.  Y. 

Household  Water  Still 

No.  308— The  Rochester  Water  Still.  A  de- 
vice for  distilling  water  in  the  ordinary  house- 
hold. This  consists  of  three  metal  drums  set  one 
above  the  other,  the  lower  containing  the  water 
to  be  distilled,  the  middle  forming  the  chamber 
which  holds  the  distilled  water  and  the  upper 
being  the  condensing  chamber.  This  still  is  a 
model  of  simplicity,  operates  on  the  ordinary 
coal  or  gas  range  and  will  give  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  quarts  of  distilled  water  daily  if  desired. 
The  device  is  not  only  most  simple  in  operation, 
but  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  get  out  of  order 
and  it  is  most  sanitary  in  its  simplicity.  The  still 
is  made  of  copper  throughout,  heavily  lined  with 
tin,  and  may  be  purchased  finished  in  polished 
copper  or  nickel  plated  as  desired.  Made  by  the 
Wilmot  Castle  Co.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
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Housekeeping  Gone  Mad 


By 

1RKNE  NASH  SCOTT 


NECESSITY  and  certain  stirrings  of  my 
culinary  conscience  have  plunged  me 
for  the  past  few  months  into  an  ex- 
haustingly  exhaustive  jx-rusal  of  the  domes- 
tic literature  which  at  present  overruns  our 
country. 

I  have  read  and  enjoyed  and  profited. 
I  hail  the  growth  of  home  magazines,  and 
cooking  clubs,  and  correspondence  courses 
on  "How  to  Remove  Spots,"  but  when  I 
consider  the  general  trend  of  it  all  my  little 
body  is  a- weary  of  this  great  world. 

The  greater  part  of  these  books  and  arti- 
cles may  be  roughly  massed  in  three  divi- 
sions. Class  One  consists  of  pagans  to  the 
purely  domestic  woman,  arranged  to  the  air 
of  "Home-keeping  birds  are  happiest,"  the 
author  being  usually  a  man  or  one  of  the 
women  who,  from  choice  or  necessity,  writes 
for  a  living.  In  either  case  the  opinion  may 
be  interesting  as  outside  criticism,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  testimony 
of  the  home-keeping  fowls  themselves. 

Class  Two  concerns  the  Simple  Life; 
what  it  is  (no  two  answers  alike),  reasons 
why  women  do  not  follow  it,  rebukes  to 
women  for  not  following  it  and  descriptions 
of  Simple  Life  as  led  by  the  distinguished 
rich.  This  is  tiresome.  Why,  when  the 
simple  life  of  the  very  poor  is  on  the  tapis,  do 
they  usually  call  it  the  housing  problem  in 
congested  centers? 

Class  Three  is  presumably  practical.  It 
consists  of  recipes  to  no  end,  short  cuts, 
l)est  methods,  ways  and  means  of  econo- 
mizing, how  to  entertain,  etc.;  many  of 
them  good  and  useful  for  the  rich,  the  near 
rich,  and  the  comfortably  poor,  but  the 
advice  which  is  supposed  to  dip  down  and 
touch  the  uncomfortably  poor  seems  to 
me  to  be  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
doubtful  doctrine  of  substitution. 


Directions  abound  by  which  you  may 
make  your  veal  salad  taste  like  chicken,  or 
evolve  a  beefsteak  from  bread  crumbs  and 
English  walnuts,  but  no  one  arises  to  tell  us 
the  secret  of  the  Italian  cook  whose  simple, 
nourishing  minestra  is  so  good  that  it  leaves 
no  void  for  mock  sirloin  to  fill.  Those  who 
lack  time,  or  eyesight,  or  temper,  to  hem- 
stitch their  table  linen  are  taught  to  hood- 
wink the  public  by  a  clever  mode  of  hem- 
stitching on  the  machine,  but  where  is  the 
courageous  mentor  who  shall  tell  the  over- 
burdened drudge  to  apply  a  can  of  oil  paint 
to  her  table  top,  wash  it  after  each  meal  and 
rest  five  minutes  a  day  until  she  has  used  up 
the  time  saved  by  never  hemstitching  any- 
thing in  any  way? 

The  "woman  who  keeps  no  maid"  is 
certainly  not  neglected  in  culinary  litera- 
ture, but  the  domestic  wiseacres  are  all 
trying  to  find  a  means  whereby  she  may 
approximate  the  style  of  living  of  her  richer 
neighbors,  instead  of  saying,  "Save  your 
back,  save  your  strength.  Elimination,  not 
substitution,  is  your  salvation.  The  best 
means  of  economizing  yet  discovered  is  to  do 
without.  It  is  better  to  learn  to  boil  beef 
palatably,  eat  it  in  contentment  and  save 
your  soul  alive,  than  to  have  three  courses 
daily  for  dinner  and  inflammation  of  the 
temper  therewith." 

Solomon  makes  no  exception  when  he  tells 
us  that  "The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty,"  but  he  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
added  that  the  most  destructive  variety  is 
that  which  is  presented  to  the  world  as 
something  else.  In  the  name  of  sincerity  let 
those  of  us  who  are  poor  wear  our  poverty 
in  the  open,  "and  laugh  at  it  as  such,"  like 
Gilbert's  islanders,  remembering  "there  is 
that  maketh  himself  poor  yet  hath  great 
riches." 
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The  Visiling  Housekeeper 

She  Explains  this  Month  Precisely  How  to  Pack  in  the  Most 
Skillful  Manner  for  a  Summer  Journey 
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T'S  the  same  old  story,"  said  Mary, 
"we  are  going  to  Europe  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives  and  we  are  going 
cheap."  Hooked  at  the  sisters  with  envy,  for 
I  would  start  Europe-ward  at  any  timeand  in 
any  way  that  would  give  me  half  a  chance 
of  reaching  the  other  side. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  1  asked,  wondering. 
Adele  looked  a  bit  embarrassed  at  first, 
then  she  laughed.    "Our  clothes  wont  go 
in  the  bags  we  have  planned  for  them,"  she 
said. 

So  you  see  it  was  the  "same  old  story," 
after  all.  The  clothes  question  has  ruined 
many  an  otherwise  happy  journey,  with  less 
real  reason  than  this,  the  Wainrights  are 
sensible  girls;  it  was  no  frivolity  on  their 
part  and  the  things  they  were  taking  were 
just  enough  to  meet  their  every  day  needs. 

Had  they  been  traveling  together  they 
might  have  made  the  journey  with  one 
steamer  trunk  and  their  bags.  But  Adele 
was  to  stay  in  England  for  a  month's  visit- 
ing, while  Mary  joined  a  party  for  the 
Continent.  And  although  they  were  to 
meet  later  for  a  walking  trip  through  Ire- 
land, their  things  must  be  packed  for  the 
first  part  of  the  trip.  So  while  we  resorted 
to  a  straw  hamper  for  the  steamer  things, 
to  be  stored  on  the  dock  at  Liverpool,  they 
each  carried  their  hand  bags  and  Adele  took 
a  steamer  trunk  to  carry  the  extra  clothes 
for  her  visit,  while  Mary  had  a  tiny  week- 
end trunk.  A  week-end  trunk  is  an  Eng- 
lish contrivance  which  has  been  popularized 
in  this  country  by  the  automobile.  It  is 
about  half  the  size  of  a  steamer  trunk  and 
will  go  anywhere  on  the  Continent  as  free 
baggage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  less 
trouble  than  a  suit  case,  which  is  crowded 
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into  the  rack  over  one's  head,  there  to 
threaten  one's  only  hat.  The  little  trunk 
goes  to  the  baggage  compartment  out  of  the 
way;  the  porter's  fee  .is  the  same  in  either 
case  and  so  small  it  would  be  absurd  to  do 
without  him.  In  England,  where  the  fee  is 
a  bit  higher  than  on  the  Continent,  it  is  a 
half-penny  per  piece. 

The  Wainrights  led  me  upstairs  to  the 
room  set  aside  for  their  packing. 

"You  see  we  are  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
waiting  for  you,"  said  Mary  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  toward  the  bed  where  dresses, 
shoes  and  hats  had  been  dumped  in  a  heap. 

a  We  thought  perhaps  you'd  pack  to-day," 
added  Adele,  trying  not  to  show  her  excite- 
ment. Little  did  she  know  that  I  was  as 
eager  to  plan  for  Europe  as  she  was  and 
would  pack  endlessly  for  the  childish  pleas- 
ure of  pasting  steamer  labels  when  the 
trunk  lids  were  finally  down. 

We  began  on  the  week-end  trunk,  which 
had  a  tiny  tray  just  deep  enough  to  hold  a 
tlat  hat.  As  it  hap|>ened  flat  hats  were  not 
in  fashion,  so  Mary's  narrow  brimmed, 
white  hat  with  its  pink  feather  went  into  the 
body  of  the  trunk  near  the  shoes.  She  took 
an  extra  pair  of  walking  shoes  and  a  pair  of 
slippers,  for  American  shoes  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  in  the  world  and  al- 
though there  are  American  shoe  stores  in  all 
the  large  European  cities  it  is  difficult  to 
find  just  the  shoe  one  wants.  Her  one 
evening  dress  we  packed  in  the  tray  together 
with  a  light  evening  coat,  as  she  wanted  to 
go  to  the  opera  and  to  the  fashionable 
restaurants  where  only  evening  dress  is  per- 
mitted. In  the  tray  also  went  her  shirt- 
waists, half  a  dozen,  of  both  cotton  and 
silk. 
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"I  will  fold  everything,"  said  I  beginning 
to  do  so.  And  you  can  learn  how  by  watching. 

Snug  packing  is  dependent  upon  projier 
folding,  and  it  is  well  to  learn  right  in  the 
beginning,  for  the  process  must  be  endlessly 
repeated  during  a  summer  of  tripping.  We 
all  three  rolled  up  our  sleeves  as  though  we 
were  packing  a  dozen  trunks  instead  of  two. 
Mary  and  Adele  stood  on  one  side  of  the 
bed  watching,  while  I  on  the  other  side  ex- 
plained each  fold. 

The  waists  were  first  buttoned  and 
pressed  smooth  and  flat,  then  the  sides  and 
the  sleeves  turned  back,  folding  the  skirt 
under,  just  as  cotton  waists  come  from  the 
laundry.  The  evening  gown,  which  had  a 
guimpe  to  be  removed  for  full  dress  occasions, 
was  laid  on  the  bed  with  front  breadth 
down,  smooth  and  straight.  The  sides, 
pulled  out  evenly,  were  then  folded  back 
toward  the  center,  (one  fold  in  each  side  was 
enough  for  the  skirt  was  narrow,)  and  a 
piece  of  crushed  tissue  paper  should  have 
gone  into  each  fold  to  prevent  wrinkles  but 
we  had  no  room  for  that.  Then  the  waist 
was  hooked  and  laid  back  over  the  skirt  and 
a  roll  of  crushed  tissue  was  put  in  that  fold 
to  save  wrinkles  across  the  skirt  front. 

The  guimpe  was  taken  out  and  folded  by 
itself.  One  corner  of  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
was  crushed  into  each  sleeve  top,  the  rest  of 
the  sheet  being  pushed  into  the  shoulder  and 
down  the  side  of  waist,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  wrinkles  wherever  there  is  a  fold. 
The  center  will  take  care  of  itself,  if  need  be, 
although  it  is  better  to  have  a  sheet  of  paper 
for  that  too,  if  possible. 

The  evening  coat  was  a  cape  affair  which 
folded  flat  and  when  we  laid  it  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tray  Mary  sighed. 

"There  I  go;"  she  said  "If  only  the 
Brown's  meet  me  in  Paris  so  I  can  run  about 
nights  with  them  and  wear  that  cape." 

We  all  groaned.  The  thought  of  the  cape 
lying  idle  in  Paris  was  more  than  we  could 
bear.  I  hurriedly  covered  the  cape  with  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper  and  laid  in  the  dress, 
front  breadth  down  and  waist  up.  We 
handled  this  dress  freely,  lifting  it  by  each 
end  of  the  piece  of  tissue  paper  over  which 
the  skirt  was  folded.  If  it  had  been  laid 
over  a  stick  it  could  not  hold  in  place  more 
firmly.  Had  the  dress  been  heavy  I  would 
have  used  several  pieces  of  paper  crushed  to 
make  a  roll  as  large  as  one's  wrist  and  firm 
enough  to  hold  the  folds  in  place.  That  core 
of  paper  is  the  most  important  packing  of 
a  dress. 


We  were  all  down  on  our  knees  by  this 
time  giving  a  last  pat  to  the  dress.  We 
arranged  the  waist  and  settled  the  sleeves 
the  last  thing,  with  every  bit  of  lace  smoothed 
out  as  it  should  be  worn. 

"Shirt-waists  next?"  asked  Mary,  and  as 
I  nodded  she  began  handing  them  to  me. 
Adele  laid  a  sheet  of  tissue  over  the  dress 
and  I  dove-tailed  the  waists  in  on  top,  with 
jabots  and  handkerchiefs  to  fill  every  crack. 

The  pile  stood  high  above  the  tray,  but 
we  covered  it  with  a  towel  and  laid  a  suit 
case  on  top  to  crush  it.  Tight  packing  is 
not  as  hard  on  clothes  as  a  looseness  that 
permits  shifting.  The  sea  damp  would  get 
into  them  anyway  and  they  were  bound  to 
show  some  wrinkles  from  that.  Dry  clothes 
do  not  wrinkle  if  carefully  packed,  but  damp 
things  or  things  that  must  stand  for  days 
in  a  damp  sea  air  are  bound  to  come  out  the 
worse  for  the  journey.  The  more  nearly 
air-tight  baggage  is,  the  better  for  all  kinds 
of  travel. 

When  we  tackled  the  body  of  the  trunk 
it  was  with  the  hat  problem  in  mind.  Mary 
was  inclined  to  think  it  impossible  and  when 
I  asked  for  a  piece  of  card-board,  she  cried 
"Oh,  No!  No!"  without  knowing  what  I 
intended  to  do.  But  she  was  satisfied  when 
I  had  cut  it  to  fit  across  the  trunk  as  a  sort 
of  partition.  There  was  an  inch  of  flap  on 
either  side  and  across  the  bottom,  which  we 
folded  in  and  tacked  to  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  trunk.  The  hat  was  thus  protected 
from  shifting,  but  it  was  to  have  substantial 
company  in  its  tight  nest.  We  stuffed  the 
crown  with  an  undershirt,  and  laid  stockings 
carefully  around  the  brim.  Over  the  top 
and  tucking  in  the  feather  on  either  side  was 
another  undershirt.  A  sheet  of  tissue  paper 
was  folded  about  the  feather  lest  it  be  brok- 
en by  the  uneven  pressure,  but  that  was  its 
sole  attention.  Muslin  underwear  was  then 
folded  lengthwise  to  the  exact  width  of  the 
compartment  and  beginning  at  the  top  was 
rolled  tightly  and  laid  on  top  of  the  hat. 

Some  expert  packers  roll  everything,  even 
dinner  gowns  and  wraps.  But  that  is  a 
clever  trick  requiring  practice.  Under- 
clothes are  easily  done  and  will  come  out  less 
mussed  than  if  folded  and  laid  in.  They 
should  be  rolled  evenly  and  fairly  tight. 
Keep  the  front  of  such  things  out  and  to  get 
the  proper  width  for  the  roll,  fold  the  sides 
of  the  garment  in.  Always  begin  to  roll 
from  the  top. 

In  each  shoe  we  put  a  stocking,  wrapping 
its  mate  about  the  shoe.    The  shoes  were 
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then  fitted  into  the  remaining  compartment 
and  the  left-over  underwear  packed  on  top. 
ivlary  took  no  petticoats;  she  wore  a  silk  one 
and  when  that  was  worn  out,  she  could 
easily  buy  another.  She  also  took  very 
little  muslin  underwear  for  she  longed  to 
hunt  bargains  on  the  other  side. 

The  steamer  trunk  Adelc  was  taking 
looked  roomy  enough  after  the  crowding  and 
squeezing  of  the  smaller  box.  There  was  a 
hat  compartment  and  we  gave  a  generous 
guard  of  tissue  paper  to  her  feathers.  But 
even  so  we  put  an  undershirt  in  the  crown 
of  the  hat  and  laid  rolled  muslins  on  top  of  it. 
Some  evening  scarfs  and  gloves,  wrapped 
separately,  were  tucked  in  on  either  side  to 
distribute  the  weight.  There  was  not  an 
inch  of  space  unused. 

Adele  spread  her  evening  dress  on  the  bed 
and  proceeded  to  fold  it  just  as  I  had  done. 
Because  we  had  more  room  we  used  more 
tissue  paper;  the  neck  and  front  were  padded 
and  the  lace  yoke  and  collar  of  a  dressy  silk 
waist  had  a  sheet  of  paper  crushed  to  hold 
them  out  smooth.  A  lace  collar  and  yoke 
are  most  apt  to  muss  and  should  be  care- 
fully handled.  The  collar  may  be  laid,  back 
and  front  together,  with  a  straight  crease  at 
either  side  and  pressed  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  yoke  where  it  should  be  pinned  to  lie 
even  and  in  place.  For  a  sea  voyage  pins 
must  not  be  used  because  they  rust. 

Mary  suddenly  bethought  herself."  Where 
arc  we  to  put  the  jewels?"  she  asked  laugh- 
ing as  she  brought  forward  a  small  and  not 
very  valuable  box. 

"The  bottom  of  the  trunk  for  heavy 
things,"  said  Mary,  quoting  a  well-known 
rule. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  had  few  heavy 
things  and  not  enough  soft  clothing  to  pack 
them  in  solid  if  we  put  them  below.  In- 
stead we  packed  them  in  the  small  tray 
compartment,  next  the  hat.  There  was  one 
pair  of  walking  shoes,  and  one  pair  of  slip- 
pers and  we  wrapped  them  in  stockings  as 
before.  To  protect  the  tray  from  the 
weight  of  heels  we  laid  the  shoes  with  the 
instep  down,  and  the  heel  resting  against 
the  side  of  the  tray.  The  jewel  box  we  put 
at  the  end  of  the  tray,  thus  throwing  all  the 
weight  near  the  frame  of  the  trunk,  and 
away  from  the  center.  The  center  we 
packed  tight  with  underwear  and  things 
that  would  bear  mussing. 

The  bottom  of  the  trunk  we  thus  reserved 
for  dresses  that  must  lie  on  a  flat  surface. 
The  first  thing  that  went  in  was  a  skirt  and 


coat  for  calling  in  England.  The  skirt  was 
folded  just  as  the  skirt  of  the  evening  dress 
had  been,  with  the  front  breadth  out  and 
the  folds  at  the  sides.  The  tissue  paper  was 
used  to  fold  over,  for  even  this  short  skirt 
was  too  long  to  go  in  the  trunk  as  it  lay. 
The  skirt  was  laid  in  front  breadth  down 
with  the  silk  petticoat  spread  beneath  it. 

The  coat  was  folded  just  as  a  tailor  folds; 
Adele  had  already  learned  that.  She  put  a 
hand  in  each  arm-hole,  then  brought  her 
hands  toward  each  other  so  that  the  outside 
of  the  sleeves  fell  smoothly  together.  She 
then  pushed  one  shoulder  over  the  other, 
throwing  the  lining  of  the  coat  out,  the  col- 
lar and  lapels  were  pushed  up  and  the  coat 
rounded  into  a  natural  curve  that  would 
have  rolled  easily.  However  we  did  not 
want  it  rolled  and,  filling  the  hollow  with 
underwear,  we  laid  the  back  of  the  coat  over 
it,  and  put  it  in  the  trunk  back  down, 
pressed  against  the  rear  wall  of  the  trunk, 
the  fronts  lying  forward.  Underwear  was 
packed  in  front  of  this  mound  to  fill  even. 
We  then  spread  a  dressing  gown  to  cover 
everything  and  laid  in  the  evening  dress 
waist  up.  The  dressy  waist  was  laid  on  top 
of  this  but  pushed  to  the  far  end  of  the  trunk 
in  the  hollow  below  the  evening-dress  waist. 

When  tissue  paper  had  been  spread  over 
we  put  in  the  shirt  waists  and  I  taught 
Adele  how  to  lay  them  in,  just  lapping  one 
over  the  other  to  fill.  Adele  dared  not  roll 
her  waists,  although  they  would  have  come 
out  the  better  for  it.  They  should  be  taken 
as  they  come  from  the  laundry  with  sleeves 
laid  over  the  back  and  sides  tucked  under. 
Roll  not  too  tight,  but  firmly  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  front  out.  Very  choice  waists 
can  be  rolled  over  a  core  of  tissue  paper. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  the  waist  but- 
toned and  laid  even  to  start. 

The  stocks  and  ties  we  put  in  fiat  on  top 
of  the  waists;  the  linen  collars,  wrapped  in  a 
hard  package  were  in  with  the  shoes.  On 
top  of  the  waists  we  put  extra  underwear 
for  the  boat,  for  of  course  these  trunks  were  to 
be  opened  in  the  cabin  and  many  of  the  shirt- 
waists used.  That  is  why  we  packed  shirt- 
waists on  top,  where  they  could  be  handled 
without  disturbing  the  things  beneath.  The 
steamer  suits,  coats  and  sweaters  were 
packed  with  the  rugs  in  the  straw  hamper. 

"Ourtripisreallybegun.'said  Mary,  as  we 
were  busy  pasting  labels.  Then  as  we  stood 
up  to  survey  the  baggage,  she  added  "Pretty 
smart  looking  bags  for  two  school  ma'ams." 

And  so  they  really  were. 
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On  Beds  and  Bedding 


By 

PROF.    LUCY   M.    SALMON,   Vassar  College 


THE  summer  hotel  proprietor  has  appar- 
ently exhausted  his  resources  in  com- 
mending to  the  traveling  public  the 
advantages  of  his  particular  establishment 
as  a  desirable  place  for  passing  the  vacation 
season.  But  in  all  this  bewildering  array  of 
advantages  and  attractions,  we  search  in 
vain  for  one  inducement  that  ought  to  be 
a  strong  magnet  in  attracting  persons  in 
search  of  a  comfortable  place  to  pass  the 
summer  away  from  home.  No  hotel  pro- 
prietor has  as  yet  apparently  made  known 
to  the  public  the  excellence  of  his  bed 
springs,  the  superiority  of  his  hair  mat- 
tresses, the  freshness  of  his  mattress  covers, 
the  immaculate  condition  of  his  blankets, 
the  cleanliness  of  his  frequently  renovated 
pillows  of  geese  feathers,  and  the  spotless, 
stainless  condition  of  the  bed  linen  and 
bedspreads. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  for  this 
omission,  and  that  is  that  the  general  public 
has  not  as  yet  demanded  good  beds  with  all 
their  accompaniments, — if  the  demands  for 
them  had  been  made,  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  met,  and  met  at  an  expense  less  than 
that  now  involved  in  providing  fancy  bed- 
steads, plush  chairs,  velvet  carpets,  crystal 
chandeliers,  and  "old  masters." 

The  reason  why  the  demand  for  good  beds 
has  not  been  made  is  the  simple  one  that 
apparently  that  abstract  personality,  "the  . 
general  public,"  does  not  yet  know  what 
good  beds  and  sanitary  bedding  means. 
We  have  fought  against  dust,  germs,  pollu- 
tion, preservatives,  and  contamination  of 
every  form;  we  have  been  striving  to  get 
good  water,  clean  milk,  fresh  air,  pure  foods, 
full  weights  and  measures;  we  have  taken 


up  carpets,  painted  our  floors,  installed 
du'stless  cleaners,  cooked  by  gas,  and  had 
our  houses  heated  from  a  central  heating 
plant;  as  communities  we  have  sprinkled  our 
pavements,  oiled  the  roads,  passed,  and 
occasionally  enforced,  smoke-consuming  or- 
dinances; we  have  done  all  of  these  things, 
which  assuredly  ought  not  to  have  been  left 
undone,  but  we  have  given  no  thought  to  the 
beds  where  we  spend  a  third  of  our  lives. 

An  examination  of  our  own  rooms  may 
prove  a  veritable  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
probabilities  are  that  we  shall  rind  bed 
springs  that  sag,  that  are  broken,  that  are 
rusty,  that  for  years  have  accumulated 
dust,  that  creak  and  groan  with  the  slight- 
est touch;  we  shall  find  the  mattresses  filled 
with  unthinkable  fillings,  that  have  never 
been  remade,  that  are  made  up  of  humps 
and  hollows,  that  have  covers  that  have 
never  been  washed;  we  shall  find  as  mat- 
tress protectors  comfortables  falUng  to 
pieces  with  old  age,  worn  out  quilts,  torn 
blankets,  possibly  even  no  protection  at  all ; 
we  shall  find  pillows  heavy  as  lead,  pillows 
filled  with  hen's  feathers,  pillows  that  have 
never  been  renovated,  pillows  with  covers 
that  have  never  been  washed,  pillows  that 
smell  to  heaven;  we  shall  find  sheets  that 
are  too  short  and  "hike  up"  at  the  bottom, 
that  are  torn  and  stained,  that  are  not 
properly  ironed  and  folded;  we  shall  find 
blankets  that  are  sticky  with  dirt  and  pers- 
piration, blankets  that  are  never  washed, 
blankets  that  during  the  summer  gather 
dust  and  moth  holes;  we  shall  find  counter- 
panes worn,  torn,  and  stained.  With  all  of 
this  we  may  find  elaborately  crocheted 
edging  on  the  pillow  cases,  an  embroidered 
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monogram  on  the  top  sheet,  lace  and  pink 
lined  pillow  shams,  and  an  expensive  bed- 
stead with  appliqued  wood  machine  carvings. 

If  we  find  these  cooditons  in  our  own 
homes,  with  their  hard  wood  floors,  Turkish 
rugs,  electric  lights,  and  modern  mahogany 
furniture,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
them  duplicated  in  the  summer  hotel,  in  the 
boarding  house,  in  the  furnished  house,  or 
wherever  we  may  pass  our  vacations.  We 
do  not  demand  comfortable,  clean,  sanitary 
bedding  because  we  do  not  have  it  in  our 
own  homes,  and  we  do  not  have  it  because 
we  do  not  stop  to  think  what  it  means. 
Yet  no  part  of  a  house  can  be  furnished  with 
greater  ease  or  at  less  comparative  cost  than 
on  the  bed,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it. 
Many  of  us  need  to  put  into  the  furnace  fire 
heated  seven  times  hot  every  article  now 
used  on  or  about  our  beds  and  start  afresh 
with  clean,  good  bedding  and  then  see  that 
it  is  kept  so.  The  articles  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  bed  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
width  are  given  in  the  following  list,  with 
prices  attached: 

Box  springs   $18.00 

Mattress  (about)   40.00 

.  Mattrcs3  protector   1.50 

Two  pillows     5.50 

Pair  pillow  cases   .40 

Pair  of  sheets   1.35 

Sheet  for  blankets  68 

Pair  of  all  wool  blankets   10.00 

Counterpane     3.00 

Total   $80.43 

The  care  of  bedding  is  simple,  and  it  well 
repays  the  attention  given  it.    Every  mat- 


tress and  every  pillow  in  constant  use  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  house  and  remade  and 
renovated  every  year,  and  in  addition  at 
least  every  year  the  dustless  cleaner  should 
be  used  on  mattress,  pillows,  and  bed 
springs.  Blankets  should  be  sent  to  the 
cleaner,  rather  than  washed,  as  the  cleaning 
is  more  thorough  and  the  blankets  remain 
soft  and  light.  A  special  sheet  should  al- 
ways be  put  over  the  blankets,  under  the 
counterpane,  as  this  protects  them  from  all 
dust  and  dirt.  The  box  spring  should  al- 
ways be  used  as  it  does  not  accumulate  dust 
and  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

"But  all  this  costs  so  much!"  Yes,  it 
costs,  but  so  do  hard  wood  floors  and  fancy 
bedsteads  and  lace  curtains  and  cut  glass 
and  many  things  we  can  do  without.  It 
must  be  remembered  to  that  nothing  about 
a  house  deterioriates  so  quickly  as  does 
bedding  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  in  the 
end  the  cost  is  probably  double  that  of  the 
best  quality. 

Let  us  all  see  to  it  that  beds  and  bedding 
in  our  own  homes  are  all  the  best,  the  clean- 
est, the  most  sanitary,  the  most  comfortable 
that  can  be  procured.  Then  in  seeking  a 
summer  hotel  or  a  furnished  house  for  our 
vacation,  let  us  assume  that  all  the  other 
necessaries  have  received  attention,  but 
make  explicit  and  direct  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  beds  and  bedding, 
and  "insist  on  having  the  best."  In  secur- 
ing it,  we  may  discover  that  what  we  have 
hitherto  needed  has  been  not  so  much 
change  of  air  or  change  of  diet  as  change  of 
beds  and  bedding. 


The  Care  of  Gas  Heating  Apparatus 

By 

CHARLES  K.  FARRINGTON 


ALL  gas  heaters,  whether  constructed 
for  heating  water,  for  heating  the  air 
in  a  room,  or  for  cooking  purposes, 
need  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  user  to  make  them  operate 
properly. 

Any  flame  consumes  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen,  and  so  of  course  makes  the  rest  of 
the  air  in  the  room  less  desirable  for  any 
human  beings  who  may  be  therein.  The 
incandescent  electric  light  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception, as  the  light  is  entirely  inclosed  and 
burns  in  vacuum.    Now,  when  a  large 


flame  or  a  number  of  small  flames  are  em- 
ployed in  any  apparatus,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  much  oxygen  will  be  consumed  and  a 
large  amount  of  poisonous  gas  liberated. 

Most  gas  ranges,  if  not  all,  are  made  with 
a  vent  so  that  they  can  be  connected  with 
a  flue  in  the  chimney  by  a  pipe.  This  is 
done  to  allow  the  poisonous  gasos  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  room.  Strange  to  say,  very 
few  ranges  in  use  are  so  connected.  This  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  users.  When  I  enter 
a  kitchen  in  which  the  gas  range  has  not 
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been  connected  as  described  I  at  once  notice 
the  condition  of  the  air.  But  when  a  person 
lights  the  range  burners,  and  then  remains 
in  the  room,  the  bad  fumes  are  not  so  notice- 
able, nevertheless  they  are  injurious.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  make  a  connection 
with  the  range  vent  without  having  a  flue  in 
the  chimney,  the  pipe  being  run  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  gas  directly  into  the  outside  air. 

As  a  rule  the  gas  supply  pipe  connections 
are  tight  and  do  not  leak  when  used  with 
kitchen  ranges.  Of  course  metal  pipe  is 
used,  and  this  accounts  for  it.  Still,  when 
the  connections  are  poorly  made,  gas  some- 
times leaks  in  small  quantities.  This  is  in- 
jurious to  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
People  often  test  such  connections  with  a 
lighted  match,  and  think  because  the  escap- 
ing gas  does  not  light  that  it  docs  not  exist. 
This  is  a  great  mistake;  many  times  I  have 
found  it  possible  for  gas  to  leak  but  not 
to  light.  Never  under  any  circumstances 
light  a  match  if  much  gas  has  escaped  and 
mixed  with  the  air  of  any  room,  for  a  serious, 
if  not  fatal,  accident  may  result  if  you  do. 
I  will  speak  farther  about  this  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

Gas-heating  stoves  are  usually  connected 
with  the  gas  supply  pipe  by  a  length  of 
rubber  tubing.  With  use  and  age  rubber 
tubing  deteriorates  rapidly  which  frequently 
accounts  for  gas  escaping  into  the  room. 
The  burners  of  the  stoves  should  often  be 
freed  from  any  dust  which  may  have  accu- 
mulated, for  when  this  dust  burns  or  be- 
comes heated,  a  very  unpleasant  odor  is  the 
result.  An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  room  which 
is  heated  by  a  gas  stove.  As  a  rule  gas 
stoves  are  used  only  as  auxiliaries  to  the  reg- 
ular heating  system.  The  writer  would 
never  leave  one  burning  in  a  sleeping  room 
at  night.  If  they  are  used  to  warm  the 
room  in  the  morning,  or  just  before  bedtime 
they  are  admirable,  and  many  are  used  for 
such  purposes. 


Efficient-gas  water  heaters  can  now  be 
obtained.  There  are  two  general  types: 
the  automatic,  from  which  hot  water  may  be 
obtained  by  simply  turning  on  a  faucet;  and 
another  which  has  to  be  lighted  when  hot 
water  is  required.  It  is  best  to  have  a  sep- 
arate meter  and  supply  pipe  when  using  the 
automatic.  Then  if  the  gas  lighting  system  is 
turned  off  in  the  house  (as  it  frequently  is  to 
make  repairs)  the  automatic  water  heater's 
"pilot"  flame  (a  small  flame  which  burns 
continuously)  will  not  be  extinguished.  Let 
me  here  mention  that  whenever  the  gas  is 
turned  off  in  any  house  in  order  that  repairs 
may  be  made  to  any  part  of  its  piping  or  fix- 
tures, it  is  first  necessary  to  go  over  the 
entire  system  in  order  to  see  if  any  lights, 
stove  burners,  etc.,  are  burning.  If  so,  they 
should  be  extinguished  before  the  gas  is 
turned  off.  If  this  is  not  done,  when  it  is 
turned  on  again  the  gas  will  escape.  Many 
accidents  have  occurred  from  not  taking 
this  precaution,  some  of  them  very  serious. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  auto- 
matic hot-water  heater  should  be  connected 
with  a  flue  in  the  chimney,  to  carry  off  the 
poisonous  gases  which  result  (as  I  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  article)  from 
the  gas  flame  burning  up  the  oxygen  in  the 
air.  The  writer  would  also  connect  even 
the  ordinary  hot- water  heaters,  which  are  set 
next  the  kitchen  hot-water  boiler,  with  a  flue 
in  the  chimney , or  directly  with  the  outside  air, 
as  already  described.  If  you  do,  the  air  in 
the  kitchen  will  be  far  different. 

Let  me  add  a  final  word  of  warning  in 
regard  to  all  gas  apparatus.  Whenever 
anything  seems  to  be  wrong,  make  a  thor- 
ough examination.  Do  not  use  a  lighted 
match,  candle,  or  lamp  when  examining. 
The  small  electric  flashlights  which  can 
be  purchased  so  cheaply  these  days  are 
admirable  for  such  investigations.  The 
light,  being  inclosed  in  vacuum,  cannot 
set  fire  to  any  gas  which  may  be  present 
in  the  air. 
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Lemonade,  Iced  Tea  and  Fruit  Punches.    The  Secrets  of  Success  in 

Making  the  Very  Best 

By 

HELEN  LOUISE  JOHNSON 


A  N  YONE  can  make  lemonade ;  few  people 
/\   make  good  or  delicious  lemonade. 

The  secret  underlying  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruit  punches, 
whether  plain,  frapped  or  frozen,  is  to  start 
with  a  syrup.  Water,  fruit  juice  and  sugar 
mixed  together  make  a  thin  beverage  which 
may  or  may  not  be  refreshing.  There  are 
times  when  this  is  all  that  is  required, 
especially  when  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
mild  and  delicate. 

When  we  were  staying  in  a  private  house 
in  Bermuda,  the  hostess  used  to  turn  to  me 
at  dinner  and  say,  "Will  you  have  some 
lemonade  to-day?"  to  which  I  joyfully  as- 
sented. Then  she  would  turn  to  the  maid 
and  say,  "Matilda,  rake  down  a  lemon." 
When  I  could  express  my  bewilderment  at 
this  direction,  I  was  told  to  follow  Matilda, 
who,  taking  a  wooden  rake,  did  rake  a  lemon 
from  the  tree  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
These  were  small  green  lemons,  more  like 
limes,  and  the  juice  of  one  squeezed  in  a  glass 
with  added  water  and  sugar  made  a  most 
refreshing  drink  on  a  hot  day. 

The  sour  yellow  lemons  we  use  here,  how- 
ever, need  different  treatment,  and  with 
prices  soaring  in  the  summer  when  they  arc 
most  used,  each  lemon  needs  to  be  squeezed 
to  its  limit  of  possibility. 

A  heavy  syrup  of  sugar  and  water  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely  under  proper  condi- 
tions, so,  while  for  a  company  punch  it  is 
better  to  make  fresh  and  pour  while  hot 
over  the  fruit,  it  can  be  made  for  ordinary 
usage  to  be  drawn  upon  as  desired.  The 
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usual  proportions  are  one-half  cupful  of 
water  to  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar. 
Only  sufficient  cold  water  is  needed  to  dis- 
solve the  sugar  before  it  begins  to  boil.  Put 
the  sugar  in  a  saucepan,  add  the  water  and 
stir  over  the  fire  where  the  mixture  will 
slowly  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Place  the  saucepan  on  the  front  of  the  stove, 
or  where  the  heat  is  more  intense,  and  let  the 
syrup  boil  without  stirring  until  it  spins 
a  delicate  thread.  The  addition  of  more 
water  merely  increases  the  time  of  boiling. 
The  syrup  should  not  be  stirred  after  boiling 
begins;  therefore  the  sugar  should  be  dis- 
solved before  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause 
boiling.  If  the  syrup  is  stirred  while  boiling 
it  is  apt  to  grain.  It  should  be  tried  with  a 
fork  or  spoon  and  removed  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  the  thread  forms.  This  means  that 
when  a  spoon  or  fork  is  dipped  without  stir- 
ring into  the  syrup  and  the  mixture  allowed 
to  run  or  drip  from  the  ead,  if  it  clings  and 
spins  a  thread  in  place  of  running  off  like 
water,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  taken  from 
the  fire. 


Lemonade  &  la  Savarin 


For  eight  people,  three  lemons  are  suffi- 
cient, and  the  best  lemonade  is  made  with 
lemon  and  orange  juice  rather  than  with 
lemon  alone.  Take  three  lemons  and  one 
small,  juicy  orange.  Cut  in  halves  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice  with  a  glass  reamer  or 
lemon  squeezer,  the  kind  over  which  the 
lemon  is  placed  and  turned  on  the  glass  ribs. 
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the  juice  running  into  a  receiving  cup.  Put 
lemon  juice  and  orange  juice  together. 
Take  the  pulp  and  skins,  cut  into  pieces  and 
cover  with  sugar,  allowing  them  to  stand  at 
least  an  hour  in  order  that  the  sugar  may 
extract  the  oil  from  the  skins.  Make  the 
syrup  of  sugar  and  water;  a  cupful  of  sugar 
to  one-half  cupful  of  water  will  be  sufficient, 
and  pour  while  hot  over  the  fruit  juice.  Let 
stand  until  cold,  add  a  half  cupful  of  water 
to  the  sugar  and  lemon  skins  and  mash  and 
press  in  a  fruit  press  until  all  the  juice  pos- 
sible is  extracted.  Add  this  to  the  lemon 
syrup. .  It  should  make  a  pint  of  heavy 
juice,  which  may  then  be  diluted  with  water, 
taking  usually  three  cupfuls  of  water  to  re- 
duce to  the  desired  consistency  and  delicacy 
of  flavor.  Only  experience,  however,  can 
tell  the  exact  amounts  to  be  used  and  the 
method  is  more  than  proportions. 

The  main  consideration  is  to  make  a  heavy 
syrup  which  forms  a  body  and  blends  the 
beverage;  so  in  place  of  a  thin,  acidulated 
drink,  one  gets  substance.  The  next  point 
is  to  extract  all  the  juice  and  flavor  of  the 
fruit.  If  the  skins  of  lemons  be  left  stand- 
ing covered  with  water,  a  bitter  extract  is 
formed,  which  should  not  be  used,  being 
astringent  and  disagreeable.  The  sugar 
without  the  water  merely  extracts  the  oil, 
which  adds  to  the  flavor  and  thus  makes  one 
lemon  go  farther  without  diluting  the  result. 

Do  not  chop  the  lemon  skins  and  let  them 
stand  covered  with  juice  or  water  and  then 
add  to  the  lemonade.  The  only  safe  way  is 
to  do  exactly  as  described,  and  while  the  juice 
with  sugar  added  may  stand  twenty-four 
hours  before  using,  the  skins  with  sugar  over 
them  should  not.  Lemonade  should  be 
freshly  made  to  be  right. 

The  Real  Inwardness 

With  this  body  or  syrup,  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cious beverages  may  be  devised.  The  es- 
sentials arc  syrup,  a  lemon  and  usually  pine- 
apple juice,  which  seems  to  have  a  quality 
not  only  of  flavor  but  of  blending  other 
flavors  into  a  delicious  whole.  For  in  the 
making  of  fruit  punches,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  result  sought  is  flavor,  not  a 
flavor. 

The  secret  of  delicious  cooking  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  cook  to  blend  the  ingredients 
so  no  particular  one  can  be  distinguished, 
yet  a  flavor  result.  Of  course,  if  lemonade 
is  desired,  lemon  should  predominate;  if 
pineappleade,  pineapple,  and  so  on;  yet  it 


should  merely  stand  out  as  a  star  before 
a  supporting  caste  and  not  be  obliged  to 
play  a  lone  and  unsupported  part. 

Summer  drinks  can  be  made  from  all  sorts 
of  left-over  juices  and  fruits,  the  lemon  be 
ing  usually  the  one  indispensable,  as  used 
rightly  it  has  the  quality  of  bringing  out  or 
accentuating  the  other  more  delicate  flavors. 
Strawberry  juice  made  by  heating  the  straw- 
berries with  sugar  and  mashing  them  through 
a  press  gives  a  flavor  the  raw  fruit  added  to 
a  fruit  punch  cannot;  and  cherries  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  enough  of  the 
whole  raw  fruit  being  used  to  seemingly  be 
that  which  produces  the  cherry  flavor. 


Cherry  Punch 


*  Make  a  syrup  of  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and 
one  cupful  of  water.  Add  while  hot  to  two 
cupfuls  of  cherry  juice,  a  half  cupful  of 
orange  juice,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  pine- 
apple juice  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Cool,  ice,  dilute  and  serve. 


Currant  Punch 


Make  a  fruit  syrup  and  add  while  hot  to 
two  cupfuls  of  currant  juice  or  jelly;  add 
the  juice  of  three  oranges  and  one  lemon. 
Dilute  to  taste  and  serve  iced. 


Tea  Punch 


Tea  punch  is  a  much  used  beverage  for 
summer  porch,  tennis  and  golf  teas,  and 
properly  made  is  most  refreshing.  For  a 
quantity  of  punch  make  a  quart  of  rich, 
heavy  sugar  syrup,  and  while  hot  pour  over 
one  cupful  of  orange  juice,  one  cupful  of 
pineapple  juice  and  half  a  cupful  of  straw- 
berry or  currant  or  raspberry  or  cherry  juice 
or  a  mixture  of  these  if  preferred.  Let  stand 
until  cool,  then  add  one  cupful  of  chopped 
ice  to  thoroughly  chill.  Meanwhile  make 
one  pint  of  strong  tea,  using  a  mixture  of 
English  breakfast  and  Orange  Pekoe  tea  if 
possible.  The  strength  should  be  given  by 
the  proportion  of  tea  used  and  not  by  the 
length  of  time  the  water  stands  on  the  leaves. 
Take  a  full  teaspoon  of  tea  for  each  cupful 
of  water  and  let  this  water  be  freshly  boiled 
and  just  come  to  a  boil.  The  utmost  care 
must  be  used  in  making  this  tea,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  punch  depends  upon  the  flavor  of 
the  tea  which  should  be  there  supporting 
the  fruit  flavors,  yet  without  astringency  or 
perhaps  actual  detection  as  tea.    The  tea 
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should  be  made  and  chilled  by  standing 
under  the  ice  and  added  to  the  fruit  juices 
after  they  are  practically  diluted,  just  be- 
fore serving  the  punch.  Tea  punch  should 
not  be  diluted  with  effervescing  waters. 

Fruit  punches  may  be  and  are  oftentimes 
more  enjoyed  when  made  with  carbonated 
waters.  But  it  needs  a  strong  flavor  to  stand 
up  under  this  treatment.  A  lemon  and  pine- 
apple punch  is  delicious  when  mixed  with 
a  sparkling  water  and  most  refreshing.  Tea 
punch  should  not  be  frapped,  nor  in  fact, 
served  with  ice,  for  this  detracts  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  flavor.  It  should  be  chilled, 
not  iced,  before  serving. 

When  liquor  of  any  kind  is  used  in  these 
beverages,  it  should  be  the  merest  sugges- 
tion of  a  cordial,  such  as  Maraschino  or 
Benedictine,  or  apricot  brandy  or  rum.  It 
is  better  if  added  to  the  fruit  juices  while  hot 
as  it  then  blends  and  softens  and  merely 
adds  flavor  without  being  distinguishable 
from  the  rest.  Liquor  need  never  be  used, 
for  if  properly  made  the  punches  are  quite 
as  good  without  it,  especially  if  pineapple 
juice,  which  has  the  same  blending,  soften- 
ing quality,  be  employed.  Now  that  the 
pineapple  juice  may  be  purchased  in  bottles, 
fruit  punches  arc  easily  and  quickly  made. 

When  there  is  not  time  for  the  long  pro- 
cesses given,  quick  and  delightful  cold 
drinks  may  be  made  from  the  many  bottled 
goods  now  in  the  market.  With  a  supply 
of  grape  juice,  white  as  well  as  red,  of  pine- 
apple juice,  sparkling  water,  lemon  and 
orange  syrup,  Maraschino  cherries  and  pre- 
served strawberries,  one  can  do  most  any- 
thing. The  whole  art  lies  in  the  mixing, 
blending  and  reducing  to  just  the  right  con- 
sistency, and  this  can  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence alone.  Oftentimes  the  lacking  spice  of 
flavor  may  be  given  by  a  part  of  a  glass  of 
apple  or  currant  jelly  melted  and  added  to 
the  lemonade  or  punch.  Again  the  juice 
from  a  can  of  pears  or  peaches  may  be  just 
the  right  touch. 

I  had  a  curious  experience  with  pear  juice 
a  few  years  ago.  I  assisted  the  steward  of 
a  college  to  prepare  the  punch  for  the  com- 
mencement reception.  It  was  a  co-educa- 
tional college  and  of  course  liquor  of  all 


kinds  was  debarred  from  any  part  of  the 
school;  kitchen  or  otherwise.  The  making 
of  the  punch  proved  an  arduous  and  trying 
task.  It  refused  to  blend  into  the  delicious 
whole  desired  for  the  delectation  of  distin- 
guished guests.  At  last  we  seized  ujxm  a 
gallon  can  of  pears  and  turned  the  juice  into 
the  punch  and  let  it  go.  The  serving  began 
some  hours  later.  Every  one  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  punch,  but  at  last  the  president  of 
the  college  came  to  me  and  said,  "Miss 
Johnson,  what  have  you  put  in  that 
punch?  "  I  tasted  and  to  my  horror  realized 
the  flavor  there.  The  steward  swore  he  had 
not  touched  it,  and  he  could  not  have  added 
liquor,  as  there  was  not  a  drop  in  the  place. 
Investigation  proved  that  the  pears  had 
begun  to  ferment,  only  slightly  but  enough 
to  cause  the  suspicion  aroused.  It  was  a  good 
punch,  but  fermented  pear  juice  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  an  addition  to  fruit  juice. 


Iced  Cocoa— World's  Fair  Style  ' 


Iced  cocoa  is  an  insipid  drink  unless  made 
with  a  syrup.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago 
one  cocoa  booth  became  famous  because  of 
the  beverage  served  there;  a  real  deliciously 
flavored  iced  cocoa.  The  recipe  used  was 
as  follows: 

Mix  one-half  cupful  of  cocoa  with  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar  and  one  cupful  of  warm  water 
over  hot  water  until  both  sugar  and  cocoa 
are  dissolved.  Boil  to  a  heavy  syrup. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  thoroughly  chill. 
When  ready  to  serve  flavor  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  strong  coffee.  Put  from  two  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  this  mixture  in  a  glass;  add 
the  same  quantity  of  chopped  ice  and  a 
quarter  of  a  cupful  of  cream.  Shake  well, 
fill  with  water,  add  more  cream  or  syrup  if 
necessary.  The  entire  mixture  may  be 
made  and  poured  into  the  glasses  rather 
than  mixed  in  each  glass  if  desired.  Again 
the  main  point  is  to  have  a  heavy  syrup 
made  with  sufficient  cocoa  to  give  a  choco- 
late flavor  and  cream  enough  added  to  make 
a  rich  drink.  This  makes  a  delicious  change 
from  the  ordinary  beverages  served  at  sum- 
mer afternoon  teas  or  evening  card  parties. 
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A  Real  Picnic 

By 

M.   R.  CONOVER 


THE  enjoyment  of  a  picnic  is  apt  to  lie 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangements. 
Its  object  is  recreation  and  this 
should  govern  the  preparations.  Delicate 
cookery,  elaborate  damask  or  complex  cook- 
cry  should  be  excluded  from  the  picnic 
luncheon  as  inimical  to  the  day's  enjoyment. 

In  the  majority  of  cities  and  towns  are  to 
be  found  five  and  ten  cent  stores  or  counters 
where  many  convenient  articles  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  picnic  basket  may  be  pur- 
chased. Aluminum  cups,  spoons,  and  col- 
lapsible drinking  cups  are  light  and  inde- 
structible, but  these  cost  more  than  ten 
cents  each.  Tfee  serviceable  white  enamel 
cups,  plates  and  dishes  usually  are  to  be 
found  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  or  twenty 
cents.  Moreover,  there  are  the  large  and 
enticing  assortments  of  paper  goods.  Sets 
of  plates,  tablecloth  and  napkins  in  plain 
white  or  decorated  with  attractive  designs, 
now  come  in  sufficiently  heavy  weight  to  be 
practicable  for  all  kinds  of  uses.  There  are 
paper  drinking  cups  which  will  do  for  water 
and  cold  liquids  and  a  roll  of  paper  toweling 
or  a  package  of  paper  towels  are  preferable 
to  the  ordinary  dish  towels,  which  must  be 
cared  for  and  brought  back.  To  reduce  the 
amount  of  things,  which,  carried  to  the  pic- 
nic, need  looking  after  and  careful  returning, 
means  added  pleasure,  for  the  joy  of  such 
outings  lies  partly  in  lack  of  responsibility. 
When  a  woman  makes  a  picnic  as  complex  as 
a  dinner  party,  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
have  limited  the  pleasure  of  her  guest  and 
companions  to  a  marked  extent. 

The  luncheon  requirements,  such  as 
knives,  forks,  spoons  and  dishes  should  be 
packed  in  one  basket;  the  food  in  the  others. 
The  success  of  the  luncheon  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  food 
arrives. 

It  is  best  to  plan  how  food  shall  be  carried. 
In  preparing  the  basket  of  dishes  for  twelve 
people,  there  will  be  required  twelve  or 
twenty-four  paper  plates,  depending  on 
what  is  to  be  served.  If  it  is  a  fisherman's 
lunch,  in  which  fish  forms  the  main  dish, 
certainly  a  second  plate  for  pie  and  cake  or 
dessert  is  desirable;  twelve  aluminum  or 


enamel  cups  for  any  hot  liquid  which  is  to  be 
served,  and  twelve  paper  cups  for  water  or 
lemonade;  twelve  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
which,  with  the  cups,  are  all  that  will  burden 
the  basket  on  its  return  journey;  twelve 
paper  napkins,  a  paper  tablecloth,  and  a  lot 
of  paper  towels  should  complete  the  outfit. 

If  cooking  is  to  be  done,  utensils  have  to 
be  taken  and  these,  so  far  as  possible,  should 
be  of  the  unbreakable,  light  aluminum  ware. 
Heat-retaining  bottles  will  deliver  the 
liquids  hot  and  a  refrigerator  basket  will 
carry  the  milk  and  all  the  food  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  usual  picnic  bill  of  fare  includes, 
aside  from  substantial  dishes,  such  relishes 
and  desserts  as  may  be  easily  carried.  Some 
form  of  meat  should  be  provided,  either  in 
sandwiches  or  otherwise,  and  plenty  of  fruit. 
Following  are  given  some  recipes  for  appe- 
tizing picnic  dishes: 

Chicken  Sandwiches 

Boil  three  chickens  tender.  Remove  the 
bones  and  put  the  meat  through  a  chopper 
together  with  three  stalks  of  celery  and  one 
small  onion,  adding  the  vegetables  at  inter- 
vals during  the  grinding  process.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Pack  in  a  deep  dish 
and  pour  over  it  the  liquor  in  which  the 
chicken  was  cooked.  Let  stand  on  ice  for 
several  hours.  When  thoroughly  cold,  slice 
thin  and  lay  between  layers  of  bread  and 
butter.  If  preferred,  lamb  will  serve  in 
•  place  of  chicken. 

Olive  and  Walnut  Sandwiches 

Put  English  walnuts  through  the  meat 
chopper,  using  a  rather  coarse  blade.  Drain 
thoroughly  and  chop  an  equal  bulk  of 
olives  stuffed  with  pimentos,  using  a  chop- 
ping knife  and  bowl,  as  the  meat  chopper 
squeezes  these  too  dry.  Mix,  and  add 
enough  mayonnaise  dressing  to  make  a  soft 
paste.  Spread  between  white  or  entire 
wheat  bread.  ^i.  M.  S. 

Lamb's  Kidney  Sandwiches 

Split  and  trim  a  fresh  lamb's  kidney. 
Cut  in  small  pieces,  cover  with  cold  water, 
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put  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  heat  almost  to 
boiling  point,  but  not  quite.  Drain  off  this 
water,  add  cold  again  and  repeat  the  process, 
doing  this  three  times  in  all.  This  method 
of  cooking,  the  only  one  which  should  ever 
be  employed  with  kidneys  for  any  purpose, 
leaves  them  soft  and  tender.  Chop  them 
fine,  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  mix 
with  melted  butter  to  form  a  creamy  paste, 
and  spread  between  brown  bread  slices. 

A.  M.  S. 

Piquant  Mutton  Sandwiches 

Get  a  small  jar  of  Italian  tomato  paste, 
such  as  can  be  bought  in  any  Italian  grocery 
or  fruit  store,  or  in  any  large  grocery. 
Spread  a  little  of  this  very  thinly  indeed  on 
the  buttered  bread,  and  lay  the  thin  slices 
of  mutton  between.  The  paste  is  very  salty, 
and  must  be  sparingly  used.      A.  M.  S. 

Piquant  Mutton  Sandwiches,  No.  2 

Chop  very  fine  any  bits  of  cold  mutton  or 
lamb,  mix  with  half  its  bulkof  finely  chopped 
stuffed  olives,  and  add  a  little  mayonnaise 
dressing  or  melted  butter  to  bind  in  a  paste 
which  will  spread.  This  is  good  with  either 
white  or  brown  bread.  A.  M.  S. 

Piquant  Beef  Sandwiches 

Chop  fine  a  tiny  cucumber  pickle,  add  to 
it  a  little  mayonnaise  dressing,  and  spread  on 
the  bread.  Between  the  slices  thus  spread 
lay  very  thin  cold  roast  beef.     A.  M.  S. 

Jam  Sandwiches 

Press  through  a  sieve  one  pint  of  pre- 
served fruit,  either  apple,  pear  or  quince. 
Add  to  it  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  dried  cur- 
rants, one-half  of  a  cupful  of  raisins,  one 
cupful  of  chopped  nuts  and  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  Cook  for  thirty 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  When  cooked' 
spread  between  slices  of  buttered  bread. 

Rhubarb  and  jam  marmalade  may  be 
used  in  making  delicious  sandwiches,  espe- 
cially if  cream  cheese  be  served  with 
them. 

Nut  Jumbles 

Cakes  that  are  crisp  and  readily  handled 
arc  more  readily  carried  than  the  softer 
kinds.  Nut  jumbles  are  a  welcome  addi- 
tion. Make  as  follows:  Two  and  one-half 
cupsful  of  sugar,  one  rounding  cupful  of 
butter  worked  smooth,  two  well-beaten  eggs 
and  enough  flour  mixed  with  two  teaspoons- 
ful  of  baking  powder  to  make  the  dough 


rather  stiff.  Mix  in  one  cupful  of  chopped 
nuts.  Roll  out  and  cut  out  with  a  jumble 
cutter.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Outing  Cakes 

A  dainty  dessert  is  made  as  follows:  Beat 
four  eggs  very  light.  Cream  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Add 
the  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  flour  sifted  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Bake 
in  gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteen  minutes 
This  makes  six  cakes.  When  cold,  hollow 
out  the  center.  Set  each  in  a  charlotte 
russe  case  and  fill  with  whipped  cream. 

Fruit  Punch 

Into  an  earthen  bowl  or  jar  squeeze  the 
juice  of  six  lemons  and  one  orange.  Add 
a  ripe  pineapple,  cut  in  pieces,  one  pint  of 
juice  from  canned  amber  cherries,  one  tea- 
cupful  of  ripe  uncrushed  strawberries  and 
one  banana  sliced.  Add  nutmeg  and  sugar 
to  suit  the  taste.  Let  the  mixture  stand  in 
a  cold  place  for  five  or  six  hours. 

Chicken  prepared  in  the  following  manner 
has  a  different  flavor  from  the  fried  fowl 
often  used  for  picnics:  Dismember  a  fowl. 
In  the  bottom  of  a  roasting  pan  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  one  onion  sliced. 
Brown  it  on  top  of  the  stove.  Lay  in  the 
pieces  of  fowl.  Pour  in  hot  water  to  a  depth 
of  one  inch.  Have  the  oven  very  hot  and 
let  the  meat  cook  tender  and  brown,  basting 
from  time  to  time,  with  melted  butter  in 
a  pan.  When  done  drain  and  cool.  Wrap 
the  joints  of  the  legs  and  wing  pieces  with 
oiled  paper  to  facilitate  handling. 

All  sandwiches  either  in  packages  or,  if 
desired,  one  by  one,  should  be  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper  and  each  hard-boiled  egg  put  in 
a  small  piece  of  the  same.  The  cooked  food 
must  be  done  up  for  packing  in  the  basket  in 
a  manner  to  keep  it  moist  and  fresh  as  well 
as  nice  looking.  Mussy  looking  food  de- 
tracts from  the  picnic  luncheon  as  much  as 
from  table  service. 

A  relish  greatly  appreciated  with  the 
picnic  luncheon  is  made  from  tomatoes. 
Cut  round  openings  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  top  of  large,  ripe 
tomatoes  and  scoop  out  the  core.  Add  to 
this  chopped  meat,  'one  chopped  onion, 
pepper  and  salt  and  cook  for  fifteen  minutes. 
When  cooled,  fill  the  tomatoes  and  set  them 
on  ice  for  a  time  before  packing.  These 
should  each  be  done  up  in  oiled  paper. 
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Mouth  Watering  Preparations  from  Fruit 


FlUITS  may  have  a  low  nutritive  value, 
but  they  have  a  high  importance  in  the 
diet  and  should  therefore  be  served  gen- 
erously, if  wisely,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Americans  are  far  too  prone  to  serve  the  raw 
fruits  in  season  and  neglect  the  many  sensi- 
ble uses  their  German  cousins  can  teach 
them  in  the  use  of  the  cooked  varieties. 
The  mixture  of  fruits,  both  raw  and  cooked, 
which  may  be  served,  is  almost  endless,  and 
the  housewife  eager  for  new  dishes  should 
make  experiments  for  herself,  serving  fresh 
salpicons  of  many  kinds  and  conserving 
others  for  the  future  winter  months. 


The  Useful  All-Summer  Rhubarb 


Most  housewives  cultivate  the  rhubarb's 
acquaintance  only  long  enough  for  a  few 
early  spring  pies  and  then  pass  him  by  for 
all  the  summer's  fruits  and  berries.  But 
rhubarb  is  just  as  good  in  summer  or  fall, 
particularly  if  it  is  cut  occasionally,  and  a 
rhubarb  shortcake  or  a  rhubarb  tapioca 
makes  an  occasional  delightful  dessert  in 
August  or  September.  It  is  most  friendly, 
however,  in  combining  its  tartness*  with  the 
oversweet  berry  jams  and  makes  a  delicious 
combination  with  raspberry,  strawberry, 
blackberry,  pineapple,  peach  or  pear.  The 
rhubarb  is  usually  very  cheap  in  its  later 
season  and  may  often  be  had  merely  for 
the  asking. 

One-third  more  jam  of  a  really  improved 
flavor  may  be  made  with  little  extra  cost. 
For  strawberry  jam  take  three  parts  straw- 
berries and  one  part  rhubarb.  For  rasp- 
berry jam  take  two  parts  raspberry  and  one 
part  rhubarb.  For  blackberry  jam  take 
three  parts  berries  and  two  parts  rhubarb. 
For  peach  or  pear  take  two  parts  fruit  to 
one  part  rhubarb.  For  pineapple  take  one 
part  pineapple  to  two  parts  rhubarb. 

In  each  case  cut  the  unpeeled  rhubarb 
into  pieces  the  same  size  as  the  fruit  to  be 
used  and  proceed  as  with  any  other  jam, 
using  sugar  pound  for  pound. 

In  canning  berries  or  fruit  cooked  in  the 
jars  in  a  boiler  or  steamer,  try  making  the 
syrup  to  be  poured  over  the  fruit  with  rhu- 
barb juice  and  you  will  have  added  flavor 
and  richness. 


Rhubarb  cooked  down  will  make  a  thin 
jelly  which  is  good  to  serve  with  pancakes  or 
as  a  fruit  pudding  sauce,  and  an  English  jam 
made  of  rhubarb  boiled  down  and  cooked 
with  rasins  or  orange  peel  or  figs  makes 
a  delicious  addition  to  the  fruit  closet. 


Rhubarb  Butter 


Wash  and  chop  fine  the  desired  amount  of 
rhubarb.  To  each  pound  allow  one  pint  of 
sugar  and  just  enough  water  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  an 
hour  or  even  longer.  The  time  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  age  of  the  rhubarb.  An 
asbestos  mat  should  be  kept  under  the  pre- 
serving kettle  and  the  rhubarb  stirred  fre- 
quently. This  makes  a  delicious  butter 
which  may  be  varied  by  adding  Lalf  an 
orange  pulp  when  a  delicious  marmalade 
will  be  the  result. 


Rhubarb  and  Fig  Marmalade 


Cut  rhubarb  into  small  pieces  and  weigh 
three  pounds.  Take  one-half  pound  of  figs, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  one-half  pound  of  can- 
died orange  peel  with  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  sugar,  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  one  large  lemon.  Put  in  the  kettle  in 
layers  with  the  sugar,  cover  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  boil  down 
slowly  till  thick— about  an  hour  should  do. 
Put  in  glasses  and  cover  as  jelly.  Delicious 
served  with  cream  cheese  as  bar  le  due  jelly. 

-  In  season  one  after  another  appear  the 
pineapple,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  cherry, 
currant,  raspberry  and  blackberry,  and  the 
plums,  peaches  and  pears.  Each  has  its 
place  and  special  uses,  each  its  particular 
admirers,  but  no  berry  can  be  used  in  more 
palatable  ways  than  the  strawberry.  Many 
who  cannot  eat  the  raw  fruit  without  re- 
sultant intestinal  disturbances  can  eat  the 
berries  after  heating  with  sugar,  especially  if 
they  are  served  with  crisp  fingers  or  toast. 
While  they  are  in  season  vary  the  serving  in 
different  ways.  Cook  the  berries  for  two 
minutes  only  in  a  hot  syrup;  then  chill. 
Mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  pine- 
apple cut  in  cubes  and  serve  for  breakfast 
with  toast  or  rolls. 
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Many  who  cannot  eat  strawberries  when 
served  as  a  course  alone,  can  do  so  with 
impunity  if  some  starchy  material  be  eaten 
with  them.  Toast,  rolls,  muffins  or  bis- 
cuits should  be  served  with  the  fruit. 

Currants  and  raspberries  are  particularly 
good  served  together,  especially  if  mixed 
with  orange  juice  and  sugar.  Allow  it  to 
stand  to  chill  before  serving.  Cherries 
should  be  heated  in  a  syrup,  chilled  and 
mixed  with  other  fruits,  and  mixtures  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits  heated  together,  chilled  and 
served  as  a  first  course  for  breakfast  with 
toast,  make  a  palatable  and  healthful  addi- 
tion to  the  diet. 


Pineapple  and  Berry  Conserve 


Take  two  quarts  of  berries,  one  pineapple 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Carefully  prepare 
the  fruit,  put  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
bring  slowly  to  a  boil.  Then  add  the  sugar. 
After  sugar  and  fruit  have  boiled  about  five 
minutes,  skim  out  the  fruit  and  cook  the 
syrup  until  it  thickens.  Return  the  fruit 
to  the  syrup  until  it  is  thoroughly  heated 
and  fill  jelly  glasses.  This  will  make  nine 
glasses  usual  size. 


Strawberry  Conserve 


Take  one  quart  of  ripe  strawberries,  one- 
half  pound  of  seedless  or  seeded  raisins,  the 
latter  are  better,  the  pulp  and  grated  rind  of 
two  oranges  and  one  lemon,  one-half  pound 
of  walnuts  chopped  not  too  fine  and  one 
quart  of  granulated  sugar.  Put  all  to- 
gether in  a  preserving  kettle  and  cook  slowly 
until  a  thick  syrup  is  formed,  skim  as  neces- 
sary. This  will  need  about  thirty  minutes' 
cooking.  Put  in  tumblers  and- seal  with 
paraffin  as  you  seal  jelly.  Peaches  and 
plums  may  be  used  in  place  of  strawberries. 


Currant  Conserve 


Take  one  pint  of  currant  juice  and  mix 
with  two  pounds  of  English  Currants,  three 
pounds  of  raisins  seeded  and  chopped,  four 
pounds  of  sugar  and  the  juice  and  grated 
peel  of  four  oranges.  Boil  until  thick,  stir- 
ring Constantly.    Put  in  glasses  and  seal. 


Cherry  Jam  and  Preserve 


The  Morella  cherry  retains  its  flavor  when 
cooked  better  than  any  other  variety,  and 
when  possible  should  be  selected  for  all  cu- 


linary uses.  Only  sound,  ripe  fruit  should 
be  selected  for  jam  or  preserves.  Stone  the 
cherries  and  strain  the  juice  from  the  pits  to 
put  with  the  cherries  into  the  preserving 
kettle.  Add  just  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning,  let  them  heat  gradually,  and  then 
simmer  for  fifteen  minutes.  Allow  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  the  pitted  fruit,  add  it  to  the  cherries  and 
cook  slowly  until  the  jam  will  jelly.  Turn 
into  clean,  dry  jam  pots,  and  when  cool 
cover  closely  and  set  away.  Cherry  jam  is 
delicious  as  a  sandwich  filling  mixed  with 
a  few  finely  chopped  walnut  meats  and 
a  little  whipped  cream. 


For  Future  Fruit  Salads 


During  the  bountiful  summer  season  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  the  winter's  supply 
of  fruit  salads,  than  which  there  is  no  more 
popular  dainty. 

The  simplest  fruit  salads,  made  from 
winter  fruits  and  nuts,  are  expensive  and 
opportunity  for  variety  is  limited  since  the 
kinds  of  fruits  available  for  winter  salads  are 
comparatively  few.  This  variety  may  be 
extended  and  individuality  assured  by  pre- 
paring in  advance,  in  quantities  and  when 
prices  are  low,  dainty  conserves  of  various 
fruits  for  future  use. 

Candied  Pimapple  |§f 

Peel  and  cut  the  pineapple  in  rather  thick 
slices,  remove  the  core  and  cut  slices  in  half, 
giving  them  a  cresent  shape.  Allow  a  cup- 
ful of  water  to  each  pound  of  pineapple  and 
cook  slowly  until  tender  and  clear.  Re- 
move the  fruit  and  add  to  the  wafer  a  jK>und 
of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  the 
syrup  down  one-third,  then  put  in  the  fruh 
and  cook  until  it  is  transparent.  Again 
carefully  remove  the  slices,  spread  on  a 
platter  and  set  in  the  sun.  Cook  the  syrup  . 
down  to  a  candy  stage  and  pour  over  the 
fruit  slices.  Let  dry  and  pack  away  in  glass 
jars  with  dry  sugar  or  brandied  papers  be- 
tween each  layer.  This  method  insures 
a  tender  and  delicious  conserve  equally  suit- 
able for  the  candy  box,  or  fruit  cakes  and 
salads. 


Crystallized  Peach  Kernels 


This  is  something  comparatively  new,  but 
properly  done  it  is  a  valuable  addition,  lend- 
ing a  rich  peach  flavor  to  the  salad.  Crack 
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the  peach  stones  and  extract  the  kernels 
until  you  have  one  cupful  Put  one  large  cup- 
ful of  granulated  sugar  and  two-thirds  cup- 
ful of  water  into  a  saucepan  and  when  a 
smooth  syrup  drop  in  the  peach  pits.  Boil 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  seal  as  other 
conserves. 


Crystallized  Peaches 


Choose  firm,  perfect  white  peaches,  peel 
and  weigh.  Put  in  preserving  kettle  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit,  with 
just  enough  water  to  dissolve  it.  Let  it 
slowly  come  to  a  boil  and  slightly  thicken 
before  putting  in  the  fruit.  Simmer  fruit  in 
the  syrup  for  three  hours,  then  remove, 
spread  on  flat  dishes  and  spread  in  the  sun 
to  bleach.  Keep  the  syrup  at  a  gentle  boil 
for  about  an  hour,  then  put  in  the  fruit  and 
cook  until  it  can  be  pierced  with  a  straw. 
Again  remove  the  fruit  and  spread  on  plat- 


ters in  the  sun.  Add  to  the  boiling  syrup 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a  bit  of  mace  (if 
liked)  and  half  a  dozen  rose-geranium  leaves. 
When  the  syrup  has  thickened  almost  to  the 
candy  stage  put  in  the  fruit,  a  few  pieces  at 
a  time,  and  simmer  until  each  piece  is  per- 
meated with  the  syrup.  Remove  to  plat- 
ters, and  if  any  syrup  remains  cook  to  the 
granular  stage  and  pour  over  the  fruit.  Let 
dry  in  the  sun,  pack  in  jars  with  brandied 
papers  between  each  layer.  Lay  a  fresh 
geranuim  leaf  on  top  and  seal. 

Cherries  may  be  crystallized  after  formula 
given  for  peaches,  omitting  the  bleaching, 
the  geranium  leaves  and  lemon. 

With  a  supply  of  crystallized  fruits  on 
hand,  together  with  a  quantity  of  native 
nuts,  either  gathered  personally  from  the 
ground  whereon  they  fell,  or  purchased  when 
prices  are  lowest,  the  housewife  is  ready  for 
any  salad  emergency  and  many  and  delight- 
ful may  be  the  combinations  evolved. 


Just  He 

IX— How  i 

JUICY  fruits,  after  preparing  and  wash- 
ing, should  be  placed  in  a  preserving 
kettle  with  as  little  water  as  possible  to 
prevent  burning,  heated,  and  cooked  through 
with  such  occasional  mashings  and  stirrings 
as  nccesary.  The  hot  juice  and  fruit  should 
be  then  transferred  to  a  jelly  strainer  and 
the  juice  should  be  strained  into  a  receiving 
receptacle  without  squeezing. 

Less  juicy  fruits  such  as  apples,  quinces, 
etc.,  must  be  prepared  by  cutting  into 
pieces  and  covering  with  water.  With  the 
extracted  juice  at  hand  the  housekeeper  has 
had  occasion  to  learn  that  success  or  failure 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  used.  The  correct  proportion 
of  sugar  to  the  juice  in  hand  means  success, 
while  an  under-proportion  means  a  tough 
jelly,  and  an  over-proportion  means  more 
or  less  of  a  failure,  depending  upon  how^ 
great  the  over-proportion  is.  Probably 
more  good  jelly-making  material  is  spoiled 


N  Talks 

Make  Jelly 

through  the  use  of  an  over-proportion  of 
sugar  than  from  all  other  causes  combined. 
And  this  because  the  would-be  jelly  maker 
blindly  follows  the  old  rules  of  a  measure  of 
juice  to  a  measure  of  sugar.  The  important 
point  then  is  the  proportion  of  sugar  to  juice. 

This  has  been  determined  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  by  repeated  experiments  with 
increasing  amounts  of  sugar  to  the  amount 
of  juice  until  the  place  was  reached  where 
the  product  approximated  a  perfect  jelly. 
The  point  determined  was  this:  that  a  given 
quantity  of  fruit  juice  of  a  certain  kind  con 
tained  a  certain  amount  of  the  jellying  prin 
ciple  known  as  pectin  in  solution.  This  was 
capable  of  using  only  a  certain  amount  of 
sugar;  too  little  sugar  gives  a  tough  jelly- 
too  much  and  the  juice  refuses  to  harden  or 
"jell."  When  this  occurs  no  amount  of 
cooking  can  rectify  the  trouble  and  adding 
more  sugar  with  further  cooking  only  makes 
the  jelly  more  like  syrup.   The  remedy  is 
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more  pectin,  and  this  can  only  be  added  by 
more  fruit  juice. 


A  Simple  Test 


Whether  or  not  pectin  is  present  in 
a  juice  the  housekeeper  can  readily  ascer- 
tain by  a  simple  test:  add  a  given  volume  of 
the  juice  (say  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  in 
a  glass),  an  equal  volume  of  ethyl  alcohc  1 
(ask  at  the  drug  store  for  ethyl  alcohol, 
9°S-95  Per  cent.),  mixing  thoroughly  and 
cooling;  if  pectin  is  present  a  gelatinous  mass 
will  appear  in  the  liquid  which  may  be 
gathered  up  on  a  spoon.  The  housekeeper 
using  this  test  will  soon  discover  that,  ap- 
parently, different  juices  contain  different 
proportions  of  pectin;  hence,  probably  one 
reason  for  the  wide  difference  in  different 
fruits  for  making  jellies.  The  quantities  of 
sugar  used  can  be  governed  accordingly. 

The  cause  of  the  crystallizing  of  jelly  is  an 
over-proportion  of  sugar.  But  here  is 
where  the  housekeeper's  uncertainty  arises, 
for  fruits  vary  from  season  to  season  and 
currants  purchased  in  the  market  instead  of 
picked  from  one's  own  bushes,  arc  an  uncer- 
tain quantity.  Miss  Parloa  says  in  regard 
to  this:  "If  the  fruit  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  sugar,  the  quantity  of  added 
sugar  should  be  a  little  less  than  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  juice.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
season  when  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
heat  and  sunshine  there  will  be  more  sugar 
in  the  fruit  than  in  a  cold,  wet  season;  con- 
sequently one  pint  of  currant  juice  will  re- 
quire but  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  sugar. 
But  in  a  cold,  wet  season  the  pint  of  sugar 
must  be  measured  generously." 

Another  cause  of  the  jelly  crystallizing  is* 
hard  boiling.  When  the  syrup  boils  so 
rapidly  that  particles  of  it  are  thrown  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  preserving 
kettle  they  often  form  crystals.  If  these 
crystals  are  stirred  into  the  syrup  they  are 
apt  to  cause  the  mass  to  crystallize,  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  presence  of  pectin  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  fruit  being  the  first  essential, 
acidity  is  the  second,  and  currants,  partially 
green  grapes  and  crabapplcs,  are  considered 
the  ideal  fruits  for  jelly  making  purposes. 
A  subscriber  whose  experiences  were  made 
before  those  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
established  the  fact  that  where  fruit  juices 
were  rich  in  pectin,  but  deficient  in  acid,  the 
latter  in  a  proper  vegetable  form,  that  is, 
tartaric  or  citric  acid,  could  be  added.  The 


point  for  the  housekeeper  to  clearly  see  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  by  chemical 
tests  so  simple  that  they  are  merely  practi- 
cal ones,  how  much  jellying  principle  or 
pectin  the  fruit  juice  contains  and  approxi- 
mately how  much  acid  is  needed. 

Following  is  the  helpful  experience  of 
.Mice  Dyar  Russell  with  strawberries,  blue- 
berries and  apples: 

Mrs.  Russell's  Successful  Experiments 
with  Berries  and  Apples 

If  jelly  can  be  made  from  pear  and  peach 
juice  by  supplying  the  lacking  element,  as 
suggested  in  a  recent  article,  why  not  also 
from  fruits  of  even  finer  color  and  flavor — 
such  as  the  strawberry  and  raspberry?  So 
reasoned  one  enquiring  housekeeper  who  was 
not  willing  to  leave  all  experimenting  with 
supposedly  non-jellable  fruits  to  chemical 
experts.  She  ascertained  by  the  simple 
alcohol  test,  that  strawberries  and  raspber- 
ries are  rich  in  pectin  but  lack  the  essential 
quantity  of  acid.  The  next  day  her  com- 
muter brought  from  town  a  couple  of  ounces 
of  the  acid  of  the  grape,  in  powder  form — 
tartaric  acid,  and  she  was  ready  for  her  ex- 
periment with  strawberries. 

The  berries  were  mashed,  cooked  until 
soft,  and  drained  over  night.  As  a  first 
venture,  for  each  half  pint  of  strawberry 
juice  one  scant  teaspoon  of  tartaric  acid  was 
added  to  a  half  pint  of  sugar.  The  juice 
was  brought  merely  to  a  boil  and  then  the 
heated  sugar  added.  When  it  boiled  up  it 
was  skimmed  and  immediately  poured  into 
glasses.  A  perfect  jelly  quickly  formed 
with  fine,  scarlet  color  and  delicious  straw- 
berry taste. 

With  more  acid  strawberries  than  were 
used  in  this  exjieriment,  coming  earlier  in  the 
season,  a  less  quantity  of  tartaric  acid 
would  probably  have  sufficed.  With  the 
red  raspberries,  next  tried,  by  no  means  an 
"  acid  "  berry,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  each  half 
pint  of  juice  was  used,  As  before,  no  water 
was  added  to  the  berries;  they  were 
mashed  and  cooked  and  the  juice  was  not 
more  than  boiled.  At  the  boiling  point  an 
equal  measure  of  sugar  was  added  with  the 
tartaric  acid.  Again  success  was  striking. 
Jelly  immediately  formed,  and  the  flavor  of 
the  raspberry  was  even  better  preserved 
than  that  of  the  strawberry. 

The  jelly  maker  did  not  squeeze  the  resi- 
,due  after  the  berries  had  drained  over  night 
but  added  to  it  nearly  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  let  the  mass  cook  a  few  minutes  on 
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the  stove,  and  drained  again.  This  juice 
was  boiled  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  three- 
fourths  its  measure  of  sugar  added  (and  the 
same  proportion  of  tartaric  acid  as  before), 
and  there  was  obtained  from  it  half  the  first 
quantity  of  jelly — jelly  of  equal  clarity, 
flavor  and  -  texture,  the  color  being  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  first  running,  a  fine 
wine  red. 

In  making  jelly  of  mixed  currants  and 
raspberries,  in  equal  quantities,  no  tartaric 
acid  was  needed.  But  even  when  the  resi- 
due had  been  squeezed  almost  dry  of  juice, 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  water  was  added 
and  the  mass  cooked  and  drained.  This 
juice  was  boiled  some  twenty  minutes,  and 
three-fourths  its  measure  of  sugar-  added. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  first  quantity  of 
jelly  was  obtained,  color  and  clarity  fine, 
raspberry  flavor  predominating. 


Blueberry  Jelly 


Later  in  the  summer  blueberries  were 
tried.  One  can  make  blueberry  jelly  if  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  is  green,  but  the 
green  berries  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
market.  A  scant  teaspoonf  ul  of  tartaric  acid 
to  each  half-pint  of  juice,  and  sugar  in  three- 
fourths  its  measure,  will  make  a  rich  tart 
jelly  of  ripe  blueberries.  The  flavor  is  fine, 
and  the  color  like  that  of  blackberry  jelly. 
Blackberries,  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
tried  them,  are  an  uncertain  fruit  of  which 
to  make  jelly,  unless  they  are  very  under 
ripe.  A  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  say, 
half  a  spoonful  to  a  pint  of  juice,  will,  how- 
ever, make  a  jelly  of  firmer  texture  and 
tartish  taste  than  from  the  ripe  berries.  In- 
deed, as  one  can  see,  tartaric  acid  not  only 
makes  possible  entirely  new  jellies,  but  is 
extremely  useful  to  the  jelly  maker  when 
fruit  for  jelly  comes  to  her  hands  which  is 
a  little  over-ripe  for  its  purpose. 

The  residue  of  apples  is  particularly 
worth  recooking  and  retraining,  as  there  is 
such  a  bulk  to  apples.  In  the  second  mak- 
ing of  jelly  from  mixed  crab  apples  and 
grapes  (the  grapes  give  color  and  tang)  the 
resulting  jelly  was  almost  entirely  apple  in 
flavor,  as  grapes  drain  more  perfectly  than 
apples  in  the  first  instance. 

It  becomes  plain  that  the  small  fruits 
offer  special  advantages  to  the  jelly  maker 
who  will  supplement  their  natural  supply 
of  acid,  and  evident  that  in  this  art  at  least 
our  grandmothers  were  not  so  economical  as 


we  and  they  may  have  supposed.  They 
threw  away  their  material,  after  the  first 
draining,  and  with  it  perhaps  half  the  jelly! 


How  to  Make  Currant  Jelly 


Free  the  currants  from  leaves  and  the 
larger  stems.  Put  them  in  a  preserving 
kettle,  crush  gently  and  heat  slowly,  stirring 
occasionally.  When  the  currants  are  hot, 
crush  with  a  vegetable  masher.  Turn  the 
crushed  fruit  and  juice  into  a  jelly  bag  and 
let  it  drain  as  long  as  it  drips,  but  do  not 
squeeze.  The  process  may  be  hastened  by 
taking  the  corners  of  the  bag  or  cheesecloth 
and  lifting  so  as  to  move  the  contents  from 
side  to  side.  Measure  the  juice  and  return 
to  a  clean  preserving  kettle.  Under  ordin- 
ary conditions  for  every  pint  of  juice  should 
be  taken  a  pint  of  granulated  sugar.  Heat 
the  juice  and  add  the  sugar  to  it,  heated. 
Stir  the  juice  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Cool  and  skim  and  put  in  glasses. 

Again  appears  an  uncertain  factor, — the 
time, — but  this  unfortunately  varies  with 
the  proportion  of  sugar  to  juice,  with  the 
amount  of  pectin  in  the  juice  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  proportion  of  acid 
added.  Under  normal  conditions  from  eight 
to  ten  minutes  is  sufficient  cooking  for  cur- 
rant jelly,  and  the  varying  factors  can  be 
in  part  explained.  In  a  wet  season  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  fruit  is  less  and  water 
more,  hence  the  time  of  cooking  increases. 
It  decreases  in  a  hot  dry  season,  just  as  the 
thin  juices  need  to  be  cooked  longer  for 
proper  concentration,  the  thicker  for  a 
shorter  time.  Jelly  should  be  made  quickly, 
but  long  boiling  changes  the  pectin  so  that 
it  has  no  jelly-forming  power.  However,  the 
question  of  beet  versus  cane  sugar  has  been 
raised  several  times  and  this  is  all  covered 
by  the  bulletin. 

A  question  concerning  the  relative  merits 
of  beet-sugar  and  cane-sugar  in  jelly- 
making  has  occasionally  been  asked,"  says 
an  authority.  "Our  experiments  show  that 
when  the  two  sugars  are  equally  pure,  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  texture,  taste  or  ap- 
pearance of  jellies  made  therefrom.  The 
only  difference  observed  was  that  the  vol- 
ume of  jelly  produced  from  a  given  amount 
of  juice  and  sugar  was  slightly  less  when 
beet-sugar  was  used  than  when  cane-sugar 
was  used.  This  difference  being  considered 
negligible,  the  two  sugars  may  be  used 
interchangeably." 
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Strawberries 
Codfish  souffle* 

Creamed  potatoes 

Popovcrs 

DINNER 

Clam  bouillon 
Roast  forequartur  of  lamb 
New  potatoes 
Own  peas  with  mint* 

Asparagus  salad 
Delicate  Ice  pudding* 
Coffee 

tonti 
M  ushrooms  cooked  In  the 
chafing  dish 


f  RR1  kKl  .  .  r 

Cereal 
Broiled  tomatoes  with 
cream  sauco 
Muffins  Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Cream  of  asparagus  soup 
Nut  sandwiches 
Cocoa 

DINNER 

Thin  sllo-s  of  cold  lamb  wi^ 
brown  sauce 


Carrots  and 
Strawberry  tapioca 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Strawberries 
Baked  hominy 
Buttered  toast 
Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Vegetable  hash 
Brown  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches 
Baked  rhubarb 


Pot  roast,  with  tomato 


Browned  potatoes 
Baked  onions 
Fruit  salad 
Wafers  Cream  cheese 

Coffee 


llvllebiustoap 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Creamed  dried  beef 
German  fried  potatoes 


LUNCHEON 

Strawberry  shortcake 
Iced  cocoa 

DINNER 

Cream  of  tomato  soup 
English  b«Bf  pio 
Young  beets 
Fig  pudding 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Strawberries 
Hashed  beef  on  toast 


LUNCHEON 

Bouillon 
Grilled  sardines 
Sliced  lemon 

Tea 


Wafers 


DINNER 

Lamb  chops  Creamed 
Hakcd  egg  plant 
GoowlxTry  custard* 
Coffee 


JFridap 


BREAKFAST 


Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Asparagus 

DINNER 


Cocoa 


Boiled  potato  balls 
spinach 

Cucumber  salad 
Cherry  dumplings* 
Coffee 


featurbap 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit 

Creamed  codfish    Baked  i 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

rice  with 


Boiled 

Fruit  Tern 

DINNER 

Clear  soup,  iced 
Fish  creamed  in  ramekins 
Potato  balls,  fried 
Creamed  caW>age 
Strawberries  served  with  sliced 


Cake 


Co  llee 
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BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
8hlrr.Nl  eggs 
Cinnamon  buns 

DINNER 


Coffee 


Fricasse  of  chicken 
New  potatoes  String  beans* 


LUNCHEON 

Creamed  chicken  on 


and  cucumber 


Bacon 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Creamed  potatoes 

LUNCHEON 
Tomato  mayonnaise 
Nut  sandwiches 


Chicken  In  the 
casserole 
String  bean  salad 


Coffee 


Waf<TS 


DINNER 


Tea 


of  pea  i 
Halibut  baked  a  la  Creole 
French  fried  potatoes 

Hot  slaw 
Strawberry  dumplings 


BREAKFAST 


Omelet 

LUNCHEON 

served  In 


Tea 

DIN NEB 

Drowned 


Doiled 


HD&tutfbai? 

BREAKFAST 

pan  fish 

Creamed  potatoes 
Brown  bread  toast 
Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Vegetable  soup 
Strawberry  shortcakes 

DINNER 
Cold  roast  l>oef  served 
with  sliced  tomatoes 
Potato  puff  Green  peas 

Cherry  pudding  with 


Jfttoa? 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Eggs  with  crcai 
Corn  bread 

LUNCHEON 


Clam  chowder 
Chocolate  cake 


DINNER 

Cream  of  pea  soup 
Baked  macaroni 
tomatoes 

Asparagus  salad 


W 


featurbap 


Corn 


LUNCHEON 

Mushrooms  on  toast 
Cucumber  salad 
Tea 

DINNER 

Tomato  soup 
croquettes  with  brown 


New  beets 


Pie 

Coffee 
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Pineapple-Cream  Ice 

This  is  not  an  ice  cream,  but  an  ice  with 
all  the  fluffy  whiteness  of  a  cream,  but  with- 
out the  cloying  richness  of  the  latter.  It 
is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  ice, 
being  especially  light  and  delicate  in  char- 
acter, and  as  delightful  to  the  palate  as  to 
the  eye.  No  gelatine  is  required  for  this  ice, 
egg  whites  giving  it  body  as  well  as  its 
creamy  whiteness. 

Put  one  cupful  of  white  sugar  and  one 
pint  of  water  over  the  fire  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Let  cool,  then  stir  in  half  a  can  (or 
one  cupful)  of  chopped  pineapple  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons.  Put  in  freezer  and 
turn  until  it  begins  to  thicken  slightly  ;  then 
add  the  well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  stir 
up  well  and  beat  until  frozen.  Pack  and  let 
stand  a  few  hours  to  ripen.    M.  E.  S.  H. 


7  o  Serve  Strawberries 


Try  this  way  of  serving  strawberries, 
Wash,  pick,  and  chill  the  berries,  drain 
them  well,  then  an  hour  before  serving 
time  slice  a  seedless  orange  as  thin  as  possi- 
ble, cutting  through  rind  and  all,  and  ar- 
range the  slices  in  layers  with  the  berries, 
sprinkling  each  layer  liberally  with  sugar. 
Keep  very  cold.  In  helping,  put  a  slice  of 
orange  at  the  bottom  of  each  plate.  If  the 
senice  is  individual,  put  in  the  orange 
slice  first,  then  pile  berries  over  it.  The 
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novelty  lies  in  the  flavor  of  the  peel— 
which  gives  a  most  exquisite  zest  to  the 
fruit.  Lemon  slices  may  be  used,  but  it  is 
best  to  let  them  lie  several  hours  in  sugar. 
The  sirup  which  will  form  can  be  put  over 
the  berries.  M.  McC.  W. 


Green  Peas  with  MitU 


Shell  the  peas,  after  standing  thirty  min- 
utes in  their  hulls  in  cold  water,  place  in  a 
stewpan  with  half  dozen  pea  pods  and  sev- 
eral sprigs  of  mint.  Cover  with  water  and 
cook  until  tender, — uncovered  in  order  to 
have  them  retain  their  green  appearance. 
Drain,  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  moisten  with  mixed 
melted  butter  and  cream;  serve  hot. 

J.  H.  G. 


Cherry  Dumplings 


Cut  good  pic  crust  into  squares  or  rounds 
and  fill  the  center  of  each  with  ripe  pitted 
cherries.  Do  not  add  sugar.  Draw  the 
paste  up  over  the  cherries  and  pinch  the 
edges  carefully  together.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  until  the  crust  is  delicately  browned. 
Serve  hot  with  a  delicate  lemon  sauce.  For 
the  sauce,  cream  together  half  a  cupful  of 
butter  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  granu- 
lated sugar;  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  beat  all  well  together.  Simmer 
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the  sauce  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  double 
boiler,  then  remove  from  the  fire  and  whisk 
in  the  stiffly  whipped  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
add  very  gradually  the  strained  juice  of 
a  lemon.  M.  F.  S. 


Codfish  Souffle 


Cook  one  cupful  of  rice  in  one  quart  of 
milk  (double  boiler).  While  hot,  stir  in 
one  cupful  of  shredded  codfish,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  When  cold,  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  Bake 
twenty  minutes.   Serve  at  once.  F.M.S. 


String  Beans  French  Style 


Cook  a  quantity  of  siring  beans  until 
tender.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  or 
beef  drippings  in  a  frying  pan,  and  in  it 
cook  a  small  finely  chopped  onion  until 
tender,  but  not  brown.  Add  the  beans  to 
the  onion,  sprinkle  over  them  a  level  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  stir  together.  Add, 
if  you  have  it,  a  little  beef  broth  and  season 
well  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  finely 
chopped  parsley.  If  any  should  be  left, 
heat  them  next  day  and  add  a  little  stewed 
tomatoes.  ^1 .  O.  G. 


Delicate  Ice-Pudding 


Blanch  eight  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts 
and  one  of  bitter  almonds,  put  through 
meat  chopper  and  reduce  to  a  paste.  Now 
put  one  atid  one-half  cupfuls  hot  water 
with  one-half  cupful  of  sugar  over  the  fire 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Boil  five  minutes, 
add  one  cupful  of  water  and  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  cool.  Add 
this  sirup  to  the  nuts  with  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  orange  juice,  or  orange  flower  water, 
and  color  the  mixture  a  delicate  green.  Put 
in  the  freezer  and  stir  until  smooth  and 
stiff,  then  add  the  following:  Beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Add  to 
the  frozen  paste,  beat  until  well  mixed,  re- 
move dasher,  repack,  and  let  stand  at  least 
an  hour  before  serving.  M.  E.  S.  H. 


Cream  of  Rice  Pudding 


Take  one  cupful  of  rice,  three-fourths 
of  a  pint  of  milk,  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Cook  in  double  boiler  until  very 
soft,  and  strain;  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 


one-fourth  of  a  box  of  gelatine  dissolved  in 
one-fourth  cupful  of  hot  water,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  fine  apple  juice;  and  lastly,  the  beat- 
en whites  of  the  two  eggs.  Set  on  ice  in 
mold.  E.  R. 


Gooseberry  Custard 


To  one  quart  of  cleaned  gooseberries  add 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  water.  Cover 
kettle  and  cook  ten  minutes;  then  add  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar.  Cook  five  minutes  more, 
remove  from  fire  and  add  slowly  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Return  to  the  fire  and  cook  one 
minute.  Pour  into  a  pretty  dish  and  when 
cold  place  in  refrigerator  to  harden.  Canned 
gooseberries  may  be  used  in  making  this 
dessert.  L.  G.  R. 

Potato  and  Cucumber  Salad  with 
Cream  Dressing 

Chop  cucumbers  to  make  two  cupfuls. 
Chop  cold  boiled  potatoes  to  make  three 
cupfuls,  and  marinate  the  latter  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  French  dressing.  Chill 
both.  At  serving  time  mix  them  lightly 
together  with  six  shredded  lettuce  leaves 
and  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  minced 
parsley.  Pour  over  them  a  dressing  made 
of  one  cupful  of  rich  cream  (sweet  or  souri 
into  which  has  been  whipped  one  and  one- 
half  tablespoonfuls  of  Tarragon  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  white  pepper, 
and  a  small  onion,  grated.  Serve  at  once. 
This  salad  does  not  require  the  usual  bed- 
ding of  lettuce.  .1.  .1/.  5. 


Young  Beets  Boiled 


The  beets  should  be  carefully  washed,  the 
roots  not  cut  off,  and  the  tops  left  an  inch 
long.  The  idea  is  to  prevent  the  skin  being 
broken  in  any  way.  Put  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  if  they  are  of  average  size,  one 
hour  should  cook  them  tender.  Try  Im- 
pressing in  a  cloth.  If  done  pour  off  the 
water,  peel  and  slice  the  beets,  or  they  may 
be  left  whole  if  preferred,  and  make  the 
following  sauce:  take  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  scant  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and 
let  them  boil  until  smooth  and  thoroughly 
cooked.  Add  one-half  cupful  of  water:  let 
it  boil,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
then  add  a  large  teaspoonful  more  of  butter. 
Stir  until  mixed,  add  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon:  put  the  beets  in  this  sauce,  and  let 
come  to  a  gentle  boil,  then  serve. 
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Ways  to  Cook  Mushrooms 

By 

ANNIE   H.  QUILL 


Mushrooms  Stewed 


Peel  and  trim  a  pint  of  small  mushrooms, 
pour  a  pint  of  fresh  milk  into  a  saucepan, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  the  mushrooms.  Boil  gently 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  half  a  cupful  of 
rich  cream.    Serve  on  buttered  toast. 


Mushrootns  au  Parmesan 


Peel  and  trim  the  mushrooms,  and  soak 
them  for  about  an  hour  in  oil,  lemon  juice, 
salt  and  pepper,  then  flour  them  and  broil 
a  little.  Have  ready  a  nicely  flavored  white 
sauce,  pour  this  over  them,  sprinkle  thickly 
with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  brown  in 
the  oven,  serve  very  hot. 


Mushroom  Salad 


Chop  the  mushrooms  into  dice  and  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  butter  and 
two  slices  of  peeled  lemon ;  let  them  simmer 
in  this  until  done,  then  set  them  aside  to 
cool.  Serve  with  a  mayonnaise  dressing 
and  saltines. 


Mushroom  Patties 


Make  the  shells  of  puff  paste  in  the  regular 
way.  For  the  filling,  cut  raw  mushrooms 
into  squares,  fry  them  in  butter,  add  a  little 
cream,  thicken  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  sea- 
son and  add  a  little  minced  parsley. 


Mushrooms  ami  Eggs 


Feel,  and  mince  them  fine,  cook  in  rich 
gravy  until  well  flavored  and  thick,  then  add 
five  eggs  well  l>eaten,  stirring  all  the  time, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  serve  on 
fried  bread. 


Mushrooms  d  la  Bourgeoise 


Peel  and  trim  some  nice  firm  mushrooms, 
place  a  few  slices  of  nicely  streaked  bacon  on 
the  fire  in  a  saucepan,  when  it  begins  to 
crisp  add  the  mushrooms,  a  few  sprigs  of 
parsley,  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  cupful  of 
stock,  and  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Let  them 
stew  very  gently  until  the  sauce  becomes 
thick  and  creamy,  then  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  and  pour  over  squares  of  fried  bread. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Following  is  a  mushroom  recipe  contrib- 
uted by  Kate  W.  I>each,  and  here  appended 
at  this  timely  season,  supplementing  the 
excellent  methods  of  Mrs.  Quill: 

W 


A  Family  Rule  for  Mushrooms 


Gather  in  the  early  morning  the  buttons 
of  the  meadow  mushroom,  Agaricus  cam- 
peslris,  immediately  pour  over  them  l>oiling 
water  that  the  gills  may  not  turn  dark, 
lioil  twenty  minutes  in  strong  brine  and 
place  in  fruit  jars  in  which  a  tablespoon  of 
salt  has  been  placed,  pack  tight  and  cover 
with  the  brine,  seal.  I  have  followed  the 
plan  of  twice  heating  on  succeeding  days 
but  do  not  consider  this  necessary.  The 
shaggy  mane,  Coprinus  comalus,  is  equally 
good,  and  so  doubtless  are  others. 

When  wanted,  turn  them  into  warm 
water.  Two  hours  is  usually  sufficient  to 
freshen.  This  recipe  originated  in  our  fam- 
ily and  I  consider  it  extremely  valuable. 
We  serve  creamed  mushrooms  to-day.  ten- 
der and  delicious,  which  were  gathered  last 
September.  Twenty-five  dollars  would 
not  purchase  the  full  supply  in  my  store- 
room. If  it  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
buttons,  the  larger  cups  may  be  used  by  re- 
moving the  gills  and  cutting  in  small  pieces 
where  procured  as  before.        A'.  W.  L. 
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Discoveries 

This  is  the  most  popular  de- 
partment in  the  magazine,  by 
all  odds.    Who  can  enhance 
its  popularity  by  sending 
some  better  Discoveries 
than  those  here  printed/ 


$25.00  for  the  Best  Discoverer 


What  is  your  idea  of  a  good  "  Discovery"? 

A  generous  cash  prize  ($25.00)  awaits  the 
person  whose  letter,  sent  in  response  to  this 
offer,  best  describes,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
editor  of  this  magazine,  the  character  of 
desirable  "Discoveries,"  and  the  range  of 
subjects  which  should  be  treated  in  this 
department. 

Each  letter  must  indicate  which  "Dis- 
covery" in  this  (June)  number  best  fulfills 
the  writer's  conception  of  a  Discovery,  and 
must  include  also  a  Discovery  of  the  writer's 
own,  the  best  she  (or  he)  can  make  within 
the  allotted  period.  Any  Discovery,  if  ac- 
cepted, will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  rate  of 
one  cent  per  word. 

Please  carefully  observe  the  following 
rules: 

The  letters,  exclusive  of  new  Discovery 
submitted,  may  be  200  words  long,  or  less; 
not  more. 

Each  letter  and  Discovery  must  be  clearly 
labeled  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

The  letter  must  be  addressed  Discovery 
Contest,  in  care  of  this  magazine,  and  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  July  1,  191 1.  The 
contest  is  open  to  all,  without  money  or 
other  consideration. 

*  It  was  once  considered  the  proper  thing 
to  allude  to  one's  husband  on  all  occasions 
as  "Mr.  Hlank,"  "the  Doctor."  or  "Col. 
Blank,"  etc.,  according  to  his  formal  cog- 
nomen. Now  it  is  noticeable  among  en- 
lightened people  that  these  terms  are  used 
only  in  speaking  to  business  acquaintances 
and  servants.  A  gentlewoman  (good  word!), 
chatting  with  an  intimate  friend,  alludes  to 
her  husband  by  his  Christian  name.  With 


those  less  intimate  she  uses  a  term  long 
obsolete,  but  now  happily  restored  to  favor, 
"  My  husband."  It  is  considered  absolutely 
I>ert  for  a  young  matron  to  "Mister"  her 
husband  when  speaking  to  women  of  an 
older  generation.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
a  man's  way  of  designating  his  wife,  and  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  bad  form  is  for  him  to  refer 
to  his  wife  as  "the  madam."    L.  R. 

*  The  danger  of  celluloid  rattles  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  Discovery  reminds  me  of  my 
own  experience.  Celluloid  collar  supports 
were  left  in  the  collar  of  a  wash  waist. 
While  it  was  being  ironed  the  supports  sud- 
denly burst  into  flame,  scorching  and  burn- 
ing the  waist  beyond  repair.    L.  F.  F. 

*  Half  measures  may  mitigate  the  success 
of  ants;  there  is  the  time-honored  one  of 
drawing  unbroken  chalk  marks  about  ob- 
jects which  lure  the  pest;  the  frequent  dust- 
ing with  pyrethrum  powder;  a  wet  sponge 
laid  in  the  bath  of  the  tiny  red  ant — all 
helpful — but  where  is  the  woman  whose 
patience  will  match  an  ant's?  Extermina- 
tion offers  the  only  permanent  solution. 
Early  evening  is  the  best  time  to  begin 
operations.  Have  in  readiness  a  crowbar 
and  spade;  a  wheelbarrow  of  flirt;  a  heavy 
soaking- wet  blanket;  a  man,  sans  cigar  or 
pipe;  a  can  opener,  and  one  or  more  pound 
tins  of  carbon  bisulphide.  The  last  is  an 
evil-smelling,  explosive,  volatile  liquid  with 
fumes  heavier  than  air — the  fumes  a  deadly 
poison  to  insect  life.  A  reasonable  quan- 
tity can  be  inhaled  without  injury  by  per- 
sons using  it,  but  the  experience  cannot  be 
said  to  give  pleasure.  Two  can  work  to- 
gether more  satisfactorily  than  one.    At  the 
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same  time  that  a  muscular  arm  drives  the 
crowbar  a  foot  or  more  into  the  ant  hill,  let 
an  assistant  make  a  cut  across  the  top  of  the 
tin  of  bisulphide  and  pour  two  ounces  or  so 
of  the  contents  into  the  opening  as  the  bar 
is  immediately  drawn  up.  Cover  quickly 
with  a  shovelful  of  dirt.  If  the  nest  is  large, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  holes  about  ten  inches 
apart.  As  soon  as  the  entire  hill  has  been 
treated,  spread  the  blanket  over  it,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  fumes,  and  do 
not  remove  the  blanket  for  several  hours. 
Two  only  of  the  nests  destroyed  required  a 
second  treatment,  and  on  these  we  hap- 
pened not  to  use  a  blanket  the  first  time  as 
a  guard  against  too  rapid  evaporation.  It 
may  well  be,  however,  that  an  old  and  deep 
nest  would  require  a  second  dose,  in  any 
case.  If  the  ants  chance  to  burrow  near  the 
walls  of  a  house  the  odor  of  the  carbon  bi- 
sulphide will  penetrate  the  cellar,  but  the 
unpleasantness  is  soon  over,  and  the  pest  of 
ants  with  it.  Nests  are  sometimes  located 
under  a  sidewalk;  if  so,  flagging  or  bricks 
must  be  raised  before  anything  effectual  can 
be  done.    Anne  Warner. 


*  Whenever  a  tree  in  our  yard  is  cut  down, 
I  save  several  pieces  of  the  trunk,  leaving 
the  bark  on.  These  are  very  useful  on  the 
porch,  both  for  seats  and  as  stands  for  jar- 
dinieres. Sections  from  a  tight-bark  tree, 
like  a  maple  or  an  oak,  will  hold  the  bark  a 
long  time.    X.  Y. 

*  What  a  bother  those  fragments  of  tissue 
paper,  used  for  padding  shoulders  and 
sleeves,  are  when  the  garments  are  in  use! 
One  can  hardly  find  enough  of  them  after- 
ward to  again  utilize.  I  have  discovered 
that  half  a  yard  of  cheesecloth,  folded  cross- 
wise, with  edges  sewed  together,  then  stuffed 
with  the  paper,  is  a  capital  contrivance.  I 
leave  open  one  end,  and  insert  a  wire  or 
wooden  hanger,  pulling  the  hook  up  through 
an  opening  in  the  seam  at  the  center,  then 
stuff  in  the  paper,  and  sew  up  the  end.  I 
hook  the  waist  over  the  pad,  pulling  the 
ends  down  into  the  sleeves,  and  my  waists 
never  look  mussy.  When  wooden  hangers 
are  used  they  may  be  left  in  the  gar- 
ments while  traveling,  as  the  hooks  are 
removable,  and  can  be  packed  separately. 
L.  R. 


*  I  wished  to  use  a  mahogany  bookcase  for 
a  china  closet,  but  there  were  no  plate 
grooves  in  the  shelves.  I  inserted  glass- 
headed  tacks,  two  in  front  of  each  plate. 
They  do  not  show,  and  if  taken  out  would 
leave  no  mark  bigger  than  a  pin  prick.  I.  G.  C. 


*  Sleeping  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  usually 
lighted  by  a  skylight  could  be  made  much 
cooler  in  summer,  and  would  be  better 
ventilated,  if  it  were  possible  to  leave  this 
skylight  open  in  fair  weather.  The  difficulty 
is,  however,  that  the  iron  bar  which  holds 
the  skylight  in  place  when  open  projects 
below  the  ceiling  of  the  attic  when  the  sky- 
light is  closed,  so  that  the  ordinary  window 
screen  is  out  of  the  question.  The  problem 
of  providing  an  effectual  screen  which  will 
still  allow  of  the  free  manipulation  of  the 
iron  bar  has  been  solved  in  this  way:  Cut 
a  piece  of  mosquito  netting  an  inch  and  a 
half  larger  all  around  than  the  size  of  the 
skylight  opening  in  the  attic  ceiling;  turn  it 
over  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
stitch  on  it  fiat  a  piece  of  tape  of  the  same 
width,  stitching  it  on  both  edges  to  make  a 
firm  border  to  the  netting.  Tack  this  net- 
ting across  the  top  of  the  skylight  opening 
and  part  of  the  way  down  each  side.  Across 
the  lower  edge  of  the  netting,  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  inches,  sew  loops  of  narrow 
tape,  half  an  inch  long,  and  screw  small 
hooks  into  the  ceiling  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  skylight  open- 
ing, and  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  loops. 
When  the  skylight  is  closed  this  lower  edge 
of  the  netting  may  be  allowed  to  hang  free, 
to  admit  of  the  projection  of  the  iron  bar 
below  the  ceiling;  but  when  the  skylight  is 
open  the  bar  is  pushed  up  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  loops  of  tape  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  netting  may  be  caught  over  the  hooks, 
and  hold  the  netting  firmly  over  the  opening, 
thus  screening  it  effectually.    B.  S.  J. 

*  When  I  put  away  my  silver  tea  or  coffee  pot 
I  place  a  little  stick  across  the  top  to  keep  the 
lid  slightly  open,  and  there  is  no  musty  odor 
when  the  pot  is  used  again.    M.  A.  C. 

*  After  six  years  of  motoring  may  I  give  my 
experience  as  to  suitable  dress  for  this  de- 
lightful sjx>rt?  A  gray  mohair  or  brillian- 
tine  skirt  and  long  coat  will  not  show  dust, 
and  they  will  not  crush  after  sitting  in  a 
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car  for  several  hours.  I  have  tried  all  col- 
ors, but  nothing  looks  so  well,  after  several 
days'  traveling,  as  gray.  A  light  silk  waist 
is  cool  and  comfortable.  A  panama  hat, 
draped  and  turned  down,  is  light,  and  is  a 
protection  to  the  eyes.  Lisle  gloves  the 
color  of  the  coat,  and  a  heavy  chiffon  veil, 
are  necessary.  I  have  worn  veils  of  many 
different  colors,  but  for  exposure  to  sun  all 
day,  dark  brown  is  the  most  restful  to  the 
eyes.  This  will  not  sound  artistic  with  the 
gray  coat,  but  I  have  a  thin  gray  veil  that 
I  don  as  I  start  out,  and  when  well  out  of 
habitation  or  when  my  eyes  and  head  begin 
to  feel  tired,  I  pull  out  my  brown  chiffon 
one.    W.  E.  M. 


*  In  using  a  sewing  machine  driven  by  an 
electric  motor  I  find  it  advisable  to  set  the 
stitch  somewhat  larger  than  when  foot  pow- 
er is  used.  The  rapidity  with  which  one 
sews  tends  to  lessen  the  length  of  the  stitch, 
and  make  the  finished  seam  rather  disap- 
pointing if  the  stitch  is  set  too  small.  H.  P.  J. 

*  At  dinner  a  guest  tipped  over  a  bottle 
containing  olive  oil,  making  an  ugly  spot  on 
a  beautiful  cloth.  I  immediately  covered 
the  spot  with  a  thick  layer  of  common  corn- 
starch. In  the  morning  the  maid  brushed 
it  off  with  a  clean  whiskbroom.  Not  a  sign 
of  the  oil  was  to  be  found.    X.  B. 

*  A  friend  who  has  a  very  handsome  plume 
on  her  hat  never  goes  out  without  having  a 
veil  folded  flat  and  pinned  underneath  the 
crown.  It  takes  up  almost  no  room,  and  is 
always  ready  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower. 
A.  M.  X. 


*  For  those  who  are  obliged  to  spend  much 
of  the  time  in  bed,  an  ideal  lapboard  will  be 
found  in  an  artist's  stretcher.  A  convenient 
size  is  16  inches  by  24  inches.  Cover  this 
with  an  ordinary  sketching  canvas,  prefer- 
ably that  known  as  absorbent  canvas,  as 
this  has  an  unglazed  surface.  The  little 
"tooth"  on  the  canvas  will  be  found  a  per- 
fect surface  on  which  to  play  solitaire  or 
picture  puzzles,  as  it  prevents  the  cards  or 
pieces  from  slipping.  Another  factor  is  the 
extreme  lightness  of  the  board.  It  might  be 
made  more  attractive  for  a  gift  if  a  little  pat- 
tern were  stenciled  around  the  edge.  A.  S.  M. 


*  After  sixteen  years  of  constant  effort  to 
teach  different  washerwomen  that  hard 
labor  and  rubbing  in  dirty  water  will  only 
set  the  grime  in  soiled  clothing,  I  have 
found  a  plan  that  demonstrates  to  them  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  saturate 
solution;  and  that  after  a  certain  amount  of 
dirt  and  oil  from  the  clothing  goes  into  the 
water  in  the  tub  that  water  will  take  up  no 
more  dirt,  but  must  be  drawn  off  and  re- 
placed by  clean  water,  before  the  cleansing 
process  can  go  on.  After  putting  a  cup  of 
borax  into  a  glass  fruit  jar,  I  till  the  jar  with 
water.  The  water  will  not  absorb  that 
amount  of  borax,  shake  the  jar  as  long  as 
you  choose.  Here  I  have  a  self-evident  fact ; 
the  water  has  all  that  it  can  hold.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  absorbent 
capacity  of  water;  but  by  renewing  the 
water,  the  precipitated  borax  will  disappear. 
Whether  it  is  the  novelty  of  the  term  saturate 
solution,  or  the  mode  of  bringing  it  within 
their  "ken"  that  makes  them  grasp  and 
hold  the  idea,  I  cannot  decide.  At  any  rate 
the  clothes  come  out  clear  and  clean,  after  I 
use  the  boraxexplanationasan  adjunctin  the 
directing  of  the  work  in  the  laundry.    S.  P. 


*  A  heavy  shower  came  up  the  first  time  I 
wore  my  new  broadcloth  suit.  The  next 
day  I  was  amazed  to  find  it  covered  with 
tiny  spots.  Unwittingly  I  had  purchased 
an  unsponged  suit.  The  next  time  I  buy 
broadcloth  I  shall  be  very  sure  that  it  is 
made  of  sponged  material.    M.  A.  C. 


The  French  aalad  ihakc  it  to  many 
bouackccpcr*  ■   dUcovery.    and  an 
agreeable  one. 


*  Did  you  ever  notice  with  envy  the  neat, 
white  aprons  worn  by  trained  nurses?  A 
nurse  told  me  that  she  bought  sheeting,  thus 
making  a  full  apron,  without  a  seam,  and 
that  it  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  laun- 
drv  and  looked  better  than  anvthing  she 
had  used.    R.  M.  R. 
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*  A  little  daughter  developed  a  habit  of 
story  telling  soon  after  entering  school. 
This,  at  first,  seemed  amusing  and  was  not 
criticized.  Soon,  however,  it  was  apparent 
that  she  was  losing  all  regard  for  truth,  and 
the  mother  became  alarmed.  Moral  sua- 
sion and  light  punishment  proved  of  no  avail; 
the  child  would  come  home  from  school 
and  tell  of  startling  events  that  had  not 
happened.  She  greatly  enjoyed  the  sensa- 
tion she  created.  Finally  the  mother  con- 
sulted a  friend  who  had  long  experience  in 
dealing  with  child  nature.  The  friend  ad- 
vised her  to  take  no  undue  notice  when  an 
untrue  story  was  told.  On  days  when  the 
child  had  misrepresented  things  the  mother 
refused  her  good-night  kiss,  giving  no  rea- 
son. The  child,  who  was  of  a  very  affec- 
tionate nature,  was  at  first  sorely  grieved,  but 
she  soon  understood.  Finding  that  her 
exaggerations  no  longer  seemed  important, 
and  that  because  of  them  she  was  shut  out 
from  the  family  love  circle,  she  speedily 
reformed.    H.  A.  T. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  children  pass  through  a  certain  stage 
of  development  at  which  they  are  given  to 
romancing.  Usually  they  outgrow  this 
habit.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the 
various  methods  which  parents  may  have 
used  to  correct  this  tendency.    The  Editors. 


*  Bathing  my  baby  was  somewhat  of  a  trial 
at  first.  With  my  left  hand  I  would  try  to 
support  his  head,  keep  his  ears  out  of  the 
water  and  hold  him  comfortable;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wash  him  with  my  right  hand. 
Then  I  thought  of  a  plan  that  has  made  the 
bath  much  more  enjoyable  for  him  and 
easier  for  me.  I  roll  a  large  bath  towel  into 
a  pillow  for  Baby's  head.  This  leaves  both 
my  hands  free.  After  the  bath  each  day  I 
merely  wring  the  towel  out  in  clean,  hot 
water,  and  dry  it  for  the  next  day.    B.  W. 


*  Don't  try  to  "do  your  hair"  in  the 
dressing  room  of  a  sleeping  car.  You  will 
either  exclude  other  women  or  be  jostled  by 
them.  Get  the  porter  to  push  up  the  upper 
berth  (you  can  prevail  upon  him  by  using 
tact  or  blandishments)  and  sit  "Turk 
fashion"  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Cleanse 
your  face,  ears,  and  throat  with  cold 
cream  and  violet  water,  arrange  your 
hair,  don  your  garments  and  step  out  of 
your  berth  as  from  your  hotel  room.  A  few 
minutes  with  toothbrush,  nail  brush,  and  soap 
in  the  dressing  room,  and  you  are  ready  for 
the  "first  call  for  breakfast."   L.  R. 

*  When  my  bird  is  troubled  with  a  parasite 
I  place  a  pinch  of  caraway  seed  in  his  seed 
cup  daily,  or  give  him  a  rind  of  bacon  on  which 
is  sprinkled  a  pinch  of  red  pepper.  C.  R. 


*  A  good-natured,  electric  meter  inspector 
taught  me  to  read  my  meter,  and  informed 
me  that  eighteen  cents'  worth  of  electricity 
had  been  used  that  month,  for  which  one 
dollar  (the  monthly  minimum)  had  been 
paid.  Straightway  I  bought  an  electric 
iron,  and  now  use  it  until  the  meter  registers 
one  dollar's  worth,  when  I  return  to  the 
cheaper  gas.    M.  M.  M. 

*  "Now,  don't  make  any  noise"  was  just 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  as  I  saw  my  six- 
year-old  daughter  come  rushing  in,  and 
knew  that  her  father  was  busy  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed.  But  I  caught  myself 
in  time,  for  had  I  not  only  the  day  before 
made  a  resolution  to  reduce  to  the  smallest 
number  possible  that  never-ending  stream 
of  "don'ts"  that  had  become  such  a  habit 
with  me?  Instead  of  acting  on  my  first 
impulse,  I  said:  "Helen,  be  as  quiet  as  you 
can,  for  father  is  working."  Was  it  noise 
I  wanted?  No!  Then  why  suggest  noise? 
It  is  now  some  time  since  I  resolved  to  say 
"do"  instead  of  "don't";  to  suggest  what 
I  wanted  instead  of  precisely  what  I  did  not 
want,  and  the  result  has  been  surprising. 
It  is  a  wretched  habit  that  we  mothers  un- 
consciously get  into,  this  habit  of  starting 
with  a  "don't"  and  then  suggesting  the 
very  thing  that  we  wish  to  avoid.  It  is 
so  much  more  direct,  yes,  and  more  merci- 
ful, to  say  "do."  Then  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict in  "  the  child's  mind.  One  of  the 
Mothers. 
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*  Friends  told  me  that  my  khaki  outing 
skirt  must  fade  when  it  was  washed.  I  put 
two  cupfuls  of  coffee  instead  of  bluing  into 
the  rinsing  water.  Result — the  color  of  my 
skirt  is  just  what  it  was  when  new.    C.  B. 

*  Our  pastor  has  requested  us  to  bring  to 
the  church  any  current  magazines  that  we 
have  already  read.  We  place  them  upon  a 
table  in  the  church  vestibule.  People  can 
help  themselves  to  these  magazines  and  they 
need  not  return  them.  The  congregation 
has  responded  very  readily  and  we  average 
from  fifty  to  sixty  magazines  each  Sunday. 
By  the  time  the  janitor  is  ready  to  close  the 
church,  the  table  is  nearly  always  emptv. 
L.  E.  C. 


*  Invest  a  few  cents  in  packages  of  morning- 
glory  and  nasturtium  seeds,  giving  these  to 
the  children  with  a  few  sticks  and  a  ball  of 
twine.  Set  out  a  five-foot  post,  around 
which  the  children  may  plant  their  seeds  in 
a  circle.  Let  them  do  the  work  themselves, 
after  giving  them  the  following  directions. 
With  a  four-foot  string  tied  to  the  foot  of 
the  post,  and  a  pointed  stick,  draw  a  circle 
all  around  the  post,  leaving  a  space  18 
inches  wide  at  the  north  side  for  an  opening. 
Make  a  bed  6  inches  wide  all  around  the 
rest  of  the  circle;  plant  the  seeds  4  inches 
apart  and  beside  each  seed  put  a  pointed 
stick  fastened  to  a  string  reaching  to  the  top 
of  the  post.  It  will  have  the  appearance  of 
a  tent  of  strings.  When  the  seeds  begin  to 
grow,  and  the  vines  twine  about  the  strings, 
it  will  make  a  delightf  ul  playhouse.  A.  A.  G. 

*  I  suppose  there  is  no  one,  however 
methodical,  who  has  not  at  some  time  lost 
his  trunk  key  when  about  to  take  a  journey. 
The  chances  for  losing  keys  are  redoubled  in 
large  families  where  the  members  lend  their 
trunks  to  one  another.  After  several  dis- 
tressing experiences  of  this  kind  we  found  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.    Each  person  has 


the  same  kind  of  lock  put  on  all  his  pieces  of 
baggage.  In  this  way  each  of  us  has  as 
many  keys  as  he  has  trunks,  but  they  all 
duplicate  each  other.  It  has  been  such  an 
advantage  over  the  old  method  that  I  have 
been  wondering  lately  why  we  did  not  go  a 
step  farther  and  have  one  family  lock  so 
that  any  key  in  the  house  would  unlock 
any  trunk,  as  we  are  all  reasonably 
honest.    E.  R.  0. 

*  While  dining  with  some  German  friends 
the  old  gentleman  of  the  family  got  up  from 
the  table  with  a  cup  of  lukewarm  black 
coffee  and  poured  it  on  a  beautiful  palm. 
He  said  that  plants  need  stimulants  as  well 
as  people.  I  tried  this,  and  now,  once  every 
week,  my  plants  get  their  cup  of  lukewarm 
black  coffee.  It  seems  to  give  them  new 
life.    L.  D.  I). 

*  When  you  must  wash  a  lot  of  plates  that 
have  been  used  for  roast  lamb,  sardines, 
mayonnaise,  etc.,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
washing  soda  to  the  water.  Vou  will  need 
only  a  very  little  soap,  if  the  water  is  hot. 
The  effect  on  your  hands  is  not  as  bad  as 
that  of  a  quantity  of  strong  soap  to  dissolve 
the  grease.    M.  I). 

*  On  our  rag  dolls  we  paste  printed  faces 
cut  from  pictures  of  children  found  in  maga- 
zines. The  little  tots  like  them  better  than 
the  expressionless  faces  usually  seen  on  rag 
dolls.  When  one  face  gets  soiled  or  worn  a 
new  one  is  easily  put  on.    M.  S. 


*  People  give  too  little  thought  to  the 
appropriate  wearing  of  jewelry,  more  par- 
ticularly with  shirtwaists  or  gingham  dresses. 
A  little  study  will  convince  anyone  that  with 
a  shirtwaist  only  absolutely  necessary  jew- 
elry is  fitting:  sleeve  buttons,  belt  pin  or 
buckle,  and  a  scarfpin  or  bar  pin,  depending 
upon  the  neckwear.  Silver  jewelry,  being 
less  elaborate,  is  usually  more  in  keeping 
with  morning  dresses  and  shirtwaists  than 
is  gold,  except  when  browns  or  tans  are 
worn.  Xecklaces  and  bracelets,  diamond 
brooches,  etc.  are  utterly  impossible  with 
shirtwaists.  They  are  on  a  par  with  a 
diamond  stud  in  a  man's  negligee  shirt. 
"Ajam." 
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*  One  of  my  friends  while  traveling  about 
Europe  with  three  small  children  devised  a 
plan  for  their  entertainment  which  proved 
successful.  A  selection  of  their  favorite 
toys  was  made  and  these  were  packed  to- 
gether in  one  of  the  strong,  small  straw  suit- 
cases. This  was  left  in  the  exclusive  care 
of  the  largest  child.  In  this  way  the  play- 
things were  all  together,  and  the  children 
themselves  were  responsible  for  their  safe- 
keeping. When  they  grew  tired  of  traveling 
they  could  open  the  suitcase  and.  take  out 
what  they  desired,  without  a  long  and 
wearisome  hunt  through  various  articles  of 
clothing.  If  any  of  the  toys  were  broken 
new  ones  were  added  to  the  collection.  For 
such  a  scheme  it  is  convenient  to  include 
one  of  the  flat,  folding  backgammon  boards, 
not  only  to  play  backgammon  or  cards  upon, 
but  because  it  can  be  used  as  a  small 
table.   J.  E. 


secret  of  the  rare  and  delightful  flavor  is 
that  a  very  tiny  dash — a  mere  trace — of 
curry  is  added  to  the  clam  juice.    J.  D. 


*  I  use  a  pint  preserve  jar  for  absorbent 
cotton  in  my  bathroom.  Sterilized  by 
boiling  before  the  roll  of  cotton  is  put  in,  the 
jar  is  air  tight,  dust  proof,  and  perfectly 
sanitary.    J.  I). 


*  If  orris  root  or  sachet  is  baked  in  the 
oven  for  a  few  minutes,  the  strength  will  be 
preserved  for  weeks.  Any  powder  can  be 
treated  in  this  way.  Sprinkle  a  little  on  a 
square  of  wadding  and  put  another  piece  on 
the  top,  like  a  sandwich.  Bake  for  a  short 
time  in  a  quick  oven.    H.  S. 


*  Housekeepers  can  save  much  time  by 
making  out  a  written  schedule  of  the  regular 
work  for  the  maid.  I  have  tried  it  for  a 
number  of  years  and  find  it  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  write  down  a  list  of  the  things  to  be 
done  every  morning.  Then,  under  the  head- 
ings "Monday,"  "Tuesday,"  etc.,  1  write 
the  regular  work  for  that  day.  The  work  is 
done  earlier  and  there  is  more  time  for  extra 
work  than  there  was  when  the  maids  waited 
for  their  orders.    S.  R. 

*  I  have  made  a  cream  cheese  discovery. 
I  take  sour  cream,  accumulated  little  by 
little,  and  kept  cold  until  wanted,  salt  it,  put 
it  into  a  cheesecloth  bag,  and  lay  it  between 
two  heavy  stoneware  plates  in  such  a  way 
that  the  liquid  will  run  off.  When  it  is 
firm  it  is  ready  to  use.  If  the  cream  is  not 
too  sour,  and  the  work  is  done  carefully,  the 
product  will  be  finer  cream  cheese  than  can 
l>e  bought.    S.  K.  H. 

*  A  girl  living  in  a  small  town  earns  a  nice 
sum  of  money  each  year.  Friends  having 
children  too  young  to  attend  kindergarten, 
but  still  old  enough  to  want  constant  amuse- 
ment, send  them  to  this  girl  to  be  cared  for 
during  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  da  v. 
M.  (\  B. 

*  One  of  the  largest  hotels  in  New  York  is 
noted  lor  its  delicious  clam  bouillon.  The 


*  This  sounds  like  one  of  the  "old  women's 
remedies"  of  generations  gone,  but  it  has 
proven  successful  in  several  cases  known  to 
the  present  writer,  and  is  worth  passing  on. 
Wrhcn  it  "works,"  it  works  quickly— in  a 
few  hours.  To  cure  canker  of  the  tongue, 
swab  the  mouth  at  frequent  intervals  with 
a  mixture  of  steeped  rose  leaves  and  strained 
honey.  Steep  a  handful  of  green  rose  leaves 
in  one  cupful  of  water,  and  mix  the  utea" 
thus  produced  with  the  finest  of  strained 
honey.  There  seems  to  be  something 
magic  about  this.    B.  T. 

ur  Cooking  soda,  in  cases  where  it  is  not 
too  harsh,  is  often  effective  in  banishing 
canker.    The  Editors. 


*  I  have  lately  learned  to  use  chives  for 
seasoning,  and  much  prefer  them  to  onions. 
I  buy  the  plants  at  the  vegetable  markets, 
pot  them,  and  keep  them  on  the  kitchen 
windowsill.  When  wanted,  I  clip  with  the 
scissors  and  cut  them  up  fine.    G.  B.  B. 


*  Do  not  put  any  of  those  attractive  little 
celluloid  toys— ducks,  swans,  etc.  into 
your  aquarium.  A  friend  who  tried  it  found 
that  they  killed  the  fish  almost  as  fast  as  she 
could  bring  them  home.    W.  L.  A. 
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